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III. 

Scene — The same wood near Spa. The same persons present. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, Ellosmore, my love for woods is unabated. There is so much 
largeness, life, and variety in thefn. Even the way in whicl^the trees 
interfere with one another, the growth which is hindered, as well as that 
which is furthered, appears to mo most suggestive of human life ; and I 
see around me things that remind me of governments, churches, sects, and 
colonies. Then one is not molested by tiresome, noisy winds, which, 
though they may be good things for health, are a hinderance to thought. 
A little bit of a breeze now and then strays into the wood, but it is 
innocuous. Regardless of it, the fungi expand, tho dead boughs maintain 
their hold, and the flimsiest insects are not discomposed. Every wood 
is full of history and antiquity. But if you were to ask me what I prefer 
most in natural scenery, it would not be a wood. * . 

ELLESMERE. 

What then? • 

MILVERTON. 

There are two kinds of scenery which fascinate a man : one connected 
with his early associations, th* other corresponding with his character* 
You know that little rill behind our inn, which bubbles down amidst great 
stones. I was thinking this morning, as I watched it, how unutterably 
fond of such a rill, throughout his life, any man would be who had been born 
near it. My first recollections are of a pond, and you may laugh as 
you please, but life seems somewhat insupportable to me without apond 
— a squarish pond, not over clean. You will ask me why I do not npik^ 
one at Worth- Ashton. Perhaps, m the ye£i;3 go on, I shall, and totter • 
feebly about it in second childhood, having returned, as we til do, to our first 
love. You are smiling at me.' I see you awe unworthy to have a pond, 
and that you do not know tho boauties of it. Thither come the more 
contemplative insects, and sit upon the waters, or perch upon the top 
of the reeds. Quiet old fish, who have se$n much of life, m&ty? ijieir lazy 
waving way through the dull waters. You can tracg their movements by 
the light ripples on the top, even when you cannot sec the fish themselves. 
Then, perhaps, there is a majestic water-lily (there was one in my early 
suburban pond) ; and what can be more glorious^ to behold? And then, 
too, however small the pond, the sky is to be seen in it. And, as the little 
ill-shaped bit of glass, in whicji some exquisite rustic beauty is wont at 
morning and at evening time to see her fair self reflected, gains (oh, how surely 
in tfio f eyes of her lovar !) a dignity and a # felicity from reflecting daily tho 
most beautiful thing in tho Creation that we know anything of, a beautify 
woman, — so my little pond will never be despised by the ardent lover of 
Nature, while in its stillness it mirrors completely (giving even nWe repose 
to the great scene) the choicest wonder of the physical world. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh! how these fine gentlemen, who know how to put big and soft 
words in the right places (as they think), can make anything eut of any 
other thing. If a pond, why not a puddle P Please, Riverton, set up 
puddles as something grand. 

MILVERTON. 

You are unfortunate in your ridicule. S — , whom you particularly 
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admire as a fcspng statesman, and who is half a poet, said to me one night 
as we were pacing the wet streets of London, 4 This is a constant delight 
tome, to see the long lines of reflected light in the wheel-tracks with their 
graceful curves/ Have I not spoken up for puddles now P 
. *But you must let me tell you a story about the late Lord Mel- 
bourne; it is so much to the point. He wont one night to a minor 
theatre, in company with two ladies and^a fashionable young fellow about 
town— a sort of man not easy to be pleased. 

The performance was dull and trashy enough, I dare say. The next day 
Lord Melbourne called upon the ladies. The fashionable young gentleman^ 
had been there before his lordship, and had been complaining of the 
dreadfully dull evening they had all passed. The ladies mentioned this 
to Lord Melbourne. 1 Not pleased ! not pleased ! Confound the man ! 
Didn’t he see the fishmongers’ shops, and tne gas-lights flashing from the 
lobsters’ backs, as wo drove along P wasi’t that happiness enough for him P’ 

Lord Melbourne had then ceased to be Prime Minister, but you see he 
had not ceased to take pleasure in any little thing that could give it. Great 
men are ever young. Indeed, I do not know whether that would not form 
the best definition of them. You look incredulous, Ellesmere. You doubt 
the greatness of Lord Melbourne. Well, if not a great man, he had, at 
any rate, the makings of a great man in him. But, however, that is not 
so much the point : I was to speak up for puddles ; and I think I have 
spoken. 

ELLESMERE. * 

Oh ! I give up, I give up. There is no contending with this man of 
many words and skilful anecdotes. Have your pond, if you like, and 
enjoy it, and make it out to be one of the finest things in the world. A 
philosopher’s tub is a palace, we all know ; but somehow or other I do not 
find that philosophers are particularly fond of living in tubs. I will own 
that where there is a large young family, a pond may be useful, if it be 
Seep enough. 

But wait a moment. Did you ever fish in your pond, my friend ? 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, a great deal ; until, unfortunately, one day I caught a fish. It 
seemhd so unhappy at being introduced into upper air, and made such a 
i 4 _ fuss.jibout it, that I sympathized with the poor creature, and resolved to 
• fish no more. It was not my' business to supply the London market, and 
therefore I did not seek to conquer the repugnance I felt at seeing any 
creature suffer pain. 

( It was a little incident of a different kind, which I may as well tell you, 
my dear Ellesmere, that made me give up as far as I could, the practice of 
sarcasm. , X was endeavouring Qnce to servo and make happy some poor 
fellow, and something always happened to prevent my sendee being of 
any good. The creature was always tumbling down, however much I tried 
to "keep him on his legs. Suddenly it beamed upon me, 1 What a difficult 
thing it is to serve, aid, or enevarago any -human being: upon my word, 
I’ll think twice before I say anything needlessly to hurt anyone. It 
is so hard to redress the matter — not merely to tho individual; but to 
mankind in general.’ v 

ELLESMERE. " 

« tWcll ! if there is anything I dislike, it is being talked at. Everybody 
must sec that all this depreciation of sarcasm is meant at me. Whereas I 
merely Say the things which you wish to have said — even against yourself. 
Tha^is the reason you like to have me so much with you. Some day I 
will set up to bo perfectly amiable, and then everybody will drop my 
acquaintance. You would be the first to do so, Milverton. 

MILVERTON. 

Ah! Ellesmqre, if no one were more satirical than you— at least more 
unkind in their satire — the world would go on well enough. 

BLANCHE. 

But the second kind of scenery, what of that P 
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MILVERTON. 

That, my love, as I said before, depends upon character. X^teand . 
-his out accidentally. I perceived that, though I had much reap&t 
for mountains, a quiet liking for lakes, and a great regard for rivers, 
there was a kind of scenery which might, or might not include these 
beauties — might, or might not,* bo famous in guide-books, 'but which 
enchained ana enchanted mo. I have seen the same thing in the arid 
plains of Castille, and in the verdure-clad scenery of the Tyrol. Its cha- 
racteristics are great extent and boundlessness. It is not the scenery 
f which you look down upon from some height, and appreciate at once ; but 
flowing scenery — suggestive scenery, — scenery in which your mind travels 
easily beyond that which you actually see. There is a picture of Poussin’s 
in the National G-allery which tfyuld explain what I mean. There is 
also a scene in real life, that opeifa upon you just beyond the 'little town 
of Holskirchen, on the borders of the Tyrol, and which exactly coincides 
with what I admire, — where everything is broad, large, fluent, expansive. 

MIDHUBST. 

I like the vast plains about Leipsic, in the evening. 

MILVERTON. 

Ah ! you sec, you like what is gloomy, as well as whnt is large ; but I 
hardly care whether the landscape smiles or frowns, so that it is large in 
itself, and suggests far more. 1 1 was at that very spot, near the Tyrol, where 
it occurred to me that what I liked in natural scenery was exactly what I 
liked in human character, and that largeness and suggestiveness formed my 
only measure of a man’s companionship. You behold a fierce river forcing 
its way through rocky impediments. It is a very interesting scene ; but 
I am soon tired of it in man, as in nature, and prefer tlie wide undulating 
prairie w r hick leads you kno\^ not whitber, where you guide yourselves 
by the points of the compass, as in talking with a man of like character 
you refer only to first principles, and seldom condescend to onter upon 
the minute rules ancLmcre conventional proprieties which form the staple 
of other men’s thoughts and conversation. 

ELLESMERE. • 

Charmingly vague ! And on these wide expanses, may I ask, is there „ 
ever an hotel where one might get ‘a dinifCr P Not that my friend' Mr.. 
Midhurst cares about such sublunary things. 11 Who, on die wide plains of 
Leijisic, condescends to poor formalities of that kind P 

MILVERTON. . 

There may, or may not be, human habitations in the scenery I speak 
of. It is large enough to admit them. * It is too large to, bz subdued 
by them. ’ 

.ELLESMERE. 

How about tithes P My worthy friend to the left (Mr. Dunsford) has 
imparted to me in confidence his opinion; that an un tithed country has 
always a ragged and miserable appearance. [ There teas no standing this * 
sally , *and we all laughed .] I see you are not disposed to answer me. 
Eacl} of you thinks to himself, or herself^ * That scoffer must have his way, 
he caunot enter into my poetic feelings.’ In factfl believe that Fixer 
thinks he is a far better judge of natural scenery, pictures, and works .of 
art, than John Ellesmere. And the dog is right. I shall always for the 
future get him to go to the Exhibition for me. v “* 

\JELere Fixer and Ellesmere made faces at one another . The dog 
has a way of interchanging looks with Ellesmere which is irre- 
sistibly comic.] 

MB. MIDHURST. , 

I do not think it is so interesting to remark how the # different kinds of - 
scenery affect you, os how the same scenery or the same object affects you 
at different times of your life. i 

I remember, when I was a young man, seeing one of tbe most celebrated 
ruins in Europe. I was young in health, in hope, in heart, in everything. 
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I great pity for the poor old ruin. It would tumble down, no doubt, 
wKfie my fortunes were rising, and when my happiness was culminating. 
With an Englishman's notion of doing everything by sheer cash, I would 
have subscribed some money to prevent the great ruin from becoming 
more ruinous. 

I passed through that critical period* of one's life, in which one gene- 
rally contrives to do so much that cannot be undone, and that certainly 
had better not have been done. My hopes fled. My fortune was deeply 
injured. My schemes of ambition failed. I had in every way cause for v 
regret and sorrow. Bankrupt, though the world did not observe it, in 
fame, in fortune, and in health, with something very like remorse con- 
stantly biting at me — as of course my follies and my sins had taken their 
full share in my ill-success, — I revisited that ruin. 

It scarcely seemed to me ruinous at* all. I paced along its vast halls, 
its corridors, and galleries, and found no change in anything. The same 
yellow lichens were upon the same broken archway, and I said to myself, 

* I am the ruin now.* x 

Time went on. It is not so easy for a man of any force and perseve- 
rance to bq ostensibly ruined. I silently recovered myself. Through 
long tedious years (oh ! how tedious) I rebuilt my fortune, lowered and 
reconstructed my ambition, and even reinvigorated my health. 

Again, in a tour of Europe, I was near the great ruin, and resolved tq 
revisit it. My original perception of its ruinousness came back upon me ; 
but withal it seefacd so young. I was now the more aged of the two, had 
suffered more — suffered irreparably, — had seen more of life, could have 
given the old building some advice, I thought. 

The next time that I visit that ruin — and I fancy that it will be just 
before T die, — I shall see it in its true light. I shall perceive that it is 
aged and ruinous, and I Bhall know that I *ftn so myself. 

* ELLESMERE. 

Pray, don’t be so lugubrious, Mr. Midhurst ! If you do, that dog and 
I shall set up howling together. I came out to enjoy 'myself, and I u ill not 
be moralized upon, philosophized upon, sentimentalized npon, o* other- 
ways- maltreated. If one of the young ladies will come with me (‘ two’s 
\ company,' as the old proverb nays, ‘ aiyl three’s none’), I shall run aw ay up 
the llhine, and shall leave all you intelligent and pleasant ruins to your- 
selves. No ! upon second thoughts, I shall not quit a ruin that orders 
dinner so judiciously. No young lady’s society, not even that of the 
learned Miss Mildred, can compensate for bad cookery and ill-composed , 

dinners. Young wives should sometimes think of that. 
r * 9 

« r MILVERTON. 

You are the most impertinent man, Ellesmere, that ever was invented, 
and almost everything you say ought to be an 4 aside,’— not a stage * aside,' 
heard in the remotest gallery, tbut a real aside.’ For my own part, I 
should not caro if it was a f soliloquy. 

ELLESMERE. 

This is the manjplio abjures satire ; but I am always trampled upon. 

^ , MILVERTON. 

I have been very much struck, Mr. Midhurst, with the truth of what 
you hav^been saying. J have appreciated the immense changes that go 
on ig. one’s self, by the different ways in which one contemplates the same 

S icture at different epochs of one’s life : especially if it be a picture of any 
epth and meaning. I was looking the otner day at a great work of art, 4 
which in njy green youth I used to dote upon, and I was lost for a time 
in mete criticism upon it — indulging the habit I have unconsciously 
picked' up, while? living with authors, artists, and critics. It was only 
by a vigorous effort that I put aside all that was needless in tbc criti- 
cism, and again recalled ana revelled in the joy which I had first felt 
in contemplating the great work. I am one or those fortunate men to 
w hom criticism came late. I ne\jpr knew anything about style, for instance. 
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until I had been punished by innumerable criticisms on nfy own style. I 
used to read books with a kind of fury, tearing the hearts out of "thejn as 
it were $ 

ELLESMEBE. 

A strongish metaphor that ! 

^ILVERTON. 

— and I could not have uttered a single rational word about the style 
of men most remarkable for their style. I scarcely knew (you will hardly 
believe it) that Johnson was pompous, Gibbon measured, and Addison 
r polite. I asked each book, 4 What have you that is new to tell me P* And 
1 read even poems without much thought about their metro or their 
melody. 

El.LESMERE. 

Swinish, my dear fellow, swinish! 1 should have prophesied that 
such a man would ultimately go to live in Pigshire. I Know I always 
criticised from the very first ; sometimes, even, before I had road the book, 
as is the way with the best and surest critics of all ages. 

MILVERTON. 

I can well believe you. For my part, I should not be sorry at times to 
go back to my former * swinishness,’ as you call it. In a highly thought- 
ful and enlightened age, we are all of us too much disposed to criticise. 
Criticism has, perhaps, destroyed more good action than it over guided. 

ELLESMEBE. • 

That Is so like you, Milverton, — winding up with an imposing aphorism, 
which Dunsford and the rest of your followers take for gospel. I wish I 
had time or energy to cross-esamine it ; I would work it down to nothing. 

MILDBED. 

It might not be the less tiyie for all that. 

[After this , we walked about the wood in separate parties . • 1 
observed that Ellesmebe attached himself to 9 Mb. Midiiuhst, 
which was g great comfort to me , as I had been afraid of Elles- 
mere's blicntness shocking our new friend . In about half an hour 
we were all sitting again at qur old spot , which had been^chosen 
originally by Mb. I^idhubst, who seems to have a keen eye for 
what is comfortable as iqgll as beautiful . Ellesmebe began by 
saying that he was becoming a seriotis character fa solid personage, 
as he had promised i»s at I)essins.’] 9 

ELLESMEBE. 

And now, in my new character, I shall feel it my duty (something un- 
pleasant is coming, of course) to bring before the Court a few arguments 
in reply to my learned friend’s pleadings of yesteijlay. You must know, 
intelligent jurymen, and still more intelligent jury women — flattery is never 
lost in that quarter — that Mr. Milverton is a very subtle individual ; as 
plausible as ho is subtle ; and as perti^aoious as he is plausible. (Thero 
is nothing like abusing the lawyer on the opposite side before ono begins 
one's 'case.) Another thing that imposes upon you is, that he has mani- 
festly a great respect for his own opinions, which gives an appearance of 
weight to what he «ays. If he were t S tell you 4 delays are dangerous, 1 
he would put it in such a way as to lead you to think that lie, liad 
carefully considered the other side, and had exhausted the question“f 
whether delays are not useful. Indeed, if he were to tell yos> 4 that two 
and two make four,' it would not be that the common public thought so 
— that would have had no weight with him; but that he, Leonard 
Milverton, Esquire, of Worth- Ashton, in the county of Hants, had come 
to that conclusion, — that is the point. 

MILVERTON. , 

How adroit all this is. And so you are going to take up the puritan 
side P 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes, I take up any side for a fee, and I have imagined a fee to myself 
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in this case, dbadiah SnufHeton and others, against the common, profane 
people'of England — one hundred guineas. 

DUNSFOBD. 

How full you are of mockery, Ellesmere. You cannot help ridiculing 
the side you are about to tako up. 

ELLESMEBk. 

Well, I shall do my best for them. And first, I beg you all to remark 
that we heard not one word yesterday about the question of other peoples* 
time being taken up in order to provide innocent amusements for Milver- 
ton’s dear, dirty public. 

MILVERTON. 

Hot dirty, Ellesmere. That is not in your brief. 

ELLESMERE. 

But wliat do you say to the main question P You must make some 
people work who don’t want to work, and who ought to have rest, on 
the Sunday. You introduce the practice of work, you! sanction it, you 
Avould almost compel it. Whether you please to consider this an argument 
or not, it is one which weighs with a great many good people. 

MILVERTON. 

I am glad to hear that it does, as when it is answered — and I am sure 
it is answerable, — they are likely to be on my side. ^ 

Do you imagine that no work is caused now by the demands for amuse- 
ment of some kind — perhaps f or simple stupefaction, — which are made on a 
Sunday by those numerous classes to whom I have alluded P I would 
engage to furnish the people of any great ci«ty with all the rational amuse- 
ment that can be requisite, at the same, or at a less, expense of labour 
than the same people demand now for the coarsest purposes on that day. 
These arc all questions of detail. How you*can furnish some amusement, 
and minimize the amount of labour to be expended upon it on a particular 
day — how you dkn contrive that that minimum of labour shall be so 
shared by a number of persons as to preserve to t\,em their enjoyment 
of the^ day in question four times out of five — how you can manage, 
by the use of great establishments, admirably organized, to prevent the 
work of thousands of small establishments — all these are questions to 
which inlelligent^pien might direct theif minds. 

Meanwhile, on the other hand, you are to recollect that thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons*’ spend the Sunday in a dangerous and brutal 
Vfianner. You are to recollect the cost, the suffering, and tho misery of 
drunkenness, and you are not lightly to throw away the opportunity of 
combating so great an evil. « 

« ELLESMERE. 

The intelligent jurymen who Riirround me, especially the stout gentle- 
man in the blue coat with metal buttons, will observe that all the argu- 
ments of my learned friend are* hypothetical: It will be seen — it may be 
tried — it is sure to be found— are the modes of speech of that ingenious 
advocate. 

MILVERTON. 

All that we want is the opportunity of trying whtfi; can judiciously and 
fairly be done to elevate, improve, and utilize tho people’s day of rest, 
which, with a strange forgetfulness of the just liberty of the subject, you 
deny tons! 

A* to the religious part of the question, about which I have not hitherto 
said anything, I should merely observe that, the Sabbath being made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, and the nature, habits, and climate of 
man in* the West being totally different from that of man in the East, the 
mode of spending, the Sabbath might also be totally different, and yet the 
spirit of tne commandment be entirely maintained. What would be rest 
to a Jew in Palestine, would be fatigue to us in England. There are some 
_ remarks of Sir Humphry Davy on this point, which however I will not 
molest you with at present. 
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Moreover, I maintain, resting upon that passage in ofte of St. Paul's 
Epistles, ‘Let no man judge you in meat ana drink, that we Christians 
have 'a thorough Christian liberty to consider this matter of the Sabbath 
for ourselves. 

And lastly, I must tell this good company that I would rather not argue 
the theological point with them until they have read the greatest and most 
elaborate work that has been Written on the subject of the Sabbath : I 
mean that book by Sir William Domville.t It is one of the ablest con- 
troversial works I ever read, written in the soberest and most pious 
f spirit, with an abundance of learning admirably brought to bear upon the 
subject. 

ELLESMERE. 

My brief, here, at this part of the argument, is rather lengthy, and at 
the same time somewhat illegible) Proceed. 

MILVERTON. 

Again, there is one awkward question I wish to put to the learned 
lawyer on the other side — namely, what is to bo done with the vacant 
hours of uneducated men P How are the soldiers to employ themselves at 
Aldershot and in the Crimea P And, by the way, do not these stupid out- 
breaks, in Hyde Park, of the listless ignorance and love of mischief in large 
masses of our poor fellow-countrymen, suggest something to your mind as 
to the danger of the present state of tilings P 

ELLESMERE. 

I am not instructed how to answer these vague and; unpleasant ques- 
tions; but I am instructed to maintain that dancing is a foolish, unprofitable, 
ungodly, carnal amusement. 

MILVERTON. 

Then you are instructed to maintain as great a piece of folly as 
ever existed in the mind of^man. You lawyers proceed greatly upon 
authority. Will you put your finger upon any single passage of any great 
authority, sacred or profane, who has declared, this doctryjc P 

f DTJNSF0RD. 

Our Saviour was present at the Marriage at Cana. Dances were in 
usage at some of the J ewish ceremonies — were perhaps used on that occasion. 

ELLESMERE. _ _ 

What, you against me ! If y<Jn venturi .even to havp a cricket-match* 
amongst the boys on a Sunday, at Twaddleton-cum-Mud, I will mako the 
parish too hot to hold you. What will Miss Smith sayP What the 
reverend and severe Miss Jones P What the all-important Mrs. Grundy f 

dunsford, becoming v&y red in the face. 

I do not want your assistance, sir, in Managing my parish, ahd I think 
it is rather impertinent in a young man like you, to . I am a clergy- 

man of what is called the LovV Church, (not that I recognise any such dis- 
tinctions as * high' and * lo^’) but I am pot going to subscribe to every 
foolish tenet of my brethren, and to malfe my parish less manageable than 
it otherwise would be. But what an old fool I am to lot myself be angry 
with one whose business it is to annoy and provoke everybody. 

• « ELLESMERE. 

My dear Dunsford, I honour and esteem you above all people. ^You 
are the bravest clergyman I know. How could you be in such a rage wTth 
meP But as Charles Lamb said, or intimated, men of fun and humour 
are seJHom thoroughly understood. I'll take care that none of you have 
an opportunity of misunderstanding me again, and being cross with me. 
Henceforward I will talk like a rational being, and be the worst companion 
you ever lived with. - 

* ‘Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in drinkj or in respect of an 
holy cl ay, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days : which are a shadow of 
things to come ; but the body is of Christ.’ (Col. ii. x6, 17.) 

t The Sabbath, by Sir W. Domville, Bart. Two vols. 8vo. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 
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dunsfobd, taking Ellesmebe’s hand. 

Mehercle, senex stultissimus sum. Peccavi, peccavi. 

ellesmere, turning to the young ladies. 

He allows that he is a little afraid of Miss Jones ; that is the meaning 
of the Latin. 

DUNSFOBB. 

You rogue 1 

MILVEBTON. 

Now that this little encounter between one of the Jury and the 
Counsel has ended, I shall take the opportunity of explaining some of my 
former statements, and of fortifying some of my positions. I am not 
particularly wedded to dancing — I don’t suppose it to be a panacea for 
human ills— I do not wish to contend that any particular day should be 
set apart for festivity — I do not want to 'shock good people more than can 
be helped. But I do declare that the amusements of the common people 
in England are infrequent, unsocial, not beautiful, and not improving. 

MIDHUBST. 

Just look at those gin-palaces, expressing in their form the collected 
ignorance of the most ignorant body of men m the world — architects and 
builders, — that is, with some splendid and rare exceptions, of men who 
least know what they can do and what they ought to do with the materials 
before them. Look at those flaring, hideous things that affront the night. 
Palaces they are. called ! There is no society m any palace so dull as 
society in a gin-palace. Think only of one thing, that the guests there 
drink their melancholy fiery potions, standing. Now, what I want to 
substitute are cheap cafes. Such a chango will not be effected easily or 
speedily ; but you may rely upon it that these caffs would be the greatest 
boon to the poor, and would do more good than oceans of sermons. 

4 ELLESMEfiE. * 

Add also essays, and I will agree with you. But you have really come 
out splendidly, Mr. MidJiurst. Hitherto you have Ijjeen employed, as far 
as I could discern, only in blackening all creation ; vjiow a little speck of 
white^appears upon the horizon. But do not let us talk any more about 
the subject. If you want me to speak seriously about it, I must say that 
Imtfgrce substantially with Riverton ^ but I am sure you will never 
’succeed in doing* any good until you thoroughly appreciate all that can be 
said on the other side, and dg your best to .conciliate the many excellent 
persons who have the misfortune to hold the narrowest views ux>on the 
Whole matter. 

I am tired of being wise ; let us turn head-over-heels a little. Boy, 
you shall 'have a pound of cherries (which will be a good thing for your 
father, as he will have<a chance of getting rid of you sooner), if you will go 
down the hill, making windmills all the way. A boy seems to me to 
express more of the boy-nature when he is doing that than in anything 
else. < 

\The boy began to take Ellesmebk at his word. We all laughed 
very much, except Mr. Midhubst, who seldom goes beyond a 
slow, pleasant smile. EiLESMiBE and Dunsfobd were unusually 
gracious to each other , as if they wished to ' efface all recollection 
of any offence that had been given or taken.] 


IV. 

Scene. — Steamboat on the Meuse. A good-natured and lively foreigner, 
supposed to be a Belgian manufacturer , is talking earnestly with 
Ellesmere, and gesticulating not a little. 

* fobeioneb. 

There is linos behind lines, I tell you. There is seventy thousand men 
there. When you take one thing what you have but another as beog or 
beegerP Bah !I have the best of informations. It is impossible to take 
Sebastopol. 
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ELLESMEBE. 

It may be so ; but the place will be taken, nevertheless. We do not 
know how to leave off when we have once begun a thing. That is an in- 
capacity, Sir, which the English labour under. You say that the intelli- 
gence we have now of the state of affairs in Sebastopol would make any 
rational people reconsider they plans. You admit that the French are 
not rational in this respect — that when they have once begun what they 
call ‘ a career of glory,’ they are not likely to leave off. 


FOREIGNER. 

Oh de devils! dey go right over de world, and never look behind 
dcm. 


ELLESMERE. 

But you were pleased to addjthat we English were a thoughtful people 
— a commercial people — and that you hoped better things from us. Now, 
you speak very good English — 


FOREIGNER. 

Oh you flatter, Sir ; but when I was young, I live two three years at 
Leeverpool. 


ELLESMERE. 

You do not speak exactly ns we do, but I can see you thoroughly un- 
derstand all I say. I wish I had as much knowledge of any foreign 
language. Now, regard all the gentlemen and ladies that I shall point 
out to you. They are of one party. Look at that dark, weary-looking, 
heavy-lipped man who is smoking a cigar, into whose face the bulldog is 
looking up. He is a writer, and we call him in our party the philosopher. 


FOREIGNER. 

Oh yes, I understand. He believe in noting. 

* ELLESMERE. 

No, he believes in many things. And besides, if a philosopher 
believes in nothing else, ne is sure to believe ill himself pretty 
largely. Then you/sec that fat, siekly-looking man on the other side of 
the vessel. 


FOREIGNER. 

Oh yes, he regular Englishman ; he over-eat a good deal. 

ELLESMERE.' * 

You deceive yourself, my friend. We eat less than any other 
European nation; only we eat faster and with less enjoyment, aiul 
our food disagrees with us more. Then look at that gentleman in blacK, 
w ith tights. 

FOREIGNER. 

Ah, ver respectab* man ! t 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes. Then you see that chubby byy,,who of course is talking to the 
man at the helm, as it is specially forbidden tef do so. Then you see those 
two young ladies in the brown dresses. 


FOREIGNER. 

Ah, the ver pretty round-faced young ludies. 
ver happy ; the ladies are all so pretty. 


You Englishmen are so 


ELLESMERE. 

And then you see that serving man, in livery (his name is Joseph), 
who is looking about with a bewildered stare at the fortifications of Huy, 
which, if I mistake not, we are just passing. Go and ask all these people 
(they represent many classes in society) what they think about the taking 
of Sebastopol. Say you were sent by me, if you feel any difficulty about 
being introduced. • 

FOREIGNER. 

No, I no feci. Everybody is what you call introduced in a steamship. 
( Goes over to the boy.) Well, my leetel man, and so you would like to com- 
mand a ship and go and take the Russian by his beard P 
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' BOY. 

I shall, some day. Wont I go in and win ! 

FOREIGNER. 

I suppose you tink you take Sebastopol yourself P 

BOY. 

No, I am not old enough, — my cousin, George will be at the taking of 
Sebastopol this year ; he is just gone out. 

foreigner, aside . 

Oh de foolish boy ! But all boys is alike. [He moves off to Mr. 
Midhurst.] Ah, a ver fine day, Sir! I wonder whether they have 
dis weather at Sebastopol. But it is no matter what weather they have 
there, it is sure not to be took. You will soon go away, I suppose, from 
there P fj 

MIDHURST. 

Yes, when we have taken it, I suppose we shall. 

FOREIGNER* 

It never will be took, I tell you. I have de best of informations. 

MIDHURST. 

Sir, our people are sometimes imposed upon by priests, always over- 
ridden by lawyers, played with by authors, idled over by legislators ; but 
we are not going to be bullied by any foreign potentate upon errth. 
[Foreigner looks aghast , not having expected such an outburst .] 

Do they dine well on board this steamer ? Had we better dine here, 
or wait till we get r to Lifcge P 

FOREIGNER. 

Oh they dine ver well. [ Aside .] lie tink of nothing else. [Foreigner 
moves on to Milverton.] Pardon, Sir, but your friend over there said 
you would be ver happy to talk to me about the war. I say Sebastopol 
will never be took. Ho says it will. But ‘he is a man, I can see, who 
likes to jeer and laugh and mock, but you are a more grave man, much 
wiser as he. Yo ft are a Philosophe. t 

MILVERTON. v. 

It certain to be taken. I have never had the most distant shadow 
of a doubt of that.* You do not understand us, Sir, though I see you under- 
stand the English language well . q W e are, in some respects, a stupid people, 
a melancholy people, a forbearing people* 1 ; but we arc a sure people. Look 
at the matter now in the most business-like planner. The gross materials 
for war are at least equal, "i ou will not contend that any given llussian 
& superior to any given Englishman or Frenchman. The science on the 
side of the allies is incomparably greater. It is not, as yet, directed into 
one channel, *namcly, that of war, but it will be, if the thing goes on. 
The power of money i: all on our side ; and, in short, the whole affair is 
but a question of resolve. The needful resolve has been taken by the 
people of England; and though I know much loss of France, I do not 
doubt that such resolve has been taken by the French also. The old story 
of the Sybilline books, that vast old truth, is going to be enacted over 
again ; and you may depend upon it, Sir, that as each month passes away, 
the Emperor of Russia will have worse and worse terms; ana, if the, war 
lasts for some years, ho will be absolutely stripped of a large part of his 
dwinions. That sin of Poland will come home yet. 

FOREIGNER. 

[Bows and withdrenos, muttering to himself \ — * Oh they have always 
such a number of fine words , the Philosophest they have no sense 
0 what is common.* He walks away to Joseph the servant.'] 

Well Josef, you are ver glad to be making de tour with your master? 

JOSEPH, pulling his hair . 

' Yes sir, his ReVerence never goes anywhere without me. Missus, his 
sister, says he could not take care of hisself. 

^ A 

* This conversation took place in August* 1855. 
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FOREIGNER. 

You are of the poor people in England. Ah, bah, they suffer ver 
much from this war. I suppose you is all ver tired of him. You lost a 
relation or two, I dare say. 

JOSEPH. 

I suppose Master has been telling you about poor John Digswell, my 
cousin. He was the gamest young fellow in the whole village. The 
Rectory kitchen has never been the same since. Lord love you, Sir, I 
will tell you how it was. The Rooshiaus came up one foggy morning, and 
John Digswell was nigh about the first man as seed ’em. The bugles 
blow like mad ; out they all come. Bang, fire, charge — druv out for a 
minute. Bang, fire, charge again — druv out onco more. Charge again— 
no more powder. Charge agam—and right good use they make of the butt 
ends of their muskets and stwoaiys (Hampshire for stones), John DigBwell 
(he could throw a horse down) knocked over a Rooshian officer, almost 
without seeing him, a poor pale boy, with them delicate long fingers 
you can look through like ; just for all the world, he said, like Master 
Charles’s, master’s nephew as died; and John Digswell said as how, 
as he was kneeling over him, he felt as they two were alone in the 
world ; and in his letter, which was three pages long, says he, all the 
fuss and rumpus about the war, and all the grand talk of the news- 
papers, soenied so far off, and this poor boy, who got more like 
Master Charles as he was dying, seemed so near ; and just as John was 
thinking this, tramp, tramp, comes a lot of the enemy’s sodgers right over 
them both, and broke John’s arm, and he went into the hbspital, where that 
dear good lady is ; but there is a many like her in England, and one not 
far off, as I’m a thinking ; and John wroto us the long letter then, telling 
us as I have told you, and said he had got a diarrey or some’at of that 
sort the matter with him, and he thought he should not be long for this 
world, but ho was not sorry, find ho would die a hundred times, he said, for 
his Queen and his country ; and he sent Martha— that’s the parlour maid 
at the Rectory — a little chain of bright hair and gold iliread, which liad 
beep on the poor Rjftshian officer’s wrist, and which he was a kissing of 
just afore he died ; and then we saw in the next paper John’s name apiongsfc 
those who died at the hospital ; and Martha’s never been the same girl 
since, and she’s always a talking of the beautiful Rooshian youngjady 
whose hair she’s mortal sure it wfts, and a* pitying on lyr, and a may be 
thinking on her own trouble as well, for she was mortal fond of John, and 
that’s all about it. [Here pobr Joseph begefn to cry.] 

FOREIGNER. f 

But, my poor fellow, you are wiser than Monsieur J ean — dis Decgcsvell, 
what you call him P — you would not go fro do war, would yoti P # 

. JOSEPH. 

Oh, dang it, but I would though, to-morrow, if it wore not for old 
master, ana if young Master Cliarles«WAs ajjve and would take us all. 
Lord love ye, there's a dozen of us in the village as would have followed 
him to Sebastopol, or the end of the world. But I suppose that 'ere place 
he took by this time. At any rate it be afore long. That you may 
depend on, Sir. • 

foreigner, moves away with a peevish gesture . * 

Bah ! they are all alike. It is a people that you cannot make the head 
or tail of. They are as obstinate as a brick wall. I shall not go over to 
the young ladies. They all sing the same song ; and that tall mocking 
man looks as if he made one bit of fun of me. I should not like to have 
many dealings with him, though I know a thing or two myself. But 
Sebastopol will never be took for all dis talk. . Ah, mon Dieu, mbn Dieu, 
what a silly people it is, what an obstinate pig of a peddle, dese English. 
[A bell rings, and dinner is announced on hoard the steamer . Mr. Mid- 
hurst is seen in the distance , anxiously securing good places for the young 
ladies and' himself,] 
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v. 

Scene. — The public gardens near Aix la Chapelle , the same persons 
present , raotf yet assembled together in one party . Ellesmebe 
jwd Duns ford are sitting under some lofty fir trees in the highest 
part of the garden . ^ 

ELLESMERE. 

I beg to say, my dear Dunsford, that' my remarks to him never are 
impertinent, — that is, in the true meaning of the word. You do not see 
the vices of style, and even of thought, which he might fall into, if he were 
not kept within bounds by a splenetic critic such as I am. Imagine for a 
moment that he had been a petty provincial notoriety, instead of living all 
his life in the world, kicked about here by men, knocked down there by 
facts, as every man who lives in the world must be, — why, those tendencies 
to see everything through a poetic medium, and to chip up everything 
into aphorisms, would have gained upon him ; and he would have been 
one of your many Grand Unintelligibles of whom the world is very tired. 
I do not know what that man docs not owe to me. I believe that one 
reason why I like him so much, is that I have been so useful to him ; and, 
as for giving him offence, I never did in my life, — at least, for more than 
a moment. He cares too much about substantial success, by which I mean 
persuading people to think as lie thinks, not to bear with floods of criticism 
if he can get any good out of them. 

dunsford. ^ 

But you arc so disrespectful, my dear Ellesmere. 

ELLESMERE. 

Am I particularly so to him ? Is there anybody to whom I am re- 
spectful P 

It seems absurd to say to you what I am going to say, for you ought to 
kqow it, but the fact is I like that man almqst better than anybody in the 
world. He has sense enough to see that. And, let me tell you, ho is not 
a man so very ea?y to be loved, notwithstanding all his outward appearance 
of good nature, and the fine things he says about friendship. I know him 
well. There is that in him which puts mo in mind of something in* the 
mountain scenery we used to walk about so muck when I was your pupil. 
All of a sudden, high up in the mountain, you come upon dark. 
Bitent, deep, cold pools. Somehow or other they make you shudder. 

DUNSFORD. 

Blaming poetic tendencies, you rush into^poetry yourself, and certainly 
(do not avoid the obscure. 

ELLESMERE. 

It may be so ; but, in a queer fashion, do I not convey to you my 
meaning P 

DUNSFORD. 

I think I understand you. But these pools are all invisible to me. 

. EL1/E8MERE. • 

Then, again, those men who have very wide sympathies, and large 
objects which are ever before them, are not such very loving friends, 
let me tell you. r 

Now iust listen — suppose I were to die suddenly, and ho was toliear 
tff IT on the same morning in which he received news that some clause, ho 
had long been driving at, was introduced into a Health Act, oiT a 
Nuisances Removal Bill, lie would set the one thing against the other. 
Oh yes, you may shake your head, but he would do so. He would bo 
very much affected, I own, at breakfast time. The ladies, for I must tell 
you what the whole family would do, would cry a little — but it would be 
very handsome of them to cry even that little ; and then they would Bay, 
for they are forgiving creatures, * Mr. Ellesmere was not near so rough as 
he seemed ; we shall miss him very much ; our conversations will never 
be what they have been and then, in a few minutes afterwards, Miss 
Blanche would whisper to Miss Mildred , 1 Emily Graham tells me in her 
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letter that there is to be a change this winter in bonnets^tliey are to be 
worn a little on the head, and are not to be quite so fantastical/ Then 
there would be some mutterings about * guipure/ * bar&ge/ and ‘ moird- 
antique/ So much for their sorrow. 

He would go into his study, very sad, I admit. He would pass in 
review our school days, and college days, and think very harmonious and 
pretty things about me and them. After a time, he would turn suddenly 
to his amanuensis and say, 1 Be*good enough, Mr. Pennington, to loot 
out for me the average rating of a tenement in Bethnal-green and in 
Shoreditch. You will find it in the Appendix to Grubb and Dusty’s 
, Report, which was printed in the Blue Books of last year. Wo have 
referred to that valuable Paper before. My firm belief is, that you will 
find the average rating under £7 15*. 6 d. If so, at least two hundred 
thousand persons will come uncb*r the operation of this clause, and bo 
benefited by it. Upon my word' this House of Commons is doing its 
work very well / — by which he would mean that some of his notions were 
entering into legislation ; for that is the definition each of us gives of 
the House of Commons working well, namely, when it happens to agree 
with our particular selves. 

Then lie would sigh deeply, and say, * Poor dear Ellesmere, how I 
should like to have written to him on this matter j but he never took the 
interest I could have wished in such things’ (very ungrateful of him this 
speech would be, because I have always voted upon them exactly as ho 
told me) ; and then he would set to work — not that lie w T ould do much that 
day, but he would try to work : ho would try to Torget jnc by means of 
working. 

Now, if all the inhabitants of Bethnal-green were to become angels and 
fly away (which they soon would, if they had w ings), it w r ouldnot affect me 
so much as the w*eal or woe of any friend, even of my philosophic friend. 
But I am a base fellow, loving the concrete, the visible, the known — J 
mean the know r n to me. 

D17NSFOHD. „ . 

I have heard you # witli patience, Ellesmere, but you are shamefully 
unjust. I cannot mer.c you in ridicule ; you arc a master of that science. 
By the way, may it not bo as much abused as any other mode of«tylo 
and thinking ? 

ELLESMEBE. 

It may, — but nobody cares w r haf I say. 

4DUNSFORD. 

There is no catching you : you elude one, sometimes by a skilful mo* * 
. desty, sometimes by downright impudence. I cannot hope to change 
your opinion of your friends ; but upon Questions of style I claim to be 
heard a little : and I maintain that every way mqp have of expressing 
themselves is good. I mean that metaphors, similes, aphorisms, all forms 
of embodying human thought, have their place, and enter into a good style. 

•ELLESMFJME? * # 

Good gracious, Dunsford ! you need not make such an uncontradictable 
assertion w ith so much pomp. The question is about abusing this right of 
entry. # 

• • DUNSFOBD. 

Well then, I w T ill ask you a question. Have you never had caiTSfc" 
to recollect anything, simply because it was expressed pithily and apho* 
ristically P 

ELLESMEBE. 

Yes ; I shall never forget one of his aphorisms ; but it was not because 
the thing w r as true, but because it was apposite. I cannot tell you all the 
circumstances, because it would be betraying political secrets^ but our 
friend had been endeavouring for some days, or rather nights, to persuade 
a certain cold, wise, eloquent, powerful man in the House of Commons to 
take a particular line on a certain subject. Great was the war of words ; 
and each of the antagonists was very anxious to overcome the other with- 
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out offending lim. I am not sure that the orator had not the best of the 
argument. At any rate he had, looking at the matter from his point of 
view, and with regard to his future influence on the House of Commons. 

1 assisted at one of their midnight conferences (the political man had no. 
other time) ; and it was as good as a play. Our friend stated his case— of 
course leaving out some of the principal difficulties (it is not lawyers only, 
my dear friend, who deliberately make the best of their own side of the 
question). The orator replied with great force. Our friend made his re- 
joinder with whatever subtlety and vigour he could bring to bear upon the 
question. Each pretended tliat he was only working out the other's views 
to their just conclusions. There was then a pause. In our college days, « 
both of these men, who had been well acquainted, were fond of some of 
the out-of-the-way Latin poets, — Fracastorius, Vida, Sannazarius, Johannes 
Secundus, — (there are such people, £L*e there notP) people who wrote 
this kind of thing, — 

‘ Mihi crede voluptas 

Nectit, sint quamvis aurea, vincla tamen,* 

trash I suspect for the most part, but neither tho author nor the orator 
were of my mind, — and they now resumed their old college w T ays, quoting 
what they w r cre pleased to call * beautiful passages/ All the time I could 
read in the anxious eye of our friend his desire to resume the serious con- 
versation, and even in his choice of passages I thought I could detect a 
meaning. Well, as I said before, it was as good as a play to me to sec 
these wily combatants; — but I wont tire you with an account of their 
proceedings. 

However, late one cold night, as I was coming home from my cham- 
bers, I met our friend in the street by accident. It was after the last of 
these conferences, which had not ended very successfully according to his 
opinion. We stood, I remember, just under tho gaslight, close to that 
tank, which is sometimes not very savoury' at the top of Piccadilly. Our 
friend looked haggard, and, for a philosopher, somewhat fierce ; and his 
expressions of t indignation were not exactly those he would have used 
if you had been present. What impostors we all i^re ! Wishing to turn 
his jnind to other thoughts, I pointed out to his sanitary mind the 
unsanitary nature of the water. But it would not do : he was not to bo 
diverted or pacified. At last, however, we parted, and I w as thinking in 
sorrow what a«,pity it is that all people who have the same objects cannot 
agree, and work together (a thought rather Dunsfordian than Ellesmerian), 
when suddenly he called me back. I went"; ho looked steadily at me, and 
said in a low, distinct Voice, ‘ We may be lost by our weaknesses, but w r e 
shall be damned for our strengths.' He then turned about and walked 
rapidly away, — and has never since alluded to the subject. 

* DUN8FOED. 

Ah, the aphorism is sadly true. I * do not wonder that you re- 
member it. „ 

1 ELLESMEBE. 

No, it is not true, not a bit true. The ‘strengths* in question are 
merely weaker weaknesses, or rather weaknesses crystallized. J3ut I could 
not help remembering the thing on account of the'rircumstances. , Now, 
fc h&ve I answered you, my dear Dunsford? [Dunsfobd could make no 
answer. He often finds that his best answers occur to him a day or two 
after the questions have been asked,'] But I must go and see after our fat 
friend, who looks very melancholy walking by himself. I declare I like that 
man more and more every day. Milverton hints that he is other than 
be seems — some person we ought to know. At any rate he is a 
morbid sort of fellow, with a great deal of poetry, or disease, or 
something of that kind, about him. By the way, do you observe that in 
all his tirades, Vhich come out like so many musket shots, he is very 
choice and careful in his use of w r ords P It is evident that, though he is 
talking hastily and abruptly, he is only uttering sentiments which have 
long been in his mind. His discreet use of adjectives shows that. Indeed 
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they are better chosen than those of Milverton, who is wiat you call i 
practised writer. 

DUNSFORD. 

Upon iny word this is'a very acute observation, Ellesmere. 


ELLESMERE; 

I flatter myself it is not the fifst one you have heard from me to-day. 

DUNSFORD. 

The substance of what he says is generally so displeasing to me — his 
outbursts are so unmeasured — that I have hitherto taken but little notico 
of his language. 

ELLESMERE. 

What is he poking at with his stick there P As I live, he is hunting 
after truffles, and has great thoughts in his mind of some Perigord pie. 
This must not be lost, [Ellesmere runs off in a hurry,] 


VI. 

Scene. — Another fart of the Gardens . Blanche and Mildred are 
sitting together . 

BLANCHE. 

But why must we liavo ivy -leaves P If my hair i$ to be dressed in this 
May-queen fashion, and I am to be allowed any .voice in the matter, I 
should prefer young oak-leaves. See, I have gathered some ; look at the 
beautiful acorns ; how well they would come down at the sides ! 

Mildred, going away for some more ivy, and talking to herself. 

He likes ivy best : she docs not care to remember that. He said 
‘ that ivy is an exact type of womanhood, as it partly destroys and partly 
sustains what it is attached td.* He might have made his simile more 
favourable to us; but they are an ungrateful race— these men. [She 
returns with more ivy, and goes on weaving it into her sisters hair,'] * 

BLANCHE. 

There must be some colour, Mildred ; I am so fond of colour ! 

MILDRED. 

I will find a wild rose, or red berries of stme kind, if I can. 

BLANCHE. 

And you, Mildred, what aro'you going to if ear P 

MILDRED. 

Nothing, dearest. I do not know that anything of this sort be- 
comes me. ■ 

BLANCHE. 

And why that sigh, Milly P • 

# MILDRED. 

We must not be called to account for ‘all our sighs, especially we 
women. # Mon talk a great deal of the sighing they go through for us. 
But I suspect theirs is chiefly to be found in poetry. Let us talk of some- 
thing more important. I wish I had a cnirror here to show you how 
beautiful you look. I* am proud of my work. It has quite a festive ap- 
pearance, though they are out ivy-leaves. ** 

BLANCHE. 

I sometimes fancy that we two just make up the feminine nature 
that would suit our solemn cousin, Leonard. I am the festive part ; for, 
grave man though he is, he delights in festivity. All the family of Du- 
chesne, from whom we are descended, have that in their blood. They 
rejoice in giving entertainments, merely for the beauty of the thing.* Old 
or voung, as wise ns Leonard, or as foolish as I am, we f are all fond of 
decking out a ball-room. 

MILDRED. 

And of seeing people happy in it. 

VOL. till. no. cccxm. 
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w BLANCHE. 

Oh, I think, sometimes, if all the peoplo who love to be happy and to 
make others happy could live in one big house, how nice it would be ! 

MILDRED. 

It must be very big, my pet. 

BLANCH#. 

Well, not a house, then— a little island, where there should be no rain, 
but where the flowers must grow very well without it. And then you 
Milly, and Leonard, and all the grave and wise people, should go over in 
boats to the main-land near, and make laws and acts of parliament, and 
drains, and all those things, and come back in the evening ; and we should 
welcome you so joyously on your return, with archways of flowers, and 
have all our dances and our music ready for you. And you must not 
bring back any newspapers, for wo sha’n’t want to hear any news, — unless, 
perhaps, a little about the fashions, — and it will be your business to tell us 
all about them, as you will be the only woman who will go with the sages 
in the little boats. 

If I could ever fancy myself marrying — but I don’t want to be married 
at all, — we are very happy as we are, — it would be to have a husband 
like myself — a thoughtless creature, only he must be vory rich, and we 
would entertain tho whole world. I would coax him to ask all the poor of 
the neighbouring town. I would not have great stiff parties of county 
magistrates. 

- “MILDRED. 

But you like magnificence, you little Fairy-queen,-™-* feathers, lappets, 
and diamonds,* as we road in the Court Circular. 

BLANCHE* 

Yes, we would have great parties too, whore there should be quantities 
of light, and silver plate, and bright garlands, and rich draperies ; but there 
should bo no dull people — several foolish ones, to keep me and my husband 
in countenance, but no dull people, I declare — not one. 

MILDRED. 

Then you would succeed, Blanche, in doing something which I am 
told 0 the greatest personages in society find very difliciilt. Besides, 
if this imaginary husband of yours is to command brilliant society, he must 
be powerful, o^very clever, br very learned : I do not well see how he can 
help being a good deal older than you. How will that suit P 

BLANCHE* 

Then I must be contented to do without the feathers, and the plate, and 
the lappets, and the diamonds, for I don’t want to be always craning my 
neck with looking up at my husband, and thinking how great and how 
wiso he is, and boirg half afraid to speak to him, or to laugh at him. 
No, I don’t want to look up or to look down ; I only want to be loved— oh, 
bo much loved ! I want one who will laugh at all my follies, and give me 
6ome follies of his own L to laugh at. Your very wise people frighten me 
out of my small wits. I cannot be great, like you, Mildred. That proud 
face of yours, with its straight little nose, and with its dark hair (wifi you 
not let me put one rose in it P), yras meant fbr a grand lady’s. You shall be 
a star which all people gaze at, as if it were the onty one, even when it is a 
feright night and there are ever so many others. 

MILDRED. 

^ I am not proud of myself ; but I must be proud of the man I am to 
love. I would rather be beaten or neglected by such a man than be doated 
on by another who did not deserve to command. 

BLANCHE. 

Fhncy any one beating my Mildred! Well, how different you are 
from me — in love fancies, as in everything else. Mine must love me 
only — only little me. 

MILDRED. 

Whether you deserve to be so loved, or not? 
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BLANCHE. 

Oh, deserts, my dear, wise, serious Milly, have nothing whatever to do 
with love. 

MILDRED. 

Perhaps not, in the first instance ; but 1 imagine there comes a time 
when they have something to do # with it. 

BLANCHE. 

Why will you sigh again, Milly P It was a very soft sigh, hut I heard 
it. There shall be no sighing in my little island. 

MILDRED. 

Nay, Fairy-princess, you only said that we were all to be gay. You 
would not have the barbarity to issue a royal ordinance that we must 
all be happy, or quit the island.* If you did, you would have but few 
subjects left to rule over. Your dances would be ill attended — and the most 
brilliant dancers would be the most frequently absent. Your choruses 
would be but faint and incomplete. Indeed, the sweetest voices might 
never be heard at all. There would be no contraltos, I fear. I am not 
sure that your own sister and principal woman- in- waiting would often be 
in attendance upon you. 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, Mildrod, I should not be happy then ; and so we should all go over 
together in a big boat to the main-land, and be active, and wise, and hard 
working, and benevolent, and uncomfortable eveymore ; and the story 
would not end properly at all — for all the pretty fairy stories end so nicely. 
That is why I like them ; they never make me unhappy; I am sure that 
everything is to come right in the end. The witches, just when they be- 
come most tiresome, always fly* away on broomsticks or are fixed in a tree ; 
and then the wall opens, and in comes the Prince who had been a toad — 
comes dressed in gold and white and jewels, with an aigrette of diamonds 
on his forehead, and in the centre of them a flaming carbuncle — the 
very jewel that had once been in the toad’s head, yo\* know. Oh* I 
could write such fairw stories, — indeed I can always put our cousin’s little 
Rose to sleep when all of you fail. 

MILDRED, 

I do not know, dearest, that such is the highest praise that can 
to a good story ; but I admit that nobody can amuse children as well as you • 
can, — yourself amongst the number. m 

blanche, 'getting up, and putting back Mildred’s hair with both 

her hands. § 

And so it would not be jealous, would it not P not even if its lover was 
like a naughty king I read of some time ago, who loved it very much, but 
loved some other lady a little also, and would tell it Jjow much beloved tho 
other lady. Oh, how proud it looks ! 

* MILDRED. 

He would come back to me, when hf ^wanted aid against his enemies, 
or watchful woman’s craft to guide him safe] v through the wiles of false 
friends, .or cheering words when all tho rest or the world was inclined to 
throw stones at mm ; and, maybe, I would not love him much the less for 
his delinquencies. Icwould be above all Jealousy — ‘ If I love tbee, what is 
that to thee P* That sentence has always seemed to me to convey bucIiUm. 
grand idea of true love. 

But then, my husband, or my lover, must be a great man. He must 
rule other men and other women as well as me. 

BLANCHE. 

And you are only to be the first of his slaves, then? 

MILDRED. 

The first, though! 

BLANCHE. 

That would never do for me. My lover must not wish to kiss the 
tips of the fingers of any other woman. Oh, I would hate him directly if 
be did so; ana so would you, Mildred, yours too. 

b 2 
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MILDRED. 

I hope not. Perhaps, however, I might be weak enough to do so. 
But hero they come, and so we must leave off talking our nonsense. How 
pale Sir John looks, I hope he is not unw ell. 

BLANCHE. 

Quite w ell enough, 1 daresay, to tea^c us all to death. 

MILDRED. 

Blanche, how can you P 

\Enter Ellesmere, Milverton with the dog, Dunsford, and Mr. 
Midiiubst.] 

ELLESMERE. 

What has become of the boy, Milverton P I have not seen him the 
whole morning ; have you P Did we bring him out with us P 

MILVERTON. 

No. 

ELLESMERE. 

Is he ill, tlicnP They are a terrible nuisance — boys ; but, after all, I 
suppose'thcy were an intended part of creation. I see by your smile there 
is nothing the matter with Him. 

MILVERTON. 

I bought him, yesterday, a most ingenious toy for blowing bubbles 
a large scale, and he asked me if he might not spend the w hole morning at 
home, in our bedroom,’ blowing them. 

ELLESMERE. 

The selfish little wretch! The ungrateful little animal! He must 
know' how glad I should have been to stay with him. No offence to the 
present society, but I cannot resist the pleasure of blowing bubbles, when 
it comes in my way. 9 

MILVERTON. 

1 I could not- help thinking, when he asked me, what a good illustration 
it was of what I had been saying about the directness of boys, and the 
indirectness of men, in their proceedings. If a man had wanted to spend 
a ha!ppy morning alone in blowing bubbles, what grand excuses ho would 
have made. "We should have heard about the theory of colours, and the 
‘mathematical calculations requisite to show the deviation from perfect 
sphericity in the bubble, and wo should not have heard one word about the 
intense pleasure of bubble-blowing. c 

ELLESMERE. 

What delights me in bubble-blowing is, that the morals to be drawm 
are so obvious that no moralist, however tiresome and commonplace, can 
presume to draw oik’s attention to them. One thinks of the growth of 
various questions in metaphysics, theology, and politics, as the bubble softly, 
rapidly dilates, and rises in the air, and of the end of these questions as it 
touches the ground and gently Vanishes art ay, and one’s thoughts are too 
complete ana obviqus for words. 

By the w r ay, I think I have left something behind me at the hotel. 
Don’t you w ant your parasol, Miss Mildred P Dunsford, I think you can- 
not be quite happy without that volume of Hey’s Lectures on the Thirty- 
Ittne Articles , which you were reading last night. I will go back to The 
Grcmd Monarque with pleasure for you. 

* DUNSFORD. 

Oh, the sly dog ! He wants to get back to Master Walter — another 
instance of the. indirect proceedings of men in general, and of lawyers in 
particular- 

MILVERTON. 

To toll vou the truth, I am not sorry the boy is not with us. I am 
going to ask your attention to a very serious, and somewhat dull matter, 
which the letters I received last evening from England have made me 
think much over, during a sleepless night. 
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ELLESMERE. 

Oh dear, oh dear ! The bubbles, the bubbles ! There will be no other 
happy morning, for the boy will be tired of his toy before another day ; and 
I can’t blow them myself, I always get the soap in my mouth, and — (here 
Ellesmebe spoke in a very clear whisper ) politeness absolutely forbids 
my going now. But about this serious matter that you are going to 
discuss -Is it very serious P I fike to know the worst, and to prepare 
one’s mind for it. I suppose it has reference to this dreadful warr I am 
so tired of talking about the war. 

MILVERTON. 

No. It is a much harder matter than the war that we are going to 
discuss, I hope. 

DUtfSFOBD. 

Alas ! that in the year of our Lord eighteen-hundred and 'fifty-five, it 
should bo possible for any one man so to disarrange the world, — and that 
not a wise man ! It is awful to contemplate. 

MILVEBTON. 

Yes ; we are but in the infancy of civilization. 

MIPIIURST. 

Don’t speak of infancy, sir. Not born, not bom. 

MILVERTON. 

I take comfort in our vast ignorance. What, if we could see but a 
little further ! What wondrous things would open to .our eyes ! The 
historian Hume has, a speculation somewhere of the great improvement 
that would tako place in the state of mankind if a little more industry — a 
very little — were added to the flature of man. Imagine a similar addition 
to our powers of perception. I sometimes fancy to myself what it would 
be if we could see things gro v — what an astonishing earth it would be- 
come to us. Imagine the beautiful, glistening, sheeny growth of a vast ex- 

E anse of grass taking place before your eyes ; or the buds qf a wavy forest 
reaking out visibly into life. And so, if our historical and political d*s- 
cernmcnt were pretcruaturally sharpened, what great things we might per- 
ceive forthcoming from this war. # 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh the divine comfort of a grand hypothesis ! Happy is the man w-ho # 
lives with philosophers. He shall have something to eom&rt him, even in 
an increase of Income-tax. • , 

MILVERTON. 

I think, Ellesmere, you ought to be happy when I tell you that my 
present views about the war can be summea up in a few words I heard 
the other day from a boy in the streets. • 

ELLESMERE. • 

Pray give us them. I delight in a bit of real life. 

* • MILVERTQN. . 

I was walking behind throe boys — fifteenerl or sixteeners, who were 
having a very quiot, serious quarrel — not brawling at all, but deeply angry 
with one another. At last, the least of the three, a' most determined- 
lookixlg little fellow, addressed the biggest with these]emphatic words—* If 
you want a devil of a cut on the head, you can have it. I am sorry 
there was a needlessly strong expression in the sentence, but I give it you just 
as he uttered it. It had a good effect : the quarrel went no further, as far 
as I perceived. Observe, now, the delicacy and determination of the boy’s 
words. He did not say, I shall give it you, but * you can have it ;* andhe 
threw the whole burden of the thing upon the great boy’s free will : * If 
yon want ,* &c., meaning that it was entirely at the big boy’s opfcjon to con- 
tinue tlio quarrel, but that the consequences were perfectly clear, and 
absolutely decided, in the small boy’s mind. Observe, too, the quiet 
strength in his use' of the word * can * instead of ‘ will * you can have it.* 
He wa$ a resolute little dog, marked with the small -pox, and with his head 
set upon his shoulders in a way that always indicates resolve. Oli, said I 
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to myself, what a model you are for diplomacy. Would that the pleasant 
Peer who rules over our Foreign Office were walking by my side — not that 
he much needs enlightening in this way, but he would, be glad to have his 
diplomatic sagacity confirmed by the wisdom of the streets. 

However, whether the boy was wise or not, he expressed my sentiments 
exactly as to quarrels in general, and as to the Russian war in particular ; 
and you will hear no more from me aboht that sad and tiresome subject 
for a long time. It is a far more difficult matter that I shall want your 
advice upon. 

MIDHTJItST. 

Let us arrange ourselves more judiciously. I never can give my best 
attention to anything unless J am comfortably seated. [Hereupon Mu. 
Midhubst made us all come to another k part of the garden , where there 
were scats or mossy hanks for reclining. ] 


RESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND* 


T HE return of Mr. Prescott to 
Spanish ground, the scene of 
his first success, will be viewed with 

g eneral satisfaction . The years that 
ave passed since the publication of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, have greatly 
enlarged the circle of readers pre- 
pared to receive him on familiar 
terms, without reserve — and without 
excitement: — havinglearnedfromhis 
previous -writings what may be ex- 
pected from him, and what he is 
not likely to give. These two 
volumes on Philip II. — a beginning 
only of the proposed work — will 
justify their anticipations. They 
display his well known eliarac- 
terwtics ; the same merits amj de- 
ficiencies ; on a come what enlarged 
scale, corresponding to the,, w 7 ider 
dimensions of his subject. 
f The History of Philip the Second 
is, truly enough, ‘the History of 
Europe during the latter half of the 
Sixteenth Century ;* Lnd this not 
only because the dominions to which 
he succeeded touched nearly every 
other European state of ©the 'firfe't 
class. It is yet more so, because of 
the part assumed by him as head of 
one of the two rival powers, the 
collision of which, during his age, 
•“‘determined the actual position and 
subsequent fortunes of all. It is 
therefore not merely the extent and 
complexity of subject that make it 
difficult to write this history. It is 
beset with disputed questions of the 


utmost importance, political, social, 
and religious, developed in marked 
opposition during this period ; which 
ever since have continued to agitate 
the European system, and on which 
the opinions of men are still divided. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Prescott's ability to satisfy all the 
demands of so arduous a task, it is 
obvious that at this incipient stage 
of hy 1 . progress, no final judg- 
ment can be expected. The last 
date in his second volume is the 
year 1570; a ^period including the 
first act only of the drama in 
which Philip was chief actor. So 
far, neither nis actions nor his de- 
signs betray that peculiar character 
which afterwards rendered his ma- 
lignant influence detestable. His 
system is cautious and pacific ; 
limited by the bounds of his own 
dominion, it makes no pretension 
as yet to engross or give law r to 
others. In England, as Mary’s 
consort, he prudently avoids all 
public^ responsibility for th# se- 
verities of her reign. His wars 
with the Pope and with France are 
just, as well as successful ; and ho 
uses his advantages with moderation. 
The persecution of his subjects on 
religious grounds, how r cver cruel, 
was not without example in other 
kingdoms ; he only walked, indeed, 
with a heavier tread in the steps of 
his father. t la the Netherlands, 
the opposition which his tyranny 


* History of the Jleign of Philip the Second , King of Spain. By William H. 
Presoott. Two vole. London : Bentley. 

t See Van Kampen. Gesch. der Niedcrltinde, b. ii. cap. v., 283; Meteren 
th., b. i. 50) says that 50,000; Grotius (Annul. 1 . i. 12) 100,000 persons, were 
pouted for heresy in the Low Countries during the reign of Charles ; the numbers 
bwever are certainly exaggerated. 
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provoked, has not yet grown above 
the height of a domestic quarrel; and 
his sanguinary vengeance rather 
exceeds the measure than violates 
the rule of what in his day was per- 
mitted to sovereigns incensed by 
4 rebellious subjects/ His oi*]y 
aggressive warfare, against the Mo- 
hammedan pirates, is gratefully 
hailed by Europe ; to which the 
Crescent is still a sign of fear. While 
the prestige of his power is at its 
height, it Juts not yet become odious 
as well as formidable to his neigh- 
bours. And whatever may be 
whispered of tragedies in his own 
household, they are still concealed 
intra petrietes : a theme of doubtful 
terror or pity, destined, perhaps, to 
be talked of for a while, and then for- 
gotten, — but for subsequent events 
which taught men to take for 
granted more than rumour had at 
first dared even to hint. In short, 
had Philip’s reign ended at this 
period, a name which now gives 
its sinister title to an age, might 
have been entered on the roll of 
severe and powerful kings, without 
incurring tne gravest sentence of 
history, or becoming to after times a 
symbol of all that most revolts 
humanity, shocks the* moral sense, 
and threatens the security of nations. 

It is in the ensuing portion of his 
reign that this hateful aspect pre- 
vails; when the intrusion of hig 
policy — a policy of selfish ambition, 
armed with intrigue, corruption and 
violence — is felt in every part of the 
European system, under an arro- 
gant pretext of Catholic zeal. This 
will be the trying part of the his- 
torian’s task ; the moral significance 
of which deepens as its surface 
is expanded. The growing proces- 
sion of eminent figures keeps pace 
with the crowd of notable events. 
The former we shall not enumerate: 
of the latter it will guffice to name 
the forty years* war in the Low 
Countries — which cost Philip the 
best jewel in his crown, and mado 
him pawn the rest in the hope of re- 
gaining it ; the Morisco war in the 
Alpuj arras ; the troubles and trea- 
sons'of the French League: the 
wars with Henri Quatre, with Eliza- 
beth of England; the seizure of 
Portugal; the destruction of the 
liberties of Aragon ; the rise of a 


new commercial pou#r in Holland ; 
the adventures of Dutch and Eng- 
lish sea-kings in the East and m 
the New World. Along this line of 
momentous changes rise a series of 
special incidents, frequent, enor- 
mous, and startling : — Bartholomew 
massacres ; battles of Lepanio ; the 
sieges of Antwerp and Paris ; the 
wreck of the Armada ; murders of 
the Guises, assassinations of Henry 
III. and of William of Orango : 
the story of Don Juan of Austria 
and Escovedo, with its sequel in 
the tragedy of Perez. Through- 
out these events, the dark presence 
of Philip is never lost Bight of; 
nothing can be more portentous than 
his pestilent activity, nothing more 
impressive than its utter failure. 
The Nemesis which pursues in- 
justice reaches him before his reign 
expires-, distress at home, defeat 
and odium abroad, are the sole fruits 
of his labours and, his crimes : and 
ho dies with every circumstance 
that can make the end of a bad life 
terrible and exemplary. It is need- 
less to say how much a theme 
like this demands from the histo- 
rian ; whether we consider the gra- 
vity of its main features, or the im- 
portance of its accessories. Among 
the latter, in a department neg- 
lected by previous writer^ the 
subject of finance may be mentioned. 
The pressure of debt bequeathed to . 
Philip by his father, increased by 
the loam of Belgium, and by the 
efforts to recover it, leads to the 
strangest fiscal complications; and* 
Philip, after straining every kind of 
exaction to the utmost, and resorting 
to the most pernicious and shameful 
expedients for raising money, sets 
the # first example of a state bank- 
ruptcy. in his administration of 
the commerce of the New World,* 
he founds the ‘colonial system;' 
wlfich, copied afterwards by other 
nations, has fettered the intercourse 
of mankind down to our own ddys.*** 
The development, under various 
phases in different regions, of the 

f reat religious Question, which, 
uring this period, arrived at its 
second crisis ; the social effects, 
both of this controversy Ttnd of the 
new channels opened to ambition, in- 
dustry, and science, by maritime dis- 
covery, and by the press, must also 


See Scherer. Allgemcine Geschichte des Wei than dels, ii. 229 ct scq. 
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be considered. ^ Nor can tlie higher 
phenomena of intellectual life in this ' 
age be overlooked by the historian. 
The first names in modern letters, 
with one great exception, belong to 
the 16th century. Shakspeare had 
written and Bacon begun to think, 
before its close. Cervantes was 
maimed at Lepanto : Lope wrote his 
Angelica, on board of the Armada. 
The dawn of English genius is con- 
temporary with the morning of 
Spanish literature: — a brief and 
glorious appearance, which for a 
while threw its splendour over 
the ruins of the state, until the 
whole region of thought was 
darkened, and the national spirit 
quelled, by the Inquisition. Such 
and so various are the topics in view 
beyond the point now reached by 
Mr. Prescott. It will bo seen that 
he has yet to arrive at the critical 
stage of his undertaking 
It may be added that what is 
already written cannot be pro- 
nounced complete or otherwise, until 
it is seen what supplements are 
hereafter introduced. It might bo 

S rpmature to insist on certain 
eficiencies, which, in the author’s 
method of arranging his subject 
under separate heads, may be sup- 
plied in a forthcoming section; 
or to describe as omitted what is 
merely reserved for discussion here- 
after. In short, of an unfinished 
piece, designed in this manner, the 
report, if meant to be just, can 
tpnly be in some respects provisional. 
Our attention therefore for the 
present wdll be given to distinct and 
separate features ; reserving general 
judgments for a later period. 

Tlie first question, in respect of 
histories proposed to be rewritten, 
concerns the materials useti. The 
praise which Ovid gives to Mulci- 
oer’s art will not greatly commend 
an historian; of whom it may fee 
said, that his workmanship counts 
lor little, if his matter be unsound. 
Even in pieces like Schiller’s Thirty 
Years' War, and Volta ire’s Peter the 
Great , the want of substantial accu- 
racy is barely compensated by graces 
of style anp acuteness of remark. 


Mr. Prescott, at all events, will not 
owe his success to such qualities : 
he takes his stand on authentic 
documents collected from MSS. in 
various archives, or lately published, 
— which wero unknown to his pre- 
decessors. 

Of printed materials, Spain has 
furnished the Documentos Ineditos T 
a series issued by the Itoyal Academy 
of History j Ike 4 Memoirs of that 
Academy;’ and papers inserted in 
tho Semanario Mrudito . The col- 
lections of Von Itaumer from many 
European archives have also been 
used. From Belgium there is 
Gachard’s Correspondence de 
Philippe IL t chiefly brought from 
Simancas, of which two volumes 
have been published by command 
of the Belgian Government; and 
another Brussels w r ork, the Cori'es - 
pondance de Marguerite H Autriflie, 
edited by Beiffonberg. Holland 
supplies the Archives de la Maison 
d’ Orange Nassau , by Groen van 
Prinaterer, from papers in the King 
of Holland’s library; and impor- 
tant aid is given by tlic French 
publication (made at the instance 
of Guizot) of the Granvelle Papers, 
edited by Weiss, — from Bcsanyon. 
Besides these," moreover, Mr. Pres- 
cott has constantly at hand the 
old histories, — Thu anus, # Cabrera, 
Strada, Brandt, &c.; ajyl on the 
whole it may bo said, shows more 
diligence in gathering on all sides, 
than Severity in testing his autho- 
rities. 

His MS. collections come from 
the great archives of Simancas, but 
lately opened to research; and from 
severed other repositories, public and 
private, in England, Germany, and 
elsewhere. For these Mr. Prescott 
owes much to many friends ; among; 
whom appear several of the United 
States envoys at different courts, 
busied in gaining access to fctate 
papers, and in getting their marrow 
extracted for his use. It is pleasing 
to see these ministers in so liberal 
and pacific a relation to the 4 things 
of Spain at a time when American 
diplomacy has attracted public 
notice, in connexion with other pro- 


o 

* Ho is not quite just in blaming Watson’s alleged want of research. The 
works usod by him, the best then extant, are the same to which Mr. Prescott con- 
tinually refers ; and he had the good fortune or good judgment to quote no very 
questionable authorities* such as Zcti\ whom it is surprising to find in Mr. Pres- 
cott’s notes, together with Miss Strickland 1 
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ceedings and designs, affecting that 
kingdom, which have gone far to 
impair tho credit of the United 
Slates as a civilized community. 

In the Simancas archives, and in 
some chief libraries of England, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, the 
search was undertaken by Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, Arabic pro- 
fessor in tho University of Madrid : 
a name to be specially mentioned 
here, since it recurs whenever the 
writers of England address them- 
selves to Spanish subjects. This 
amiable scholar is indeed their Great 
Apollo — opiferque per orbem dicitur 
— and deserves thanks from all their 
readers. It is a pity that the low 
state of the publishing system in 
his own country should leave him 
tho assistant of others, without due 
encouragement for displaying his 
attainments in some original work 
of his own. • 

Of all the MSS. thus variously col- 
lected, the choicest perhaps are the 
Relazionc Vcnete 5 of which, inde- 
pendently of the two printed series,* 
voluminous copies exist in the 
libraries of Berlin and irotha. 
They arc not, however, used by Mr. 
Prescott for the first time; their 
value was long sinefc attested by 
Ranke, who wrought them with 
equal skill and discrimination into 
his classical work on the Princes 
and Peoples of Southern Europe. 9 

Tho importance to the historian 
of such contemporary writings and 
state papers cannot be disputed ; 
whether they merely fortify received 
accounts, or correct them. They as- 
sist in opening the secrets of 
statesmen, and determine their real 
share in obscure transactions. Somo 
of them, the Venice reports espe- 
cially, preserve traits of conspicuous 
persons, and of the manners of their 
day, which have been overlooked by 
rofrssed historians? On the other 
and, their value has its limits. 
It would not be safe to take as 


authorities, omni exceptio nem aj ores, 
either the notes of diplomatic repor- 
ters, or the despatches of mi- 
nisters and kings. As to tho 
former — while they are sufficient 
evidence of current opinions, of 
the suspicions and rumours of the 
hour; and indispensable for many 
local details and personal descrip- 
tions — it must he remembered that, 
aftor all, the writers were, in respect 
of less obvious matters, both liable 
to various kinds of error, and apt 
to be deceived, by design as well 
as by accident or prejudice. For 
the most part, it is also evident 
that they draw their information 
from channels precisely similar 
to those which supplied the best 
contemporary historians, such as 
De Thou, for instance, with ma- 
terials. In short, they may bo 
admitted to enlargo and to con- 
trol, but they do not by any means 
supersede the books already extant. 
As to state records, even of the 
most secret character, — these again 
are by no means in all eases magis- 
terial data for the solution of his- 
toric doubts. They must be read with 
extreme qgution, especially during 
an ago in w hich dissimulation Was 
the rule of statesmen and kings, — 
and above all in reBpect of a mo- 
narch so close and insidkJhs as 
Philip, whose ministers too were 
adepts in every treacherous art. In - 
such cabinets we may find * con Pi - 
dentiar letters’ and ‘ private instruc- 
tions* as false as the most ostensible* 
state papers. When deceit per- 
vades the whole scheme of govern- 
ment, no <K>mmunication, indeed, 
however intimate, is safe from suspi- 
cion . So we are told by the historian 
Mbudoz^, much employed . in liis 
day — the very period in question — in 
Spanish diplomacy ; when, speaking 
ofcliis office, ho exclaims : — 

O embajadores, puros majaderos ! 

Que si los reyes quieren engaflar,*, ^ 
Comienzan por nosotros los primeros.f 


* Faris, 1833, by Tommasdo ; Florence, 1839—55, by Alberi. The latter Mr. 
Prescott sometimes uses ; yet lie consults Micheli, the envoy to England (reign of 
Mary and Elizabeth), from a copy of the Gotha MSS. His report is in vol. ii. of 
the first seriesysf the Florentine edition. For a good account of tlicso remarkable 
State papers, and a just estimate of the degree and limits of their value asunaterials 
for histoiy, see Von Reumont. Meitrage zur ltidienischen tfeschichtc. Berlin: 
* 853 - 

+ Hurtado de Mendoza. Rpistolas. Roughly Englished : — 

Ambassadors l mere busy nincompoops ! 

For princes, when they purpose to deceive. 

Begin by making us their earliest dupes. 
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There is vet ‘ another point to be 
noticed. When history leans on 
unpublished data, its authority be- 
comes a question of confidence in 
the discretion, industry, and fair- 
ness of the compiler. The reader 
cannot follow every statement to its 
sourbe ; and must take for granted 
that for all material purposes every- 
thing important has been discovered ; 
that from the documents used no- 
thing essential has been left out; 
that what is taken from them 
has been perfectly understood, and 
is repeated with absolute fidelity. 
It is plain that if these conditions 
are reversed, or neglected even, a 
method which at the first glance 
seems to throw a new light into the 
very heart of history, may, in reality, 
obscure its truth: and the evil in 
that case will be in compound pro- 
portion of the credit assumed, with 
the degree of its misuse, and the 
difficulty of detection * 

These are not trivial considera- 
tions. It should be clearly seen, on 
the opening of a new school of his- 
torical science, that the privilege 
which adds to the author’s resources 



will question his desire to do justice 
to liis subject ; although some may 
doubt,* for reasons presently to be 
iven, whether he always adheres to 
is originals as flosely as might be 
desired. It will also be remembered 
that their selection was made by a 
variety of different hands. On the 
whole, however, allowing for a cer- 
tain preference of the Spanish point 
of view, it may be believed that the 
new matter in this history repre- 
sents, with tolerable completeness, 
the results attainable by this kind 
of research. 

A review of these results may at 
first surprise those familiar wifh 
the ordinary books. They will 


observe how slightly the aspect of 
public events and characters is 
chan ged by this new light from behind 
the scenes. The stage, it may be 
said, is brought nearer to the spec- 
tator ; the decorations and dresses 
are* better seen ; much by -play of 
the actors, and some minor traits of 
expression in features or gesture, 
hitherto invisible, may now r be 
discovered. But the main business 
of the drama, the general attitudes 
and relative position of its chief 
persons, are the same that w T ere 
already disclosed by the common 
lights of the old historic theatre. 

On reflection, however, it will 
appear why it should bo so in this 
case — why it will be so in all simi- 
lar cases. History is not ‘done 
in a corner;’ and there is no con- 
cealing from mankind the nature of 
anything which nearly concerns 
them. Minor links of action, the 
distribution of inner parts, and the 
bearing of personal influences, may 
be hidden in State closets; and 
on things of limited effect, false 
colours may be thrown by state- 
craft, u and thero remain. But 
the main track of events runs 
too deeply through timo to be 
mistaken by those even who stand 
aloof from it ; and the leading attri- 
butes, of good or evil, are quickly 
perceived in all great transactions, 
aflid in those who direct them.f 
Men judge by visible results ; their 
united judgment, witli sufficient 
means, on matters of common con- 
cern, cannot greatly err; nor will 
the means be wanting with respect 
to affairs, which, however prepared 
in darkness, must be consummated 
in open day. Add to this the in- 
dubitable operation of that instinct, 
so rapid and sure in its perceptions, 
which is one of the protective gifts 
of nature to mankind, — informing 
them of what is>to be feared of de- 


ms '‘ ** phe best security must be sought in the further encouragement of published 
collections, duly edited ; a work beyond the reach or conditions of private enter- 
prise, and therefore especially incumbent on the State. * 

T The instance of Cromwell may be objected. But it is in fact no exception. 
Obloquy was east upon his name after death, by the party which he. had over- 
thrown, — when it became ascendant. But the opinion which now prevails in his 
favour is t + he same which was held during his time by the better part of England, 
and by the wisest of European statesmen. The leaders in alt great disputes are 
subject to praise or blame, according to the views of the party on eitner side. 
This is a question not of fact but of principle ; nor is it solved by discoveries of 
new particulars. So in the case of Philip ; the same actions which were abhorred 
in other parts of Europe, were celebrated in Spain as religious and 'prudent. 1 
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sired in suck actions and cha- 
racters as it is the part of history to 

* describe. The men of the sixteenth 
century know less than we do of the 
inner machinery of affairs ; but they 
felt its working, and from thence 
drew pretty just ideas of its springs 
of motion. Thus it is that the view 
then taken with the naked eye, from 
either side, is substantially the same 
which may now be perceived by the 
aid of instruments. The differenco 
in our favour is great, but it is nq|b 
infinite. It consists rather in the 
bettor appreciation of constituent 
parts, than in anything entirely new 
in our estimates of the whole. 

While Mr. Prescott’s researches, 
so far as they have hitherto pro- 
ceeded, amplify, but do not alter 
our general notions of Philip and 
his times, it may be observed that 
in cases on which privileged inquiry 
might have been expected to throw 
a new light, such, tor instance, as 
those of Bon Carlos, and of Elizabeth 
of Valois, the access to styret 
records has not enabled the his- 
torian to advance from doubt to 
certainty. In these cases, Vhat 
was mysterious in the sixteenth 
century is no less a mystery now. 
In another, the disclosure of the 
violent death of Montigny, now es- 
tablished by positive documents, 
merely reveals what was no secret 
whatever, to the Spaniards at least j* 
if, indeed, there were ever any se- 
rious belief elsewhere in the fable of 
his natural death. 

• The ground covered by these two 
volumes has already been described, 
with a brief mention of its principal 
features. The outline of these is 
familiar to all who read history; 
and it would be impossible within 
moderate limits to epitomize Mr. 
Prescottls details. It will be more 
useful perhaps, though less amusing, 
to notice, after a worth or two on the 
composition, some specific points on 
which the general reader may be 
glad of assistance. 

The method of this work is the 
same which Mr. Prescott has 
hitherto adapted— descriptive, not 
comprehensive. He relates, and dis- 
cusses point by point as he goes 
along; but leaves the final sum- 
mary to his hearers. A multitude of 
particulars diligently collected are 
thrown into a diffuse narrative ; pro- 


ceeding deliberately forwards, with 
occasional pauses* in which orna- 
mental passages are introduced, or 
observations made, as the occasion 
may suggest. The subject is laid 
in all its breadth before the reader, 
with an abundance of details and of 
special commentaries, which he 
must generalize for himself. So 
with the characters ; they are 
drawn feature by feature; their 
actions are recorded as they occur, 
with praise or blame apportioned 
to each, but there is no attempt 
made to cast the whole into a 
living image. This is a method 
in which industry may be well dis- 
played, ingenious or grave obser- 
vation applied, decoration lavished, 
and digressions introduced. It pre- 
sents a vast surface of material ; but 
it cannot be described as a complete 
historical composition. For this it 
is requisite indeed that all shall first 
be collected and tkdtoughly studied ; 
but also that from his preparatory 
labours the writer shall ascend to 
such a general view of his subject 
as will command its principal fea- 
tures, and comprehend its entire 
scope ; it is the insight which dis- 
cerns, and the poweP which repro- 
duces the essence of these multifa- 
rious objects in an organic form, that 
constitute the true gift of historic 
genius. This gift Mr. Prescott does 
not possess ; hut hig mode of cir-* ' 
cumstantial proceeding through a 
long arrtiy of attested facts, if not 
the best conceivable, is far better 
than that of (so-called) ‘ philosophic 
historians,* those, especially, of the 
French schoo^ who start from some 
general assumption of their own, and 
proceed to compel matters of fact* 
to^teld its demonstration ;— -a pro- 
cess of which Thierry has given a 
notable example in his Conquest of 
Mnaland by the Normans. 

Tne arrangement is the same 
which was adopted by Mr. Pres- 
cott’s predecessor, Watson: of se- 
parate divisions, namely, — in which 
each subject is pursued continu- 
ously to a certain point. This, 
considering the many different 
threads to be taken up, is. certainly 
the best both fqpr author and 
reader. Each section is treated 
like a separate history: antece- 
dent events are sketched; biogra- 
phical notices and personal anec- 
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dotes inserted ; muck is said of cere- Las been said, with tho design of 
monies and pageants, — tlic value epitomizing them, but for the pur- 
of which, as ‘ illustrating the man- pose of offering some comments 
ners of the time, 1 may be questioned, suggested in the course of perusal. 
They difler little in the course of The work begins with a sketch 
centuries ; and scarcely belong to of the close of Uharles V .’s career, 
the manners of any. The whole terminated by his abdication at 
composition is on a redundant scale ; Brussels, and departure for Spain, 
its least pleasing superfluity being in 1556. Hero the reasons alleged 
of a rhetorical kind. This has more for his retirement are not all that 
of studied emotion than of real tho present state of information on 
warmth, and is not quite freo from the subject seems to require. No- 
verbiage and 4 false glitter.’ tiring is expressly said of the reluc- 

Mr. Prescott’s tone of observa- tance to yield to the Protestants 
tion is temperate and sensible, but in Germany what it had become 
not very original or impressive : his impossible to refuse ;* nothing of 
principal merit is a desire to weigh a pecuniary deficit, commanding a 
everything with an equal balance; policy of peace — which might be 
his chief defect is a certain want of adopted with less discredit at the be- 
sensibility, and something in his ginning of a new reign. To this 
judpnents which seems to waver important topic, indeed, decisive at 
with circumstances ; so that his many points of the ensuing history, 
observations are not always con- — the illustration of which has 
sistent with eaph other. This been one of the most valuable 
characteristic may be traced to fruits of modem research,- — Mr. 
the same cause which determines Prescott has not paid sufficient at- 
liis treatment of history. The other tention. It may be reserved for 
is not free from a kind of indifference treatment at a later stage ; but a 
towards all characters, and some just i/ica of it is indispensable at 
pfoneness to trivial censures; which the outset of Philip’s career. Not 
fall at times where they are hardly only is this wanting, but tho 
becoming. TTie fairest candour little that is incidentally said of his 
is not inconsistent vritk righteous resources conveys an impression 
indignation and generous synipa- positively erroneous. At the close 
thy ; and it is the duty of the of a statement of Philip’s do- 
t historian, while avoiding exaggera- minions and forces on his na- 
tion and prejudice, to keep in con- ^timing tho crown, Mr. Prescott 
stant view the broad line which says : — 4 To supply the means for 
divides good from evil, and thereby maintaining this costly establish- 
direct his judgments, — if he be not ment (military and naval), as well 
sufficiently guided by his feelings, as for the general machinery of go- 
It would be unjust to charge Mr. vernment, Philip had at his com - 
Prescott with any wide deviations mand the treasures of the New 
from this line ; out the strain of World; and if the incessant enter- 
his reflections is apt now and then prises of his father had drained tho 
to jar on the sensitive t ear* M’fch exche*quer,t it was soon replenished 
something like offence. It is how- by the silver streams that flowed 
ever more easily reconciled to the in from the inexhaustible mines of 
accent of apology for Philip <. or Zacatecas and Potosi .’ The truth 
Granvelle, than to a tone of carp- of this showj picture might be 

-*in£ at Elizabeth of England or doubted on the evidence of the 
Aft ijliam of Orange. author himself ; who .has repeatedly 

Jjeserving for the present what to mention, without, however, ex- 
may be said of style and other mat- plaining, Philip’s continual distress 
ters of detail, we proceed to the for money. J That the very reverse 
contents of these volumes ; not, as is true, was proved by 4he investi- 

* — r- _ 

* The importance of this point appears from the documents used by Kanke. 
Deutschland im ZeitalUr dcr Reformation, b. v., passim. 

f Not only was the exchequer empty, but two-thirds of the revenue was 
pledged to pay interest on debts. 

X already, os early as i. 219, after the battle of Gravelines : yo cstoy de todo 
punto imposibilitado & sostencr la guerra. 
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cations of Yon Humboldt,* * * § nearly known to have been nearly con- 
half a century since, — which have nected with his determination to 
been discussed and fortiiied by withhold the immunities in ques- 
Ranke, in his general exposition tion.J 

of the Financial System of Charles We must also demur to the stato- 
Y. and Philip II.+ ment, touching the Emperor : 1 He 

Returning to Charles, we nfbet lost his interest in affairs. . . . For 
with the following statement whole months he refused to receive 
‘ The decisivo victory at Miihlberg any public communications, or to 
seemed at last to have broken the subscribe any document, or evon 
Protestant league altogether. But letter.* The authority for this ex- 
his success only ministered to his aggeration is Sepulveda, who assigns 
ruin. The very man on whom be the apathy of Charles to a period 
bestowed the spoils of victory turned after 1550 —post annum cetutis quin - 
them against his benefactor . Charles, quagesimum ; and speaks of its 
ill in body and mind, and glad to lasting * for nino months at a time.' 

escape from his enemies. . . . was Has Mr. Prescott adopted, for the 

at length compelled to sign the sake of effect, a description the 
treaty of Passau, which secured to error of which is demonstrable P 
the Protestants Jhose religious im- There is no period, from 1550 down 
muni ties against which he had con- to 1556, in which Charles's lively 
tended through his whole reign.* interest in affairs, and his regular 
Here it is to be observed that it attention to public communications, 

was chiefly to the aid of Moritz of as well as t# private letters, is not 

Saxony, that Charles owed his attested by oxtantT records. Stirling 

triumph over the Smalkaldic Lea- and Mignet have shown that, even 
guersj that the spoils of victory, in- after abdication, he never ‘lost his 

stead of being a benefaction , were interest in affairs,' throughout his 
the conditions of that aid ; and that retirement at Yuste. 

Charles would be more rightly The amusing chapters describing 
termed the seducer than the bene- Philip’s youth, down to his marriage 
factor in this business, — of which lie w ith Mary Tudor— his conduet Aid 

lost the fruit by his odious breach of bearing in Germany, England, and 
faith in imprisoning the Landgrave of the Low Countries — can only bo 
Hesse. The ‘ religious immunities' commended in general terms. The 
wore not secured by the treaty of substance is mamly anecdote ; and 
Passau, which was virtually notnii^f Mr. Prescott’s diligonco in collec-' 
but a truce ; the security, so far as tion has added not a little to the 
it w'ent, was not obtained *until finish 6f Philip’s portrait, without 
1 555 * the Diet of Augsburg ; to how r ever, as has been said, materially f 
the proceedings of which, under altering its expression. Among those 
Ferdinand, Charles, although still w ho might have contributed to the 
nominally Emperor, can hardly be picture is JJaltkasar Porreno,§ in 
said to have committed himself, whose little volume Mr. Prescott 
His abdication, forwarded to the would have found not a few charac- 
Elcctors at the time, though kept tgrislic touches improving the like- 
back at Ferdinand’s instance, and ness. 

not accepted until later, is now Before leaving this section, we 

* Political Essay m New Spain (Eng. Trans.), 1811, vol. iii. 361 — 433. The 
entire produce of the mines, until the very last years of Philip's reign, was Jess- 
than a third of what was commonly estimated as the crown revenue from that 
source. The royal share ( quinta ) was but a fifth of the gross produce ; and of 
this fifth, part was intercepted in the New World. The Low Country revenue, 
as Soriano exclaims, was * the real mine of Spain.' 

+ Fiirsten u. Vdlkerv. Sild Europe 1*, Aufg. Berlin : 1837. bd. i. 351—389. 

X Ranke. Deutschland im Zeitalter der Refn. v. 238. 

§ Dichos y Uechos de Felipe II. Madrid, 1663, He was nephew fc> Francisco 
de Mora, successor to HeiTera as Philip’s ohief draughtsman (tmsador mayor), and 
steward of chambers in his household ; and thus had good authority for his personal 
anecdotes. He is a zealous admirer of Philip ; and this circumstance points the 
effect of the evil qualities revealed with the intention of praising them. Besides what 
Porrefio learned from his uncle, he relates all the current popular anecdotes of his 
master ; and is altogether a witness not to be overlooked. 
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must object to passing over in 
silence, at the period of Philip’s first 
marriage, with Maria of Portugal, the 
grave charge advanced by Orange 
in his famous * Apology/ — to the 
effect that Philip was then already 
the husband of another: 1 Du 
temps qiiil faignist d'espouser V In- 
fante de Portugal , mere de Don 
Charles , il estoit mariS a Donna 
Isabella Osorio , de laquelle aussi 
il eut deux ou trois enfan v ; dont le 
premier se nomme Don Pedro , et 
le second Don Bernardino , duquel 
mariage ponrroit donner bon tes- 
moignage Rigomez Prince D' Eboli, 
s*il estoit vivant : dont lui cst venu 
ce grand credit et tant de liens en 
Pspagnc An accusation so pre- 
cise, solemnly made in the face of 
Europe by the most irreproach- 
able prince of his age, who also had 
peculiar means of knowing what 
passed in the Spanish court, is 
too grave an element in Philip’s 
history to be concealed, whatever 
opinion the historian may entertain 
of the charge itself. No doubt he has 
rejected it as the scandal of an 
imitated enemy ; but this even will 
not justify its suppression. To 
m&ny it will appear that the asser- 
tion of William of Orange, however 
provoked, carries at least as much 
weight as that of any other autho- 
rity on which serious charges are 
' advanced in the course of the his- 
tory .+ 

The brightest chapters in 'Philip’s 
q reign are those filled by his wars, 
in Italy with Paul IV., and in 
Prance with Henry II. 'J^bcy 
raised the reputation f of his arms, 
and their victories were not dimmed 
by a bad cause. On no subsequent 
occasion of importance c^i this* be 
said of any strife in which Philip 
appears as the principal. The con- 
clusion at Cateau Cambresis was 
indeed attended with an ill-omened 
-marriage ; but this cloud was re- 
served for a later period. There 
occurs, in describing the Italian 
campaign, an error which may be 
corrected by reference to another 
place in the same volume. Speak- 


ing of the means used in 1557 to 
keep the Italian princes under con- 
trol, Mr. Prescott says : — ‘ The 
Duke of Parma was won over by 
the restoration of Placentia. His 
young son, Alexander Farnese, was 
sent as a hostage , to bo educated 
under Philip’s eye at the court of 
Madrid.’ This did not take place 
until two years afterwards; when 
Mr. Prescott reports the same in- 
cident, as a means to ensure the 
fidelity of Margaret of Parma, then 
appointed ltegcnt of the Nether- 
lands. Are not some, if not all, of 
the other Italian arrangements in 
the former passage, in like manner 
stated in anticipation of what was 
settled at the treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis P (155&) 

Some curious documentary par- 
ticulars are added to the view of 
Philip’s relation to our Elizabeth, 
before and after Mary’s death; 
they complete but do not contra- 
dict what was already known. The 
correspondence belongs to the period 
of his second residence in the 
Netherlands : where he continued 
to alienate the affections of his sub- 
jects by his supercilious severity and 
contempt of the national manners,, 
while meditating in secret the de- 
struction of their civil and religious 
freedom. The result of this detest- 
able policy Mr. Prescott terms an 
kpisodc; for what reasons is not 
very evident. It might indeed 
with propriety bo terrnod one of 
the two cardinal points 011 which 
turned the fortunes of his whole 
reign : when the principles at issue, 
the connexion of the parties engaged 
with adjacent nations, and the strain 
of their combined action 011 the 
nerves of Spanish power, are con- 
sidered. The Low Countries, while 
obedient, were the treasury of Spain: 
their revolt left a void in its re- 
sources which nothing else could 
replace. The cost of trying to sup- 
press it was the fatal drain that 
incessantly wasted the life-blood 
of Philip’s other dominions. The 
incidents of the war struck tlio 
first blow at the prestige of his 


* Apologie de Mons. le Prince d? Orange. Delft. 15 Si, p. 24. 
f Does Mr. Prescott intend, in like manner, to ignore what has been more 
{han surmised (see Bayle, Art. Barbe Blomberg) with respect to the maternal 
origin of Don Juan ? It is understood that some papers have lately been found 
confirming the suspicion. 
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power, and brought fresh antago- 
nists into the field, who redoubled 
its effect. This was not confined 
-to the north of Eurbpc ; it was felt 
in every harbour of Spain, on every 
sea where her flag was displayed ; 
in the islands of Asia, and through- 
out the New World. The crowning 
humiliation of Philip’s old age was 
the act by which he renounced 
a sovereignty which ho had been 
striving for forty years to conquer. 
If this be an episode, what is the 
main action of the epic P 
In the chapters which carry the 
narrative of the Low Country affairs 
down to 1570, the mass of new in- 
formation supplied by recent disco- 
very is especially rich. Everything 
comes out with increased distinct- 
ness ; and the effect is to deepen 
the detestation which we havo al- 
ready learned to entertain for 
Philip, and for his agents in this 
odious business. His treacherous 
dissimulation,* heartlessness, and 
savage bigotry <v>uld not be much 
enhanced by additional touches; 
the newest feature in these gela- 
tions is the strange display of his 
procrastination: which was partly 
adopted as a maxim (el tiempo yyo 
contra otros dos ), partly the effect 
of a certain instinctive cowardice of 
temper, partly enforced by want 
of the means for prompt action. 
The supplements to our previous 
knowledge in this section are co- 
pious ; of material corrections there 
are not many. One point is posi- 
tively established — viz., that all 
Alva’s iniquities were transacted 
with the fullest knowledge and ap- 
proval of Philip, who is always 
prone to sharpen rather than to 
mitigate his severity. That* Alva 
needed no such prompting is also 
abundantly proved; but it should 
be added, that something like one 
moment of pity occurs in his inter- 
cession to Philip on behalf of 
Egmont's widow ; and that the mo- 


narch on this occasion appears more 
callous than the 1 executioner.’ 

Another point displayed is the 
secret execution, in the fortress of 
Simancas, of Montigny, survivor of 
the two Flemish deputies charged 
with the petition of the States to 
the Court at Madrid. After Eg- 
mont and Hoome were beheaded, 
it was given out in the Netherlands 
that Montigny had died a natural 
death in Spain. Contemporary 
notices show that at the timef 
the real cause of his disappearance 
was suspected. Tho archives of 
Simancas have supplied a circum- 
stantial account of the murder, 
which Philip had not the manhood 
to avow. That both the execution 
and the manner of it wero known to 
tho public in Spain, we learn from 
the historical play, El Principe Bon 
Carlos , by XimenH Enciso : to 
which we shall return when speak- 
ing of that Prince. In this 
striking drama one incident is tho 
execution by tho garrotc of Mon- 
tigny, on his detection in a trea- 
sonable correspondence — (which the 
historians say was suspected) — with 
Don Carlos, on behalf of the * rebels* 
in the Netherlands.* This piece tfas 
brought on the stage during the first 
half of the seventeenth century; 
and it shows not only that Philip’s 
responsibility for the crime w as no 
secrcff during tho resign of his sue- ' 
ccssor, but also that in Spain it 
was "Viewed as a commendable 
example of high justice, executed 1 
with the discretion becoming a 
monarch entitled El Prudcnte. 

To the regeived accounts of tho 
conduct of Orange and Egmont at a 
critical stage of this period, Mr. 
Prescott, # supported by the Gran - 
velle Papers , gives a new character. 
It is usually stated that, on Philip 
leaving Flanders, having previously 
been urged by the States to remove 
his Spanish troops, and wishing, - 
nevertheless, to detain them, he 


* One notable example is revealed by the Simancas papers, in the affair of the 
concessions, which (in 15 66) Philip, after much urgency on the Regent’s part, at 
last was induced to grant to the confederates ; but, as Mr, Prescott rightly observes, 
too little, and too late. It now appears that, immediately after they were dispatched, 
he privately revoked them at Madrid by protest before a notary ; atul^wrote to 
inform the Pope, in confidence, that they were merely intended to amuse the 
seditious heretics, until he should be ready to crush them by force, ii. p. 42 — 45. 

+ Watson, on their authority, mentions the violent death of Montigny by 
Philip’s orders, as & circumstance of which there was no doubt. So Strada. Mon 
tinio capitis damnato ob candcm causam in Hispmia. Dec. i. lib. vii. 217. 
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sought to commit Egmont and subject has been nevertheless an- 
Orange to this measure by the offer ticipated. 

of commands, which, however, they Philip’s return to Spain, in 1559, 
both rejected. 5 * The document was signalized by the energy with 
cited by Mr. Prescott implies that which he applied the powers of the 
they actually had assumed the Inquisition to destroy the Protes- 
charge, but in 1559 refused to tafct heresy, seeds of which had, 
continue it any longer, on the plea during his absence, been widely 
that its continuance * would destroy scattered there. His severities had 
their credit with the Flemings.’ ‘The the desired effect; and the last 
commands,’ Mr. Prescott merely symptoms of dissent were extin- 
says, ‘ were intrusted to them by guished by the year 1570. The 
the king* — but not when intrusted, course of this persecution is well 
— a point on which depends the described by Mr. Prescott; who 
degree in which his version differs, naturally dwells long on the noto- 
virtually, if not literally, from the rious case of Carranza, the most 
common one. The impression from conspicuous of its victims, — and per- 
his account, however, would be that haps the most unjustly accused. The 
the commissions were offered and treatment of tliis prelate by Philip, 
accepted at the time when the dis- who attempted to destroy him by the 
putc about these troops took place ; hands of his inquisitors, in defiance 
and were only afterwards resigned of papal remonstrances, suggests a 
by Egmont ajpi Orange on selfish peculiar view of the monarch’s Ca* 
grounds — supposing always, which tholic zeal, coinciding with the tenor 
may be doubted; that G-ranvelle’s of his conduct in other matters of 
report truly described the reasons religion. A few words on this sub- 
alleged by these nobles. It is jcct t referring to Mr. Prescott’s 
evident that had their commands estimate of Philip's policy, may be 
been given at an earlier time, before in place here. A * dominant prin- 
asiyquestionof removing the Spanish ciple/*it is said, ‘is to be found in 
troops had been raised, the com- the policy of Philip, the great aim 
plvjxion of the incident would be quite of which was to uphold the supre- 
different. According to Porrefiof macy of the Church , and , as a con - 
this was actually the case : lie de- sequence , that of the Croton .* To 
scribes the appointments in question us it appears that overy analysis, 
as bestowed soon after Philip’s ac- of his character and conduct must 
•cession, and before his first iepar- conclude by reversing the order of 
turo from Flanders, in If these propositions : that his first aim, 

this statement be correct, the resig- however disguised, was the absolute 
} nation in 1559 would plainly supremacy of his own will and 
amount to a protest ; the effect of power ; that the supremacy of tho 
which would agree with the common Church was enforced as a means to 
account, only leaving the motive's, as that chd, and favoured so far only 
assigned by Granvelle, to be disposed as it promoted its attainment. No 
of, — which would not bo difficult, doubt Philip was religious — so far 
Tho subject deserves further jnv^s- as the term may be used in respect 
tigation. r of a profession lavish of ceremonial 

Of a chapter devoted to the last devotion, but devoid of mor/il force ; 
days of Charles V. at Yuste,— which which laid him prostrate at the feet 

have been fully described in 'the of a monk, while it repressed no 
..works of Stirling and Mignet, — evil passion, checked no favourite 

it will suffice to say that it is vice, nor prevented the most atro- 

compiled from the same materials cious crimes. But in all cases where 
which those writers used, and his personal interest, as king, is con- 
forms an amusing episode. It was fronted by his duty as a son of the 
composed before their essays ap- Church, the selfish motive instantly 
peared^ end the historian naturally prevails. The Catholic obedience 
regrets that t^c interest of the which he exacted from others was 

* Strada, i. 3 6. Watson (Book iii. 83), who quotes Grotiua, and Schiller, 
Abfall der Niedevlande B. i. (Wcrke-xii. bd. 107). 

t Dlchos y Heehos de Felipe II., p. 5. 
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involved in tlic idea of subject ion to 
the Faith, because it was his faith, 
md resistance to its mandates an 
insult to his authority. In his own 
relation to the Church the principle 
3 f unlimited submission entirely 
lisappears. His firm retention pf 
\ll episcopal appointments in Spain ; 
the restrictions he laid on the ad- 
mission there of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent,* while attempting 
to impose them elsewhere by the 
word; his whole management of 
the Inquisition ; the history of 
Quiroga s promotion; the treatment 
:>f St. Charles Borromeo in Milan ; 
the severe exaction of the Exequatur 
in the kingdom of Naples, — are but a 
few of the more prominent instances 
in which his lust of power let fall 
the mask of devotion. As to the 
Inquisition, especially, it has been 
proved, beyond dispute, that it was 
prized by him above all things as 
m instrument of secular power and 
profit. Throughout his reign, under 
whatever show of outward reverence, 
it was jealously kept under control, 
as a potent engine for State pur- 
poses— employed to serve hi» ne- 
cessity, and minister to his re- 
venge.f 111 short, in this, as in 
every other relation, intense egotism, 
the salient point of nis cold and 
arrogant nature, is seen to predo- 
minate. If anything could deepen 
the abhorrence due to that accursed 
tribunal, it is the secular abuse of 
its ‘Holy Office;* if the odium of 
Philip’s bigotry could be enhanced, 
it would be by the proof that he 
was hypocrite as well as pAse- 
cutor. 

Before proceeding to other sub- 
jects, a serious omission of Mr. 


Prescott’s must be toted in this 
department. The Council of Trent 
finally came to an end in 1563 ; in 
the following year its decrees were 
promulgated by the Pope. Their 
reception or rejection by the several 
Catholic sovereigns led to the 
most important results throughout 
Christendom. This was indeed, on 
every account, the chief incident 
since the Reformation, in the re- 
ligious annals of a time during 
which every public question in every 
State was more or less influenced by 
religion. In Philip’s internal govern- 
ment of his several States — in his 
outward relation to other States, 
the subject is especially prominent ; 
of the whole European history of 
the age it is a conspicuous feature. 
Mr. Prescott has especially noticed, 
as the main thread of Philip’s policy, 
his relation to the Church, — of 
which this Council, after a period of 
anarchy, formally .settled both the 
government and the creed. He 
also perceives that his subject is 
virtually ‘ the history of Europe* 
during the period in which this mo- 
mentous determination was accom- 
plished. Yet the only notice which 
he bestows on it is gontained in # a 
single paragraph (i. 460). How is 
this to be explained, in a work so 
diffuse on matters of less real # con- 
scquencc P 

Such, for instance, was the siege . 
of Mafta : — which, however brilliant’ 
the defence, is but a local incident 
in the general story of the age, and 
in Philip’s, an episode, in which he 
merely played an under-part, at the 
<closa or the struggle, in n manner 
little to his credit, — which Mr. Pres- 
cott, on insufficient grounds, at- 


* Mr. Prescott (i. 461), says that 'he mad 6 Ho exception for Spain ;’ and quotes 
a letter from Gachard, wherein lie speaks of having accepted the Decrees of the 
Council ‘ sans limitations .* This is a striking illustration of the errors to which 
entire reliance on such documents may lead. T^ e admission was restricted by a 
series df exceptions (drawn up by a commission of ecclesiastics and state coun- 
sellors, creatures of the king), in which all the regalities of the latter were strictly 
reserved. They will be found in Giannone (lib. xxxiii. cap. iii.) : * Che per detta 
promulgazione niente se mutasse, nd com alcuna s'innovasse circa It sue regal ie, e 
privilegi, cost suoi come de’ euoi vassalli ; e spezialmente intomo alia sua giuris- 
dizionc , a* padronati laicaU , ragioni di nominazioni, d’amministrazione d'ospedali, 
cognition di cause, benefizi, decime , e di tutto ci6 che negli articoli notati, * (the 
formal instrument of limitation,) ‘si conteneva.’ Even Str&da confesses that some- 
thing was reserved ; but, like a very Jesuit, falsifies the truth as much a^ passible. 

* Sine ulla exceptione . . . adhibitd tamen pcrlevi moderations ejus usu.’ Lib. 
iv. 107. 

t See, as the most notorious instance, tho case of Antonio Perez. The con- 
fiscated property of heretics was a constant and abundant source of revenue. 

VOL. L1II. NO. CCCXIII. c 
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tempts to palliate. To this siege, for 
which Vertbt* * * § supplies most of the 
details, four entiro chapters — (108 
p ag es, nearly one-fifth. of the second 
volume?) — are devoted : a space out 
of all proportion to the relative 
dimensions of the subject, and only 
to be ascribed to the seductions of 
a ‘picturesque* theme. Yet this 
long story, circumstantial as it is, 
does not tell all that belongs to 
Philip’s part in it. Nothing is said 
of the eagerness of Don Juan of 
Austria and Don Carlos to hasten 
-to the defence of Malta : which, as 
Cabrera relates (lib. vi. 361), gave 
such umbrage to Philip, that he 
not only wrote to recal them in 
peremptory terms, but also dis- 
patched orders to the governors of 
provinces and harbours to stop their 
passage. Nor is this characteristic 
incident mentioned in the chapter 
specially devoted to Don Carlos, 
who, according t to Cabrera (lib. vi. 
383), made a second offer to set 
out for Malta, but then merely to 
cover his design upon Elan tiers. 
These are Bimplo omissions ; others 
amount to a suppression of evidence 
against Philip, upon the critical 
point of his share in the blame of 
delaying the relief of Malta. There 
is no question as to the fact that 
Don Garcia de Toledo, viceroy of 
Sicily, deferred the succours re- 
peatedly promised in Philip’s name, 
until a moment when in alf proba- 
bility they must come too late. In 
discussing the responsibility of the 
parties to this ‘ mysterious circum- 
stance,* Mr. Prescott, without ex- 
pressly deciding the doubt, can 
4 hardly suppose,* that Philip was 
the author of the delay (socorros de 
Ji'spaua, tardevienen o nun cat), and 
thinks it ‘seems morp probable* 
that the viceroy ‘ shrunk from the 
danger’ of venturing his fleet. The 
recal of Don Garcia is then jnen- 
tioned as an ‘ act of retributive 
justice,* with the remark, that ‘ his 


fate may not be thought, after all , 
conclusive evidenee -that he had not 
acted in obedienco to the private 
instructions of his sovereign’ (vol. ii. 
451). The excuse thus insinuated 
is obvious. Now it is remarkable 
that on both points in question 
t&cre axe positive assertions (by 
Cabrera) which Mr. Prescott lias 
not mentioned. At the crisis of 
the siege, ho says, Don Garcia 
wroto to the grand master, expressly 
justifying his delay by orders from 
(Spain.f At a later period Cabrera 
states the true cause of the viceroy’s 
disgrace — complaints, namely, from 
the Sicilians concerning hiB adminis- 
tration of justice}; — a statement 
confirmed by other authorities. Don 
Garcia only experienced a fate com- 
mon to all the viceroys of Sicily 
during this age ( Sicilia fatal d sus 
Virreyes) : sacrificed to the policy 
of the Court of Madrid, § which 
kept them in collision with tlio 
States of the Island ; and after a 
time, when the odium grew exces- 
sive, replaced them by others, for 
whom the samo destiny was re- 
served. For the dismissal of 
Toledo no other cause need be 
sought : it was the same lot which 
had fallen to his predecessors, 
Gonzaga dnd Medina Sidonia ; 
which, after him, Pescara only 
escaped by a premature death, and 
Colonna, his successor, had to cn- 
* dure. 

In a future edition Mr. Prescott 
will probably revise, if he do not 
abridge, this section of his work. 

There remain to be noticed tin* 
chapters on Don Carlos and on Eliza- 
beth de Valois, with which the 
second volume ends. It has already 
been said that Mr. Prescott's re- 
searches have not cleared up the 
mystery which hangs over the fate 
of these personages. The romantic 
notion of a forbidden attachment 
between Elizabeth and her Step-son 
— if it were ever more than an idle 


i 


* Neither Bosio’s older work, nor the modem History of the Knights of St. 
John , by'Taafe, (London, 1852, a book of real merit and research, eccentric in 
manner, but full of genuine vigour,) seems to be known to Mr. Prescott. He has 
laboured mucli in the decoration of this narrative ; but judicious readers will prefer 
Watson’s more concise sketch, winch is full enough for the purpose, and though 
simply rfbt inelegant. 

+ Lib. vi. 37*. No le maravillase bu dilacion, viniendo de Espaha las ordenes. 

i Lib. vi. 478. 

§ For a full exposition of this hopeless condition of the Sicilian Viceroyalty 
under Philip, see Ranke. Flirsten and Volker, v. Slid. Europ. i. 257 — 265. 
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French rumour, caught up by 
foreign poets — has long since been 
rejected Dy historians on this side of 
the Pyrenees; and in Spain itself 
probably was never dreamed of. 
indeed, as Mr. Prescott observes, 

* the sallow, sickly * (he might h&vo 
added deformed) * boy of fourteen — 
for Carlos was no older at the time 
of Isabella’s marriage — was pos- 
sessed of too few personal attrac- 
tions to make it probable that he 
could have touched the heart of his 
beautiful step-mother, had she be$n 
lightly disposed.’ The particulars 
obtained by Mr. Prescott establish 
beyond question a view of the dis- 
position and conduct of the Prince 
which has always prevailed in Spain. 
He was spoiled in childhood by the 
over-indujgence of his guardian, the 
llegcnt J^ana; as a boy his temper 
w r as irascible, an£ his disposition 
w ilful and obstinate ; as he grew 
older, slightly deformed, — one 
shoulder being higher, and one leg 
shorter than the other, —he exhibited 
the vehemence and irritability ^bor- 
dering on madness, which often 
accompany physical derangement. 
His habits were loose, perverse, and 
indecorous; and authentic instances 
are related of his outrageous violence 
towards some of the first personages 
at court, by whom he had been 
thwarted or offended. In his seven- 
teenth year, his skiflfc'was fractured 
by a fall ; and from this time fortA 
the increased extravagance of his 
behaviour may be ascribed to the 
ositivo insanity of an injured 
rain. That under these circum- 
stances he was excluded by his 
father from public afFairs ; that he 
resented the exclusion, grew im- 
patient of the restraint imposed by 
residence at court, and made v&rious 
attempts to escape — are facts now 
demonstrated. The concern w hich 
he is alleged to have felt for 
the iJow Countries ft more doubt- 
ful; it seems certain that ho had 


planned a flight iA that direc- 
tion ; but whether with Belgium 
or the Emperor’s court Anally in 
view, may be questioned. Here- 
upon followed his confinement by 
Philip, and soon afterward his 
death: the real Cause of the one, 
the real manner of the other, are 
still undetermined. Such, in brief, 
is the result of Mr. Prescott’s in- 
vestigations : which coincides pretty 
nearly, up to the last point, with 
the popular view of the subject in 
Spain. Of this a vivid picture is 
given by Ximenes Enciso, in his 
drama, JEl Principe Don Carlos , 
a work of high merit, by one of 
the best poets of the age of Lope.* 
In this piece, the stern, yet cour- 
teous and composed, orthodox, 
laborious monarch, is placed in 
striking contrast with his turbulent 
headstrong son, agitated by violent 
passions and shaken by disease ; 
clamouring fbr a share in the govern- 
ment, while planning his escape from 
court, and secretly treating with 
Monti gny, agent of the Flemish 
rebels. At length his violenco 
becomes outrageous ; his schemes 
are discovered: Philip directs his 
imprisonment; at t]je same tiipe, 
Montigny, arrested in the palace, 
is secretly put to death by the 
garrote . The Prince, furious jit his 
confinement, completes the ruin of 
his shattered health by fits of 
excess and abstinence ; and before 
long expires, making a penitent and 
Christian end. It will be seen how 
nearly this sketch agrees with the 
narrative, discovered by Mr. Prcs- 
cotU of the Ayuda de Camara; 
whose account, it must be said, has 
a suspicious air of having been com- 
posed cum assensu superior am. The 
eiAftes of a darker kind suggested for 
the imprisonment, the surmises as to 
the manner of his death, and as to 
Philip’s share in it, are discussed, 
but not solved. The question re- 
mains one of conjecture on both 


* Distinguished beyond most others for his power in character painting. All 
of his pieces known to us are historical. His first — (the pattern work, says Mon- 
talvan, Para Todos i, for such compositions) — was on the Medicis of Florence ; 
another, La Mayor Hazaha del Enipei'ador Carlos V., gives a lively sketch of 
popular impressions concerning his life at Yuste ; which would have furnished some 
interesting illustrations to Mr. Stirling, whom it has escaped. The pfayon Don 
Carlos, it seems, is unknown to Mr. Ffcscott ; who names, of Spanish play writers 
on the subject, only Montalvan, in whose piece, El segundo Seneca de Espuna, 
Carlos is but a secondary figure, lost to sight before the end of the drama, — the 
principals being the king and Don Juan of Austria. 

c 2 
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sides ; wdietlidr the crime of Carlos torious a trait of Philip’s insidious 
were meditated parricide, rebellion, character, as painted by Enciso:* — 

Or heresy — whether there were any Que <le la risa al cuchillo 

crime at all, beyond that of his stand- No hay en su entereza un dedo : 

ing in the way of Philip’s scheme of % — (he could smile one moment and 
an Austrian marriage — as imputed' stab the next) — that no show of 
by Orange in his Apology — is open to kindness on his part is the slightest 
as much doubt as ever. As to tho evidence against murderous inten- 
death, violent or natural, if tes- tions. The only question is, had he a 
timonies be sought, the number and motive ? Orange says he had : the 
weight seem to be with the accusers, wish for another heir to the crown, 
William of Orange at the head of and this through an alliance by mar- 
the list. This, at all events, may be riago with Austria: in order to w hich 
taken as certain: that Philip had it was necessary that he should first 

cause of anger, might have had be widowed ; and then, to obtain a 

occasion to fear; could not desire dispensation for marrying his own 
such a successor, could not well do- niece, t a pretext, such as the loss 

stroy him openly; and was not a of an heir apparont, was required — 

man to hesitate for a moment in the hence the destruction of Carlos and 

commission of any act, however of Elizabeth. 

atrocious, that his auger, fear, or Such was the charge presented to 
interest suggested. More than this, the sovereigns of Europe by one 
the ‘ dread repositories ’ of Simancas, whose eminenco^uid character give 
as Mr. Prescott terms them, have his words a Weight which Mr. 
not revealed. r ' Prescott — not without Spanish 

The death of Elizabeth of Valois leanings — docs not sufficiently 
soon followed that of Carlos ; and allow. To this must be added 
though it may he that tho coinci- thc*rcport of other contemporaries, ** 
dence quickened suspicion. it can- who in varying terms substantially 
not be said to have created it ; Mr. repeat tho same accusation. On 
Prescott believes her death to have the whole, the case, it must be ad- 
bpen a natural one ; but what he mitted, cannot be disposed of by 
urges in contradiction of the express negative inferences ; yet it is not 
charges against Philip by contom- likely that positive proof can ho 
poraries, is purely negative. To obtained in favour of Philip. It 
thesh charges, the coincidence of may perhaps be safely concluded 
which is remarkable, the sum of his that Elizabeth’s undoubted kind- 
rejoinder lies in the absence ‘of any ‘ness for Don Carlos was altogether 
hints of foul play, and in sugges- innocent; it is possible that his 
tions of Philip’s good understanding attachment to her, — which seems to 

1 with his queen, in the letters, which be established,— -may have been no- 
lle has examined, from Elizabeth’s thing hut gratitude for this kind- ‘ 
French servants, &c. A9 to t the ness. But it does not follow that 
former, it is plain that silence can, Philip’s suspicious eye would cer- 
at the most, import no more than tainly view even the most harmless 
that they knew nothing but what goodwill on either side without 
they have told : it is not ( likely*that sinister interpretations : everything 
they would be suffered to see any- known of his character would sug- 
thing which Philip might not wish gest the very reverse ^of this.J 
known. As for the latter, it is so no- Nevertheless, a murder, if murder 

* Less vivid in Cabrera's prose : su lisa y cuchillo eran confines : which Mr. 
Prescott quotes, without observing that it was a proverbial trait of Philip’s 
character ; and, as we see from Enciso’s entereza, considered admirable by Spaniards 
of the 17th century. 

t This was positive incest ; but all previous Portuguese and Austrian inter- 
marriages of this house, since Maximilian’s time, went perilously near it. The 
injunction of the famous epigram, * Felix Austria nube,’ thus followed out, did 
not le.vl 4 o happy results : the miserable decay of the Hapsburg stock in Spain 
was the natural punishment of such family connexions ; while nothing, after all, 
was retained of what they brought to the state. 

£ It is said that in his latter years he actually forbade his favourite daughter 
(Isabella Clara Eugenia) to converse with the Infante (afterwards Philip III.) 
without first informing him ! 
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thero was, is more probable for 
‘reason of state’ than for jealousy. 
The mystery, in fine, subsists, and 
conjecture will continue to play with 
it as heretofore. 

We proceed to minor matters. *It 
has already been hinted that the de- 
corations of this work may be thought 
too elaborate by readers of a severe 
taste; who will observe that Mr. 
Prescott’s style has not improved in 
simplicity — the rarest excellence in 
writing — by practice. He is indeed 
somewhat too fond of sonorous pas- 
sages ; in which at times, clauses arc 
introduced rather, it would seem, for 
the sake of rounding a period, than 
of adding to its significance. His 
ordinary narrative manner is far 
more agreeable ; though not always 
free from errors of language : such 
as : ‘ Inferior in qualities, for ex- 
citing affection’ ; * invoicing the de- 
puties ’ (for inviting), ‘ the members 
swelled to the number of 3000/ * the 
h emperor took Alva along with him 
f on liis campaign,’ ‘relieved of* the 
presence,* ‘ it came hard to the duke 
to execute the treaty,’ * the condition 
which bodes the coming contest,* 
* foreboded ’ (for foresaw), ‘ the fate 
of their lord.’ Other phrases occur, 
if not absolutely incorrect, certainly 
inelegant. ‘ Philip pushing for- 
ward his journey ’ 1 Spain pre- 
cluded from pushimf her specula% 
lions in the regions of science,* 1 the 
prince usually made but one%nap 
of it* 

# False or mixed figures, the beset- 
ting sins of an ambitious style, are 
not wanting in places of display; 
such as : ‘ fathomless ravine choked 
up by debris ,* * rural labours broken 
by the warwhoop of the sayag#,’ 
‘ necromancer raising a storm,* &c. 
At times the effect of one sentenco 
neutralizes the other. Thus, in an 
ornate description (y. 161) of the 
terrors of Alva’s arrival it is said that 
‘ The inhabitants beheld the heavens 
darkening around them, and the 
signs of Lhe tempest at hand. A still 
deeper gloom lay upon Brussels, now 
the residence of Alva,* . . . and im- 
mediately afterwards, that ‘ most of 
the courtiers who remained,’ ‘the 
gilded insects that loved the sun- 
shine, had left the regent’s palace, 
and gone to pay their homage at 
Culemborg House * — head quarters 
of Alva — centre of the gloom afore- 
said! 


Of mere redundance of language, 
the following instances will suffice : 

1 Every one knows the importance 
of a popular name, to a faction, a 
nom dc guerre, under which Us mem- 
bers mag rally and make head 
together as an independent party* 
On tho assault by tlio Mahometan 
besiegers of Mazarquivir, held by 
the Spaniards, Mr. Prescott pauses 
to observe : ‘ It was the old battle 
of the Crescent and the Cross; the 
lierv African, and the cool indomi- 
table European : arquebuss and 
pike, sabre and scimitar clashed 
fearfully against each other, while 
high above the diu rose the war- 
cries of ‘Allah’ and ‘St Jago,' 
shoioing the creeds and countries of 
the combatants * Again, ‘ the heads 
of fifty Turks who had fallen .... 
were cut off-— as we are told — by the 
garrison , aiyl sent, as the grisly 
trophies of their victory, to Oran, 
showing the feelings of bitter hatred, 
perhaps of fear, with which this peo- 
ple was regarded by the Chris- 
tians.* In a w ork, which in any 
case must be voluminous, such .a 
waste of words may justly be com- 
plained of. * • 

This however is not the sole ob- 

1 * ection. It is apt to lead to a certain 
oosencss in the terms of reference 
— direct or incidental — to matters of 
historical fact, which impairs the. 
accuracy of the work. In common 
discourse, for instance, it may bo 
usual to speak of the ‘ Sack of Pome 
by Bourbon — wdio w as slain before 
the walls were taken ; — but history 
requires more precision. The war 
provoked by*Paul IV. is truly des- 
cribed (i. 167) as one into which 
tlyit Pontiff ‘had plunged without 
preparation, conducted without 
judgment, and terminated without 
honour .... w r hich brought little 
liodour to any of the parties con- 
cerned in it; but on the other hand, 
a full measure of all those calamities 
which always follow in the train of 
war.* Yet it is soon afterwards said of 
the same war, that ‘ it was nobly con- 
ceived, though impracticable.’ Alva 
in his embassy to Francg (1559) 
displays * all the stately demeanour 
of a true Spanish Hidalgo* Again, 
on another occassion, ‘ Mendoza, 
fourth Duke of Infantado,* is praised 
as ‘ a fine specimen of the old Cas- 
tilian hidalgo * Both these person- 
ages were grandes (high nobles) 
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of til© first class:* hidalguia , per se 
imports mcro gentle, as distinguished 
from plebeian ; the former class 
hombres Hires, the latter peclicros , 
gent la i Halle et corveable . To ex- 

tol a Duke of Norfolk or Hamil- 
ton, as a fine specimen of the English 
squire , would nearly produce the 
same effect. With the Scotch refor- 
mation, it is said that ‘the fiery cross 
had gone round over the hifis and 
valleys of Scotland’ : Venice is de- 
leted — (Venice still one of the 
usiest marts of the world) — as 
sitting on her ‘ lonely watch-tower 
in the Adriatic’ ; the fleet, of seventy 
ships, in which Philip returns to 
Spain, is ‘ a little navy.* Such epi- 
thets as ‘great Protestant champion* 
applied to Maurice of Saxony, to 
Orange, that of leader in a ‘religious 
war,’ are scarcely admissible; imply- 
ing at least questionable views of 
their respective positions. The 
modern traveller, if conversant with 
older times, will bo surprised to learn 
that ' the present in Spain is but the 
mirror of the past. In other coun- 
tries fashions becomo antiquated, 
old errors exploded, early tastes re- 
formed. Not so in the peninsula. 
The traveller has only to cross the 
Pyrenees to find himself a contem- 
porary of the 1 6th century /’ 

In the translation of his texts 
.Mr. Prescott is not always so, care- 
ful as could be wished. This is a 
point of moment in a history founded 
• to some extent on unpublished 
papers; in the use of which, as 
already observed, the utmost 
fidelity is requisite, so that the t*ue 
sense and nothing mefre, still less 
anything at variance with it, shall 
be given. For a case of deviation 
from this rule, see the account $. 
367) of Philip’s first interview, on 
Spanish ground; with Elizabeth de 


Valois ; where an interpolation by 
the translator gives the anecdote a 
colour quite different from that of 
the original (Brant6me). On ar- 
riving at Guadalajara, — 

• 

The Princess Joanna (Juana) came 
clown to receive her sister-in-law, and, 
after an affectionate salutation, con- 
ducted her to the saloon, where Philip, 
attended by his son (Don Carlos), was 
awaiting his bride. It was the first 
tigio Isabella had seen her destined 
lord. She now gazed on him so in- 
tently, that he good-humouredly ashed 
her ‘if she were looking to see if he 
had any grey hairs on his head ?’ The 
bluntness of the question somewhat dis- 
con certcfd her,’ &c ‘Isabella 

was in her fifteenth year,+ and Philip 
in his thirty-fourth. 

Brant6me’s words are — ‘Ellc se 
mit a le conteraplor si fixement, quo 
le Roy, ne le trouvant pas Ion (not 
liking this), * luy . demanda, ‘Quo* 
mirais , si fengo canas V Ces mots 
luy touch erent Bi fort au cccur* 
(hardly the effect of a good-humoured 
question!) ‘ que depuis on augura 
mal pdur ellc.’ 

When news of the image -breaking 
in Flanders arrived in Spain, Philip, 
says Mr. Prescott, quoting from 
Gacliard’s Analectes , ‘buret forth, 
it is said, into the most violent fit n f 
anger , and, tea/ring his beard , ox- 
claimed, ‘ It slhll cost them clear ! 
by the soul of my father I swear it 
-—it ahall cost them dear !’ * adding, 

‘ If true, it affords a solitary excep- 
tion to the habitual self-command 
of the monarch. The account 
given by Hopper, <fcc. (‘that he 
maintained his usual serenity’) is 
the more probable of the two.* 
Tltere. is nothing in the words 
quoted from Gacliard, if properly 
rendered, implying any exceptional 
display on Philip’s part: 'll lour 


* For the especial state and privilege of the Duque, as grandee of the first 
class, see Salazar y Mendoza. Dignidades de Castilla y Leon , 1 . iii. cap. xvi., 
and the supplement to his work, by CarriUo . The style of hidalgo, as implying 
simple gentry, is explained, from the best Spanish authorities, by Selden, Titles 
of Honour, Second Edition, London, 576, et seq. For a concise and decisive 
proof, see Martel, Forma deprocederen Cortes (Aragon). One of the articles, after 
naming'certain grandes , who have a right to their summons, adds, * Los Hidalgos' 
(the mer^gpntry), * no pueden alegar posesion de ser llamados .* 

t Here, in a qpte, Mr. Prescott says, ‘ there is even more uncertainty than is 
usual in regard to a lady’s age.’ Cabrera says eighteen at the time of her marriage 
(1560), and DeThou, only eleven when betrothed (in 1559). There seems to be 
no reason to doubt the date in Morlri, who gives a list of all Henry II. *s children, 
with the year and day of the birth of each : Elizabeth’s is April 13, 1545 (the 
same year as. Don Carlos) ; this agrees with tho age in the text pretty nearly. 
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en coiitera cher, s'dcria- t-il, on so 
tirant la barbe ;* * * § not ‘tearing his 
beard,’ but merely grasping it, as 
the Orientals do, on solemn occa- 
sions. It was Philip’s habit, men- 
tioned by others who have described 
his remarkable self-command, as an 
evidence of it. 4 The only gesture,* 
says ltanke,* quoting from a con- 
temporary notice, ‘ which he was 
ever seen to use, when surprised or 
angered, was the same wmch wo 
observe in the gravest of Arabs — kb 
laid hold of his beard with one hand.* 
In the above, the originals are 
subjoined in notes; and the reader 
can himself make the needful cor- 
rection. But this is not tho case 
where, a reference only being given 
to authorities not within everyone’s 
reach, negligence or error may be 
more deceptive. A documont, 
for instance, published in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Madrid, furnishes some curious par- 
ticulars of Philip’s marriage nego- 
tiations with Elizabeth Tudor, after 
Mary’s death. Feria, the ambas- 
sador, is instructed to make an^offer: 

4 accompanied however by some very 
prudent conditions. It was to be 
understood that Elizabeth must be 
a Homan Catholic, and if not one 
already, must repudiate her errors, 
and become one. She was to obtain 
a dispensation from the Pope fof 
tho marriage,* Ac. The wording of 
the clause marked in italics sepmed 
strange ; and suggested a referenco 
to the original, — where it was found 
with a material difference. The 
words are : Que haya do pedir dis- 
pensa y absolucion, &c. — ask, apply 
for, not obtain. The variation is 
not trivial; it makes all the dif- 
ference between a reasonable and 
an impertinent proposal. It was 
enough that Elizabeth should testify 
her obedience by qshing — the ob- 
taining would be an object o# 
Philip’s own care. It cannot be too 
strongly recommended to Mr. Pres- 
cott to avoid this kind of inaccuracy, 


which no rhetorical effect can com- 
pensate. 

Some minor errata in translation 
will be more easily corrected. The 
betrothal of Elizabeth is ‘cele- 
brated in the church of St. Mary' 
— a misnomer of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. ‘Marshal Termes,’ 
whom Egmont defeated at Gravc- 
lines, is the Mar 4 ckal de Thermos 
of French annals ; and tho Abbe 
San Real, the well-known romancer 
St. Rdal. These are French in 
Spanish masks. In his account of 
the siege of Malta, Mr. Prescott, 
following Vert6t, conceals a famous 
Spaniard in a French disguise. 
In the Chevalier de Medran , who 
plays a distinguished part there, 
wo recognise the good knight, 
Gonzalez de Medrano, f scion of 
one of those noble Castilian fami- 
lies that won the cross borne in tiioir 
arms at the*battle of Las Navas. J 
Wo ascribe to tho seduction of a 
sounding phrase, the error in trans- 
lating Strada’s Mur ales machinas : 
— the cannon fired by Noircarmes 
against Valenciennes in 1567, says 
Mr. Prescott, ‘threw into that city 
three thousand bomb$* The very 
author quoted distinctly states else- 
wkero§ that the first of these ex- 
plosives was used at the siege of 
Wachtendonck, in 1588 ; indeed, 
the enormous number in the text 
might* alone have suggested caution.” 

Before closing the list of notes, 
which, with an cyo to future edi- 
tions, may bo regarded with in- 
dulgence, — we demur to the state- 
ment (i. 39),tkafr‘ the performance of 
a comedy oftlriosto’ at a court festi- 
val at Valladolid (1548), was a 
proof that Italian literature of that 
ctass *(if indeed of any class) *4iad 
now commended itself, in some de- 
gree to the popular taste.’ Court 
allows, exhibited to amuse foreign 
princes, could be no evidence of 
what was popular in Spain. Some- 
what later she adopted with favour || 
the Italian lyrics ; but neither then 


* Fiirsten und VoUcer von Sild Europa, i. 1 28. 

t Taafe’s Knights of St. John, iv. 25—37. 

J Argote de Molina , Nobleza del Andcduzia, cap. xlvii. 

§ Dec. ii. lib. x. 448, he minutely describes the new missile, which he says 
had been invented but a few months previously. Schiller had made the same error 
before Mr. Preucott. 

|| Vet these, even, were rather the study of a select class, than the delight of 
what can be termed a popular taste. 
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nor at any otlior time would endure 
on the stage either the Italian or 
any other fashion of foreign drama : 
showing herein that healthy poetic 
instinct which, fifty years after- 
wards, gave birth to her own na- 
tional comedy — the glory of her 
literal are. 

Mr. Prescott must also be cor- 
rected when he says that Hurtado 
do Mendoza, after his banishment 
from court (i. e., after 1568), ‘ pro- 
fited by his exile to give to the world 
those remarkable compositions, both 
in history and romance , that form 
an epoch in the national literature.’ 
The single romance ascribed to 
Mendoza — (he never owned it) — 
the Lazurillo, was composed and 
published long before his exile. Jt 
is understood to have been written 
by him while a student at Salamnu- 
ca (1525-30). Obradc su mocedad 
en Salamanca , says Sed&no.* It is 
certain that it was in print in the 
Low Countries in 1553 ; and not 
unlikely that there were earlier 
Spanish editions. 

The portraits w r hich appropriately 
embellish these volumes, are : — 
Philip, when young, after Titian: a 
speaking likcneSs beyond all doubt, 
with a cold supercilious expression in 
the mouth, and malicious eyes, of 
a sinister, almost feline penetration ; 
Mary Tudor, the same pinched, 

• ■ o 


anxious, old face that we know in 
Lodge; Margaret of Parma, less 
mannish on the canvas than she 
is drawn by the pen, with an open, 
not unpleasing east of features ; 
Alva, bearded and grim, a lank, 
proud visage, dignified, yet withal 
narrow and forbidding; and P011 
Carlos, sullen and sheepish-looking 
in his fine clothes, with a scared, 
vicious glanco in his eyes, tliin- 
lippcd and round shouldered — an 
unpromising figure of a prince, and 
ill suited for the hero of a Schiller 
or Alfieri. 

Here we must close a notice 
which may have seemed too long 
already, and not too entertaining. 
We have, however, thought it better 
to examine, than merely to give 
praises and extracts, — partly be- 
cause these can be of little service 
to a book which every one will read ; 
partly because the present is but 
the first edition of a work still in 
progress : so that rcvisal of what has 
been# published, and consideration 
of what is yet to come, may ho sug- 
gestednvith some prospect of being 
useful. In this point of view it may 
be 1 loped that Mr. Prescott will re- 
gard attcntive 0 comment as the best 
compliment we could pay to the 
character and pretensions of his 
work, and to his motives in com- 
posing it. 1. E. C. 


FAMILIAR EPISTLES FROM IRELAND. 

From Tebence Flynn, Esq., So Dennis Mobiakty, Esq., Barrister- 
•- at-law , London. 


Flax Lodge, Connemara, 

# 20th Dec., ^85 5 r 

My dead Dennis, 

VOUR last letter after so long a 
A silence was a source of mulh 
speculation to mo, not only on ac- 
count of the remarkable variety of in- 
telligence you contrived to squeeze 
into it, but because by its caligrapliy, 
no less/ than its contents, it showed 
me that you are acquiring at last 
(time for you !) some fixity of cha- 
racter. last your wise people who 
refuse their assent to all doctrines 
that are not capable of demonstra- 
tion, say what they like, they never 


can shake my belief in an intimate 
connexion between the tempera- 
ment, disposition, passions, and 
habits of a man, and his' hand- 
writing. Tberq is a great deal to 
tte said on this subject, Dennis, but 
I will not trouble you at jiresent by 
entering at large upon so extensive 
an inauiry. I will only just ask 
you whether you ever saw a letter 
written under the influence of men- 
tal agitation, that did not materially 
differ from a letter written by the 
Bame hand under ordinary circum- 
stances? Now if you can clearly 
trace the disturbance of tho mind in 


Parna80 Lspauol, t. iv. 
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Character in Handwriting . 
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the disorderly lines and the tremu- 
lous touches of the pen, mending 
gaps here and there in the words, 
and trying to give a fictitious steadi- 
ness and unity to the whole, you 
must admit the existence of that 
mysterious sympathy which, opera* 
ting through the nervous organiza- 
tion, communicates to the sheet of 
paper more or less the impress of 
the immediate emotion. If, on the 
contrary, there is no change appa- 
rent, and the hand that guides tile 
pen is as firm in the hour of suffer- 
ing as in tho season of care and pros- 
perity, may we not fairly accept it as 
a visible proof of that imperturbable 
strength which * looks on tempests 
and is never shaken P* The hand- 
writing therefore is an equally cer- 
tain clue to the accidental condi- 
tions and the essential attributes of 
character. And I contend that it is 
even a more perfect reflex of the 
latter, which it betrays unconsci- 
ously, than of the former, w hich w o 
are generally on our guard agasnst, 
and take some pains to disguise. 
How else are we to account for the 
infinite variety of hands in the let- 
ters of our correspondents? Most 
men are taught to write upon pretty 
much the same system, yet there 
are hardly two who write alike, 
except by the force of constant in- 
tercourse, similarity of habits, an<J 
foppery of imitation. If there be 
not some occult connexion between 
tho moral nature and tho penman- 
ship, how is it that handwritings 
grow up into such distinctive and 
individualized forms, resolving them- 
selves into pen-and-ink features as 
marked in their expression as the 
features of the face, which are sup- 
posed to bo an index to the mind P 
The only exception I know of on 
a large sfcale is to be found in the 
handwriting of women, which is 
usually uniform and *vague, evasive 
and unmeaning, and distinguished 
by a superfluity of hair strokes and 
punctuation, or none at all, and a 
prodigal expenditure of space. But 
hero again, Dennis, I discern a 
curious confirmation of my theory. 
If the handwriting of women baffles 
all attempt at speculation on their 
characters, don’t you see that it is 
on that account all the more faithful 
to its source, since it is notorious 
that, from the beginning of time 


to the present year of grace, the 
same baffling of speculation has been 
going on in regard to women them- 
selves. And if by the profoundest 
ingenuity of investigation, aided by 
tho closest insight into their actions, 
wc cannot get at the truth of their 
heart or brains, intentions, wishes, 
motives, objects, likings or dislik- 
ings, antipathies or sympathies, is 
it not as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, that the enigmatical style of 
their caligraphy is the exact type 
of their characters? Perhaps you 
will turn round upon me with tho 
old quotation from Pope, and tell me 
that ‘ most women have no charac- 
ters at all;’ or as it was better stated 
long before by Butler, 

The souls of women arc so small. 

That some believe they’ve none at all. 
But if you arc so utterly lost to all 
sense of decency, so graceless and 
abandoned as to maintain such an 
abominable doctrine, I have you 
again upon another horn of my 
theory; for nothing can be more 
expressive of a human being who 
has no fixed, definite, or intelligible 
character, than that manner of writ- 
ing from which it impossible. to 
extract an inference of any Kind, 
and which is common, with almost 
imperceptible and certainly imma- 
terial variat ions, to tens of thousands 
of Parian fingers. It is said that 
tho grand aim of female education 
is to tqach women to conceal their 
natures ; and, if this be true, their 
education has undoubtedly been 
carried to the height of perfection 
in this article of handwriting. 

The diveriity of men’s hands is 
not more striking than their par- 
ticular peculiarities. Here is a 
nflniafcuronote which occupies three 
lines and a half in the centre of a 
sheet ; written in tho ordinary way 
it Would fill a couple of pages. The 
letters are not larger than the head 
of the smallest pin. It must be 
read by the help of a powerful lens, 
which will disclose to you a sym- 
metry and accuracy of form tjiat 
cannot fail to awaken admiration 
and surprise. Now, you may take 
my word for it that the writer has a 
faculty for small anti minute things, 
by which he is marked out from the 
herd of his associates, and upon 
which ho plumes himself as a 
speciality. He has a genius for 
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dates, for little facts, for genealogies, 
for precision in dress , diction, or 
personal habits ; he is a stickler for 
routine ; a man milliner in liis 
tastes ; a sort of wonderful ‘ calcu- 
lating boy,’ in somo nook or corner 
of a favourite pursuit ; or something 
else in which this express quality of 
neatness, or elaborate trifling, or 
close packing, shows itself conspicu- 
ously. Turn from this handwriting 
to another which sprawls in loose 
and gigantic characters over the 
sheet, and in which the actual quan- 
tity of matter bears about the same 
proportion to the surface it covers 
as Falstaff’s pennyworth of bread to 
his immortal ocean of sack. Have 
you the leastdoubt whatever, Dennis, 
avicJi, that this is a rash, wild, in- 
considerate, harum-scarum indi- 
vidual ; that his thoughts, such as 
they are, are always either in a ter- 
rible hurry or in a state of inextri- 
cable confusion; that logic is a 
terra incognita to him ; that he is 
pursued through life by an inevi- 
table fatality — such as leaving some- 
thing behind which he ought to take 
with him when he is going on a 
iourjv'Vj or anrving just in time to 
be too late ; mistaking one thing for 
another ; forgetting his own name ; 
asking affectionately after the health 
of a dear friend that died last week ; 
.getting the tail of his coat perpetu- 
ally caught in tho door ho is closing 
behind him; planting his< chair, 
• with alarming indifference to the 
admonitions of experience, upon the 
skirts of ladies’ dresses ; and com- 
mitting a thousand social ladies, 
arising from the wrfnt of fore- 
thought and the active influence of 
a temperament in which impulse 
rides triumphant over reason arid 
reflection? These are only two 
specimens out of a multitude as 
numerous as the sands on the da- 
shers, or the leaves of a North 
American forest. We have a large 
variety in Ireland, with a consider- 
able preponderance in favour of that 
bro^id-cast hand which represents 
the promiscuous scattering of intel- 
lectual powers, and the waste of 
time anh opportunity. I might 
mention to vou L also, not as being 
exclusively Irish, but as of frequent 
occurrence amongst us, that duality 
of hand which reverses the vene- 
rable legend of two gentlemen rolled 


into one, and reveals thephenomenon 
of one gentleman divided into two . 
This habit of writing two different 
hands, one of which, as described by 
George Stevens, the writer cannot 
road himself, and the other nobody 
can read for him, is supposed to 
have come into fashion in the palmy 
days of the landlordocracy of this 
country ; an era in our national his- 
tory when it was a matter of no 
trifling convenience for a gentleman 
to* be complete master of several 
styles, so utterly unlike each other 
that his most intimate friends could 
not swear with any degree of cer- 
tainty to his handwriting. There 
is another kind of sign manual which 
was once highly popular, but which 
is now rapidly going out through 
the operation of the business habits 
that are coming in under the aus- 
pices of the Encumbered Estates 
Courts. I allude to that cabalistic 
penmanship which nothing short of 
the gift of second-sight could enable 
a redder to deciphor — a hand which 
looks as if it were copied, in pro- 
found 0 ignorance of the original, 
from a Babylonian brick or a 
Chinese tea-chest, and which, in the 
language of f»ur countryman Ed- 
mund Burke, may be said to exhibit 
1 the contortions of the Sibyl with- 
out her inspiration.’ Tlie most 
splendid example I remember in 
this stylo was the caligraphy of that 
benevolent theologian, Sir Harcourt 
Lees. If you can imagine the 
Sphinx engaged in a confidential 
correspondence, Sir Harcourt was 
the man she would have selected 
out of all* the world for her secretary. 
An editor of a public journal, who 
respectfully declined inserting one 
of his letters, simply because neither 
he nor anybody on his establish- 
ment could read it, described the 
handwriting as resembling, tho 
traces that might be supposed to be 
left by a fly that had tumbled into 
an ink-bottle, and crawled out over 
the paper, shaking his wings, and. 
leaving blobs and zigzags of ink 
behind him. This is another illus- 
tration of the affinity I have been 
Bpeaking of, for true it is that the 
writer was as incomprehensible as 
the writing. You don’t remember 
Sir Harcourt, Dennis. Ho was be- 
fore your time. He flourished in the 
halcyon days of The Antidote, and 
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The Bible not a Dangerous Booh; 
when the Marquis Wellesley and 
Mr. Goulbum were oarrying out at 
the Castle the traditional check and 
balance system of government ; 
when Richard Barrett, the * martyr,* 
was studying home politics in the 
brewery of Messrs, Guinness & Co. ; 
when Sir Abraham Bradley King 
was in the zenith of his glory; 
when North and McBale discussed 
polemics with romantic ardour and 
knightly courtesy ; when the Libe- 
rator and Dr. Blake entered into a 
Concordat on the ‘Wings;’ when 
Catholic Emancipation was a myth, 
and the sole duty of Irish patriotism 
consisted in sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind. It was in 
those lively days that Sir Harcourt 
Lees became a conspicuous public 
character ; and it must be^nceded 
to his memory that no man was ever 
more happily qualified to shino in 
the age to which he was born. But 
I must not lose my thread in thoso 
tempting memories. My business 
lies with the present. 

Returning to our topic, I ma^ wind 
up by remarking, in the words of 
that keen observer, the Irish girl I 
formerly introduced lo you, that 
* readin s wonderful, but writin* 
bates it entirely !* And this brings 
mo at once to your letter. 

Your handwriting has undergone 
a visible alteration, Dennis. Instead 
of being crabbed and convulsive, as 
it used to be, written up into the 
angles of the sheet, and coming 
down again round the edges, with a 
diagonal postscript, it is round, clear, 
ana as straight as if it had been 
ruled. This may be an improve- 
ment. It seems to imply that you 
are beginning to lead a regular life, 
and that you aro passing through 
the Saxon discipline of turning your 
thoughts over m yoi^r mind before 
you commit them to paper. I don’t 
deny that the change may be for 
the better in some respects; but it 
makes me sad at heart, for all that. 
It is an evidence to me that the 
fun is leaving you, as it has left so 
many others latterly; that, like Mr. 
Commissioner Phulips> you have 
rooted up the wild flowers of imagi- 
nation, as he would have called 
them in his poetical youth, and sur- 
rendered the free soil of your in- 
tellect to the cultivation* of bread*; 


in short, Dennis, that there is no 
more wild Irish luxuriance to be ex- 
pected from you, and that in fhture I 
must endeavour to consider you as a 
sort of half-naturalized Englishman, 
who writes a legible hand, and keeps 
within the strict bounds of matter-of- 
fact. I don’t blame you, Dennis, but 
I mourn over you. The bird that 
luckB out his own feathers may be 
etter fitted for tho ultimate pur- 
pose to which birds aro commonly - 
destined, but as long as he lives he 
will never be able to fly bo well 
again. Take your dealing trick out 
of that observation, Dennis, as tore !• 
and I wont disturb your enjoyment 
of it by uttering one word more on 
tho subject. 

Indeed I ought not to be too 
severe upon you for adopting Eng- 
lish customs. The bulk of your 
countrymen # at home here, who are 
not exposed* to the same tempta- 
tions, are insensibly gliding into 
them ; and it is only by looking 
back upon what Ireland was a few 
years back, and comparing it with 
what Ireland is now, that 1 see how 
completely the vaccination has taken 
effect. The fine old ary Jgiafld 
for the Irish,’ is no longer heard 
from the Cove of Cork to the Giant’s 
Causeway ; and in place of it we 
hear on all sides. ‘Ireland for the 
industrious,’ no matter to what;, 
country, creed, or colour they be- 
long ; a# if industry ought to super- 
sede the claims of birthright, and the » 
usages of a long roll of past ages, 
during which the potato, unassisted 
by foreign aid, except perhaps a 
little occasional help from the pig, 
did the whole work of the land. So 
completely were the functions of 
tlfe* plough and the harrow, the 
spade and the hoe, and all the other 
implements and appliances of agri- 
culture performed in silence by 
these two self-acting agents of our 
pastoral prosperity, that I often 
thought we could not hit upon a 
more appropriate crest to surmount 
the arms of Ireland, than a pig 
couohant, holding a potato in its 
mouth. 

A change is undeniably passing 
over the country *in these fimda- 
mental particulars. The pig is no 
longer ‘the gentleman that pays the 
rent,’ as he used to be in the times 
when no rent was paid; and the 
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potato lias ceased to represent the 
agricultural interest. There is no 
doubt of the fact at all; and when 
Lord Stanley paid us a flying visit the 
other day, he was so struck by what 
he didn't sec— having expected, I 
suppose, to find the pig and the 
potato ns flourishing as ever, — that 
he declared publicly, with a degree 
of force and eloquence entirely be- 
yond my poor powers of descrip- 
tion, that a new era had set in upon 
Ireland. It wouldn’t become mo 
to pretend to have better sources 
of information on the subject than 
Lord Stanley, who, although lie 
never was amongst us before, and 
even theu only for a few days, seems 
to possess that kind of intuitive 
know ledge which, with some highly- 
gifted people, supplies the place of 
experience and observation. Hut I 
may remark that in ordinary cases 
when a man says that a new era has 
set in, it is presumed that he must 
have been pretty well acquainted 
with the old one, to enable him to 
arrive at that conclusion ; for it is 
only by a comparison of two 
eras it can be confidently affirmed 
that4Jv? one ip at an end and the 
other has begun. Now I don’t 
mean to dispute the correctness 
of Lqrd Stanley’s intuitive per- 
ceptions of the by-gono condition of 
Ireland in a general point of view ; 
but I must venture to express a 
doubt as to the acuracy of bis per- 
ceptions concerning the present 
condition of the country, as com- 
pared with the past. It may be 
quite true that the old era is nearly 
over, but is it equally tfuo that the 
new era is really initiated P It was 
here that his lordship’s oration took 
a flight into the regions #f fantfy*, 
where the only statistics he had to 
work upon were pure figures of 
speech. The Irish peasantry jrtm 
know, Dennis, are fond of tropes and 
imagerial diction, and not being 
quite familiar with the descriptive 
term introduced by Lord Stanley, 
they' imagined it was a metaphorical 
flourish, from which, by tbeir way 
of pronouncing the vowels, they 
extracted*- a curiously appropriate 
meaning. Thus* ‘era’ being con- 
verted into ‘airy,’ presented to 
them, and I confess to me also, and 
to a great many other people, a very 
happy notion of the new state of 


things alluded to by his lordship ; for 
if it has any existence atoll, it must 
be looked for somewhere close in 
the neighbourhood of those famous 
Spanish castles about which so 
much has been said, and so little 
is known. 

Jt is easier to pull down than to 
build up, and although it required 
a long time to obliterate national 
habits and prejudices, it will require 
a still longer time to establish others 
in* their place. In this work of 
revolution, many accidental agents 
have given an extraordinary impetus 
to the expulsion of the ancient social 
ways and means under which the 
people enjoyed as much freedom and 
exemption from care and responsi- 
bility as a tribe of gipsies or a 
colony of rabbits. Famine did 
somethingjn this direction . Typhus 
likewise helped a little. The fall 
of the landlords, which — not to say 
it irreverently — closely resembled 
the suicide of Hamson, had a con- 
siderable effect upon the popular 
faith in a special Irish Providence. 
The iitsertion here and there of a 
few new proprietors, with views 
diametrically opposed to the theo- 
ries of their predecessors, has also 
exercised a temporary influence on 
the surrounding population ; just as 
a turbid mountain river when it 
rqshes into a lake, discolors the* 
surface for a few yards, and then 
disappears. All these causes com- 
bined, together with the drain of 
emigration, and the pressure of that 
unrelenting necessity which is para- 
mount over all romantic pleas of 
caste and custom, have disturbed 
the * face of the M aters * in Ireland, 
and in shallow places drifted away 
the foundations. The consequences 
are plain enough. The people are 
altered, Dennis. You can flee it in 
their eyes, whe^e the pleasant twin- 
klo that used to wink at misfortune, 
as if it were a sort of pastime, is 
gradually displaced by a look of 
gravity that sits unnaturally upon 
them. Y ou can trace it in the tones 
of their voices, and the seriousness 
of their discourse. The mellifluous 
undulations of the brogue have be- 
come a perplexity to the ear. You 
have the vehicle without its freight, 
the hull without its jovial crew, the 
music without the words, thd*bac- 
chaualian inspiration without the 
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wine, Puck without tlio mischief. 
In short, the humour that lay in the 
depths of the Irish character, play- 
ing with sorrow, i& gone— or going. 
The tenderness that shed such a 
mellow light upon the darkest pas- 
sions, softening and subduing them, 
has abdicated its functions. The 

into^a hard man, and wouhP be a 
thoughtful man, if he knew how to 
think ; but that is a strange art, 
which he has yet to learn. All lys 
old resources fail him now. He can 
no longer discover springs of liopo 
in circumstances of desolation. He 
has arrived at that stage of progress 
when he is beginning to awaken to 
the bitter knowledge of realities. 
His ignorance formerly was bliss, 
and his present acquisitions of wis- 
dom have by no means improved his 
happiness. If the life of a beggar 
has many positive drawbacks, it has 
also some negative advantages un- 
known to kings, as the song tells 
us. It has no to-morrow. It never 
looks forward. It is not encumbered 
with the custody of treasures, the 
cares of property, or the responsi- 
bility of station. It pays neither 
rent, taxes, nor tithes. It lives upon 
every man’s land, without being put 
to the trouble of tillage. It lias 
no laws to obey, beyond its own 
whims and desires. It adapts its 
apparel to the weather by any 
means within reach, and is content to 
keep out the cold without consulting 
the fashions. It is never plagued 
by a clioico of suits, and carries its 
wardrobe upon its back. It has 
a joy in its tatters, incomprehensible 
to the wearers of silk and West 
Saxony cloth. It houses itself at 
its case under hedges and haystacks, 
barns and sheds; and if its accommo- 
dation is not very luxurious in the 
wintry nights, it has the satisfaction 
of knowing that it Jias nothing to 
pay the next morning. Such was, 
in certain aspects, somewhat digni- 
fied by local traditions into a spe- 
cies of historical pauperism, the life 
of the Irish rural population before 
the disturbing influences to which 
I have alluded came into operation. 

And what effect have they 
produced? Simply to make Pat 
conscious that this vagrant, but 
cheerful, way of existence was not 
the best for bringing out cither his 


own energies or the resources of 
the soil, and, as the patron saint is 
said to have done with the toads and 
serpent, * to open his eyes to a sense 
of his situation,' and leave him there 

J jondcring upon a future which is-to 
dm os inscrutable as a floating 
bog. He sees movements going on 
around him, which he is informed 
are to work miracles in the country; 
but for the life of him he cannot 
make head or tail of them. He listens 
with marvellous patience and un- 
speakable wonder to the maxims of 
political economy, and the prophe- 
cies of social redemption, which are 
incessantly addressed to him; ho 
hears voices of authority calling 
on him to exert himself, to put his 
shoulder to the wheel, to emancipate 
himself from religious hoart-burn- 
ings and party strife ; and his ex- 
ectations are wound up to the 
ighest pitch by tho astonishing 
intelligence that the millennium of 
peace and plenty is already come, 
lie understands just enough of all 
these glowing assurances and urgent 
appeals to enable him to perceive 
that radical changes of some kind 
are taking place about him ; but 
seeing that he is stift ifP%**efcrthe 
same state he was in before, only 
more distinctly isolated and cut off 
from the sympathies which formerly 
made common cause with him, the 
results, that instead of finding his* 
condition practically improved, he 
discovers that it is only unsettled. 

I am w T ell aware that the first • 
step towards the amelioration of 
evils is the renunciation of the 
evils themselves. You must be off 
with the o» love before you are 
on with the new ; and I am far from 
undervaluing the importance of that 
critical iftomcnt in a nation’s pro- 
gress when it may be said to he 
struggling at a turning-point. But 
I ish you to see clearly our exact 
position, and not to be misled by 
any fine pictures of Irish elysiums, 
even when they are painted by such 
skilful artists as Lord Stanley. 
Depend upon it, Dennis, we are a 
long way off vet from his Lordship’s 
* new era.’ If it is coming at alt — 
and. very slight obstructions may 
retard it indefinitely— it is coming 
at an uncommonly slow pace, with 
occasional stoppages in the manner 
of that ingenious machine which for 
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©very step it mad© in advance made 
two backwards. Our real situation 
would be more accurately described, 
perhaps, by saying that we are in a 
state of transition; a phrase which, 
I#ad mit, does not convey, in refer- 
ence to Ireland, as precise a signifi- 
cation as 1 could desire. 

It is not even necessary that a 
man should live, as I do, in the very 
heart of the country, to be able to 
perceive that the indigenous usages 
are in some places as deeply rooted 
as they have been any time these 
fifty years. To what else are we to 
attribute the fate of the unhappy 
lady who was recently sacrificed in 
the broad daylight, by, it is sup- 
posed, some of her own tenantry P 
To what elso must we refer tne 
jubilee that followed tho acquittal 
m Dublin of Father Petcherine on 
a charge of Bible-burning P In 
these current cases we have as com- 
lete illustrations of the two generic 
issensions that marked the ‘ old 
era * as could be collected from the 
most violentperiods in the annals of 
agitation. Let us glance at them, 
for the sake of the moral I have 
been endeavouring to inculcate for 
ycfaFcRtefioatiun. 

The Irish have always been sen- 
sitive on the subject of rent. From 
the (earliest times to the present 
hour they have exhibited a steady 
’• resistance to all payments ^ under 
that denomination, and an undevi- 
ating tendency towards the extinc- 
tion of landlords. It is perfectly 
idle to reason on fixed national 
characteristics, which, as in this in- 
stance, seem to possess all the fbree 
of a law of nature. Vet, in spite of 
the obvious impossibility of ever 
inducing the tenantry to look qpon 
rent in any other lignt thtm that *of 
a wrong and an oppression inflicted 
by the strong on the weak, or of in- 
ducing the landlords to concu!* in 
this view of the matter, some des- 
perate attempts have been made to 
reconcile the antagonistic elements 
by a fusion of differences. It was 
with this Utopian design the Tenant 
League was established. The con- 
sequents were such as might have 
been foreseen Jby any person of 
ordinary intelligence who had ob- 
served the machinery in operation 
fcrar which landed property had 
hitherto been held. The League 


produced greater disunion and 
confusion than had ever existed 
before. It was an attempt to define 
what tho people preferred to leave 
undefined, ana to fix the limits of 
responsibility, when all that the 
people contended for was that there 
should be no responsibility whatever 
— a matter much easier of adjust- 
ment. The Tenant League Asso- 
ciation was hardly launched, under 
the excellent auspices of Mr. Shar- 
njan Crawford, than it discovered 
the fundamental mistake it had com- 
mitted. The members could not 
agree amongst themselves. They 
found out that the practice whicn 
was applicable to one province was 
impossible in another; that there 
were an infinite variety of circum- 
stances which required an infinite 
variety of modes of settlement; and 
that, in short, you might as well 
attempt to prevail upon Britannia 
to rule the waves straight as to in- 
duce the Irish to regulate the rela- 
tions cf landlord and tenant by one 
common and uniform law. When 
tenant-leaguers fall out, tenants 
come < by their own. And so it hap- 
ened. The diversity of theories 
eveloped in these discussions ter- 
minated in ar* chaos, through which 
might be discerned the figure-head 
of Government looming over the 
tempestuous ocean of opinions, with 
Mr. Sergeant Sliee following in its 
wake, animated by the desperate 
hope of getting somehow on board. 
Of course there is nothing very 
remarkable in such an occurrence. 
Wo are accustomed at this side of 
the channel to see every social 
question converted into a battle- 
ground; and it may be doubted 
whether any measure for the good 
of the community (supposing, for 
argument sake, that such a measure 
were allowed to come to maturity 
in Ireland) ^rould be considered 
worth having unless it had first 
passed through the ordeal of a 
faction fight. The dismemberment 
of the League has, however, a par- 
ticular significance just now which 
it certainly would not have pos- 
sessed twenty years ago ; and the 
recent application of Lynch-law to 
a lady w'ho laboured under the 
odium of being a landed proprietor, 
is one of the fruits of the agitation 
which that patriotic body undertook 
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to allay, but only succeeded in in- 
flaming. Those incidents acquire a 
special ' importance from the fact 
that they have occurred in the very 
crisis which we are desired to regard 
as the inauguration of the ‘new 
era/ when industry is to reap its 
just reward ; when land and labour 
are to yield their full and legitimate 
value; when party and class ani- 
mosities are to be absorbed in an 
unanimous effort for the promotion 
of the general prosperity ; and when, 
above all, English capital is comint 
into the country on the faith ana 
assurance of improved habits and 
universal tranquillity. This is the 
point to which I am anxious to 
direct your attention. I wish you 
to accept with caution all showy 
sentences and imaginative descrip- 
tions, and to test the rhetorical 
flourishes of agricultural meetings, 
proprietary banquets, and state 
visits, by the facts which are ac- 
tually taking place at the same 
moment. But it would be a great 
delusion to suppose that the Irish 
have a monopoly of * rhetorical arti- 
fices.* English landlords have in- 
vested largely in that speculation. 
Remember how deeply they aro 
interested in putting a smiling face 
on the discontents or Ireland, in 
concealing the festering sores of 
society, and in making it appear 
that concord and security are re- 
established — if, indeed, they ever 
existed here. Be assured it is # not 
the Irish alone that indulge in 
oriental panoramas of repose and 
pacification ; and whenever you 
read in the newspapers the enthusi- 
astic panegyrics of an English land- 
holder, you need not be afraid of 
committing any very flagrant injus- 
tice if you regard his statements 
with suspicion until you find them 
confirmed by trustworthy evidence. 
I have already shown you that the 
halcyon of Lord Stanley is in reality 
no other than the stormy petrel ; 
and I might collect a heap of simi- 
lar instances if so plain a matter 
required additional illustration. 

English capitalists who purchase, 
or possess, estates in Ireland labour, 
no doubt, under this signal disadvan- 
tage— that they do not understand 
the wants, desires, or habits of the 
people. Knowledge, so essential to 
self-preservation and the judicious 


management of property, can be 
acquired only by a long residence 
amongst us.; nor will this suffice 
unless the resident bo of an adap- 
tive disposition and a gonial tem- 
perament. If ho start with the 
notion of altering the people to his 
own pattern, he will fail egregiously; 
and lucky for him if it end merely 
in failure. His only chance is to 
alter himself. He must get rid of 
all angularities of character, his 
Saxon ideas of class organization, 
his exclusiveness, his external cold- 
ness, his frigid system of doing 
business by tne card, and his ten- 
dency to take offenco at good 
humour. He must show himself 
freely amongst the lower orders, 
make himself familiar with their 
customs and prejudices, endeavour 
to give and take, and if he cannot find 
the qualities of accuracy and punc- 
tuality which he has hitherto con- 
sidered indispensable to the relations 
between the employer and the em- 
ployed, to try whether he cannot 
discover a compensation for them in 
the readiness to oblige, the quick 
sense of benefits conferred, the 
mother-wit w hich is never at a loss 
for expedients, and th&ai^a^pifiits 
which, like the Greek fire, cannot 
be quenched by any amount of cold 
water you may throw upon thqm. 

Yet, with all these efforts on tho 
part of English proprietors to meet., 
our Irish peculiarities half-way, I 
must honestly confess there aro 
some things, native to the soil, which , 
it is very difficult for the English 
understanding to comprehend ; and 
the doctrine of landlord-and-tenant 
liability which we have just been dis- 
cussing is one of them. No man 
who has been trained up under 
English law and practice can unravel 
this problem. Yet there is nothing 
more simple, if you once disen- 
cumber your mind of the antedilu- 
vian principles which continue to 
regulate the system of rent in Eng- 
land, but which have long since 
been discarded in this country — for 
reasons best known to the people 
themselves, who must be allowed to 
be competent judges in their own 
affairs. When an English Capitalist 
purchases land her®, no is generally 
well pleased with his bargain ; and 
well ne may, Dennis. He couldn*t 
buy a bit of stony mountain or 
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starved common at home for 
double the money that will put him 
in possession of the richest pasture 
land in Ireland, with a soil of 
fabulous depth, upon which he 
needn’t lay out a halfpenny in 
manure for the next twenty years. 
He knows well enough that his 
scientific husbandry will enable him 
to extract gold from the teeming 
earth. Up to this point, therefore, 
lie is in high delight. But he lias 
no sooner got his land than a ques- 
tion presents itself which, like the 
death’s head at the Memphian 
banquet, suddenly checks him m the 
midst of his festivity. He hears on 
all sides a multitude of speculations 
respecting the rights of landlords 
and tenants, which he had supposed 
to he settled by legal enactments 
that admitted of no difference of 


pitched battles. You may take my 
word for it, whatever statements you 
may hear to the reverse, that the 
standing armies of the two churches 
have not been put upon the peace 
establishment; that recruiting is 
going forward with undiminished 
zeal; and that the hostile camps are 
kept up at their full number of 
fighting men. 

I lay no stress upon the fact of the 
Bible-burning — a demonstration of 
piety in support of which there aro 
numerous historical examples ; nor 
upon the dubious point of law as to 
whether the commission of a par- 
ticular act is, or is not, presumptive 
evidence of the intention to commit 
it. But I will direct your inten- 
tion to the effect produced upon the 
people by the acquittal of Father 
Petcherine. The verdict was re- 


opinion. Ho finds that tho subject, 
so far from being determined by law 
or usage, is not determined at all ; 
and tho more he endeavours to 
obtain exact information as to what 
is expected of him in his new posi- 
tion, the more he becomes bewil- 
dered. How, as it is of tho last 
importance that he should under- 
Btatter clearly, I believe 
I may do good service by stripping 
it of all ambiguity, and stating ex- 
plicitly the objects of the Tenant- 
league agitation. Without any cir- 
cumlocution then, what is t really 
wanted, and what alone will satisfy 
the demands of the suffering tenan- 
try, may be thus briefly, and I hope 
intelligibly, summed up : Leases for 
ever , no rent to pay, and, comjJensa - 
tion for improvements . * 

Let it not be said Ufter this that 
the Irish are deficient in forethought, 
or that they do not practically under- 
stand their own interests.* I belltfVe, 
on the contrary, that no nation on 
the face of tho globe has a livelier 
perception of the first law of n&ture 
—whatever perceptions they may 
have of other laws. 


ceivcd with a clamour of exultation 
which might be compared to tho 
frenzy of a triumphant army rushing 
in to sack a captured city. Tho 
delirium of the populace was a 
stirring spectacle to witness. The 
streets were filled witli jubilant 
crowds, the houses were illuminated 
as they used to be after a victory, 
* when George the Third was king 
and if a stronger had been dropped 
from the skies amongst them, he 
would have naturally supposed that, 
at least, some great national anni- 
versary was in course of celebration. 
How, although the Irish are far from 
being a logical community, and 
sometimes arrive at conclusions on 
matters of opinion which are not 
strictly warranted by tho premises, 
it is tolerably certain that in their 
actions they are governed by tho 
same law of cause and effect which 
is common to the rest of mankind. 
We 'must, consequently, infer that 
there was an adequate cause for 
this outburst of popular hilarity ; 
and it seems to me, upon an im- 
partial examifiation of the case, that 
it must be referred to one or other 


Having shown you, Dennis, that 
the political economy of Ireland 
continues in its wonted state of fer- 
ment, and that our agrarian code still 
asserts its Draconian characteristics, 
it only remains, in order to complete 
the survey, to ‘assure you that our 
internecine wars on the subject of 
religion rage as fiercely as ever, al- 
though we have not quite so many 


of the two following reasons. Either 
the people believed Father Petche- 
rine innocent, and therefore rejoiced 
in his acquittal; or they believed him 
guilty, and therefore rejoiced in his 
acquittal. They must have rejoiced 
for something ; and I suspect that if 
all the lawyers, of every creed and 
denomination, in the Four Courts, 
wero to put their wigs together, 
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they couldn't find out a third reason 
why the acquittal of that learned and 
reverend person should have pro- 
duced so extraordinary a sensation. 

Judging from all past experience, 
the first of these two reasons is 
apparently insufficient to account 
for the enthusiasm manifested on 
this occasion. Other innocent men 
have escaped condemnation without 
disturbing the serenity of the 
capital ; and if the mere acquittal 
of a person accused of a crime which 
he had not committed, were con- 
sidered so signal an event as to call 
for a popular demonstration, it would 
fqrnish indisputable proof that the 
pure administration of the law 
was mighty rare and exceptional. 
We are notoriously natural lovers 
of justice, but we have our own 
notions on the subject, which do not 
always square with the maxims of 
law; and it may be confidently 
affirmed that whenever wo signify 
our approbation of a verdict, it is 
not because it vindicates the in- 
tegrity of our legal institutions, Tsut 
because it accords with our % own 
judgment on the case. Jn no other 
country in the world are the two 
terms, justice and law, understood 
to mean things so diametrically 
opposed to each other ; but it is not 
necessary to enter farther upon that 
consideration at present than to 
indicate, as an obvious corollary, 
that whenever the law happens to 
bo defeated by a jury, the result is 
instinctively regarded, in the Irish 
. sense, as a triumphant vindication 
of the ends of justice. 

Hence we must look to the second 
ground for an explanation of the 
cause of the ecstasy into which this 
primitive people were thrown by 
the issue of Father Petcherine'scase. 
The clear tendengr of the law went 
the other way; Irish justice was, 
consequently, triumphant in the 
verdict. Commentary upon the 
fact would be an impertinence ad- 
dressed to a barrister-at-law so 
sagacious in his vocation as my 
noble friend Dennis. Y ou will have 
clearly perceived that the prose- 
cution was conducted by the At- 
torney-General with consummate 
ability, and that finding himself 
placed, like a certain celebrated 
quadruped, between two bundles 
of hay, he ingeniously contrived to 
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observe such caution in his appeals 
to both sides as to leave himself 
perfectly free to choose either here- 
after. Whether the bundles of hay 
are of opinion that he treated them 
with proper candour and respect 
remains to be seen. 

It would be a work of superero- 
gation to analyse the religious sen- 
timent that lay at the bottom of this 
business. I shall of course be told 
that if Father Petcherine had been 
only a private individual, and his 
imputed offence merely petty larceny, 
there would have been no illumina- 
tions. Probably not. But thon it 
must be admitted that a religious 
sentiment of any kind is creditable 
to a country, and that so long as 
the element of zeal exists unadul- 
terated by a spirit of compromise, 
you may be sure, at all events, that 
there is no danger of the people 
relapsing into indifference. I ac- 
knowledge that if such a demonstra- 
tion had taken place in England, 
we should regard it as a display of 
bigotry and fanaticism — or perhaps 
something worso. But then again, 
Dennis, blood is thicker than water ; 
and that is the reason why we 
cannot detect any 
friends, while we can see so clearly 
the smallest sediment in the charac- 
ter of our neighbours. « 

The truth is, that our sectarian 
divisions are in the highest state of 
development. If you have not 
heard m*cl* about them latterly, it 
is because they have been kept in 
store ready for use, like powder in 
a magazine ; and, to carry out the 
simile to its legitimate result, the 
slightest spaA at any moment is 
sufficient to produce an explosion. 
The, new millennium, whatever else 
it may hap done, has in no essen- 
tial particular abated our constitu- 
tional love of riot, civil and religious. 
From the earliest times, when, ac- 
cording to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
sundry natives were changed into 
wolves every seven years, to the 
present day, we have undergone no 
sensible modification in these abori- 
ginal characteristics. 

The departure of Mr. Duffy from 
amongst us, on the ostensible ground 
that he could no longer find tho 
requisite belligerent materials to 
work upon, might seem to favour 
Lord Stanley's view of our altered 
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condition. But Mr. Duffy is not 
an infallible guide in such matters. 
He is much more of a poet than a 
politician, and what he really 
missed — and could not do without-— 
was the poetical credulity which in 
the old times acted .as a sort of light- 
ning conductor for the impassioned 
eloquence of the agitators. 

The taste for poetry, especially 
of the political kind, has been slowly 
dying out ever since the date of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. Mr. 
Duffy fell on evil days. He was 
bom a quarter of a century too late 
for the benefit of Ireland and his 
own ambition. Could he have 
assisted at the councils of Emmet, 
or even at the ever memorable 



what rank of martyrdom he might 
not have fairly aspired. But just 
as he came in, the appreciation of 
insurrections set to ballad measure 
was going out. Nor is it likely that 
he will succeed much better in the 
new country he has selected for the 
sphere of his next operations. I 
am afraid Australia is even m<pre 
hopelessly prosaic than Ireland ; 
while, under any circumstances, 
wherever he may go, ho will not 
find his exile 'yield him the melan- 
choly consolation which a brother 
bard had the satisfaction of adminis- 
tering to a former patriot, Napper 
Tandy — to wit, that his native land 
was groaning under the regime of 
the hangman and the provost-mar- 
shal in his absence ; — 


I met with Napper Tandy, and ho took me by the hand : 

1 And how is poor old Ireland, and whereby does she stand ?’ 

’Tie the most distressful country that ever yet was seen ; 

For they’re hanging men and women there, for wearin’ o’ the green !’ 


But I must draw to a conclusion, 
leaving you to draw your own con- 
clusions from what I have written. 
There are always two sides to a 
milestone, provided the milestone 
is mscrit jgd^yith a proper regard to 
tlfe* convenience of travellers that 
happen to be going in opposite 
directions. . And all I would say to 
you'; Dennis, is, that you must be 
careful which Bide of a milestone 
you consult, or you may run the 
risk of mistaking your road. Verb . 
sap . ** ** 

The shades of night are descend- 
ing, and burying Flax Lodge in 
obscurity. You will be gratified to 
see that I still keep the same placo ; 
but I am sorry to tell you that I 
keep it only as an address. It is no 


longer in my own possession, and 
tin* only advantage i derive from it, 
is the privilege of dating my letters 
from it, though I may be a hundred 
miles off %iyself, and receiving my 
diminished correspondence through 
the same medium. By what for- 
tuitous concurrence of fatalities I 
have been reduced to a fiction of 
this nature, I will detail to you on 
some future occasion. In the mean- 
while, don’t think meanly of me 
because I don’t live at homo. After 
all,* I am merely availing myself of 
the fashionable expedient of borrow- 
ing a door, v\ hich, I am told, is ex- 
tensively practised in the west end 
of London. Joy be with you, 
Dennis, my darling ! for ever, and 
one day more ! T. F. 
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LAST AUGUST IN THE BALTIC. 
Part II. 


A T last the lingering fleets arrive, 
seaming the sky for miles with 
their trains of smoke ; English one 
day, French the next, and all take 
up their berths in one groat threaten- 
ing crowd, right opposite the west- 
ern front at about a league from 
the forts, just on this side of Melko 
and Renskar, where a wide piece #f 
clear deep water affords tolerable 
room and anchorage in fair weather. 
The fleet has never been in this posi- 
tion before ; last year it was always 
nearer to Miblo, more to the south, 
and thither the Russians had direct- 
ed their chief care and efforts. 

Thus there is no surprise at the 
visible excitement in the town, as ship 
after ship takes up its station. Not 
that they arc defenceless, exposed 
on this side, by no means ; look 
where vou will, still the same maze 
of island, and still the same network 
of batteries for mutual support, 
sweeping the outlying channels. 
Exposed indeed — why the Russians 
sow and grow guns! — wherever an 
onemy can come, these dragon teeth 
spring up, broadcast arfd full-grown. 
From the East the Russians come, 
and had Cadmus to their father no 
doubt. 

Reioining now old friends, wo for 
a while bid adieu to those who had so 
lately and so well befriended as at 
need, and leaving the ‘ sweeping * and 
the sounding to go on as persever- 
inglv as before, and taking a last look 
at the ant-liko swarms of labourers 
ashore, we slid across the interven- 
ing few miles to join the body of the 
fleet, passing thus in full view,* first, 
the entrance under Gustafsvard, — 
across which lies the dun umber- 
sided three-decker Russia, stripped 
to lower masts, the some ship which 
last year the dashing captain of the 
St. Jean d'Acre was dying to run 
down bodily — then the successive 
defences on the front ofVargdn and 
Wost Swarto; by the last named 
island wo open the next main pas- 
sage, in front of which a . long ir- 
regular wavy line just above the sur- 
face, looking like the shimmering 
heat upon the water on a summer's 
noon, indicates a sunken line of ships, 
bulwarks just showing above ; and 


further, the ugly heavy Ezechiel , 
two-decker, guards the passage by 
Langorn: which last is itself a 
strong midchannel fort, containing 
spacious barracks, and a sorics of 
works, masonry and earth, mount- 
ing numerous guns, en barbette 
or casemated. Beyond, comes the 
Nicholas battery on Rentan, and the 
defences which properly belong to 
Helsingfors — while from the right, 
the parapets of the citadel of Gustafs- 
vard, and the telegraphs on Bak- 
holmer, with their long guns clear 
cut against the sky, menace and lord 
it over the whole front. 

Joining the fleet which lies some- 
what huddled together near Melko, 
we sweep the coast and numerous 
islands yet further to the north and 
west : nere, too, the Russians have 
been neither idle nor improvident. 
Formidable and regularly con- 
structed redoubts on different islands 
and points of the main, sweep all 
approaches to Helsingfors ; you can 
steal no march up there. One 
channel in particular, I5 Wv€x/ifI>qss- 
holm and the larger island of Drum- 
sio to the left, they seem to regard 
as especially untrustworthy: Llrough 
wide, it is shallow, except a mere 
threadbreadth in the middle; but- 
lot gunboats or steamers of any kind 
once gertn there, and Helsingfors 
is no longer a pleasant abiding place. 
Wherefore there are soldiers on 
Drumsio lurkingbehind breastworks 
in tlfe thick pine forests, within easy 
rifle shot, and such preparation 
about the adjacent islands as ron- 
dc^rg any mere demonstration inside 
Drumsib fyuite a useless exposure, 
if Helsingfors is not to be seriously 
molgsted. It was in this direction 
that a great building on the main- 
land, half hid among the trees, at- 
tracted attention, bjr a large board 
or strip of canvas stretched along 
the roof : with the help of a glass, 
out come at a glance in large capi- 
tals, the words ‘Lunatic Asylum’ to 
the amusement of all, and the sus- 

E icions of not a fe\y wise ones that 
ere was a deep ruse ; for what pur- 
pose it was difficult to say, beyond 
mere protection for the building. 
The suspicion w r as of course endorsed 




by sundry correspondents of jour- 
nals English and Foreign, whose 
vivid imagination ripened suspicion 
into reality, and assured the world 
shortly after, that the * Lunatic 
Asylum ' (which one truthful 
writer, pretending to describe from 
the evidence of his own eyes, spelt 
‘madhouse*) was a huge powder- 
magazine ; and teas actually blown 
up! It is almost needless to say that 
not a shot, shell, or rocket ever went 
within three miles of the spot. 

Tuesday and Wednesday are 
occupied in placing the mortar- 
boats — an operation w ell planned and 
well executed — theEnglish — sixteen 
in number, each carrying one 13-inch 
mortar (fitted on Captain Eoberts’s 
plan, on slings, some on the ordinary 
platform beds, and throwing a globe 
of iron weighing when full, 2iolbs ; 
the trifling momentum with which 
a visitor of this kind alights on, say, a 
roof, being equal to about sixty tons,) 
with the French, — schooners these 
last, five in all, each carrying two 
mortars of ten and twelve-inch bore, 
—formed an irregular line together, 
interfered with by the various patches 
oLro ek sca ttered about, some aw ash, 
some hidden, which extended from 
near Eenskar on the left, opposite 
to the Nicholas battery on Kcntan, 
past the small island of Oterhall 
about the centre, to nearly Bakhol- 
men, a girdle of fire, encircling the 
whole front of the fortress. The 
French take possession of a small 
island, Abrahamsholm, one of three 
which lie a few r hundred yards in 
advance of Oterhall, and duriqg the 
night construct a battery for four 
mortars, w r hich were well served 
and effective. On board the ships 
all is life, and eagerness,. and curio- 
sity. Anecdotes run the round of 
ward and gunrooms, of the adven- 
tures of the guard-boats overnight, 
how a ‘cheAy* frolicsome young 
lord, heir to the glories of a gallant 
name, none more glorious among 
living naval heroes, answered the 
peremptory hail, ‘Who goesthereP* 
with defiant fun, ‘Eussian admiral !* 
and how the French boat coming 
across the English in their rounds, 
the following brief, but highly satis- 
factory conversation springs up on 
the moment : 

Jolly JE. O. ( with decision).— 

* Wh-a-at boat's that P* 


French Officer (making the best 
of it). — 1 No speak Ingleesh !* 

F. 0 . (the tone sociable).-* ‘Try 
a cigar P* 

F. 0 . (with ready intelligence). 
— ‘ Oui, monsieur, thank you.* 

And they vanish into darkness 
straightway. 

Or how a luckless wight (lately in 
the service), astray for adventures, 
falls in with the very naval potentate 
who has been too hefcvy for him; 
dn the instant avenges his suffering 
fortunes by a wild stream of fancy 
phrases, sparkling and retributive, 
is pursued, jumps into the water to 
escape, and finally is made prize of 
by his triumphant persecutor amid 
the laughter of all present. 

The following ships were present : 
—First and foremost, in stately 
strength and beauty, pride of navies, 
the great ‘ DuJce* 131, bearing tho 
flag of the Commander-in-chief; the 
Exmouth, 91, with the flag of tho 
second in command; then Edin- 
burgh, 60, w ith that 4 dicke^bchind* 
perched on her apsidal stern, bear- 
ing a flag no longer, but none the 
w'orse ship for the loss ; Pembroke , 
60, Hastings, 60, Cornwallis , 60, — 
useful, bluff-lined old ships rather 
than highly ornamental ; the two 
last, with gay little Amphion , 34, 
picture of a frigate, are away to tlio 
far right at Sandliamn ; then, told 
off to attend the mortar-boats, the 
noble fabric of the Euryalas , rji, — 
no finer, more perfect model floats 
upon the water ; the restless Magi- 
vienne , 16, paddle- wheel steam- 

frigate, ever delighting, ship and 
her adventurous captain alike, in 
4 close shaves ;' the Vulture , 6, tho 
Dragon , green and grim, each attend- 
ing to four mortars ; then the taunt 
warlike Arrogant , ready for any- 
thing, knowing the depths of every 
nook and cranny and landlocked 
bight and channel, and the* feel of 
the bottom too, in every queer poky 
place, throughout the long gulf; 
next, the long wicked-looking, black- 
hulled Cossack , 20, with old scores 
yet unsettled ; the yacht-like deli- 
cate little Cruizer , 16, with beauty 
in every line and not a notion of 
going about her, strange to say; 
then there is the stout old Qeyser, 
snub-nosed, but true as her gallant- 
spirited captain, fuming for real 
action ; the light waspish Basilisk , 
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(Basili# you generally hear her 
called,) and Merlin , 4 eyes of the 
fleet,* who know every stone in 
Sweaborg, and every shoal and rock 
around there; with three noble 
French line-of-battle ships — the 
showy Austerlits , ioo, with tho 

S ’lded figure-head of Napoleon the 
reat at her bows ; natty Tourville , 
90, flagship, with her figured stern, 
and precise Duquesne , 90, formed 
the whole squadron : a mere fraction 
of the magnificent armament which* 
we hope, may have better luck than 
ingloriously to play the gaoler to 
the ltussian fleets : add to these tho 
gunboats, 14 English, restless and 
irascible as hornets ; long and low, 
wicked-looking, bustling little 
steamers, carrying each two long 68- 
pounders, one to fire right ahead, 
the other over either broadside: 
five French, heavy, stout-built, 
schooner-rigged steamers, much 
lauded in our newspapers. I re- 
member one writer who saw in 
them at the first glance trans- 
cendent merits — qualities which 
put out of countenance at t once 
all English ineffectual contrivances 
for the same purpose : — true, 
neither had then been tried; — but 
no matter. Why musfrwe be foolish 
in order to flatter, or unfair in order 
to condemn? These vessels have 
merits undoubtedly; but they are 
entirely different from those which 
we having instituted must needs by 
that token, as good Englishmen, 
condemn. They are the merits of 
» small stationary 4 bruisers,* not of 
light teazing skirmishers : they un- 
dress for work, and there they stay 
bound hand and foot, in somewhat 
unbecoming deshabille; looking as 
if they 1 couldn’t help it,’ they do 
gallantly make the best of the 
matter — but the ‘velites* of the 
fleet they ’are not — and so it is un- 
just to- them, as well as ignorant, to 
compare them with others which are 
intended to be, and are, so. 

Aug . 9. — Morning found the 
mortar-boats hauled in on their 
cables, 600 fathoms of which had 
been with much labour laid out for 
each to haul and veer on, thus 
baffling the range of the enemy by 
creeping independently some Hun- 
dreds of yards nearer in than they 
had lain, and affording means of 
change if unduly pressed. Amphion 


has go no to join Eastings and Corn- 
wallis > to make a diversion against 
the Sandhamn batteries. Ampkion 
had a right to that ground ; she had 
been hammered at there before, and 
owed them a turn. Ari'ogant, 
Cossack , and Cruiser are slowly 
picking their way up to the left, 
round Melko, grazing on rocks and 
boulders and mud, to get to the 
outside of Drumsio, and give a 
dressing to the soldiers there ; and 
the gunboats, hot as fresh peppers, 
all alive and plying in the intervals 
of the mortar-vessels. 

Before seven o’clock we discern 
the caps, and helmets, and bayonets 
among the trees of Drumsio, and 
have caught sight of a considerable 
body of men on the move. Having 
anchored about 1200 yards off- 
shore, we scrutinize every inch of 
the shore plenty of cover there 
is, and seemingly under tho trees 
breastworks of wattled twigs, 
screens for rifles, or it might be 
field-pieces, of which, however, no 
trace is visible. On yonder point 
among the broken rocks, lies a 

B et of soldiers ; you see their 
as they lie, watching you; 
a bit «*qf a hut of bc/dghs, a sort 
oL a gentry-box with the sentry- 
stalking in front — you see his 
head and shoulders, cross-belt, wind 
gray coat and bayonet; — and that 
cool fellow there, making his ob- • 
servations on you, that is the 
officer of flfaf^Party, leaning his white 
kid-gloved hand on his sword, 
smoking his cigar in perfect non- 
chalance until you make some sign 
of nfischief. # Some hours elapse, 
and they are undisturbed — we want 
to catch the whole lot together if 
po^sitye, and avoid blind waste of 
shot ; at tile same time, there is no 
little peeping out at the ports, and 
fidgeting the huge guns into tho 
true line of bearing, and settling of 
tangents and quoins and inclines, 
and a sort of lively stillness, a 
bustling tranquillity, reigning along 
the decks, which those snarpsighted 
fellows on the rocks can scarce help 
seeing the signs of; in fact, they ^ 
are only looking out for the storm ' 
to break, with nojbad barometer 
close at hand to tell of its lowering. 
We now had left the woody Melko 
lying right in our rear. As wc look 
towards it, the line of mortar-boata 
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stretching away to the south-east is 
just covered from our view, and the 
steam gunboats too, so long as they 
keep about that line. To the right, 
behind these, we catch the ships 
just clear, and can communicate 
with, or read the signals of, the flag- 
ship at the main anchorage ; while 
leftwards, llenskar, rocky and 
nearly treeless, lies just clear of 
Melko, and beyond it again the 
whole line of defence of Sweaborg, 
seen foreshortened as we look from 
our present position across and 
between the combatants. 

Before 8 p.m., a few irregular 
shots boomed across the wide space, 
and the white plots of smoke were 
seen to hang here and there, above 
the tree tops of Melko. It was 
plain the mortars were getting into 
tune — a few of them uttering a 
stray note or two, like the minstrel’s 
‘uncertain warbling* •* before he 
breaks into full stream of song, or 
the band screwing up strings and 
tightening bows, and adjusting 
mouth-pieces, and the concert soon 
to begin in earnest. And soon it 
did begin : with no grand crash in- 
deed, but with a gradual thickening 
of sound, " swelling, heightening 
flourish of smoke — a timely, orderly, 
and almost tuneful display, — but it 
is of ‘ deadliest instruments playing 
aloud to straining cyeB and eager 
‘listening ears, ami minds of anxious 
tiptoe expectation. Nor was it long 
before the forts on their “Side took 
1 up the strain, and the battle-music 
became general; now a flashing, 
brilliant fugue, a pother of loud notes 
clashing into one continuous pealing 
sound ; now an interval and a beat ; 
now a steadier tranquil bar or two, 
the time well-marked by ( the. dean 
bass of a thirteen-inch mortar toll- 
ing in; now a prolonged rolling 
movement, variegated with «the 
slinll treble of whistling bouquets of 
shells, sighing through the high 
clouds in measured flight together ; 
so the ameebeean is kept up awhile 
with vigorous and spirited rivalry. 
Meantime the poor soldiers on yon 
rocks give but too plain evidence of 
the painful nature of the scene to 
them, as, ever <and anon turning 
their heads for a momentary glance 
at the three ships behind them, they 
sit or slowly pace, intently watching 
all the rest of the time the distant 


raging conflict. Whatever may be 
the feelings on board the fleet, and 
they are manifold, it is not, cannot 
be, there the same sort of thing 
that it is to those men, in sight of 
yonder fair city mantling with spires 
and minarets and towers, of which 
they do well to be proud, in whose 
boasted strength they are trained 
to confide, but whoso time of trial 
is now at band. 

They just steal for their own 
sartccs a glance at the ominously still 
ships, but otherwise they are ab- 
sorbed in yonder scene. It is a 
deep matter, touching the heart, for 
them — it seems to be pro avis et 
focis , and they watch and w T ait in 
intense solicitude to see some telling 
feature relieve the uncertainty, somo 
mark of mischief come out clear and 
decisive in the 'wildering noise and 
smoke. It is different on board the 
fleet — there all sorts of hopes and 
aspirations no doubt are rife, and 
animosities, for the blood is up, and 
many fume for a real collision, as 
they expect this to be, and their 
longing to be gratified. But allow- 
ing for the ardour of the moment, 
when the long looked-for day has 
come at last, when ‘ inaction' has 
for a time gone out and given place 
to the reality of ‘ something to do,* 
when the dreary monotony of 
blockading off the ‘ Tolboukin’ 
lighthouse, or chopping fir-billets 
in Nargcn has warmed and quick- 
ened 1 into life and activity, and that 
they actually are going to measure 
strength with the great stronghold 
of the enemy — the Gibraltar of the 
North — his vaunted fastness of 
Sweaborg; and allowing for the 
uncertainty of the yet undeveloped 
means and measures of the enemy, 
and the somewhat experimental na- 
ture of our own, the chief notion is, 
apart from any impression of a de- 
cisive conflict being at hand, and all 
at stake, that it is a tussle to see 
which has the longest arms, and 
which the horniest hide. For two 
hours the combatants seem grap- 

5 ling in hot panting struggles to 
ecide this question. And an im- 
portant issue it is too, for should 
the scale turn in our favour, and 
should we from afar be able, in 
comparative scatblessness, to deal 
hot sparkling blows on the tough 
solid mass of our huge enemy, why 
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there appears scarce any end, save 
our own exhaustion, to the ‘hammer- 
ing* wc may inflict. It seems very 
horrid, but having drawn the sword 
and flung away the scabbard, we 
must, according to the stern hideous 
wisdom of war, inch by inch lower 
the vitality of the foe when and 
where wo can — it is the naked truth 
to which the nation has committed 
itself: we must strike and strike 
again if we have the means, till 
submission is made — and here is the 
passage w hich is to decide whether 
the skill and resources of the West 
are overmatched or not by the 
armed bulk and inertia of ail the 
Eussias. 

So the Eussian riflemen on the 
island of Drumsio, and so the spec- 
tators on board the ships hard by, 
watch the distant ambiguous con- 
flict. However, before long it was 
to be of such ambiguous aspect no 
more. When the firing had been 
going on for about two hours with 
extreme energy, but apparently with 
no more mischievous effects than 
had they been firing into a sand- 
bank all the time, the first sign of 
real palpable damage done became 
apparent. It is certainly a curious 
feeding that arises, however uneasy 
to describe, when for a long time 
one watches the tumultuous violent 
hurling of the most terrible missiles 
that the skill and passions of men 
have devised for mutual damage, 
and the effects, if any, are whblly 
removed from observation : it seems 
• so hollow and unreal — such a foolish 
though angry pageant ; why do not 
they content themselves with a mere 
pyrotechnic display, with less of the 
noise and none of the passion — you 
doubt the whole thing, in spite of 
what you persuade yourself that 
ou hnowj apart from thoughts of 
umanity, poor suffering humanity, 
which war so forgets or despises, it 
seems so entirely ‘much ado* for 
you see not what — can it be ‘ no- 
thing ?* — the * still-closing' and * in- 
trenchant' air seems to absorb and 
to mock at each fiercely delivered 
blow — they seem but to beat the 
sky, impassible in spite of it all, and 
calm and clear ; the stroke seems to 
fall from it futile as blows in a 
dream. In this sort of suspense 
and semi-scepticism as to what it all 
means, there is a positive sense of 


relief when the first tangible result 
shows itself, some stroke that leaves 
its mark, even though it be of mis- 
chief! 

Whether you realize the true 
meaning, the full horror, of what is 
going on before your eyes or not, 
under the glaro that is thrown 
around it, this is not the time and 
place to ‘ moralize the spectacle 
you have not to consider now the 
evil aspect — though an evil aspect 
truly it is : all this has been decided 
on, is a question past and gone, a 
matter of fact accepted — well is it if 
with justice and good hope on your 
side — but now it is the incidents of 
the modus operandi and its charac- 
teristics that you arc brought in 
contact with; wiiat is , not what might 
be, and what is preferable — what is 
felt and seen, not what is wished. 
So the first effective mark and token 
of mischief gives a sort of guaran- 
tee, a substantialnoss, to the vapour- 
ing gasconade ; it seals the intent of 
the principals ; it ends the suspense 
of spectators; it tells at last how 1 
things go. 

And now a wreath of dark Bmoke 
curls along the ranges ofroofs upon 
Yargon, and slowly ‘spreads and 
rises with a flickering of lurid red 
light, just flashing anon its wavy 
points above the house-tops ; there 
is something different there from 
the white wreaths of cannon-smoke ' 
that drape the line of rocks all along 
tho sea-lVdnt of the place; then 
after all the shells have gone j homo/ 
and it is not all fighting the air ; and 
the certainty of this goes home to the 
kindled feelings of the gtmners all 
among the different assailing craft, 
and quickens them to a loud spon- 
taneous sfyout of delight, and yet 
increased exertion. It can be seen 
that the fire spreads steadily, and 
oats its way along barrack and store, 
and before long, as observed from 
afar, too far to tell what efforts are 
made to check it, what men brave 
the double risk of flames and hailing 
shot and shell ; it is clear that it has 
established itself there, tho riotous 
devouring element is at home in 
S weaborg, and it is now a conflagra- 
tion. Then the English shell is 
overreaching the Eussian, and al- 
ready it is plain the balance must 
be against our enemy. In half an 
hour more, while the white curls and 
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rings hang thicker than ever in the 
air over the mortar vessels, and a 
dun cloud is gradually settling down 
upon the trim lines of the Russian 
buildings; up, high up in the air 
gushes a great jet of filthy murky 
smoke, columnar for a second or 
two, then spreading rapidly out at 
top into broad folding masses, 
almost like the mass upon mass of 
thick foliage on a group of tall sy- 
camores : the whole expanse of it 
was studded with black specks 
and motes and lines and straws, 
shooting up, dancing sidelong, 
twisting, and crossing — Lucretius’ 
jumble of jostling atoms nothing to 
it — in indescribable confusion. At 
the instant it chanced that my glass 
was directed upon the very exact 
spot; the attention being thus drawn 
off from other parts, the eclipse 
which came over the field of view 
had a very curious and puzzling 
effect, as if it were suddenly gloomed 
almost to darkness, and in the midst 
a dense flock of birds starting up, 
scared and fluttering, had come 
right across, too thick and confused 
to see through, just as you may 
start up on a winter’s evening my- 
riads of stSrnngs from among the 
reeds of some quiet pool, in such 
countless unimaginable numbers 
that «you cannot help thinking the 
wide realms of air have drained off 
‘their population to this one spot. 
Certainly for a moment or two so 
completely was the glallFbbscurcd 
c and crowded that it was a real 
puzzle to know what had taken 
placo right under one’s very eye — 
birds they certainly cpuld nof! be, 
and birds they certainly were not — 
neither were they, as the sanguine 
or sanguinary imagination of. soipe 
pictured to themselves, fragments 
of human creatures hurled into the 
air by this Budden hideous volcano ; 
howbeit there were some sharp- 
sighted people who protended to 
decipher the atoms thus tossed 
about, and to read them into veri- 
table disjecta membra — but they 
w6re beams and charred timbers, 
earth and stones, possibly broken 
gun-carriages, and a heavy gun or 
two, and what* not beside — who 
could say what might not be there P 
At any rate it was a serious explo- 
sion, and happening thus early it 
was a convincing and cheering 


proof to the intensely hardworking 
gunners that the prestige of invul- 
nerability was gone from Sweaborg 
— they had found out Achilles’s 
heel ; the shaft that could strike 
there might destroy ; it was a matter 
of time and of determination. Pre- 
sently a louder and longer continued 
explosion followed; something like 
(on a larger scale) the repeated 
‘ bang-bang* of a cracker ; evidently 
some connected series of chambers, 
probably magazines, had exploded. 
There seemed to be about six minor 
jets of flame, rapidly following ono 
another, and ending in a grand 
burst — a great scarred disorderly 
patch on the rocky island side 
showed ever after this the dismal 
effects of the spectacle that had so 
startled us at a distance. 

What nice cover, what snug sly 
hiding-places those fellows seem to 
have yonder ; true, every now and 
then, besides those easy, self-pos- 
sessed fellows on the rocks, who 
make so free, a bayonet glints 
under the trees on the sloping 
hill-siflo, or a helmet or cross-belt 
catches the light, behind a bank-like 
screen of earth, and boughs and 
leaves ; and from time to time in 
the early morning we have fancied 
we could detect them stealthily 
and warily getting into position. 
However, they keep on the whole 
extremely close, so that with endless 
screwing and wiping of glasses, and 
adjusting of slides to get the exact 
focus, it is all the moro amusement 
to try and puzzle them out: they 
certainly, poor fellows, arc more in 
harm’s way than we are, upon whose 
intentions they are a good deal de- 
pendent. And now for the decla- 
ration. 

‘Look out, signalman; what’s 
that going up at the Arrogant's 
main r— as three tiny dark knots on 
the signal-lincp cutting the sky at 
speed, whisk up to the masthead. 

‘ Commence firing !’ and the knots 
so neat and tight, on the instant un- 
tie into three oblong flags of parti- 
coloured bunting, chequered white 
and blue and red and yellow. 

' Commence firing’ rings along the 
deck, ere ever the flags have well 
had time to disclose their flaunting 
tale to the morning sun, and all is 
bustle and stir, jostling and jumping, 
clattering of handspikes and strain- 
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ing of gear. Now is the * cantan- 
kerous* dignity and zeal of the 
growling old gunner made happy, 
and the eagerness of those men who 
have watched his late mystic opera- 
tions just going to be gratified : 
those ominous points, taken on the 
deck with as much care and serious- 
ness and punctilio as if they were 
bases of triangulation for a trigono- 
metrical survey ; those cabalistic 
lines drawn in pencil on the port- 
sills, as if to measure a transit* or 
determine an altitude ; above all, 
that determined archimandritical 
air of importance that will take no 
denial — that knows no compromise 
when a great operation of this sort 
has to bo conducted on sound prin- 
ciples, and for the good of the 
service : all these have deeply im- 
pressed the minds of those simple 
men who repose confidence in the 
philosophy and practical science of 
the gunner. ‘Sir,* says one, ‘we 
must be going to have warm work 
of it, *cos, these last three dajrs, the 
gunner’s been hard busy ‘eowse- 
cratiri the broadside;* he^ meant 
‘ concentrating * it. 

A few seconds more, and such a 
battue has begun. Arrogant , Cos - 
sack , noisy little Cesser, all banging 
away together, near fifty guns of 
heavy calibre roaring in high rivalry 
at the top of their iron voices, with 
the utmost rapidity and vehemence 
of articulation. In the twinkling 
of an eye not a soldier was to be seen 
ashore among the rocks and trees ; 
even ‘the disappearing band’ of 
Rhoderick Dhus clansmen sunk 
not so swiftly on the heather-clad 
mountain side at the signal of their 
chief, as these vanished at the first 
burst of noise and smoke fpom the 
ships* sides. And these latter con- 
tinued .flinging forth their angry 
tumultuous notes, pausing awhile 
now* and then to 4ake breath, and 
then a fresh burst, till it seemed as 
though there was a spite against the 
very rocks, and they were minded 
to blow away the whole island bodily. 

While this ‘diversion,* as it is 
playfully termed, was going on on 
the extreme left of the position, the 
contest was elsewhere spreading and 
deepening; the actual position of 
the mortar and gun-vessels was, as 
before explained, hidden from sight 
to persons on board the three ships 


to the left, by the intervening island 
of Melko : only the smoke of their 
quickly following discharges rose 
over tne tree-tops, and showed what 
they were realty about. But now 
from our decks we began to catch 
sight of those little teazing, impor- 
tunate steamers clear of the island ; 
it was plain that they were braving 
the fire of the enemy, and advancing 
nearer and nearer considerably in 
their own rapid and untiring evolu- 
tions: and this told a good tale, 
while at the same time the fire from 
the batteries was manifestly relaxed. 
But looking right across the inter- 
vening space, down to Miolo and 
Sandhamn, some four or five miles 
away, we could Bee our old friends 
the blockships, Cornwallis and 
Hastings , with Amphion frigate, 
standing in towards the enemy with 
topgallant masts down ; and here it 
was evident would be the only real 
collision of ship and battery ; out as 
it was also plain that anything done 
there would not seriously, vitally 
affect the general operation— if the 
mortars and gun-vessels failed to 
dominate the force opposed to them, 
the ships at Sandhamn, however 
successful, per se , wcmld not alter 
the failure — one felt less misgiving 
at seeing that comppatively slender 
force gliding steaaily on in stately 
attitude towards the tremendous 
array.of batteries which we had seen 
bristling along the whole shore of 
SandhavJhf. It was clearly impossible 
that they could be committed to a* 
neck-or-nothing venture; but the 
‘ diversion’ they were making might 
be^of a serious nature too, even if it 
was only to distract and engage the 
enemy, so that we thought with 
^Qme anxiety about the good friends 
we iiad*left down there, and how 
matters might speed with them, as 
thp advancing ships gradually be- 
came lost to view behind Backhol- 
men, which hides (from our present 
position) the more distant and 
heavily armed shore of Sandhamn 
beyond. We saw them stand on, 
firing rapidly from both tiers of 
guns on the ‘ port’ or inshore side 
as they advanced, a pretty sight 
enough as the successive jets of 
flame twinkled rapidly along their 
dark sides, but it was too far to see 
more, and the enemy’s batteries op- 
posed to them were out of sight to us. 
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They found however a liot berth 
enough, being hulled a good many 
times, and very many shot passing 
over and through the rigging : the 
Cornwallis and A. tnphion too suffered 
some loss in men as well as materiel, 
the former having eight or nine men 
wounded, the latter three and one 
hilled, besides the mainyard badly 
hit, while the Hastings escaped 
unhurt. 

During the short time that the 
ships were in action at Sandhamn, 
four Russian gun-boats came out. 
This was the first occasion on which 
these much-talked-of craft made 
their appearance, and they certainly 
are not calculated to inspire their 
opponents with any great dread, nor 
probably their own people with 
much confidence: the day has gone 
by for them even in their o wn waters, 
except under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, for either • attack or 
defence : the advantage w hich they 
no doubt once possessed, in com- 
parison with the heavy dull- work- 
ing ships of past generations, to 
which they were either a most im- 
portant aid or a very serious oppo- 
nent, has simply been transferred to 
other hands. Fortune — heartless 
jilt — still as ever delighting in her 
cruel sport, true to her character, 
Nunc V/iihi, nunc aliis t benigna , has 
in this instance also imped her wing 
from one side to the other/ and 
shifted over her changeling favours. 
These row gun-boats, witliradir fifty 
t>r sixty men completely exposed, 
are altogether put into the shade by 
the more manageable and safe 
steam gun-boat which., we have 
brought out with such great and 
markedsuccess in this year's war fare. 
They came out of some hidden bigl*t. 
or nook about Sandhamn, and com- 
menced firing at a long distance; 
the Hastings Drought a JO-inch gun 
instantly to bear on them, and the 
vory first shell thrown burst right 
over them — they w r aited for no more, 
but straightway sought their cover. 
It could not be seen w r hether any 
loss was inflicted on them or not ; 
but as one shot show ed that the 
enemy had got their range to a 
nicety, they prudently ran no further 
risk; the second would probably 
have been among them, and one, 
striking, would sink the craft, or 
render her useless, or half annihilate 
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the crew. It was perhaps an experi- 
ment only on their part ; indeed it 
can hardiv be thought that the 
Russians themselves can now have 
any confidence in such craft (in 
spite of all that our good friends tho 
Swedes Lave got to say for gun-boats 
precisely similar) to oppose the easily 
managed flotillas of the allies : in fact, 
they tax their strengtli now* to catch 
up again tho lost advantage, and to 
such good purpose that tney have, 
snug and carefully kept in, already 
more steam gun-boats than the 
French and English had this year 
together. Another year, this arm, 
both for offence and defence, must 
inevitably have far greater promi- 
nence, and gun-boat conflicts may 
take the place of the frigate actions 
of former days. But whatever calls 
there may be for their invaluable 
service, it was plain all through the 
campaign that this w r as the arm to be 
strengthened : squadrons of ten, 
tw enty, or thirty such craft, in alle- 
giance to some one dashing frigate 
and determined captain, are w anted 
to scour every part of the coast, as 
the most effectual method, shortest 
and sharpest, of continuing and hav- 
ing done with warfare ; and it is a ^ 
matter of congratulation that such a 
step seems actually intended, if tho 
war should continue into another 
campaign. 

These ships engaged at rather long 
range, nor would there have been 
any object to gain by closing in this 
instance; but their action, short 
and sharp, told very plainly that 
ships engaging at a long distance 
are little good against earth or any 
other batteries. Tho block-ships 
are heavily armed ; they carry long 
2 -pounders on both decks, very 
eavy, powerful, and serviceable 
guns ; but they soon found them- 
selves obliged to confine their firing 
almost exclusively to the six 1 0 -inch 
guns on their upper decks, which 
threw shells with effect into the 
shore batteries ; but this was fight- 
ing six guns instead of thirty, the 
whole broadside, a rate of diminution 
at which a whole fleet w'ould be 
powerless against Buch defences: 
nothing but close quarters can 
enable a ship to develope that pre- 
ponderance of metal w r hich she pos- 
sesses, and which counterbalances 
her greater vulnerability. Nothing 
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depended on these ships forcing 
themselves into such a position; 
nothing at least of such importance 
as to justify in their case the certain 
great increase of loss which they 
would have sustained. It was not 
necessary here as on the memorable 
8th of September, that tho diversions 
or subsidiary attacks should be of 
that deadly and desperate nature, to 
ensure the success of the main one, 
for now no such issue was at stake. 
So it would have been a useless 
waste of gallantry ; and they behaved 
gallantly enough in engaging as 
they did; but it proved, if proof 
were wanting, that a fleet of the 
most powerful ships but throws 
away its strength, which docs not 
engage at the closest attainable 
quarters; the great battlo is to 
get into such a position: if it is not 
attainable in the nature of things, 
better give it up and go to some- 
thing else than waste blood and 
treasure by throwing the balance 
into the adversary’s hand; to achieve 
this advantage then, in any waters 
and under any circumstances* every 
effort ought to be used, the great 
pre-requisite and auxiliary for the 
purpose being already ours, viz., 
steam, to give speed of er the ground 
and manageability under way. No 
number of sliips could in any reason- 
able time have destroyed the defen- 
ces on Sandhamn alone, at upwards 
of a mile off, had that been a neces- 
sary part of tho operation ; aad of 
course these three ships, for any- 
thing except the purpose of distract- 
ing the enemy’s attention, wore to 
all intents and purposes utterly 
overmatched — the nre on them from 
shore would converge, while their’s 
would be divergent: still, twice their 
number, or little more, quickly going 
in to within a quarter of a mile, 
would, with good gunnery, have 
annihilated those batteries probably 
in an hour or two, by destroying 
their power of mutual support, and 
crushing them piecemeal. This 
shows what conditions are necessary 
to enable fleets to copo successfully 
with shore defences, the means that 
must be at hand to give them the 
numerical superiority absolutely ne- 
cessary, even supposing that nature 
does not interpose her own para- 
mount obstacles. However it seems 
truo that in the case of Russia, 


nature has set the chief defence 
of her great strongholds, and to 
their credit it must be added, art 
has adroitly seized and enhanced 
the strength which nature gives. 

Desirous then as the nation is of 
naval glory, impatient of delay when 
there seems room for a bold and 
grand stroke, it does not seem — let 
the reason of the fault be where it 
may — that as yet means have been 
sufficiently accommodated to the end 
in view ; and our grand imposing 
armament which has looked at 
Cronstadt for two long summers 
unable to close thoroughly at all 
essential points, would simply have 
wasted its strength in committing 
itself to a serous attempt on those 
advantageously - placed defences. 
Engage near, or you engage at such 
unequal terms that it is folly to 
engage at all. If your means are 
not fitted for that, provide others 
that arc ; you have not spared trea- 
sure, where the necessity has been 
seen, in the East — no, nor far more 
precious than treasure, blood that 
cannot be replaced once spilt ; so 
it must not be spared here. Treasure 
is not tho vital point with us that 
Russia supposes ; freeiy give it, but 
wisely direct it, and it will be found 
that if great things arc not done, 
the fault will be somewhere* else 
than in tho want of spirit of your 
younganen, your loaders and your 
led, to emulate the deeds of the men 
of the paB&r 

However, we have wandered from • 
tho actual long-arm bombardment 
of Sweaborg, whose flames are burn- 
ing Rercely yvhile tho iron-throated 
guns of the assailants, and equally 
iron-throated men, are roaring in a 
savage ioy over the progress of the 
work or destruction, now patent and 
progressive. 

Early in the day the two-decker 
Esechiel under Langorn, which had 
resisted very hotly and seemed to 
mount guns of long range, was 
warped a good way further in, out 
of harm’s reach. Tho three-decker 
j Russia in the main entrance by 
Gustafsvard about the same time 
beat a retreat also, and went into 
shelter quite out pf sight; it was 
surmised that only serious damage 
could cause such a proceeding, and 
two gun-boats with Xancaster guns 
had been specially directing their 
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fire on the Russia in particular; 
but not till the Russian despatch 
came before the world was it known 
how hardly it had gone with these 
ships, especially the Russia , which 
haa lost about twenty killed and 
eighty-eight wounded, and was in the 
greatest peril of being blown up at 
one moment, and of sinking through 
manifold wounds. This was cer- 
tainly an unlooked-for testimony to 
the accuracy of the practice, which 
probably has seldom been surpassed. 

To attempt to describe the pro* 
gress of affairs after this time would 
be merely to chronicle how the 
flames waxed and waned from time 
to time. The Russian reply after 
the first few hours yqpn very fitful 
and irregular, probably for the good 
reason that they found the difficulty 
of hitting such small objects as the 
distant fixed mortar-boats, or the 
nearer hut rapidly moving gun-boats, 
and thus saved tneir fire. Probably 
they thought the seeming weakness 
of silence might tempt the ships to 
come closer in, thinking to ‘ make 
sycker soth/ and complete the work 
with their broadsides. Vain hope 
of theirs ! — but whenever any vessel 
did come a little nearer than the 
others, the languid fire warmed up 
into greater fierceness for a while, 
and tjicn subsided again. More- 
over, beyond a doubt there must 
have been very many men employed 
about that vast focus of conflagra- 
tion, and probably no 'titfcie con- 
clusion in the whole place, in spite of 
the best endeavours: so that it is 
not surprising that their fire pre- 
sently waxed faint and partial &nd 
irregular. This renders it indeed 
highly probable that the loss in- 
flicted, in men, must have been ve^r 
severe — but all removed fr6m view, 
and utterly unknown. Rumour has 
since, perhaps not altogether falsely, 
put the number at 2000, killed and 
wounded ; in Sweden indeed, after- 
wards, we heard 4000; but con- 
sidering the improbability that 
the best part of the town, the ar- 
seifal and stores, should have been 
left to be devoured hour after hour 
by the flames, which were fed every 
moment by showprs of shell, and at 
night by rockets, without an effort 
bemg made to stop the progress of 
destruction — apd considering tho 
honourable mention made in the 
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Russian despatch of the conduct of 
certain officers and men in en- 
deavouring to check the fiaincs in 
some of the batteries, it is likely 
that their men must have been 
greatly exposed in every part,~one 
shudders to thinkhowmuch, — in the 
fiery rain of shells which incessantly 
poured into that burning crater, 
the town of Sweaborg. The won- 
derful thing to the distant spectator 
was to see liow the beautiful church 
stood unscathed, its minarets en- 
veloped in smoke, and often (as it 
seemed) the flames rearing them- 
selves violently in delirious leaps 
around and above — curling right 
over their very tops. But it was 
really on a spot beyond the reach of 
the falling snell, on the innermost 
island, itself isolated; and the flames 
w r ere not so near it as they seemed 
— yet they seemed to have penetrated 
right beyond, and to the back of the 
church. 

In the afternoon, the signal having 
been^mado for all ships to send 
armed boats alongside the admiral, 
the Arrogant, Cruiser , and Cossack 
slowly steamed back from Drumsid, 
to rejoin the squadron at the main 
anchorage: their purpose was ef- 
fected, though* perhaps not all ex- 
ectations satisfied, for the soldiers 
ad made no reply, but were either 
utterly scattered or, more likely, 
most effectually hidden ; and both 
parties must have understood one 
another that nothing of any serious 
nature was likely to be undertaken 
in that quarter, however important 
in regard to Helsingfors itself. 

Nothing could be more amusing 
than the scene in the neighbour- 
hood of the flagship as the different 
steam gun-boats came towards night- 
fall clustering about for fresh orders, 
ammunition, inquiries, reports, and 
rest ; officers hoarse and grimy; men 
much tired, but more animated; 
and the dun little craft, with here 
and there a scratch or a splinter, 
more however from their own than 
the enemy’s firing, drabbled with 
smoke and dirt ana powder, looking 
very much in want of a good 
‘ grooming/ like a horse after a long 
day across country, and the great 
impudent-looking gun, ‘ bold as 
brass/ stuck up at many degrees of 
elevation, as if nothing m the world 
could compete with his physiogno- 
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my — nothing be worth looking at 
in the same day with his hard, 
charred, sulphur-stained lips. And 
then there was a tale to almost 
every shot, whichever way it went 
across the water, from foe or friend; 
how this shell had just burst astern 
or ahead — that carried away the 
quarter-boat and left the command- 
ing officer, who was standing in or 
on it, or close by it, unhurt — that 
had sent its splinters whizzing over 
the heads of the men ; how this *of 
4 ours* had pitched right into a bat- 
tery, and that caused the explosion. 
It is hard to say how many claimed 
this honour, how few did not ; 
however thoso that did not cause it 
no doubt deserved to have done so, 
and however many had a hand in 
it, it was a grand explosion after 
all. 

After some delays in making the 
necessary arrangements — lieute- 
nants receiving instructions on board 
the flagship, gunners getting their 
proper complement of rockets, tjibes, 
oles, and 4 bursters* on board, 
oats jostling, coxswains hailing, 
every one in high animation, — at 
last, a flotilla of some two dozen 
large boats rowing from ten to twenty 
oars [each carrying rocket-tube 
fixed on a stanchion to the gunwale, 
and about three dozen rockets, 
mostly 24-pounders], gets fairly away 
from the flag-ship, and after sorting 
itself into something like order, 
forms line a-head. Our faces set 
towards the flaring town, we slowly 
move on in a wavy serpentine course 
till within a distance of perhaps 
from 1500 yards to a mile from the 
shore. Casting free there, line 
abreast is formed, and preparations 
to commence firing, while Tather 
heard than seen, busy commanding 
olficers hurry-scurry backwards and 
forwards along the line in their 
light* gigs, ordering* or disordering 
as the case might be. 

A still and rather starlight night 
and smooth sea added to the im- 
pressiveness of the scene, con- 
trasting so strangely and strongly 
with the disturbance man was 
making ; a half-suppressed hum of 
men, and now and tnen a clear loud 
ringing word of command, indicated 
whereabouts the long line of boats 
stretched, half-a-mile and more, for 
there was some considerable space 


between the boats for convenience. 
A mile in front lay Sweaborg, its 
batteries all silentr— ominously so it 
might be ; its piles of buildings 
showing their outlines in relief 
against the glare of fire, now widely 
spread, which was shooting up here 
and there at intervals with fierce 
fitful flames, but generally crowning 
the place with a bright rim or 
glowmg fringe of whiteheat, as the 
conflagration, its first outburst sub- 
sided, settled seemingly to its 
embers. A mile in our rear the 
mortar-vessels jarring on the ear 
with their heavy boom, as at regular 
intervals they told the minutes of 
the night, while the wondering eye 
strained itself to fatigue, as it fol- 
lowed with curious pleasure the mad 

E roiectile mounting higher still and 
igher, and onward still and onward 
in delirious strength, clearly traced by 
the lighted Rise all through its spiral 
course, as screwing its path sky-high 
it literally clove the air, in a grand 
parabola of a mile at least in height 
and two miles in horizontal distance, 
then finally plumped into some de- 
voted mass of buildings, and instan- 
taneously flung a shower of sparkling 
fire-drops around, or disappeared in 
a blazing volume of flame. The ac- 
curacy of the shell practice was cer- 
tainly marvellous ; those whivh we 
watched at night, soaring high over 
our haads, scarce ever failed to eX= 
plode either right on the parapets 
or roofs, “0/ within a second or two 
of striking. 4 There goes a French- * 
man!* — 4 there goes an Englishman!' 
the men would cry out in delight as 
the* whizzjng, screaming thing 
spired up overhead ; generally they 
patriotically applied the latter desig- 
nation to any one which it pleased 
them to fhney was going to be a good 
one, for indeed there had been no 
few instances in which, for whatever 
cause, the French fuses had been 
very bad. I certainly watched for 
a longtime, and from a very small 
distance, on the following day, one 
vessel of our allies, firing with the 
liveliest vigour from two ten-inch 
mortars ; probably they had got into 
a 4 bad lot* of fuses, but so suro as 
the word was gi^eic to fire, there, 
in about a second or two after, you 
would see hanging in mid-air, half- 
way between the contending parties, 
a white clot of smoke — seemingly 
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self-produced out of nothing— in- 
wardly disturbed a moment, then 
slowly spreading and sailing away 
with the light air . If you looked 

below perhaps your eye might just 
catch a few sporadic splashes far 
away on the water, as if some one 
had dashed a handful of gravel in — 
the shell had burst high up in air, far 
away and futile, and the iron frag- 
ments, like poor Yulcan cast out by 
the heel from the courts above, come 
tumbling headlong into the water; 
unluckily some of our gun-boats 
were circling away just there, so 
that it was a great chance they did 
not suffer more from friend than 
enemy. This repeated failure seemed 
to afford to the perplexed and exas- 
perated commandant of the vessel in 
question matter for a lively display of 
wrath, of which the hapless serjeant 
got the chief benefit, as it did to us of 
amusement to watch the conscious 
bepuzzlemcnt on board at the phe- 
nomenon. However, French or 
English, or both, the night practice 
with shells was undeniably excellent, 
and easily observed. 

But it is time to return to the 
boats, now distinctly visible in the 
strange purple glare of their own 
daylight ; dark forms of men and 
boats and gear, showing salamander- 
like in the midst of sheets of flashing 
dazzling brightness, or whole trains 
tjf showery scintillations, as every 
rocket rose from the water's 
edge with a sudden Irtish, a hot, 

‘ soughing, sighing sound, gradually 
increasing to a scream as it flew 
lighting all around; but the bat- 
teries took no advantage of u the 
mark. Certainly at first a rocket 
is a most disagreeable neighbour in 
spite of his splendid brilliancy ; be- 
sides that you know well that he 
has a capricious erratic disposition, 
and may be like Pyrrhus’s elephants 
of old, if out of sorts, worse to friend 
than to foe, all his peculiarities are 
so strongly impressed on you when 
in a boat with him ; the momentary 
dazzling glare, the back-fire spurting 
out close to your side in a sudden 
furious jet of blue flame, and casting 
up volumes of Bteam around you 
from contact with the water along- 
side ; the semi-scorching moment as 
the sheet of light flashes past, 
making you for the nonce a literal 
^re- eater in spite of yourself, and, 


what with serious doubts as to the 
contingent remainders of your eye- 
lashes, hair, and whiskers, inspiring 
you with a souppon of a notion 
that you are in a mess rather in 
being where you are— all, these are 
lively but unlooked-for realities; but 
you get over them in a minute, and 
forget yourself in aiding to adjust 
the pole of the next rocket, or 
watching proceedings around, and in 
the general animation. On a sud- 
den we were startled by a flash dif- 
ferent from the others in the boat 
next but one, about a hundred yards 
off, and the cry ‘ Down in the boats 
all,’ ‘overboard men!’ A rocket 
had got foul in the tube, in the 
Vulture's boat ; not getting clear, it 
set fire to the fore part of the boat, 
scorching some of the men, tbo 
whole being for a short time a sheet 
of flame. It was a curious sight to 
look out and see the bending forms 
in all the boats near, level with the 
gunwale (a precaution adopted in 
casq. the missile should fly along the 
line, scattering destruction n here it 
went),- while the crew of the boat 
seek a perilous safety in the water ; 
but other boats instantly closed 
up, and beyond the wetting and 
scorching of s*>mo poor fellows and 
the damage to the boat, providen- 
tially no hurt was done. Still these 
accidents are sometimes of a most 
desperate and deadly nature. Such 
as the rocket is, every precaution is 
taken to prevent fire. The tube is 
carefully slung clear of the gun- 
wale, that the back-fire may sirike 
the water ; it would burn the boat’s 
bottom out else. The rockets are in 
cases of six, very strongly secured, 
so that many at a time cannot be 
exposed ; and as each one is taken 
out the case is made fast, and 
stowed away under wet bullock 
hides : no ammunition is carried in 
the boat ; in fa^fc there is, and need 
be, groat care. But it seems that 
the rocket itself might bo improved, 
both in certainty of range and 
manageability, and made less pre- 
carious. No pains should be 
spared to secure the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy to these tremendous 
missiles, so valuable in warfare from 
their destructiveness ; at present 
the practice appears to want preci- 
sion, though it must be owndd the 
circumstances under which it is 
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carried on are generally rather un- 
favourable : night time y the motion 
of the boat, ana the rough approx- 
imation only ns to distance and 
direction that may bo possible, 
must be considered. On the whole, 
the nights of rocket-firing, besides 
being a very brilliant and animated 
display of fireworks on a grand 
scale, visibly increased the area 
of conflagration, striking out fresh 
and distinct patches of flame, which 
gradually became confluent, and 
roared and heaved in awful commo- 
tion, a grand but terrible sight, a 
raving sea of fire. Late in the 
night the batteries were roused 
from tliejr unaccountable lethargy 
to fire some sullen shots, by a 
smaller division of rocket-boats sent 
from the ships off Sandhamn and 
Miold ; and a short time before dawn 
the whole returned to their respective 
ships. 

The next day no alteration took 
place in the general plan, only in 
the early morning the batteries 
replied fiercely for an lioui* or 
two, and then the same fitful fire 
was kept up. The great Nicholas 
battery on Stora Ken tan, from tho 
range of its guns, was most able and 
willing to make reply; and some 
uns on Gustafsviird below the cita- 
ol, and some high up on the terraces 
of Bakholmen, also ranged a long 
distance : these made a cross-fire, 
but ineffective. The Kussian shells 
were decidedly a failure, meye it 
seemed through the badness of the 
fuse, which burst them high in the 
air, than from falling short of dis- 
tance ; undoubtedly many burst 
over and beyond, not only the 
moving gun-boats, but the mortar- 
vessels, which were further, out ; 
indeed somo of these had to shift 
position a little at one time. From 
a small tfocky islet well in advance 
of the line of mojtars, close to 
which several of the gun -boats were 
assiduously circling in a sort of 
restless waltz a deux temjps, we 
viewed the contest for some hours 
on the second day. A French gun- 
vessel at anchor and stripped to her 
work, the Dragonne, seemed to be 
the special mark selected by the 
enemy, no doubt recommended by 
her stationary position. Being at 
no great distance, we could tell the 
practice distinctly, and a very lively 


duel was kept up : the Eussian shot 
appeared generally to drop about 
fifty or sixty yards short, with a fair 
direction ; it seemed wonderful that 
the Dragonne should preserve as 
she did her interred condition, but so 
it was. Meanwhile the poor mortar- 
vessel already alluded to, and no 
great way off, was the scene of much 
vain but earnestly-meant energy; 
and nearer still, two gun-boats imme- 
diately in front, Nos. p and 16, were 
keeping up a most animated private 
engagement with the great Nicholas 
battery. It was beautiful to see the 
precision with which frequently their 
8 -inch shell would strike tho very 
parapet, and leave a scar in an em- 
brasure ; while the Eussian shell in 
return would come screaming right 
up, close enough to our look-out 
position to carry with it an ugly 
sound of uncomfortable nearness, 
then plunge ^harmless in tho water. 
Tho pertinacity of little ‘ i6,’ who 
for a long time had it all to himself 
before joined by * 9,’ was very enter- 
taining, circling about with a kind 
of crowing air of deflanco of the 
alius gallinaceus order, — a little 
antam-cock, pitting his pugnacity 
against the superior bulk of the 
would-be tyrant of the walk. 

A little more to the right, but near 
enough to distinguish faces ^ five 
more (I think Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 23,) 
were acting as partners in those' 
Almact evolutions which have been 
so much admired ; certainly it was 
a singular and strikingly animalod « 
sight to see these busy, determined 
little mischief-makers following one 
another at high speed, in a sort of a 
fairy ring on the water of barely 
200 yards’ diameter, each firing 
without stopping, as the bend 
id *his ccAirse brought both guns 
to bear. It was this rapidity 
and precision of manoeuvring which, 
according to the story at the 
time, so delighted the French 
Admiral that that gallant officer, 
with true Gallic animation, clapped 
his hands, waved his arms, and with 
a real tripudium, forgetting his 
dignity in his cordiality, danced a 
hearty fling to the exclamation, 

‘ The English gun-boats ! — they are 
magnifique — they are the perfection 
of tacteec /’ At night tho rockets 
were repeated ; one division, how- 
ever, of boats going in till midnight. 
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and then relioved by a second. This 
time the enemy fired most spitefully 
as soon as ever tho opening fire of 
the boats showed their position. 
The second division was delayed 
much in going in, and moreover 
permitted to drop too far to leeward, 
a very perceptible breeze blowing 
across the front. This, which might 
have been avoided, had the effect of 
bringing them very near tho bat- 
teries on the Helsingfors shore and 
Stora Kentan, who soon showed 
their readiness. The rushing sound 
of rockets speedily mixed with the 
whirr of red-hot shot and tho 
screaming of shell. Prepared by tho 
event of the night before, everyone 
was on the qui vive, for a rocket 

B wrong — nay, the first fiery 
v thing that came flashing 
along the line over the heads of the 
men, in our simplicity we took to 
be a rocket ‘got into the wrong 
groove,’ and coming where it had no 
business. It was, however, an angry 
Hussian missile, hotly and noisily 
discharging its own proper duty, the 
herald of many more such; on it 
assed, a sort of angry demon abroad, 
ut vainly sped, and plumped into 
the water a few yards off, splashing 
the commander of the division in his 
gig, in lame and impotent conclusion. 

Ttc time lost in getting into a 
more advantageous position (where, 
••however, we were instantly saluted 
with a cross fire, sharp, and well- 
directed, which probabiy in a few 
1 minutes would have caused some 
damage), and the completely visible 
position of the boats as morning 
was breaking, led to tho order, 
‘ Cease firing — return on board,’ 
which was probably more wise than 
acceptable to the ardent mind§, of 
most of the men who obeyed it ; and 
so we returned, having expended 
but few rockets, to the respective 
ships. This terminated the active 
proceedings of the bombardment. 
Two days longer the squadron re- 
mained in presence, but it was soon 
apparent that the work was over. 
The great armament which impos- 
ingly commands the Baltic had 
dealt a side-blow, a kind of back- 
handed smack ; o the question of its 
real weight and strength as yet un- 
opened, a res Integra , reserved for 


other days and circumstances. As 
a mere episode in the tranquil life 
of the heavy ships, this operation 
was an increase of prestige. Tho 
fleet had in the fulness and repose 
of strength, flung off this sampler 
or handsel of its power, slumbering 
else; to have gathered there and 
looked on, must have impaired its 
name. Considering the character of 
the enemy, unyielding but unven- 
turing, perhaps tho nest counsel 
had been taken : — what was 
done had been well done, and 
well arranged beforehand ; a great 
artillery experiment had suc- 
ceeded admirably; the people, men 
and officers, strung to a high pitch 
of excitement, had exerted tnem- 
solvcs even to absolute exhaustion ; 
indeed, what some had gone through 
was almost marvellous, especially in 
the mortar- vessels ; and the effects 
were sometimes rather whimsical, 
in the deafness and spccclilessnoss 
that ensued. The mortars were dis- 
abled, most of them cracked, some 
actually having split in twain, as 
you n^ight split a nut ; yet the very 
rim was at least ten inches thick of 
solid metal ; a hollow cylinder of ten 
inches thick, measuring thirteen 
inches across the inside, slit in 
twain, and the pieces, each weighing 
some tons, tossed yards apart ; but 
some of these massive ‘balistas* of 
modern warfare had fired upwards 
of fifty shell, each weighing 210 
pounds, with a charge of twenty 
pounds of powder, in the first hour- 

Here we leave the tale. This is 
no place to discuss questions of pro- 
fessional or belligerent rights; but 
there was enough in the service 
that had been performed, looked on 
as the guerilla part, the long-armed, 
almost off-handed surplusage of 
naval war, to give good omen for 
the performance of more clinching, 
severe, and decisive measures, as 
soon as policy shall inaugurate 
them; perhaps, too, to show their 
necessity. Well is it that we are 
buckling on our armour, and learn- 
ing our deficiencies; what was 
done, and what was left undone, 
both are rife with instruction and 
with promise, should tho evil days 
of war continue. T. P. 
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1 XT ATE,* said Aunt Deborah to 
D- me, as we sat with our feet on 
the fender one rainy afternoon, — or, 
as we were in London, I should say 
one rainy morning , — in June, * I 
think altogether, considering the 
weather and what not, it would be 
as well for you to give up this 
Ascot expedition, my dear.* 

I own I felt more than half-in- 
clined to cry — most girls would have 
cried, — but Aunt Deborah says I am 
very unlike the generality of women, 
and so, although I had ordered a 
peach-coloured mantle, and such a 
bonnet as can only be seen at 
Ascot on the Cup Day, I kept bagk 
my tears, and swallowed that horrid 
choking feeling in my throat, whilst 
I replied with the most careless 
manner I could assume, * Goodness, 
aunt, it wont ram for ever: not 
that I care ; but think what a dis- 
appointment for John!’ 

I must here be allowed the privi- 
lege of my sex, to enter on a slightly 
discursive explanation as to who 
Aunt Deborah is, and who I am, 
not forgetting cousin John, who* is 
good-nature itself, and without 
whom I cannot do the least bit. 
My earliest recollections of Aunt 
Deborah, then, date from a period 
when I was a curly-headed little thing 
in a white frock (not so very long 
ago, after all), and the first occasion 
on which I can recollect her person- 
ality with any distinctness was on a 
certain birthday, when poor grand- 
father said to me in his funny way, 
‘ Kate, you romp ! we must get you 
a rocking-horse.* Aunt Deborah 
lifted upner hands and eyes in holy 
horror and deprecation. 1 A rocking- 
horse, Mr. Coventry,* said she ; 
* what an^ injudicious selection ! 
‘(Aunt Deborah likes to round her 
periods, as the book-people say.) 
The child is a sad Tom-boy already, 
and if you are going to teach her to 
ride, / wont answer for the conse- 
quences in after life, when the 
VOL. IIII. NO. CCCXIII. 


habits of our youth have become the 
second nature of our maturity.* 
Imagine such sentiments so ex- 
pressed by a tall, austere lady, with 
high manly features, piercing dark 
eyes, n front of jet-black hair coming 
low down on a somewhat furrowed 
brow. Cousin John says all dark 
women are inclined to bo cross, and 
I own I think we blondes have the 
best of it as far as good temper is 
concerned. My aunt is not altered 
in the sliglit^t degree from what 
she was then.* She dresses in- 
variably in grey silks of the most 
delicate shades and texture ; carries 
spectacles low down upon her nose, 
where they can be of no earthly use 
except for inspection of the carpet; 
and wears lavender kid gloves at all 
hours of the day and night, — for 
Aunt Deborah is vain of her hand, 
and preserves its whiteness as a 
mark of her birth and parentage. 
Most families have a crotchet of some 
sort on which they plume them- 
selves ; eipmo will boast that their 
scions rejoice one and all in long 
noses ; others Jstecm the attenuated 
frames which they bequeathed to 
their descendants as the most pre- 
cious of legacies; ono would not part 
with lift family squint for the finest 
pair of eyes that ever adorned an 
Andalusian maiden ; another che- 
risl^ps his hereditary gout as a price- 
less patent *of nobility ; and even 
insanity is prized in proportion to 
the teyacity with which it clings to 
a particular race. So the Ilorsing- 
hams never cease talking of the 
Horsingham hand ; and if I want to 
ct anything out of Aunt Deborah, 
have only to lend her a pair of 
my gloves, and apologize to her for 
their being so large that she con get 
both her hands into one. 

Now, the only thing we ever fall 
out about is what my aunt calls 
propriety. I had a 1« rench gover- 
ness once who left because I pinned 
the tail of Cousin John’s kite to her 
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skirt, and put white mice in her 
work-box, and she was always lec- 
turing mo about what she called 
* les convenances' Aunt Deborah 
don’t speak much French, though 
she says she understands it per- 
fectly, and she never lets me alone 
about propriety. When I came 
home from church that rainy Sun- 
day, with Colonel Bingham, under 
his umbrella (a cotton one), Aunt 
Deborah lectured me on the im- 
propriety of such a thing— though 
the Colonel is forty if he is a day, 
and told me repeatedly he was a 
‘safe old gentleman,* — I didn’t think 
him at all dangerous, I’m sure. I 
rode a race against Bob Dashwood 
the other morning, once round tho 
inner ring, down Rotten Row, to 
finish in front of Apsley House, and 
beat him all to ribbons— wasn’t it 
fun ? and didn’t I kfek the dirt in 
his face ; lie looked like a wall that’s 
been fresh plastered, when he pulled 
up. I don’t know who told Aunt 
Deborah. It wasn’t the coach- 
man, for he said he wouldn’t ; but 
she heard of it somehow, and of 
course she said it was improper and 
unladylike, and even unfeminine , as 
if anything a woman does can be 
unfeminine. I know Bob didn’t 
think so, though he got the worst 
of<*t every way. 

To bo sure, wo women arc sadly 
kept down in this world, -whatever 
we shall be in the next. If they 
would only let us try, I think wo 
could beat tho 1 lords of the crea- 
tion,* as they call themselves, at 
everything they undertake . m Dear 
me, they talk about our weakness 
and vanity ; — why, they never know 
their own minds for two minutes 
together, and as for vanity, only«tell 
a man you think him good-looking, 
and he falls in love with you di- 
rectly ; or if that is too great a 
bounce — and indeed very few of them 
have tho slightest pretensions to 
beauty — you need only hint that ho 
ric^s gallantly, or waltzes nicely, or 
wears neat boots, and it will do quite 
as well. I recollect perfectly that 
cousin Emily made her great mar- 
riage — five thousand a year and the 
chance of a baronetcy— by telling 
her partner in a quadrille, quite in- 
nocently, that 4 She should know 
his figure anywhere,' The man 
had a hump, and one leg shorter 
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than the other, but he thought 
Emily was dying for him, and pro- 
posed within a fortnight. Emily is 
an artless creature — 'good com- 
mon sense,’ Aunt Deborah calls it, — 
and, so she threw over Harry Bloom- , 
field, and married the hump and the 
legs that didn’t match, and the 
chance of the baronetcy forthwith ; 
and now they say he beats her, and 
I think it serves her right. 

But we women — gracious! if we 
only take the trouble, we can turn 
the whole male sex round our little 
fingers. Who ever saw half a 
dozen of us hovering and watching 
and fussing round a masculine 
biped, thankful even to be snubbed 
rather than not noticed at all P . 
Who ever saw ns fetch and carry 
like so many retrievers, and ' sit up,’ 
so to speak, for a withered rose-bud, 
at the fag end of an overblown 
bouquet. Not that we don’t love 
flowers in their proper places, and 
keep them too, sometimes long after 
their colour lias faded and their 
perfume gone, but we don’t make a 
parade of such things, and have the 
grace to be ashamed of ourselves 
when we arc so foolish. 

But it *8 quite different with men. 
They give^in to us about every- 
thing it we only insist — and it’s our 
own fault if we don’t insist, for of 
course if they find us complying and 
ready to oblige, why there’s no end 
to their audacity. ‘Give ’em an 
inCh, and they take an ell.* How- 
ever, they do tiy to keep us down as 
much as they can. Now there’s 
that very exercise of riding that 
they are so proud of. They get us a 
side-saddle, as they call it, of enor- 
mous weight and inconvenience, on 
which they plant pommels enough to 
impale three women; they place us in 
an attitude from which it is next to 
impossible to control a horse should 
ho be violent, and in a drefes which 
ensures a horrible accident should 
he fall, added to which they con- 
stantly give us the worst quadru- 
ped in the stable ; and yet, with all 
these drawbacks, such is our own in- 
nate talent and capacity, weridemany 
an impetuous steed in safety and 
comfort that a man would find a dan- 

f erous and incontrollable ‘mount/ 

'or my part I only wish I had been 
bom a man— that’s to say, if I could 
keep my own ideas and feelings. 


late Coventry. 
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To be sure, I should lose a good 
many personal adornments; not 
that I’m vain enough to consider 
myself a beauty, but still one cannot 
help being anxious about one’s own 
appearance, particularly if one has 
a full-length glass in one’s bed- 
room. I need not be ashamed to 
own that I know I’ve got bright 
eyes, and good teeth, and a fresh 
colour, and loads of soft brown hair, 
and not a bad figure — so my dress- 
maker tells me; though I think 
myself I look best in a riding-habit. 
Altogether you can’t call that a 
perfect fright; but nevertheless I 
think if 1 might I would change 
places with Cousin John. He lrns 
no Aunt Deborah to be continually 
preaching 'propriety to him. Ife 
can go out when he likes without 
being questioned, and come in with- 
out being scolded. lie can swagger 
about wherever lie chooses without 
that most odious of incumbrances 
called a chaperone; and though I 
shouldn't care to smoke as many 
cigars as he does (much as I fike 
the smell of them in the opei\air), 
yet I confess it must be delightfully 
independent to have a latch-key. 

I often wonder whether other 
people think Cousin «John. good- 
looking. I have known him so long 
that I believe I can liardly be a fair 
judge. He is fresh-coloured, to be 
sure, and square, and rather fat, 
and when he smiles, and shows all 
his white teeth, he has a wry 
pleasant appearance ; but I think I 
•admire a man who looks rather 
more of a roue — not like Colonel 
Bingham exactly, whose face is all 
wrinkles and whiskers, — but a little 
careworn and jaded, as if he Was 
accustomed to difficulties, and* had 
other things to occupy his thoughts 
besides his horses and his dinner. 
I don’t like a man that stares at 
you, and I don’t lik» a man that 
can’t look you in the face. He pro- 
vokes me if he is all smiles, and I’ve 
no patience with him if he’s cross. 
I’m not sure I know exactly what 
does please me best, but I do know 
that I like Cousin John’s constant 
good-humour, and the pains he 
takes to give me a day’s amusement 
whenever he can, or what he calls 
* have Cousin Kate out for a lark ;’ 
and this brings me back to Aunt 
Deborah and the expedition to 


Ascot, a thing of all others I fancied 
was so perfectly delightful. 

‘My dear/ said Aunt Deborah, 
as she folded her lavender-gloved 
hands, 4 if it wasn’t for the weather 
and my rheumatism, I’d accom- 

m ou myself, but I do consider 
jeot is hardly a place for my 
niece to bo seen at without a cha- 
perone, and with no other protector 
than John Jones. — John Jones/ 
repeated the old lady, reflectively, 

4 an excellent young man, doubtless: 

I heard him his Catechism when he 
was so high, but still hardly equal 
to so responsible a charge as that of 
Miss Coventry.* I knew this was 
what John calls a 4 back-hander* at 
me, but I can be so good-tempered 
when I’ve anything to gain, there- 
fore I only said, ‘Well, aunt, of 
course you re the best judge, and I 
don’t care the least about going, 
only when John calls this afternoon, 
ou must explain it all to him, for 
e’s ordered the carriage, and the 
luncheon, and everything, and he’ll 
be so disappointed/ I’ve long ago 
found out that if you want to ao 
anything, you should never seem 
too anxious about it. 

Aunt Deborah is fonder of John 
than she likes to confess. I know 
why, because I overheard my old 
nurse tell the housekeeper wn^i I 
was quite a little thing ; and what I 
hear, especially if I’m not intended • 
to hear it, I never forget. There 
were three Miss Horsmghams, all 
with white hands, — poor mamma. 
Aunt Deborah, and Aunt Dorcas ; 
now, Aunt Deborah wanted to 
marry old David Jones (John’s 
papa) ; I can just remember liim~a 
snuffy little man with a brown wig, 
butperhaps he wasn't always so ; and 
David Jodes, who was frightened 
at 4unt Deborah’s black eyes, 
thought ho w T ould rather marry 
Aunt Dorcas; — why the two sisters 
didn’t toss up for him I can’t think ; 
but he did many . Aunt Dorcas, 
and Aunt Deborali has been an old 
maid ever since. Sometimes even 
now she fixes her eyes on Cousin 
John, and then takes them off with 
a great sigh. It seems ridiculous 
in an old lady, bu^ I don’t know 
that it is so. That’s the reason my 
cousin can do what he likes with 
Aunt Deborah ; and that’s the 
reason why, when he called on that 
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rainy afternoon, he persuaded her to 
let me go down to Ascot with him 
all alone by our two selves the 
following day. 

How pleasant it is to wake on the 
morning of a gala day ; to hear the 
carts and cabs rumbling and clatter- 
ing in the streets, and to know that 
you must get up early, and be off di- 
rectly after breakfast, and will have 
the whole livelong day to amuse 
yourself in. What a bright sunshiny 
morning it was, and what fun I had 

ra wilh John in a Hansom to 
ngton — I like a Hansom cab, 
it goes so fast, — and then down to 
Windsor by the train, in a carriage 
full of such smart people, some of 
whom I knew quite well by name, 
though not to speak to — the slang 
aristocracy, as they are called, 
muster in great force at Ascot. 
Nor could anything be more de- 
lightful than the drive through 
Windsor Forest up to the Course — 
such a neat phaeton and pair, and 
John and I like a regular Darby 
and Joan sitting side by side. 
Somehow that drive through Wind- 
sor Forest made me think of a great 
many things I never think of at 
other times. Though I was going 
to the races, and fully prepared for 
a day of gaiety and amusement, a 
haV-iaclunclioly feeling stole over 
me as we rolled along amongst those 
stately old trees, and lovely 
scenery, and those picturesque little 
laces set down in \hat abode of 
eauty. I thought how charming 
it would be to saunter about here 
in the early summer mornings, or 
the still summer nights, ancHisten 
to the thrush and the blackbird 
and the nightingale in the copse, 
and then I thought I would c not 
care to wander here quite alone, and 
that a whisper might steal qn my 
car, sweeter than the note cu tlio 
thrush or the nightingale, ana that 
there might be $ somebody without 
whom all that sylvan beauty would 
be a blank, buf with whom any 
place’ would become a fairyland. 
And then I fell to wondering who 
that somebody would be, and I 
looked at Cousin John, and felt a 
little cross — which was very un- 
grateful, and a little disappointed— 
which was very unjust. * Here wo 
are,, Kate; this's the Grand Stand, 
and well ha\£e the carriage right 


opposite ; and the Queen's not 
come, and we're in heaps of time ; 
and there's Frank . Lovell,' ex- 
claimed the unconscious John, as 
we drove on to the Course, and my 
day-dreams were effectually dis- 
pelled by tbe gay scene which 
spread itself before my eyes. 

As I took John's arm and walked 
into the enclosure in front of the 
stand, I must confess that the first 
impression on my mind was this, — 
‘never in my life have I seen so 
many well-dressed people collected 
together before;’ ana when tho 
Queen drove up the Course with 
her brilliant suite of carriages and 
outriders, and the mob of gentle- 
men and ladies cheered her to the 
echo, I was such a goose that I felt 
as if I could have cried. After a 
time I got a little more composed, 
and looked about at the different 
toilettes that surrounded me. I 
own I saw nothing much neater 
than my ow n, and I was pleased to 
find it so, as nothing gives one 
greater confidence in a crow d than 
the consciousness of being well- 
dressed. But what I delighted in 
more than all tho bonnets and 
gowns in the universe, were those 
dear horses, ewith their little darlings 
of jockeys. If there is one thing 
I like better than another it is 
a thoroughbred horse. What a 
gentleman he looks amongst tho 
rest of his kind! How he walks 
down the Course as if he knew his 
own value — self-confident, but not 
vain; and goes swinging along in 
his breathing-gallop as easily and 
as smoothly as if I w as riding him 
myself, and he was proud of his 
burthen ! When Colonist won the 
Cup, I felt again as if I could have 
cried. It was a near race, and 
closely contested tho whole w r ay 
from the distance in. T felt my 
blood creeping quite chilly and 1 
could perfectly understand then 
the infatuation men cherish about 
racing, and why they ruin their 
wives and children at that pursuit. 
What a relief it was when the 
number was up, and I could be 
quite satisfied that the dear bay 
horse had won. As for the little 
jockey that rode him, I could and 
would have kissed him 1 Just then 
Cousin John came back to me, 
with his sunny, laughing face, and 
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I naturally asked him, ‘had he 
won his money P’ John never bets ; 
but he replied, ‘I'm just &s pleased 
as if I'd won a fortune ; only 
think, Frank Lovell has landed 
twelve hundred ! ' * Well,’ I replied, 
‘I'm glad of it, — which is very 

f ood of me, seeing that I don t 
now Mr. Lovell.* 1 Don’t know 
Frank Lovell!* exclaimed John. 
* The greatest friend I have in the 
world.* (Men’s friends always are 
the greatest in the world.) *1*11 
introduce him to you ; there he is, 
—no he isn’t. I saw him a moment 
ago.* And forthwith J olm launched 
into a long biography of his friend 
Frank Lovell: how that gentle- 
man was the nicest fellow, and the 
finest rider, and the best shot in 
the universe; how he knew more 
about racing than any man of his 
age, and had been in more diffi- 
culties, and got out of them better, 
and robbed the public generally 
wit#a more plausible air; how he 
sang a capital song, and was the 
leasantest company, and had more 
rains than the world gave* him 
credit for (as indeed might easily bo 
the case); how he was very good- 
looking, and very agreeable, ana met 
with great success (whatever that 
means) in society; how Lady Scape- 
grace was avowedly in love with 
him, and he had thrown over pretty 
Miss Pirmifer because he wouldn’t 
leave the army, and six months 
afterwards was obliged to sell ’his 
commission, when Outsider won 
•the * Two Thousand;’ together with 
various other details, which lasted 
till it was time to have luncheon, 
and go back to Windsor to catch 
the four o’clock train. Though 
evidently such a hero of John’s, I 
confess I didn’t like what I heard of 
Frank Lovell at all. 

Chapteb ll. 

We’ve got such a sweet little 
house in Lowndes-street, to my 
mind the very best situation in 
London. When I say we , of course 
I mean Aunt Deborah and myself. 
We live together, as I hope we 
always shall do, as Aunt Deborah 
says, till *one of us is married.’ 
And, notwithstanding the diffe- 
rence of our ages, we get on as 
.comfortably as any two forlorn 


maidens can. Though a perfect 
fairy-palace within, our stronghold 
is guarded by no giant, griffin, 
dragon, or dwarf; nothing more 
frightful than a policeman, whose 
measured tread may be heard 
at the midnight hour pacing up and 
down beneath our windows. * It's a 
great comfort,* says Aunt Deborah, 

* to know that assistance is close at 
hand. I am a lone woman, Kate, 
and I confess to feeling nervous 
when I lie awake.* I quite agree 
with my aunt, though I’m not ner- 
vous, but I must say I like the idea 
of being w r atchcd over during the 
hours of sleep, and there is some- 
thing romantic in hearing the 
regular tramp of the sentinel whilst 
one is curled up snug in bed. I 
don’t much think it always is the 
policeman, — at least I know that one 
night when I got up to peep if it 
was a constable, he was wrapped in 
a very loose cloak, such as is by no 
means the uniform of the force, and 
was besi dcs, unquestionably , smoking 
a cigar, which I am given to under- 
stand is not permitted by the 
regulations when on duty. I 
watched the glowing light for at 
least ten minutes, and when I went 
to bed again, I could not get to 
sleep for wondering who the amateur 
policeman could be. % 

But the house is a perfect jewel 
of its kind. Such a pretty dining- * 
room, such a^lovcly draw r iug-room, 
opening into a conservatory, with a 
fountain and gold fish, to say nothing 
of flowers (I am passionately fond 
of flowers), and such a boudoir of 
my own, where nobody ever in- 
trudes except my especial favourites 
— Cousin John for instance, when he 
is n<*t in disgrace, — and which I have 
fitted up and furnished quite to my 
owrAste. There’s the ( Amazon,’ 
in giftbronze, and a bas-relief from 
the Elgin marbles — not coloured like 
those flaxen-haired abominations at 
Sydenham, but pure and simple as 
the taste that created it; and an 
Etching Landseer did for me him- 
self of my little Scotch terrier 
growling; and a veritable original 
sketch of Horace Verne t — in which 
nothing is distinguishable save a 
phantom charger, rearing straight 
up amongst clouds oi smoke. 
Then “I’ve put up a stand for my 
riding- wdiips, and a pictureof my own 
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thoroughbred favourite horso over 
the chimney-piece; altogether, Aunt 
Deborali describes the apartment 
exactly, when she says to me, as she 
does about once a-wcek, * My dear, 
if you were a man , I should say 
your room was fitted up in the most 
erfect taste, but as you happen to 
e a young lady, I wont say wliat 
I think, because I know you wont 
agree with me ;' and I certainly do 
not agree with Aunt Deborah upon 
a great many subjects. 

However, there's no situation like 
Lowndes-street. I’m not going to 
tell the number, nor at which end of 
the street we live, for it’s very dis- 
agreeable to have people riding by 
and stopping to alter their stirrup- 
leathers, and squinting up at one’s 
drawing-room windows where ono 
sits working in peace, and then 
cantering off and trotting by again, 
as if something had been forgotten. 
No, if curiosity is so very anxious 
to know where I live, let it look in 
the Court Guide; for my part, I say 
nothing, except that there are always 
flowers in the balcony, and there’s 
no great singularity about that. 
But there are two great advantages 
connected w ith a ‘ residenco in Bel- 
gravia,’ which I wonder are not in- 
serted in the advertisements of all 
hoirses to let in that locality. In 
the first place, a lady may walk 
about all the forenoon quite alone, 
without being liampeped by a maid 
or dogged by a footman ; and in the 
second, she is most conveniently 
situated for a morning ride or walk 
in the park; and those are,. about 
the tw r o pleasantest things one does 
in London. 

Well, the same conversation takes 
lace nearly every morning* < at 
reakfast, between Aunt Deborah 
and myself— (we breakfast ^rly, 
never after half-past nine, however 
late we may have been the night 
before). Aunt Deborah begins — ‘My 
dear, I hope we shall have a quiet 
morning together; I’ve directed the 
ser rants to deny mo to all visitors, 
and if you’ll get your work I will 
proceed with my readings from 
excellent Mrs. Hannah More.* * 
Kate . — 1 Thank you, aunt. Han- 
nah More amuses me very much — ’ 
(I oen&ss that prim moralist does 
make me laugh). * 

Aunt Deborah, reprovingly.— •In- 


structive, Kate, not amusing, cer- 
tainly not ludicrous ;— if you’ll shut 
the door, we’ll begin.' 

Kate. — ‘Can't we put it off for an 
kourP I must get my ride, you 
know, aunt. What’s the use of 
horses if one don't ride ?' 

Aunt Deborah . — ‘ Kate, you ride 
too much; I don’t object to the 
afternoons with John Jones, but 
these morning scampers are really 
quite uncalled for ; they’re spoiling 
yourfiguroandyour complexion; it’s 
improper — more, it’s unfeminine;' 
but as you seem determined upon it, 
go and get your ride, and come back 
a little sobered;* and Kate— that’s me 
— disappears into the boudoir, from 
which she emerges in about fivo 
minutes with the neatest habit and 
the nicest hat, and her hair done in 
two such killing plaits — John Jones 
says I never look so well as when 
I’ve got my hair dressed for riding. 

I always go out for these morning 
excursions quite alone. AuntPDe- 
bopak fought for a long time and 
insisted on my taking the coachman ; 
but he is an old family servant, And 
I soon knocked him up completely. 
In the first place, the ride is always 
soft, and I hate going slow, so he used 
to get a dreadful stitch in his side 
trying to keep up with me on one 
of the high-actioned coach -horses ; 
then he didn’t see the fun of having 
two horses to clean when he got 
home, instead of one ; so when he 
foiind lie couldn’t get another 
helper, w r e begged him off between 
us, and I go out now unincumbered 
by that excellent and pursy old 
man. After all, I ought to be able 
to take care of myself. I have 
ridden ever since I was five years 
old, and if habit is second nature, 
as Aunt Deborah says, I'm sure 
my habit ought to be natural enough 
to me. I recollect as well as if it 
was yesterday when poor p'apa put 
me on a shaggy Shetland pony, and 
telling me not to be frightened, gave 
it a thump and started me oft by 
myself. I wasn’t the least bit afraid,. 
I know that. It was a new sen- 
sation, and delightful; round and 
round the field we went, I shaking 
my reins with one hand and hold- 
ing on a great flapping straw hat 
with the other ; the pony grunting 
and squeaking, with his mane and 
tail floating on the breeze, and papa. 
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standing in the middle waving his 
hat and applauding with all his 
might. After that X was qualified 
to ride anything, and by the t im e I 
was twelve, there wasn’t a hunter 
in the stable that I wouldn’t get 
On at a moment’s notice. I am 
ashamed to confess that I have 
even caught the loose cart-horses 
in a field, and ridden them without 
saddle or bridle. I never was beat 
but once, and that was at Uncle 
Horsingham’s, when I was about 
fifteen. He had bought a mare at 
Tattersall’s for his daughter to ride, 
and brought her down to Danger- 
field, thinking she would conduct 
herself like the rest of her species. 
How well I remember my gover- 
ness’s face when she gave me leave 
to go to the stable with Sir Harry, 
and look over the new purchase. I 
was a great pet of Uncle Horsing- 
ham, and as Cousin Amelia was 
not much of an equestrian, he pro- 
posed that I should get upon the 
chesnut mare first and try her paces 
and temper before his daughter 
mounted her. As wo neared the 
stables, out came one of the grooms 
with a side-saddle on his head, and 
the longest face I ever beheld. ‘ Oh 
Sir ’Arry,' said he — T quote his exact 
words — ‘ that new mare’s a wicious 
warmint ; afore I was well into tho 
stable she ups and lets out at me 
just above the knee; I do believe 
as my thigh’s broke.’ ‘ Nonsense, 
man,’ said my uncle, * put the, sad- 
dle on, and bring her out.* Pre- 
sently the chcsnut mare appeared, 
and I saw at once that she was 
not in the best of bumonrs. But 
I was young, full of spirits, and 
fresh from lessons ; so, fearing if one 
of the men should venture to mount 
her she might show temper, and I 
should lose my ride, I made a sign 
to the Head groom to give me a 
hand,, and before mv uncle had time 
to exclaim, ‘Forgooctness sake, Kate!’ 
I was Beated, muslin dress and all, 
oq the back of the chesnut mare. 
What she did I never could quite 
make out ; it seemed to me that she 
crouched as if she was going to lie 
down, and then bounded into the 
air with all four legs off the ground. 
I was as near gone as possible, but 
for the only time in my life, I caught 
hold of the pommel with my right 
hand, and that saved me; in 


another instant she had broke from 
the groom's hold and was careering 
along the approach, like a mad 
thing. If I had pulled at her the 
least she would have run away with 
me. 

Luckily the park was roomy and 
the old trees far apart, so when we 
got upon the grass, I knew who 
would be mistress. I gave her a 
rousing good gallop, shook my reins 
and patted her, to show her how 
confident I was, and brought her 
back to my uncle as quiet as a 
lamb. Unfortunately, however, the 
mare had taken a dislike to certain 
stone pillars which supported the 
stable gates, and nothing would 
induce her to pass them. Flushed 
with success, I borrowed my uncle’s 
riding-whip to punish her ; and now 
began a tattle in good earnest. 
She reared, and plunged, and 
wheeled round and round, and did 
all she kne# to get rid of me, 
whilst I flogged, and jerked, and 
screamed at her (I didnfc swear, be- 
cause I didn’t know how,) and rowed 
in my wicked little heart, I would be 
killed rather than give in. During 
the tussle we got nearer and nearer 
to a certain large pond about a 
hundred yards from the stable gates, 
at which the cattle used to water 
in the quiet summer afternoons. I 
knew it wasn’t very deep, for i had 
seen them standing in it often, 
the tmfO we were close on the brink, 
the whole household had turned 
out to see ‘Miss Kate killed,’ and 
just as I hit the mare a finishing * 
cut over the ears, I caught a glimpse 
of my governess in an attitude of 
combined shame, horror, and dis- 
gust that I shall never forget. Tho 
next moment we were over-head in 
tSfb pond; the mare having dashed 
blindly in, caught her fore-feet in the 
bi#le, and rolled completely over. 
Wtfat a ducking I got to be sure ; 
but it was nothing to the scolding I 
had to endure afterwards, from all 
the females of the family, including 
my governess ; only Uncle Horsing- 
ham stuck up for me, and from that 
time till the day of his death, vowed 
he had ‘never known but one 
plucky fellow in tbe world, and 
that was his little niece, Kate.’ 

■ No wonder I feel at home on 
Brilliant, who never did wrong in 
his life, who will eat, out of my 
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hand, put fiis foot in mv apron- 
pocket, follow me about like a dog, 
and is, I am firmly persuaded, the 
very best horse in England. He is 
quite thoroughbred, though he has 
never been in training — and is as 
beautiful as he is good. Bright 
bay, with such black legs, and such 
a silky mane and tail ! I know lots 
of ladies whose hair is coarser than 
Brilliant's. Fifteen hands three 
inches, and Cousin John says well 
up to his weight — an honest four- 
teen stone. With the smallest nose, 
and the leanest head, and the fullest 
dark eye, and the widest, reddest 
nostril, — his expression of counte- 
nance, when a little blown, is the 
most beautiful I ever beheld ; and 
not a white mark about him, except 
a tiny star in the very middle of liis 
forehead : I know it well, for I have 
kissed it often and often. The pic- 
ture over mv chimney-piece does 
not half do him justibo ; but then, 
to be sure, its pendant , painted by 
the same artist, and representing 
my other horse, White-Stockings, 
flatters that very plain and excellent 
animal most unblusliingly. 

Of all delights in the world, give 
me my morning canter up the park 
on Brilliant. Away we go, under- 
standing each other perfectly ; and 
I am quite sure that he enjoys as 
much as I do the bright sunshine, 
and the morning breeze, and the 
gleaming Serpentine, with its soli- 
tary sw r an, and its hungry ducks, 
t ana its amphibious dogs continually 
swimming for the inciting stick, 
only rescued to produce fresh exer- 
tions ; aud the rosy children t eking 
their morning walk ; and, above all, 
the liberty of London before two 
o'clock in the day, when the real 
London begins. I pat Brilliarlfo 
smooth, hard neck, and he sh^ces 
his head, and strikes at an imagiffry 
butterfly with one black fore-leg, *and 
I draw my rein a thought tighter, 
and away we go, much to the ad- 
miration of that good-looking man 
with mustacliios who is leaning on 
his ufnbrella close to the rails, and 
smoking the cigar of meditation as 
if the park was nis own. 

I often wondered who that man 
was- Morning lifter morning have 
I Been him at the same place, always 
with an umbrella, and always with 
a cigar. I quite missed w him on the 


Derby Day, when of course he was 
gone to Epsom (by the bye, w r hy 
don’t we go to the Derby just as 
much as to Ascot P) ; and yet it was 
rather a relief, too, for I had got 
almost shy about passing him; it 
seemed so absurd to see the man 
every day and never to speak ; be- 
sides, I fancied, though of course it 
could only be fancy, that he looked 
as if he w r as expecting me. At last 
I couldn't help blushing, and I 
thought ho saw it, for I'm sure he 
smiled, and thon I was so provoked 
with myself that I sent Brilliant up 
the ride at a pace nothing short of 
a race-horse could have caught. 

Chapter III. 

I wonder whether any lady in 
England has a maid who, to use 
that domestic’s own expression, is 
capable of ‘giving satisfaction.* If 
any lady does rejoice in such an 
Abigail,! shall be too happy to * swap’ 
with her, and give anything else I 
possess, except Brilliant, into the bar- 
gain. ^Mine is the greatest goose 
that ever stood upon two legs, and 
how she can chatter as she does with 
her mouth full of pins, is to me a per- 
fect miracle. c Once or twice in the 
week I have to endure a certain ordeal 
which, although a positive pleasure 
to some women, is to my disposition 
intense martyrdom, termed dressing 
to go out ; and I think I never hated 
it mpre than the night of Lady Hor- 
singham’s ball. Lady Horsingham is 
my poor uncle's widow, and as Aunt 
Deborah is extremely punctilious 
on all matters relating to family con- 
nexions, we invariably attend these 
solemnities with a gravity befitting 
the occasion. 

Now I may be singular in my 
ideas, but I confess that it does 
appear to jug a strangft way of 
enjoying onesejf* in the dog t days, 
to make one’s toilette at eleven p.m. 
for the purpose of sitting in a car- 
riage till twelve, and struggling on 
a staircase amongst a mob of one’s 
fellow-creatures till half-past. After 
fighting one’s way literally step by 
step, and gaining a landing by 
assault, one looks around and takes 
breath, and what does one soeP 
Panting girls looking in vain for the 
right partner, who is probably not 
ten yards from them, but wedged in 
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between substantial dowagers, whom 
be is cursing in bis heart, but from 
whom there is no escape, or per- 
haps philosophically and perfidiously 
making the best ef his unavoidable 
situation, and flirtingshamefully with 
the one he likes next best to the im- 
prisoned maiden on the staircase; or, 
the tables turned, young fledglings 
pining madly for their respective en- 
slavers, and picturing to themselves 
how she may be even now whirling 
round to that pealing waltz in the 
arms of some former adorer or 
delightfully new acquaintance, little 
heeding him who is languishing in 
his white neckcloth, actually within 
speaking distance, but separated as 
effectually as if he were in another 
country. By-tke-bye, it’s fatal 
when people begin to think of each 
other as he’s and she’s ; the softest 
proper name that ever was whis- 
pered is not half so dangerous as 
those demonstrative pronouns. In 
one comer is a stout old gentleman 
wedged against the wall, wiping; the 
drops from his bald head, and won- 
dering what Jane and Julia c*m see 
in these gatherings to make them 
wild about going to every ball for 
which they can get an invitation. 
Deluded father ! both Jane and 
Julia have the best of reasons in 
this very house. You grudge not 
to spend a broiling September day 
in the pursuit of your game : each of 
your fair daughters, sir, flatters her- 
self that she too lias winged* her 
bird. 

• Swaying backwards and forwards 
in the mass, like some goodly mer- 
chantman at anchor, pitching and 
rolling to aground-swell, behold the 
chaperone fulfilling her destiny, and 
skilfully playing that game which to 
her is the business of fife. Flushed 
and ho t in person, she is cool and com- 
posed in mind. Practice makes per- 
fect ; and the chaperone is as much 
at home here as the stock-broker 
on ’Change, or the betting-man in 
the ring, or the fisherman amidst 
the roar and turmoil of the waves. 
With lynx eyes she notes how Lady 
Carmine’s eldest girl is ‘carrying 
on * with young Thriftless, and how 
Lord Looby’s eye-glass is fixed on her 
own youngest daughter ; yet for all 
this she is not absent or preoccupied, 
but can whisper to stupid Lady 
Dulwich the very latest intelligence 


of a marriage, or listen, all attention, 
to the freshest bit of scandal from 
Mrs. General Gabbler. But per- 
haps by this time you have floated 
with the tide into the doorway, and 
received from your hostess the cor- 
dial shake of the hand or formal 
bow which makes you free of the 
place. So with patience and perse- 
verance you work your way at last 
into the dancing-room, and you now 
see what people come here for ; danc- 
ing, of course : each performer has 
about eighteen inches of standing- 
room, and on that space must be 
enacted in hopeless pantomimo the 
intricate evolutions of the quadrille 
or the rotatory struggles of the waltz. 
Sidling and smiling and edging and 
crushing, the conscientious dancers 
strive to fulfil their duties, and much 
confusion and begging of pardons 
are the natural results. 

However, it’s a rare place for love- 
making. What with the music and 
the crowd and the confusion, the 
difficulty is more to make out w hat 
one’s partner does say, than to pre- 
vent his being overheard by other 
people ; but I must confess, if any- 
body had anything very parti- 
cular to say to vie, I had rather 
hear it in the quiet country by 
moonlight, or even coming home 
from Greenwich by water, or any- 
where, in short, rather thanin the tur- 
moil of a London hall. But that’s all 
nonsense, and % I hope I have too much 
pride to allow any man to address 
me in such a strain. Trust me for 
setting him down ! 

It\ no w onder, then, that I w as 
cross when I was dressing for Lady 
Horsingham’s ball, and that silly 
Gertrude (that’s my maid’s name, 
aivi what g name it is for a person 
in that class of life !) put me more 
and more out of patience w’ith her 
idiotic conversation, which she tries 
to adapt to my tastes, and of which 
the following is a specimen. 

‘ Master John will be at her 
ladyship’s ball, miss, I make no 
doubt ; brushing away the while 
at my hack hair, and pulling it un- 
necessarily hard : no maid ever yet ; 
had a 4 light hand.' 

No answer. What business is it 
of hers ? and why should she call 
him Master John f Gertrude tries 
ain : 4 You look pale to-night, 
iss ; — you that generally has such 
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a colour; I’m afraid you’re tired 
with your ride.' 

‘Not a bit of it— only sleepy. 

1 Why it’s time one was in bed.* 

‘Lor, miss, I shouldn't want to 
o to bed, not if I was going to a 
all; but I think you like ’orse 
exorcise best, and to, be sure, your 
’orse is a real beauty, Miss Kate.' 

The very name of Brilliant always 
puts me in good humour, so of 
course I can but answer, ‘ That he 
is, Gertrude, and as good as he’s 
handsome on which my voluble 
handmaid* goes off again at score. 

4 That’s what I say, miss, when I 
see him coming round to the door, 
with his long black tail, and his 
elegant shape, and his thin legs.* 
Thin legs / — I can’t stand that ; to 
hear my beautiful Brilliant’s great 
strong legs called thin, as if he was 
made of paper. I feel I am getting 
savage again, so I cut Gertrude 
short, and bid her 4 finish my hair,’ 
and hasten my dressing, for Aunt 
Deborah don’t take long, and we 
shall be late for the ball. At tho 
mention of the word ‘ ball,’ off goes 
Gertrude again. 

‘ What a grand ball it’ll be, miss, 
as all her ladyship’s is ; and I know 
there’ll be no youflg lady there as 
will be better dressed than my 
young lady, nor better looking 
neither ; and I’m sure, to see you 
tod Master John stand up together 
as you did la6t Christmas, when wo 
was all at Dangerficla ! and I says 
to the steward, ‘ Mr. Musty,’ says 
I, ‘a handsomer couple than them 
two I never clapped eyes on. Mas- 
ter John, he looks so fresh and so 
healthy and portly, as becomes a 
cntleman.* And he says, 4 No 
oubt,’ says he; ‘and Miss Kfl/e, 
she steps away like a real good one, 
with her merry eyes and her trim 
waist, as blooming,’ says he , £ as a 
bean-field, and as saucy as ’ ’ 

‘ There, that will do, Gertrude ; 
now my pocket-handkerchief and 
some scent, and my gloves and my 
fan.' Good night, Gertrude.* 

* ‘ Good night, miss ; I do humbly 
hope you’ll enjoy your ball.* 

Enjoy my ball, indeed ! how little 
does the girl know what I enjoy 
and what I don't enjoy 1 Lady 
Horsingham will be as stiff as the 
poker, and about as communicative. 
Cousin Amelia will look at every- 


thing I've got on, and say the most 
disagreeable things she can think 
of, because she never can forgive 
me for being born two years later 
than herself I shall know very 
few people, and those I do know I 
shall not like. I shall have a head- 
ache before I’ve been half-an-hour 
in the room. If I dance I shall be 
hot, and if I don’t dance I shall be 
bored. Enjoy my ball, indeed! 
I’d much rather be going hay- 
making. 

Up went the steps, bang went the 
door, and ere long we were safely 
consigned to the ‘string’ of car- 
riages bound for the same desti- 
nation as ourselves. After much 
‘ cutting in,’ and shaving of wheels, 
and lashing of coach-horses, with 
not a little blasphemy, 4 Miss Hor- 
singham’ and 4 Miss Coventry* were 
announced in a stentorian voice, and 
we were struggling in a mass of silks 
and satins, blonde and broad-cloth, 
up the swarming staircase. Every- 
thing happened exactly as I had pre- 
dicted : Lady Horsingham accosted 
Aunt. Deborah with the most affec- 
tionate cordiality, and lent me two 
fingers of her left hand, to be re- 
turned without delay. Cousin Amelia 
looked mo veil over from head to 
foot, and asked after my own 
health and Brilliant’s with a super- 
cilious smile. How that girl hates 
me, and I honestly confess to re- 
turning the feeling with some cor- 
diality. As far as appearance goes, 
I think without vanity I may say 
I have the best of it, Cousin Amelia 
being very short and pale, with a 
‘turn-up’ nose and long ringlets. 
Why does a little woman with a 
turn-up nose always wear her hair 
in ringlets ? Is it that she wishes to 
resemblo a King Charles's spanielP 
And why are our sex .so apt to 
cherish feelings of animosity to- 
wards those ^wlio are younger or 
better-looking than tnemsclves P 
Whilst I asked myself these ques- 
tions, I was suddenly accosted by a 
lady who had been somo time in 
conversation with my chaperone, 
and from whom, I saw by Aunt 
Deborah’s countenance, she was 
anxious to make her escape. Poor 
old soul! What could she do? a 
double rank of dowagers hemmed 
her in ; in front, on one side of her, 
was her unwelcome acquaintance 
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and the banisters, — on the other, my- 
self and three demure young ladies 
{sisters), who looked frightened and 
uncomfortable, — whilst her rear was 
guarded by a tall cavalry officer 
with enormous moustachios, heading 
an impervious column of dandies 
worse than himself. Aunt De- 
borah was like a needle in a bottle 
of hay. Taking advantage of her 
position, the lady before-mentioned 
seized me by both hands, and vowed 
she should have known me any- 
where by my likeness to my poor 
mamma. ‘I must make vour ac- 
quaintance, my dear Miss Coventry 
— your uncle, Sir Harry, was one of 
my oldest friends. I see you so 
often in the park, and you ride tlio 
nicest horse m London, a bay with 
a white star.' Of course I bowed 
an affirmative, and shook my new* 
friend by the hand with a cordiality 
equal to her own. A conversation 
begun in so promising a manner as 
by a reference to my favourite, was 
sure to go on swimmingly ; besides, 
we could not have got away from 
each other if we would ; and sre long 
I found Mrs. Lumley — for that w as 
the lady’s name — a most amusing 
and satirical personage, w ith a va- 
riety of anecdotes tibout all her 
friends and acquaintance, and a 
sort of flippant charm of manner 
that was quite irresistible. 

Besides all this, she was doubtless 
a very pretty woman — less striking 
perhaps than winning. At thu first 
glance you hardly remarked her — 
at the second you observed she was 
very well dressed — at the third it 
occurred to you all of a sudden that 
she was far better looking than half 
the regular red-aqd-white beauties 
of the season ; and after five minutes* 
conversation, all the men wero over 
head and ears in love with her. She 
was neither dark nor fair — neither 
pale *nor ruddy — neither short nor 
tall. I never could succeed in 
making out the colour of her eyes, 
but she had wonderfully long thick 
eyelashes, with a curl in them (I 
wish mine had been cut when I was 
’ a baby), and a beautiftil healthy- 
looking skin, and such good teetn. 
After all, I think her great attraction 
was her nose. It nad more ex- 
pression in its straight, well-cut 
bridge and little Bharp point, than 
all me rest of her features put 


together. I believe it was her nose 
that conquered everything, and that 
her small feet, and pretty figure, and 
white hands, and dashing ways, and 
piquante conversation, nad much 
less to answer for than that one 
saucy little feature. How she 
rattled on : 4 You don’t know Lady 
Scapegrace, Miss Coventry, do youP 
There, that bold-looking woman in 
yellow. Beautiful black hair, hasn’t 
she P — false, every bit of it ! She'll 
bow to me to-night, because she sees 
me with your good aunt; there, I 
told you so ! Since she and Sir Guy 
are living together again she sets 
up for being respectable — such 
stories, my dear! but I don’t believe 
half of ’em. However, I’ve seen her 
with my own eyes do the oddest 
things — at best, I’m afraid Bhe’s a 
shocking flirt ! There’s your cousin, 
Mr. Jones ; — you see I know every- 
body : how* black he looks — ne 
don’t like me — a great many people 
don’t, — but I return good for evil — 

I like everybody — it’s never worth 
while to be cross ;* and as she said 
so, she smiled with such a sunny, 
merry expression that I liked her 
better and better. 

Cousin John certainly did look 
very cross. * Who introduced you 
to that horrid woman, Kate P* said 
he, as soon as a fresh convulsion in 
the crowd had stranded us a few 
steps higher up, and wc were sepa- 
rated from, Mrs. Lumley and her 
attractions. 

4 My aunt, sir,’ I replied, de- * 
murely, telling a 4 white one’ for 
the^sake of teasing him. ‘WliyP 
have you any objections ?’ 

4 Oh, of course, if my aunt did, 
it’s all right,’ replied he. 4 1 don’t 
know a great deal of her, and what 
I do know I don’t much like. But 
Kate, there’s a friend of mine wishes 
to *be presented to you. You’ve 
often heard me mention Frank 
Lovell — well, there he is : do you 
see him? — turning round now to 
speak to Lady Scapegrace.’ 

Good heavens ! it was the man 
I had seen in the park so often, 
if possible, better looking with 
his hat off than I had thought 
him in liis morning costume, with 
the eternal cigar in his mouth. I 
have a sort of dim recollection of 
his making his bow to my aunt, who 
received him as she does all good- 
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looking young men, with a patron- 
izing smile, and a vision of John 
* doing the polite/ and laughing as 
lie ceremoniously introduced ‘ Cap- 
tain Lovell’ and ‘Miss Coventry/ 
and something said about ‘ the 
honour of the next waltz and al- 
though I am not easily discomposed, 
I confess I felt a little shy and un- 
comfortable till I found myself 
liauging on Captain Lovell’s arm, 
and elbowing our way to a place 
amongst the dancers. 

I must say he wasn’t the least 
what I expected, — not at all for- 
ward, and never alluded to our pre- 
vious meeting, or to Brilliant, 
till we went to have an ice in the 
tea-room, when Captain Lovell be- 
gan to enlarge upon the charm 
of those morning rides, and the fresh 
air, and the beautiful scenery of 
Hydc-park ; and though I never told 
him exactly, he managed to find 
out that I rode every day at the 
same early hour, ‘ even after a ball!’ 
and that I was as likely to be 
there to-morrow as any clay in the 
week; and so we had another turn 
at * the Colomhctta* waltz, and he 
took me back to my aunt, half-in- 
clined to be pleased with him, and 
more than half-inclined to be angry 
with myself. I am afraid I couldn’t 
help watching him as he loitered 
about amongst the crowd, now deep 
in conversation with Lady Scape- 
grace, now' laughing with my 
netv friend, Mrs. Lumley. lie 
f looked so like a gentleman, even 
amongst all the high-bred men 
there ; and though so handsome, he 
didn’t appear the least concerted. 
I began to w'onder whether all could 
be true that I had heard of him, 
and to think that a man who lik^tj 
such early walks could not* possibly 
be the roue and ‘ good-for-nothing’ 
they made him out. I was roused 
out of a .brown study by Cousin 
John’s voice in my ear, — 1 Now 
then, Kate, for our waltz. The 
room’s a little clearer, so w e can 
go ‘-the pace’ if you like.’ And 
away we went to * the Odalisque* 
faster than any other couple in the 
room. Somehow it wasn’t half such 
a pretty air as the Colombetta* and 
John, though he has a very good 
ear, didn’t jpeem to w r altz quite so 
well as usWl ; perhaps I was getting 
a little tired. 1 know I wasn’t at 


all sorry when my aunt ordered the 
carriage, and I thought the dawn 
never looked so beautiful as it did 
when we emerged from those 
hot, lighted rooms into the pure 
fragrant summer air. I confess I 
do love the dawn, even in London. 
I like to see the ‘ gates of morning* 
open with that clear light-green 
tinge that art has never yet been 
able to imitate ; and if I could do as 
I liked, which none of us can, I 
should always be up and dressed by 
sun-risc. 

As we drove down Grosvenor- 
place, I saw Captain Lovell w alking 
home, smoking a cigar. I think he 
caught a glimpse of my face at the 
carriage-window’, for I am almost 
sure he bowed, but I shrank back 
into the corner, and pretended to 
go to sleep ; and when we arrived in 
Lowndes-street, I w r as not at all 
sorry to wish Aunt Deborah good- 
night, and go up-stairs to bed. 

• . Chapteb IV. 

‘ Now then, Kate, late as usual ; 
my phaeton’s at the door, and we’ve 
only an hour and five minutes to do 
the twelve miles/ said Cousin John’s 
cheery voice, us he accosted me on 
the follow ing morning, running up- 
stairs to change my dress, after my 
early ride, xes, notw ithstanding 
the ball the night before, I w r as not 
going to disappoint Brilliant of bis 
gallop ; besides, these things are all 
habit : if you once get accustomed 
to early hours, nothing is so easy as 
to keep to them. Why, even Cap- 
tain Lovell was in the park as usual 
with his cigar — he seems regular 
enough about that, at all events — 
and he took his Hat off so gracefully 
when lie spied me cantering up the 
Ride, that I hadn’t the heart to pass 
w ithout stopping just to say, * How 
d’ye do P* but of eoursc I didn’t shako 
hands with him. ‘ Come, Kate, bustle, 
bustle/ exclaimed that fidget, John; 
and in less time than my lady- 
readers would believe, I had put on 
my pink bonnet and my white dress, 
and was bowling dow n to Richmond 
by the side of my cousin, behind a 
roan and a chesnut that stepped 
away in a style it did one good to 
see. 

‘What a clipper that off-horse 
is, John/ said I, as we cleared 
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London, and got to the level road 
by Kew Gardens; ‘let me take 
the reins for five minutes, they’re 
oing so pleasantly;' but John 
on't like me to drive anything more 
sporting than a pony-carriage, and 
he refused point-blank, which, to 
say the least of it, was brutal on his 
part. If I hadn't thought it would 
make me sick, I should have liked 
to smoke, on purpose to provoke 
him. We did the distance with 
three minutes to spare, and as we 
pulled up in front of the Castle 
Hotel, I was proud to hear the ad- 
miration our tout ensemble elicited 
from a knot of idlers lounging round 
the door. ‘ 'Erc's a spicy set-out, 
Bill !' said one. * Crikey ! vot a 
pretty gal !' said another. ‘ Vouldn't 
I like to be Vilikins with she for a 
Dinah!', exclaimed the dirtiest of 
the conclave; and although I appre- 
ciated the compliment, I was forced 
to turn my back on my unwashed 
admirer, and reply to the greetings 
of the pic-nic party we had cpme 
down to join. 

There was Mrs. Molasses and 
her two daughters, to begin with, 
people of unheard-of wealth, of which 
they seemed to carry a largo por- 
tion on their persons. The mamma, 
ample, black-eyed, fresh-coloured, 
and brocaded, with an extremely 
natural wig. The eldest daughter, 
Mary, with whom I had afterwards 
reason to be better acquainted, pale, 
languid, very quiet, and low-toned, 
with fine eyes, and soft dark hair, 
• and what people call an interesting 
look. She took the sentimental 
line — was all feeling and poetry, and 
milk and water, and as easily 
frightened as sho was speedily re- 
assured again. The younger girl, 
Jane, was the very reverse of her 
sister, short and dark and energetic 
— rather blue, and I thought a little 
impudent — however, J liked her the 
best of the two. Then came Sir 
Guy and Lady Scapegrace. The 
Baronet, a stout, square, elderly 
man, with enormous dyed whiskers 
and hair to match, combining as 
much as possible the manners of the 
coachman with the morals of the 
roue. A tremendous dandy of the 
Four-in-hand Club school, high 
hecKcloth, huge pins, gorgeous pat- 
terns, enormous buttons, and a 
flower in his mouth. His lady as 


handsome as a star, though a little- 
hollow-eyed and passee. She looked 
like a tragedy queen, with her mag- 
nificent figure, and long black hair, 
and fierce flashing eyes, and wo- 
begone expression, and the black 
velvet ribbon, with its diamond 
cross, which she always wore round 
her neck. Ah me f what stories 
that diamond cross could tell, if all 
be true that we hear of Lady Scape- 
grace. A girl sold for money to 
become a rebellious wife to an 
unfeeling husband. A handsome 
young cousin, who cut his own 
throat in despair — they brought it 
in temporary insanity of course ; an 
elopement with a gallant Major to 
the Bouth of France, and a duel 
there, in which the Major was 
shot, but not by Sir Guy; — an 
English lady of rank travelling 
the Continent • independent and 
alone, breaking banks in all direc- 
tions with her luck and hearts 
with her beauty ; a reconcilia- 
tion, entirely for money-considera- 
tions, which drove another far less 
erring woman into a mad-house 
(but that was Sir Guy’s fault) ; and 
a darker tale still of a certain potion 
prepared by her hand, which the 
Baronet was prevented from swal- 
lowing only by his invariable habit 
of oontradicting his wife on all 
points, and which the lady herself 
had the .effrontery to boast 1 would 
have settled .all accounts.' Not a 
w ord of truth in any of these stories, 
probably, but still, such is the 
character the world's good-nature 
affixes to that dark handsome 
woman at whom Cousin John seems 
so very much alarmed. 

Then there was an elderly Miss 
Minnows, .who was horribly afraid 
of catching cold, but in whose cha- 
racter I could perceive no other 
very«aliont point ; and a fair-haired 
young gentleman, whose name I did 
not distinctly catch, and who looked 
as if he ought to have been at 
school, where indeed I think he would 
have been much happier ; and sun- 
dry regular stereotyped London 
men ana women, well bred and w r ell 
dressed, and cool and composed, 
and altogether thoroughly respect- 
able ana stupid; and a famous 
author, who drank a great deal of 
wine and never opened his lips to 
speak; and I think that was all,— 
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no, by- the- bye, there was Captain 
Lovell, who came very late, — arid we 
went soberly into Kichmond-park, 
and dined under a tree. 

I do not think I quite like a pic- 
nic. It is nil very well, liko most 
other arrangements, if everything 
goes right ; but I sat between Sir 
Guy Scapegrace and the light- 
haired young gentleman; and al- 
though I could hear lots of fun 
going on at the other end of the 
table-cloth, where Cousin John and 
Mary Molasses, and Captain Lovell 
had got together, I was too far 
off to partake of it, and my vis-a- 
vis, Lady Scapegrace, scowled at 
me so from under her black eye- 
brows, though I believe utterly un- 
consciously, that she made me feel 
quite nervous. Then it was not re- 
assuring to have that odious Sir 
Guy pressing me to eat everything, 
and looking right under my bon- 
net, and asking me to drink cham- 
pagne at least four times ; and if I 
turned to my other neighbour, and 
ventured to address him on the most 
commonplace subject, he blushed so 
painfully that I began to think he 
was quite as much afraid of me as I 
was of Sir Guy. Altogether, I was 
rather glad when the things were 
cleared away and put back into the 
hampers, and the gentlemen asked 
leave to light their cigars, and we 
broke up our circle, and lounged 
rfbout and enjoyed ourselves in the 
shade of those fine trees on that * 
dry velvet sward. We were rather 
put to it, though, for amusement, 
and had to propose games of forfeits 
and other pastimes; and Cousin 
John, quite unwittingly, got me into 
a sad scrape by boastmg about his 
horses. ‘Not such another p^r 
out of London to-day,’ expatiated 
John to the company in general. 
‘We came down in seven minutes 
under the hour from my aunt’s 
door in Lowndes -street ; didn’t we, 
Kate P and never turned a hair; 
did we, Kate P Why, they went so 
smooth, Kate couldn't keep her 
hands off the reins ; could you, Kate P 
and there are few better judges, let 
me tell you, thau Miss Coventry.’ 

I saw the ladies look at me, and 
then at each other, and I knew by 
that indescribable glance, which 
none but a woman can thoroughly 
appreciate, how from that moment 


they had vowed , one and all, to hate 
me eternally in their hearts. The* 
offence had been committed; the 
sentence had gone forth. I had 
been tried for being yfrsrf, and found 
guilty nem. con.; from sneering 
Lady Scapegrace to unmeaning 
Miss Minnows, each Btared at me 
for about two seconds, and so made 
up her miud. I cannot think why 
it is that this should be so great a 
crime in the eyes of my own sex. 
Next to being attractive to the 
other half of creation — and that I 
can easily understand is totally un- 
pardonable — there is nothing makes 
woman so angry with her sister as 
high spirits, natural courage, and 
above all, a love for a horse. It is 
very hard upon us that we should 
be debarred from all out-of-door 
exorcises and amusements by the 
prejudices of those very individuals 
who ought to back us up in our 
efforts to enlarge the circle of our 
amusements. I cannot see why it 
follqws that because I do not mind 
‘weather,’ I must therefore be 
utterly regardless of morality, nor 
how my knack of breaking-in a 
horse should imply an infraction of 
all the commandments. Are men 
the only bipeds that can be at the 
same time brave and virtuous? 
Must pluck and piety be for ever 
divorced in the female character P 
Shall I never be able to keep the 
straight path in life because I can 
turn* an awkward corner with four 
horses at a trot ? Female voices 
answer volubly in the negative, and 
I give in. 

B ut odious Sir Guy thinks none 
the worse of me for my coaching 
predilections. ‘ Fond of driving, 
Miss Coventry?’ says lie, leering 
at mo from over Ins great chok- 
ing neckcloth. ‘ Seen my team P 
three greys and a piebald. If 
you like going fast, 1 can accom- 
modate you. Proud to take you 
back on my drag. WhatP go on 
the box. Drive, if you like. 
HoyP’ 

I confess'for one instant, much as 
I hated the old reprobate, I should 
have liked to go, if it was only to 
make all the women so angry ; but 
just then I caught Captain Lovell’s 
eye fixed upon me with a strange, 
earnest expression, and all at once 
I felt that nothing should induce 
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me to trust myself with Sir Guy. 
I couldn’t help blushing, though, as 
I declined, more particularly when 
my would-be charioteer swore he 
considered it * an engagement, hey P 
—only put off to another time— get 
the coach new painted — begad, Miss 
Coventry’s favourite colour!* and 
the old monster grinned in my face 
till I could have boxed his ears. 

The author by this time was fast 
asleep, with a handkerchief over his 
face — Miss Minnows searching in 
vain for a fabulous pair of clogs, as 
she imagined the dew must be fall- 
ing — it was about six p.m., and hot 
June weather. Sir Guy was off to 
the hampers in search of ‘ brandy and 
soda,’ and the rest of the party 
lounging about in twos and threes, 
when Captain Lovell proposed we 
should stroll down to the river 
and have a row in the cool of the 
evening. Mary Molasses voted 
it ‘charming;* Lady Scapegrace 
was willing to go anywhere away 
from Sir Guy; John of course 
all alive for a lark; and though 
Mrs. Molasses preferred remaining 
on dry land, she had no objec- 
tion to trusting her girls with us. 
So we mustered a strong party 
for embarkation on Fattier Thames. 
Our two cavaliers ran forward to 
get the boat ready, Captain Lovell 
bounding over the fences and stiles 
almost as actively as Brilliant could 
have done; and John, who is no 
mean proficient at such exercises, 
following him; whilst we ladies 
paced along soberly in the rear. 

4 Can you row, Miss Coventry P* 
asked Lady Scapegrace, who seemed 
to have taken rather a fancy to me, 
probably out of contradiction to the 
other women ; 4 1 can — I rowed four 
miles once on the Lake of Geneva,’ 
Bhe added* in her deep melancholy 
voice, * and we were caught in one 
of those squalls, and nearly lost. 
If it hadn’t been for poor Alphonse, 
not one of us could have escaped. 
I wonder if drowning’s a painful 
death, Miss Coventry — the water 
always looks so inviting.* 

4 Goodness, Lady Scapegrace!’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘don’t take this oppor- 
tunity of finding out ; none of us 
can swim but John; and if he saves 
anybody he's solemnly engaged to 
save me.' 

4 1 quite think with you, Lady 


Scapegrace/ said the romantic Miss 
Molasses ; 4 it looks so peaceful, and 
gives one such an idea of repose ; I 
for one have not the slightest fear 
of death, or indeed of any mere 
bodily changes — gracious goodness, 
the bull! the bull!!* 

What a rout it was ! the courage- 
ous young lady who thus gave us the 
first intimation of danger leading 
the flight with a speed and activity 
of which I should have thought her 
languid frame totally incapable ; 
Lady Scapegrace making use of her 
long legs with an utter forgetfulness 
of her usually grave and tragic de- 
meanour ; and the reBt of the party 
seeking safety helter-skelter. 

It was indeed a situation of some 
eril. Our course to the river-side 
ad led us through a long narrow 
strip of meadow-laud, bounded by 
high impervious thorn fences, suen 
as I knew wcsild be bull-iih||md in 
the winter, and which now, i nail the 
luxuriance of summer foliage, pre- 
sented a mass of thorns and fra- 
grance that no mortal could expect 
to get through. At cither end of 
the field -was a high hog-backcd 
stile, such as ladies usually make 
considerable difficulties about sur- 
mounting, but which are by no 
means so impossible of transit when 
an infuriated bull is bringing up the 
rear. We were already ^quarter 
of the way across the field, when 
Miss Mary’s, exclamation made us 
aware of our enemy, who had been 
quietly cropping the grass in a 
corner behind us, but who now, 
roused by our gaudy dresses and 
the piercing screams of some of our 
party, was lashing himself into a 
rage, and looking sufficiently mis- 
clpevous t° ho a very unpleasant 
acquaintance. It was impossible to 
turn round and make for the stile 
we had just left, as the bull now 
occupied a position exactly between 
us and that place of safety ; it was 
hopeless, particularly in our light 
muslin gowns, to attempt the hedge 
on either side ; there was nothing 
for it but a fair run to the other end 
of the meadow, about a quarter of a 
mile— and sauve qui pent was now 
the order of the day. 

I will not allow that I am deficient 
in courage; on the contrary, as 
Cousin John says, *1 am rather 
proud of my pluck;’ but there is 
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nothing so contagions as a panic, and 
I too ran for my very life. The bull 
came galloping after us, tossing his 
head and rolling his great body 
about as if he quite enjoyed the 
fun; nor do I know how the adven- 
ture would have ended, for he must 
hare overtaken some of us before 
we could reach our haven, had not 
Lady Scapegrace caught her foot in 
the long grass, and falling prostrate, 
buried Tier face in her hands and 
given herself up, as she afterwards 
assured me, to the prospect of a 
horrible and violent death. I could 
not leave her in such a situation. 
By an impulse for which I cannot 
account, I stopped short, turned 
round, got between the pursuer and 
his fallen foe, and with a beating 
heart and my kneo sknocking to- 
gether, faced the great mischievous 
brute/ with no other weapon, offen- 
sive apj^fonsive, than a laced pocket- 
handkerchief. Ibclieve he was a well- 
meaning bull after all; for instead of 
crashing in upon me as I half ex- 
pected he would, and immolating 
me on the spot, he too stopped short, 
stared, bellowed, and began sniffing 
the grass, and pawing up the turf, 
and whisking his tail about, just as 
Brilliant does when he is going to 
lie down. I don’t think he had ever 
seen a young lady, certainly not a 
French bonnet before, and he didn’t 
&eem to know what to make of the 
combination ; so tlier^ we stood, he 
and I, staring each other out of 
countenance, hut without proceeding 
to any further extremities. I hnoio 
I have plenty of courage, for after 
the first minute I wasn’t the least 
bit afraid; I felt just as I do when I 
ride at a large fence — as I get nearer 
and nearer, I feel something ristpg 
and rising within me that enables 
me to face anything; and so when I 
had confronted the bull for a kittle 
time, I felt inclined to carry the war 
into the enemy’s* country and ad- 
vance upon him. But of course all 
this is very indelicate and unfemi- 
nine/and it would have been far 
more virtuous and lady -like to have 
run shrieking away like Miss Mo- 
lasses, or laid down and given in at 
once like poor Lady Scapegrace, who 


was quite resigned to'bein^. tossed* 
and trampled upon, and only gav£ 
vent every now and then to a stifled 
moan. 

Well, at last I did advance a few 
steps, and the bull gave ground in 
the same proportion. I began to 
think I should beat him after all, 
when, tomy great relief, I must allow, 
I heard a voice behind me exclaim, 

* By Jove, what a plucky girl!* and 
I thought I heard something 
muttered that sounded very like 
‘ darling ;’ but of course that couldn’t 
be meant for me, and Captain Lovell, 
hot, handsome, and breathless, made 
his appearance, and soon drove our 
enemy into the farthest comer of 
the field. As soon as the coast was 
clear we raised poor Lady Scape- 
grace, who kissed me with tears in 
her eyes as she thanked me for 
what she called ‘ saving her life.* 
I had no idea the woman had so 
much feeling. Captain Lovell gave 
each of us an arm ns we walked on 
to jpin our party, and he explained 
how tho screams of Miss Molasses 
had reached him even at the river 
side, and how he had turned and 
hastened back immediately, ‘ fortu- 
nately in time to be of some use; 
but I never iaw a finer thing done, 
Miss Coventry ; if I live to a hundred 
I shall never forget it’ — and he 
looked as if he would have added, 

‘ or you cither.’ Many were the ex- 
clamations and much the conversa- 
tion* created by our adventure ; the 
ladies who had run away so gallantly 
were of course too much agitated 
for the proposed boating excursion, 
so after sundry restoratives at tlic 
hotel, we ordered tho carriages to 
return to town. Cousin John gave 
‘ Frank * (as he calls him) a place in 
the back seat of his phaeton, and he 
leaned over and talked .to mo tho 
whole way home. What a pleasant 
drive it was in tho moonlight, and 
how happy I felt. I was really 
sorry when we got back to London. 
Frank seemed quiet anxious to make 
Aunt Deborahs acquaintance, and 
I thought I shouldn’t wonder if he 
was to call in Lowndes-street very 
soon. 
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PROFESSOR OWENAND THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

WHERE is no name in w^HwP^Solfiker to hope or fear from Charles 
A universally known, and where Robin, Claude Bernard from Wag- 
known more reverenced, no fame af ncr, Faraday from De la Rive P 
once so popular and so august as What favouritism or jealousy can 
that of Newton, the number of prevent men in Paris, Berlin, Leipsic, 
whose readers is nevertheless ab- or Genoa, from testing and acknow- 
surdly small. Thousands who have ledging the discoveries made in 
never seen the outside of the Prin- England P Literature haB a na- 
cipia, aud to whom the inside would tionality which is not found in 
he as intelligible as the inscriptions science. What French and Ger- 
on Assyrian monuments, know what mans think of our poets, novelists, 
an epoch that work made. They and historians, matters very little ; 
acknowledge themselves incompe- but what they say of our astrono- 
tent to sit in judgment on it, and mers, chemists, and anatomists, is 

quietly accept the verdict of a special more trustworthy than anything 

jury.. For after all a man is only said by native critics, 

judged by his peers. The popular It is tolerably well known that we 
writer earns the sweet voices of the have among us one whose name is 
mob ; the severe thinker gains the familiar to all the anatomists of 

* approbation of the studious few ; Europe, whose vast knowledge and 

the scholar is tested by scholars, authoritative- position have - given 
Were it otherwise, the highest him the somewhat questionable 
achievements in philosophy and sobriquet of the 'English Cuvier,' 
science would always remain ^un- one whose name is familiar to every 

recognised ; the quiet inventor cultivated mind in England, but 
would be pushed aside by bustling whose writings have certainly never 
compilers and noisy adapters. For- been looked into by the fiftieth of 
tunately, in the republic of letters, his admirers. The public no more 
universal suffrage does not elect to reads Professor Owen than it reads 
the highest offices. In science, the Newton. The main reason why 
vote of the majority is never asked. Newton is little read, is the simple 
A reputation is conferred by the but sufficient fact of his not being 
votes of men competent to vote. readable : ho taxes the knowledge 

The number of readers, the and attention beyond what m 
number of ‘ copies sold,' is only an ordinary cases can be borne. No 
element in reputation when » the such difficufty keeps men from 
object of the writer is to gain a large Owen. He taxes their knowledge * 

# audience. We could name physio- and attention, indeed, but the great 

logical works which have sold five body of the medical profession, in 
times as many copies as Todd and whord the knowledge requisite to 
Bowman's Physiological Anatomy , understand what he -writes may be 

and which in the vulgar estimation pre-supposed, pays very little atten- 
may be held as five times better, tiqp. to his works, because in Com- 
Yet Todd and Bowman's work is ac- parative Anatomy, 1 very grand and 
cepted all over Europe, is cited as an all that,' there are no fees. 
authority by great authorities who Npr must we be severe on the 
never deign to mentipn, in any way, medical profession if we find it 
the more popular compilations to somewhat indifferent to science, 
which we allude. The fact is, that The practitioner has so much to 
the men of science of Europe form learn, that he may be forgiven if he 
a special jury ; the public may buy confine himself to what Hs imme- 
the book it wants, but can give no diately necessary. Medicine, it 
verdict. The European jury is should be remembered, is an Art, 
formed not only of men competent to not a Science ; it is founded on the 
dedRe, but also of men uninfluenced science of physiology, and therefore 
by the many personal considerations, is incessantly modified by the 
favourable or unfavourable, which changes which physiology under- 
inscnsibly affect the votes of our goes; but the physician and surgeon 
fellow-countrymen. What has are no more called upon to be 
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physiologists, in the strict sense, those of abstract scWnl w 
than the navigator is called upon to special art. To Englishmen 
be an astronomer. Hence feverish with 



converse with medical men of 
position and find them not only un- 
acquainted with the great physiolo- 
gical discoveries of modern times,* 
but also betraying very vague 
knowledge even of the old phy- 
siology; but if a new method of 
cure, or a new mode of operating, 
be mentioned, you will find them 
perfectly familiar with it, because 
this concerns their art, and not to 
know this would be disgraceful to 
them. They practise an Art, they 
do not prosecute a Science ; they 
have to cure an individual patient 
of a particular ailment, not to dis- 
cover the general laws of organized 
beings. Their practice will of course 
be guided by the scientific doc- 
trines reigning in their day, aided 
by empirical knowledge and tra- 
ditional* precept ; ancf in as far £S 

.their practice is guided by soufft ? 0 , 

theory it will he successful. hected with the Science of Life, the 

The intimate relation subsisting neebssary importance, and the ex* 


the fate of James, on 


whose conduct the world seemed to 
depend, it would doubtless have 
appeared very preposterous if some 
mathematician, intensely interested 
in the newly discovered differential 
calculus, had suddenly exclaimed : 
1 This question of the calculus is 
infinitely more important to you 
and to the world than the fate of 
all the dynasties of Europe!’ Yet 
now we see that the mathematician 
would have spoken truly. 

We seem to be digressing, but 
only Beem. Our subject is the 
greatest comparative anatomist of 
the age, and it is necessary we 
should indicate, however briefly, 
the office which Comparative 
Anatomy has to perform. To any 
one who has ever dabbled in the 
;:jascinatmg speculations, now be- 
coming fashionable, which are con- 


between theory and practice, phy- 
siology and medicine, has been 
somewhat masked by the indispen- 
sable presence of empirical precepts 
— indispensable wc say, while theory 
is perfecting itself: for physicians 
cannot afford to await the slow 
elaboration of science when the 
patient is' suffering ; ‘ while the 
grass grows* — the proverb* is some- 
what musty. In consequence of 
this necessary adjunct of empiricism 
men have been apt to overlook the 
importance of theory. I f they over- 
looked the importance of Physiology 
what wonder that they overlooked 
the importance of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, the bearings of which are 
still more remote? John HuzfitT 
was sneered at by his brethren for 
bothering himself about flies and 
frogs ; no-one dreaming that Hunter's 
researches in comparative anatomy 
were destined to' modify the ‘ pre- 
scriptions* of Hunter’s successors. 
Nor is it wonderful that men should 
faiL tb see bearings so remote as 


haustless interest of Comparative 
Anatomy will need no advocate. 
Quite apart from the marvels of or- 
ganization which it reveals, we may 
assert that only by its aid can we 
hope to gain insight into the simplest 
problems of life. Let us see this 
illustrated in an example or tw T o. 

Is bile a secretion or an ex- 
cretion P Is it formed from the 
bloojl, by the conversion of ma- 
terials in the blood; or does it 
exist, as a product of disintegration 
of tissue, ready formed in the blood, 
like urea? Is it formed in the 
liver, or only jilte?'ed by the liver 
from the blood P Tliis question, 
thus variously asked, is of immense 
importance. To answer it was not 
easy. Moleschott, however, re- 
moved the liver from frogs ; during 
several months he examined their 
blood, and found in it no trace of 
bile ; the conclusion was irresistible : 
bile is a secjgtion formed by the 
liver from materials furnished in 
the blood.f 


* yfto had an example the other day : a physician of high repute, whose grnne 
is on the title page of more than one well-known work, had never even heard^CThi 
jpreat discovery made during the last decade, namely, the fabrication of sugar by the 

t Knee this was written we read, in turning over Dr. Carpenter’s Principles 
of Wwmwn Physiology (4th Edit., p, 72), that * the only distinct indication yet 


AgQin : is it the saliva, or the 
gastric juice which dissolves our 
food, and fits it for absorption? 
Professor Schultz-Schultzenstein, 
in a thesis, De Alimentorum con - 
coctione , 1834, and subsequently in 
his curious work, Die Verjungung 
des v Menschlichen Lebens , 1850, 

gives an importance to the saliva 
which -few physiologists accept, al- 
though they are thrown into doubt 
by his* experiments. That the saliva 

S tays a part is certain ; but that it 
as not the importance given to it by 
Schultz, who makes it, and not the 
gastric juice, the real solvent, seemj 
clear from the evidence of compara- 
tive anatomy, which shows us that 
the carnivorous animals who bolt 
their food, not chewing it with sali- 
vary deliberation, have the salivary 
glands iu quite a rudimentary form 
Lastly: in the complicated phe 
nomena of the nervous system, noi 
would it be possible to get any clv J 
were it not for comparison with d 
simpler forms of that system 
animals P We might continue thesj 
illustrations indefinitely ; but qnou “ 
has been said to show the practii 
bearing of comparative anatomy. 
While, however, on the one hand, 
we insist on the importance of this 
science, we seem, on the other, to 
despair of its cultivation, since we 
admit that medical men can rarely 
give their attention to it. How is 
this to be reconciled? It can only 
be done by encouraging a cla^s of 
biologists — men who will not be 
necessarily surgeons, any more than 
chemists are necessarily manu- 
facturers, or astronomers necessarily 
navigators: men who will devote 
themselves to the Science, leaving 
the Art to others. The growth of 
such a class will be slow, but it 
must come ^finally. How distant 



we are as yet from such an end, may 
be seen in the want of professor- 
ships, which would give such men 
the material security they are now 
forced to seek in practice ; and thus 
also give them the leisure and 
opportunity which would render 
their devotion effective. But Eng- 
land has not yet even placed her 
Owen in security, what then have 
the less gifted to expect? We 
have a magnificent collection in the 
British Museum, and an unrivalled 
expositor in Professor Owen — why 
are the two separated? When a 
Prime Minister could declare, not 
without complacency, that he was 
bom in the pre-scientific period, 
such neglect of the interests of 
science was intelligible ; but when 
the conviction is pretty general that 
the cultivation of Bciencc is among 
the most serious tasks a cmlizea 
immunity c$n set itselfrHnlieg- 
cries — scandal! jU Hft fjjj 

he subject is too wicfl^^reailj 
int now. €*et us leave it, ana" 
;um to Professor Owen’s last pub- 
lication,^ from which we may select 
a few points interesting even to the 
most general of general readers. 
And first be it noted that this new 
edition is properly a new work, 
nearly twice as large as the former 
edition, which was published from 
his notes ; and it now presents a 
body of facts and doctrines which 
we shall in vain seek elsewhere. 
It would not *be fair to Blumenbach 
and Cuvier to compare this work 
with theirs, for science advances 
with such rapid strides, that they 
have become antiquated. In science 
we must accept the fine saying of 
Thales: when asked who was the 
wisest, he answered * Time, for he dis- 
cdfers all ’things/ Xpovos’ avevpio-nei 
yap rn navra.X The age makes dis- 


ned that the components of bile a^pi4ronued in the blood is affo] 
expenftkqls of Kund^l one ofjiii^piipils%f Lehmann, who demo 
Pettenkofen^st the presencpd^iliary matt%s in the blood offrogm ^hc| 
had been extirplMttl/~&|iJprised at such OTT 
( Lehrbuchder PhysSf^^kenChemic, 2nd Edits 
Kunde’s experiments a^^fited to be precise! 
labour we fjjrfnd no trace of biliary i 

Carpenterfn&s never seen the reo^Aof Kunde's 
of Ijarifw(in which Kundo wrote) is scroll that 1 
s explicit and important statement!^ 

Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 1 
Animals , delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. By Bichard Owen, F.B.S. 
Second Edition . Longman and Co. 1855. 
t Ijtobceus . E c i 0 g t j, 40 . Ed. Heeren. 
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coveries, and we crown certain men, 
m if tlie honour were solely theirs. 
In the present day there is no work 
with which to compare. Owen’s 
Lectures, except the classical work 
of Siebold. Owen has the supe- 
riority of philosophical grasp, which 
gives life and purpose to Otherwise 
ary details. 

Vast as his knowledge is, careful 
as his mind is, Owen of course is 
not infallible. Probably no man 
has dissected so many animals, and 
to such purpose ; yet it is certain 
that his industry has not carried the 
scalpel into every corner of every 
organism described by him. The 
consequence of this may be fore- 
seen : the learned Brown, who lias 
spent years in the dissection of 
cockchafers, and the distinguished 
Jones, who has * deyqtCd the ener- 
giesaii^ life, sir,' watching 
rtievdfl^B&t of sandhoppers, 
lyixpnMKnselves with great e 
on finding that Owen has omit 
to state the number ormuscles in 
cockchafer’s thigh (or perhaps stated 
them inaccurately), and failed td 
record all the cmbryotic changes of 
the interesting Talitrus . To these 
learned gentlemen will be added 
the great compiler. Smith, who en- 
caged in the easier task of reading 
foreign journals, while Owen has 
been making dissections, will point 
but with many chuckles thaj. several 
of the newest contributions to those 
journals have not been mentioned 
by the professor. In short, the work 
is not unapproachable from the 
trenches of criticism ; but whatever 
lynx-eyed eagerness may discover in 
it, he is a bold man who will look 
down upon it from the height of his 
mole-hill. We cannot h$re attempt 
a detailed criticism of such a work, 
but we may earn thd gratitude of 

hie readers by direct; — 

ition to it. 

•ks may fitly 
lc beginning — namely X _____ 
idqueauQn of the difwence 
Plants a^AnimdE ‘In 
, upon a^escriJon of 
umal ‘kingdoiik tJR natu- 
first and great oMB ifficult^ 
iflHo determine its bounds.' Her^ 
We see an example of the in- 
creasing difficulty which is brought 
•ahmit by the extension of science, 
ignorance feels no sort of difficulty 



in deciding a question before*which 
science stands helpless. Ignorance 
Cannot understand where the diffi- 
culty lies. ‘ Do I not know a cow 
from a cabbage, a tree from a tor- 
toise P Is not an animal an animal, 
a plant a plant P' Nor did even 
science, some years ago, feel any 
difficulty, ‘vegetables,' said thd* 
great Linnaeus; ' are organised and 
live; animals are organized, live, 

J fdel, and move* These characters 
wdre decisive enough, or seemed so, 
until it was shown that some plants 
move and some animals are fixed. 
On this hear the Professor : — 

Not only are most polypes and a 
few eohinoderms adherent to the place 
of their growth, but the whole olass of 
cirripedes and some genera both of arti- 
culate and molluscous animals, e. g. 
tScrpula and Ostrea, are cemented by 
>ir shells as immoveably to the rock 
which they grow as are the sea- 
that float beside them from their 
int base. On the other hand, 
my microscopic single-celled plants, 
ell as the ciliated zoospores or em- 
r os ^of the Vaucheria and other 
and of the sponges, have a more 
rapid locomotion than sonpe of the poly- 
gastric animalcules enjoy ; although in 
neither case, probably, does it arise from 
a distinct act r of volition. The move- 
ments of the oscillatorise, and the more 
partial shrinkings of the sensitive plant 
from the touch, show that ‘motion* 
merely, whether of the whole or of the 
parts of a living organism, will not de- 
tenqine to which kingdom it belongs. 

Nor will the character of ‘feel- 
ing* settle the point ; for if we ex- . 
tend the term feeling so as to em- 
brace in it the contractility of the 
lowest animals, we cannot refuse it 
also to plants. 

Baffled thus in their attempts to 
find a dynamic character which 
would servo as a test, philosophers 
directed their attention to the st^jp 
ters, and sought in jjie^ele- 
meHta^y structures oLjptbnts and 
animaGuafind a diptirfeuon ; but in 
vain. the supposed 

distmctiQjps^ovev^ajtiahed. We 
neec^rft enumerate them, but con- 
xmrselves to the one mqst gene- 
lly accepted — namely, thatahupals 
absorb oxygen and exhale earn 
acid ; plants on the contrary abso 
carbonic acid and exhale oxygen..,, 
This delightful parallelism of com^ 
plementary processes has been much 
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admired ; the rhetoric expended on 
it has been immense. But alas ! it 
is not trne. It is only the rough 
approximation to truth which suf- 
fices for ordinary language, and 
which rile rigorous precision of 
science disowns. We anticipate 
the reader's expressions of astonish- 
ment on hearing that the 1 well- 
known fact' of animals and plants 
being thus opposed as regards re- 
spiration is not true; let him be 
patient, and the explanation will 
calm him. Professor Owen, noticing 
the balance^of gases maintained by 
the antagolptic action of animals 
and plants/Wys, * In a general way 
this is true, but the chemical an- 
tagonism fails as a boundary line 
where we most require it, as we 
approach — viz., the confines of the 
two kingdoms.' And ho adds. 


mature speech we say * plants do 
not exhale cartbonic acid,’ just as we 
say the stars are hidden in day- 
time, although we know them to be 
shining as brightly as at night. It 
is enough, however, to know that 
plants do exhale carbonio acid and 
absorb oxygen — a knowledge which 
destroys the pretended line of de- 
marcation. 

Nay, more *. if we confine our- 
selves to the fundamental process of 
respiration — namely, the exchange 
of the two gases — we shall arrive 
at the curious conclusion that ani- 
mals also manifest the twofold pro- 
cess observable in plants; animals 
also, in different parts of their 
organism, exhaling both oxygen 
ana carbonic acidl This paradox 
admits of easy verification. The 
^ capillary vessels in the lungs of 

* Wtfhler has shown that some oft$ animals absorb the oxygen from 
the free and locomotive poly gastriaiv. the atmosphere, and give out in 
e. g., Chlamidomonas pulviscuhtf, - exchange carbonio acid.^This is 
Eugleno viridis, Frustulia salina^ supposed to be the whole fact of 
eliminate pure oxygen as the.ulti- animal respiration, just as the ex- 


mate metamorphosis of their tis- 
sues : and, on the other harftl, Drs. 
Schlossberger and Dipping have 
proved that mushrooms and sponges 
exhale carbonic acid.' 

The Professor limits his argument 
to those creatures which lie at the 
confines of the two kingdoms. We 
venture further, and deny that there 
is antagonism in the respiratory 
process even between the highest 
animals and plants ; and as in sup- 
porting this denial we shall put the 
reader in possession of curious and 
novel facts, he will more readily give 
us his attention. It is now not 
only ascertained that the green 
parts of plants absorb carbonic acid 
and give off oxygen (under the 
stimulus of solar light), but also 
that the. parts not gr&n, both day 
and night, reverse the process, 
giving off oarbonic acid, and absorb- 
ing oxygen, just like the lungs of 
animals. This double process usually 
escapes observation, because the 
exhalation of oxygen, in daylight, 
is so much greater than the exhala- 
tion of carbonio acid, that it usurps 
consideration ; and in rough apprbxi- 


halation of oxygen and absorption 
of oarbonic acid was until lately 
supposed to be the whole fact of 
plant-respiration. # But it is only 
one process ; the capillaries which 
carry the absorbed oxygen to the 
tissues, instead of acting like the 
capillaries of the lungs, completely 
reverse the process, giving out their 
oxygerw and taking m exchange) the 
carbonic acid which has been formed 
by the action of the tissues. Thus 
animals as well as plants manifest 1 
the twofold process of respiratory 
exchange : and to bring the paral- 
lelism closer, we will add that it is 
the analogous parts of each which 
perform the same process : for the 
green parts of plants, which absorb 
carbonic acid, are the centres of 
nutritive changes, so are the capil- 
laries of the tissues ; whereas the 
cither parts of plants are mere ex- 
haling surfaces, like the lungs, and 
both exhale carbonic acid. " 

In propounding so novel a view 
of the relation between animals and 
plants, we must not overlook the 
difference which exists even in the 
parallelism— namely, that the plant- 


The reader is requested to observe that throughout this argument the word 
1 respiration' is not used to designate the ‘ function’ so named, but its fiuidamental 
pharaoteristio, t.e., the exchange of carbonio acid and oxygen. Otherwise it is im- 
proper to speak of Plant- respiration at all, plants not having lungs. 
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absorption of carbonic acid is from 
the atmosphere, whereas the animal 
absorption of carbonic acid is from 
within its own organism. The plant 
absorbs carbonic acid to fix the car v 
bon in its tissues : the animal, to 
liberate from its tissues the carbon 
which has become carbonic acid in 
functional activity. Hence the pre- 
ponderance in the plant of a process 
which in the animal is quittf secon- 
dary, and the preponderance in the 
animal of a process which in the plant 
. is in significant ; and thus approxima- 
tively it is, right to say animals 
exhale carbonic acid, plants oxygen. 
When however we reflect that in 
animals the waste of tissue conse- 
quent on activity is incessant, 
whereas the waste of tissue in 
plants is scarcely appreciable, wo 
see a reason for the great differences 
in the amount of carbonic acid 
thrown off by the two.* In animals 
the process of oxydation, although 
unquestionably supremo, is never- 
theless accompanied by a process 
of deoxydation on a much smaller 
flcale. # In plants it is just the 
reverse: the deoxy dating process is 
in them preponderant, although 
accompanied by a feeble oxydation. 

Not only the view, but the facts 
just Btated will bo novel to many 
readers, who having long been taught 
that carbonic acid is formed in the 
lungs, the carbon being burnt there 
v by the oxygen of the atmosphere, — 
t or that it is formed elsewhere in the 
blood by the absorbed oxygen, will 
dispute the statement of the capil- 
laries absorbing carbonic acid in ex- 
change for oxygen. They arereferred 
to Lehmann’s great work on Organic 
Chemistry for proof. We cannot 
pause here to detail the reasons, btft 
pass on to Professor Owen’s next 

E oint. Ho has proved by what we 
. a7 ° already cited, that respiration 
is no infallible test of animality or 
Vegetality. Can food furnish us 
with such a test? 

The.' physiologist has asserted that 
plants done can subsist on inorganic 
matter, and that animals depend upon 
plants for combining the elements into 
biliary and ternary compounds essential 
to animal , support. And this also is in 
some degree true: the lichen that first 


clothed the granite rock must have con- 
verted the inorganic elements into cel- 
lular tissue. Animals, as a general rule, 
subsist on vegetable or on' animal matter, 
or on both. But no proof has been 
given that the Frustulm and other asto- - 
rnoua polygastria, which separate oxygen 
in excess, do not effect this by reducing 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
fixing the carbon, in order to produce 
their fats and hydrates of carbon ; or 
that they do not, in like manner, assimi- 
late their ammonia either directly, or by 
taking the nitrogen of the .atmosphere 
into the required combination ; and so 
by its subsequent combhjjfcon with the 
elements of the tats dr o-carbo- , 
nates, produce their protHp-oompound?^ 
and albuminates. Still less proof or' 
probability have wo that the typical or 
higher organized forms of vegetation 
could flourish without the support of 
decaying organized tissues, superadded 
to the air and water. 

Again we are disposed to go fur- 
ther, and declare that all such dis- 
tinctions are illusory, for animals do 
feed eon inorganic matter; not ex- 
clusively, not even largely, but uni- 
versally und inevitably. What is 
the water we drink, the oxygen we 
breathe, the salts and earths we cat 
in our food and with our food, but 
inorganic matter P Every cell of 
the organism has its necessary pro- 
portion of inorganic matter. Chossat 
in his celebrated experiments, found 
that pigeons deprived of all chalk 
except what they got in their food, 
gradually died of starvation. Every - 
farmer will tell you how indispen- 
sable salt is to cattle. 

We may then exclaim with the 
Professor that * after reviewing the 
different characters by which it lias 
been attempted to distinguish the 
special subjects of the botanist and 
zoologist, wc find that neither sen- 
sation and motion, the internal as* 
similating cavity, the respiratory 
products, the chemical constitution 
of the tissues, nor the source of 
nutriment, absolutely and unequivo- 
cally define the boundary between 
the animal and vegetable Kingdoms. 

We can only recognise the plant or 
t®imal when a certain number of 
their supposed characteristics are 
combined together.’ Animals sa 
plants do not form two natural div 


*°J n ,£ ?. e ? Mu M pr : Physiologitche Chemie; and Lehmann : Physiologt 
Cfimtc; Second Edition. * 
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sions, but are simply specialized 
members of one and the same group 
of organized .beings. We cannot 
draw an absolute line of demarca- 
tion. We cannot say: there ends 
the region of plants, the next step 
leads us into that of animals. To 
some perhaps this may appear a very 
trivial conclusion ; but all who are 
accustomed to speculate on the fun- 
damental questions of the Science of 
Life, will appreciate the value of the 
identity between plants and animals. 
If all organic phenomena are of 

dividing' the organic world info 
Nervosa and Insekvosa : the Ner- 
vosa comprising all animals with 
a nervous system; subdivided again 
into vertebrata and invertebrata, 
and again into Owen’s divisions 
pf Mjideucejih ala, Homogangliata , 
llcteroga ngliata, and Nematoneura; 
whereas the Innekvosa would,com- 
priso not only the large class by 
Owen named Acrita , in which no 
trace of nervous system is visible, 
but also the whole vegetable king- 
dom. If the reader reflects upon 
the impossibility of dsmarcating the 
vegetate from the animal kingdom, 
and also on the intricate questions 
of vitality and psychology, which 
_ occasionally force us to take the 
vegetable world into account, he 
may look with somo favour on the 
classification here suggested. But 
our purpose is with Professor Owen, 
and to him we return. 

On nc prete qu' aux riches . There 
is a natural tendency to mythical ac- 
cumulation of achievements. Hence 
wo must not be surprised to find Pro- 
fessor Owen crediting Cuvier with 
.more than Cuvier’s due. Thus, after 
Noticing iho classifications proposed 
by Aristotle and* Lamarck, he 
adds : — 

* In the attempt to remedy this defect, 
the discovery was made that the ver- 
tebral column was subordinate^ related 
to a condition of % much more impor- 
tant system in the animal body than the 
skeleton, viz. the nervous system* 
Cuvier thereupon applied himself with 
yidefatigable industry to ascertain the 
ffarrangraent of the nerves m the Inver- 
tebrata, and after a long series of minute 
.and elaborate dissections, he discovered 


three modifications of that system, each 
of equal importance with that which 
governed the .vertebral character of the 
red-blooded animals of Aristotle. Cuvier, 
accordingly, proposed to divide the 
animal kingdom into four primary groups 
or sub- kingdoms, viz. Vertebrata, Mol- 
lusca, Articulata , and JRadiata. 

It is due to Hunter to state that the 
general results of his dissections of the 
nervous system are expressed in the 
definitions of the same leading types as 
those of Cuvier ; but he made the minor 
differences which he had detected in the 
Vertebrate series equal to those primary 
types of the nervous system which now 
characterize the Mollusca and Articulata 
of Cuvier, — a view which would have 
led to erroneous results if applied to the 
classification of the primary groups of 
animals. 

If it is duo to Hunter tliat liis 
illustrious successor should point 
out an approximation made by him 
to Cuvier’s system, surely it is due to 
Virey to mention that he originated 
the system’ which Cuvier adopted 
aud acknowledged? Virey’s work, 
De la Physiologie dans ses jRap- 
ports avec la Philosophic , has this 
note at p. 45 : ‘ D£s l’annde 1803 
nous avions fonde la grande division 
du regno animal en trois grandes 
classes, d'apres Vappareil nerveux. 

C e n’est qu’en 1816 que G. Cuvier 
perfectionna cette distribution par 
ses quatres cmbranchements ; il 
rcconnut lui-m6me la priorite de 
nos vfles fondamentales dans la 
preface de sJerilegne Animal.' The 
acknowledgment made by Cuvier is • 
less explicit than could be wished, 
but it is nevertheless made ; and not 
having at hand the classification pro- 
posed by Virey in the work re- 
ferred to by Cuvier, we call the Pro- 
fessor’s attention to this point in the 
Ifistory tff the science. 

We have yot another criticism to 
majte on this historical point. Prof. 
Owen says that Von Baer 1 adopted’ 
Cuvier’s view o£ the .four types. 
But if he will once more turn to 
Von Baer’s great work (Zur Ent- 
tvickelungsgeschicht&t Erster Theil, 
p. vii.), he will observe .that Von 
Baer there points out the fact of 
his views having been published 
before the appearance of the Rcgne 
Animal , adding that ho is entitled 
to claim them as his own 1 so for as 
one can call that his owii ‘which is 
* in truth a product of the age and 
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to prove that Cuvier’s system was 
already ‘ in the air ( vorbereitet ),’ he 
alludes to the similarity of Ru- 
dolphi’s classification. 

Let us pass to the marvels of the 
microscope : — 

Leeuwenhoek was little aware how 
large a prospect of organic life he was 
opening to our view,, when, in the year 
1675, he communicated to his scientific 
friends his discovery of the little bell- 
shaped animalcule, now known as one 
species of an immense class, and called 
the Vorticella convallaria. His obser- 
vations were published in one of the 
early numbers of the Philosophical 
Transactions', much discussion on the 
subject ensued, and called forth the wit 
of the philosophers of the day. How- 
ever, the records multiplied, and now we 
have obtained a view of the Infusoria, 
which shows them to be the most widely 
diffused and by far the moBt numerous 
of all the forms of organized life. 
Wherever Ehrenberg wen^in his travels 
with Humboldt, he there detected with 
his microscope some of the man ifold forms 
of these animalcules ; and wherever his 
pupils have repeated his observations^ 
the same phenomena have been pre- 
sented. Not only in fresh water, but 
almost over the whole ocean, species of 
Infusoria abound ; if you catch a drop of 
water from the spray that rises from the 
paddle of the steam- boat, in it you will 
hardly fail, with an adequate magnifying 
power, to detect some specimens of this 
class. When Sir James Ross and his 
companions, -in accordance with their 
directions, took up the film frbm the 
surface of the Antarct:*«£ea, that film, 
r in its dried remains, was found to con- 
sist of siliceous oases of the Infusoria ; in 
the mud brought up from the depths of 
{the ocean, at the highest Bouthem 
latitudes sounded by the deep-sea line, 
they were found ; and they have also 
been detected in the sand adhering to 
specimens dredged up at Melville Island, 
by Captain Parry ; so that frbm nortli 
to south poles, and in all intervening 
latitudes, these animalcules are diffused, 
and extend the reign of animal 'life 
beyond that of the vegetable kingdom. 

At first, as was natural, every 
microscopic living object was classed 
among, tne Infusoria. Subsequent 
researches have enabled naturalists 
to withdraw from this class many 
' iifigle-celled locomotive plants, and 
'many; embryos of worms, insects, 
and polypes. Among the true 
Infusoria, a large place is held 
by the Polygastria, or ‘ many- 
stomached 1 animalcules; Let us 
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select one of these. It is simply a 
nucleated cell, having nevertheless, 
as we are informed, 1 organs of loco- 
motion, digestion, and, in some 
species, even of circulation and 
generation/ It is perhaps useless* 
to complain of the current unphilo- 
sophical language, which gives or- 
gans and functions where no such 
organs and functions are ; and thus 
serves to perpetuate old errors on 
the relation between organ and func- 
tion, not to mention the confusion 
into which it throws the unwary, 
Anal 
cln 
cano: 

reader who Is 
structure of these ^Polygastria will 
therefore understand that the words 
locomotion, digestion, circulation, 
and stomach, do not imply that the 
animals have legs, stomachs, and 
vessels. The legs are represented 
by * vibratile cilia/ which we may 
call hairs growing from their surface, 
if wet bear in mind that, compared 
with these cilia, the smallest hair 
culled fr om the down of an infant 
cheek is like a Bhip-cable compared 
with a hair. Yet these hairs serve 
the purpose of legs. In certain 
Polygastria the ventral cilia are of 
such a size as to give ^uitc a 
myriapodous character to the species 
creeping aloDgthe stems of plants. 
But, says the Professor, 

True jointed locomotive members are- 
never developed in any of this minuter 
and primitive race of animated beings. 
They retain, throughout life, those 
simple vibratile organs which produce 
the rotatory movements in the ova of 
MolluBca whilst imprisoned in their 
nidus, which are the agents of analogous 
movements of the Mammalian ovum in 
the fallopian tube, and which are pro- 
bably common to the embryos of all 
classes of animals at that early period 
which the Polygastric Infusoria seem 
permanently to represent. 

These cilia, tho outward instruments’ 
of locomotion in Infusoria, and which 
are retained on a greater or Icbb propor- 
tion of the mucous surfaces of all ani- 
mals, most probably vibrate by virtue 
qf the contractility of their tissue. 

These vibratile cilia which con- 
stitute the primitive ‘organs* of 
locomotion of the lowest organisms, 
are also the first actively moving 
parts of the highest organisms : the 
human ovum has them ! They arer 
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constant through life in some parts 
of the organism — on the surface of 
the mucous membranes, where they 
vibrate incessantly, as on the rest- 
less animalcules. The Professor has 
a curious speculation on the subject 
of these vibrations in the animal- 
cule: — 

The motions of tlie Polygastria have 
appeared to me, long watching them for 
indications of volition, to be in general 
of the nature of respiratory acts, not 
attempts to obtain food or avoid danger. 
Very seldom can they be construed as 
voluntary, but seem rather tp be auto- 
matic ; govjped by the influence of 
stimuli, wit® or without, the body, not 
felt, but reflected upon the contractile 
fibre ; and therefore are motions which 
never tire. We may thus explain the 
fact which Ehrenberg relates — not with- 
out an expression of surprise — namely, 
that at whatever period of the night he 
examined the living Infusoria, he inva- 
riably found them moving as actively as 
in the day-time; in short, to him it 
seemed that these little beings never 
slept. Nor did this appear to be merely 
the result of the stimulus of the light ro^ 
quired to render them and theft’ move- 
ments visible ; since when they were 
observed upon the sudd (^-application "of 
light without any other cause of disturb- 
ance, they were detected coursing along 
at their ordinary speed, and not starting 
off from d quiescent or sleeping state. 

If we may venture a suggestion, it 
will bo that these vibratile cilia sub- 
serve no function at all : for we must 
distinguish between Functions and 
general Properties of tissue . When 
. Professor Owen says these vibrations 
are ‘ of the nature of respiratory 
acts,’ we may accept the statement, 
if by ‘respiration’ we here understand 
not the * function ' of a complex ap- 
paratus of organs, as seen in the 
gills and lungs of animals, but the 
property which the living tissue pos- 
sesses of exhaling carbonic acid and 
absorbing oxygen (o» the reverse). 
But thus limited, the idea of * func- 
tion ' disappears, and we Should be 
more accurate if we called the vibra- 
tions of cilia the manifestation of 
that contractility which is a general 
Property of tissue. The manifesta- 
tion is incessant because the sti- 
mulus is incessant, and not, as Eh- 
renberg naively imagines, * because 
these little creatures never sleep.’ 

What has just been said of loco- 
motion, as the simple manifestation 


of contractility, (which is a general 
Property of tissue) may receive some 
light from the consideration of 
another general property, namely 
Assimilation, which is so often, ana 
so unphilosophically, confounded 
with the function of digestion. We* 
are told that the animalcules have 
stomachs, and these stomachs are 
the organs of digestion. Now these 
stomachs are simply spaces in the 
fluid plasma of the cell — spaces 
which are not even vesicles, for 
they have no walls, and certainly 
do not communicate withone another. 
Into these spaces^particles of food 
are absorbed. Here assimilation 
takes place, i.e. the food is converted 
into the substance of the animal, 
precisely as it is in the blood plasma 
of higher animals, which plasma has 
been produced by the preparatory 
function we call digestion. 

How do tlfese cells — for the ani- 
malcules are nothing else — secure 
andjjat their food P Some of them 
}vity opening externally, 
may ’ve said to represent the 
mouth ; but many of them are closed 
vesicles, and how they eat may well 
excite surprise 

In certain Astomata, with long cilia or 
filaments, e.g., Actinophrys Sol, when 
a prey is brought within their reach, the 
filament* incline towards and bend over 
it, intercrossing, each other hnd pressing 
the prey Co the surface of the animalcule. 
That part of surface yields ; the 
prey, whether it be a smaller animalcule 
or plant-sporule, sinks into the sub- 
stance of the body, which closes oy^r 
the prey without leaving any trace bff 
its passage : functionally such 'passage 
performs the office of a mouth ; just as 
the vacuolse in the central plasma, which 
receive the nutriment so taken in, per- 
form the oftfee of stomachs : but neither 
such mouths nor stomachs have proper 
parietes or a permanent existence ; and 
the same may be said of any part of the 
external parietes of the animalcule 
through which insoluble or indigestible 
parts of the food are extruded. 

In the higher forms of the Polygastria 
provided with a determinate mouth 
armed with teeth, the larger objects of 
food are seized and bruised by them: 
the dental cylinder first expands in front ' 
to receive the morsel, and, as this passes 
along, the cylinder contracts in front 
and dilates behind, so as to push the 
food into the digestive cavity. 

If we take the assimilative spaces 
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as the first rudiments of what, in 
more complex organisms, become 
stomachs, we may also take the 
* pulsating vesicles ’ observed in some 
animalcules as the rudimentary 
organs of circulation ; for although 
they do not form vessels which 
ramify through the bi>dr, they 
force, by their pulsations, the fluid 
which may represent ‘blood’ through 
the soft parenchyme of the animal. 
Having thus made out a ‘rudi- 
mentary * digestion, respiration, and 
circulation lor these animalcules, it 
was natural for anatomists to assume 
a rudimentary nervous system, with 
its functions of volition, sleep, sight, 
&c., an error which we conceive to 
be the natural issue of disregarding 
the distinction between Vital Pro- 
perties and Functions. This ques- 
tion of nerves we regret to say Pro- 
fessor Owen has passed over in a 
brief sentence. ‘ N o definite arrange- 
ment of nervous matter,’ he says, 
‘ has vet been detected in the Pol y- 
gastric „ but if -- 

is* indicated by the c<J. w 
speck in certain genera: ahSnSrvous 
conductors of impressions are no 
less requisite for reflex than for 
voluntaryjnptions.’ Here are three 
statements -which may be serially 
examined. 

i. The admitted fact is that no 
trace whatever of nervous* matter 
has been detected. Various sup- 
positions. h^v-e bass* made, some 
purporting that the nervous matter 
is, too minute in quantity for de- 
tection, some 4 that it is ‘ diffused’ 
throughout the body. But these 
are attempts .to account for the 
negative fact, and they proceed on 
the hypothesis that nervous matter 
.ra qyij to there : an hypothesis whhdi 
o**fKr same grounds must be cx r 
tended to plants. 

2., 30 ^ presence of a nervous sys- 
fteni is said to*be indicated by the 
coloured eye-specks. We are much 
mistaken if the Professor really ac- 
cepts, this hypqthesis of tho pink 
specks being ‘eyes,’ yet his laff- 
e s&cms to countenance it. We 
not reopen the controversy 
here, but may inform the reader 
that yhuret (Annales des Sciences 
Naturclles , xiv., 1850) has dis- 
covered these very eye-specks in 
the germs of algse, which disappear 
when germination begins. Yet 
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even if it were proved, which as yet 
it is not, that these specks were 
sensitive to light, the fact would no 
more prove tho existence of a ‘ ner- 
vous sy stein,’ than the pulsation of 
the fluid in vesicles proves the ex- 
istence of' a ‘ circulating system;' 
than the exchange of gases proves a 
‘ respiratory apparatus,* or the assi- 
milation of food proves an ‘intes- 
tinal canal.’ It would prove that 
the general property of tissue 
named irritability, was specialized 
in these brilliant pink spots; and 
that while the whole b^dy was sen- 
sitive to light, this was pe- 
culiarly sensitive. - 
5. The existence of nerves must 
inoeed be involved in the fact of 
‘reflex motions,* when by ‘reflex 
motions’ is meant the motions 
following a stimulus of the nerves. 
But hero once more the cardinal 
distinction between Function and 
general Property of tissue meets us. 
To call the motions of an animalcule 
‘reflex’ is to assume the whole 
question ; but if wc simply call them 
tne manifestations of the general 
property — i. e., contractility, — the 
whole necessity for a nervous 
system disappears. It is not logical 
to make contractility depend on the 
presence of nerves, when that very 
presence is purely hypothetical, 
and when we see the phenomena 
of contractility in plants, although 
no one assumes contractility to 
be there produced by diffused 
nervous matter. If therefore the 
general Property be granted, we 
have no need of a special nervous 
system to explain the contractile 
motions of the animalcule, any 
more than we have need of a special 
nervous system to explain the ‘ re- 
flex’ actions of plants. To* those 
•indeed who cannot conceive ‘reflex 
actions’ except as indications of a 
nervous system, we would present 
a sensitive plant, Dioficea muscipula, 
and ask^in what thfe reflex nature 
of its actions differs from the 
reflex actions of a polype P The 
floating arms of a polype, on coming 
in contact with an animal, instantly 
fold round it, and carry it to the 
month and digestive cavity, where 
it is slowly dissolved. An insect 
crawls over the Dioncca ; no sooner 
are the sensitive hairs which lie on 
the inner side of the leaf touched 
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by the insect, than the leaf suddenly 
collapses, and becomes a fly-trap. 
Nor docs the process end here. 
The presence of the insect (a bit of 
meat will do as well) stimulates the 
secretion of a mucilaginous fluid, 
which acts like a gastric juice on 
the insect, which is slowly dissolved, 
and absorbed as food by the plant . 
Now why should the action of the 
polypo be referred solely to its rudi- 
mentary nervous system, and the 
similar action of the plant be ex- 
cluded from the class of nervous 
actions ? Either we - must grant 
nerves to plants, or we must cease 
to attribute all reflex actions to 
nerves, and make the requisite 
distinction between — ist, contrac- 
tility as a general property of vital 
tissue, and — 2 nd, special nervous 
actions. The consideration of this 
will perhaps explain one of the 
several difficulties which suggested 
our division of the organic world 
into Newosa and Innervosa . 

Before quitting our tiny friends 
the Infusoria, let us hear froqi Pro-4 
fessor Owen something of their use 
in the world beyond their interest 
to philosophers; and first let us 
hear about their size : 


indebted to these ever-active scavengers 
for the salubrity of our atmosphere. 
Nor is this all: they perform a still 
more important office, in preventing the 
progressive diminution of the present 
amount of organized matter upon the 
earth. For when this matter is dis- 
solved or suspended in water, in that 
state of comminution and decay which 
immediately precedes its final decom- 
position into the elementary gases, and 
its consequent return from tne organic 
to the inorganic world, these wakeful 
members of nature's invisible police are 
everywhere ready to arrest the fugitive 
organized particles, and turn them back 
into the ascending stream of animal life. 
Having converted the dead and decom- 
posing particles into their own living 
tissues, they themselves become the 
food of larger Infusoria, as c. g. the 
Rotifer a, and of numerous other small 
animals, which in their turn arc de- 
voured by larger animals, as e. g. fishes ; 
and thus a pabplum, fit for the nourish- 
ment of the highest organized beings, is 
broug ht hmk lw a short route, from 

orga^^B^^^passto animalcules 
inside — that is to say, to Entozoa. 
Their wonders are not less, and 
Professor Owen’s treatment of them 


The most minute forms, as the species 
called Monas crepusculus, Ehr., have been 
estimated at the °f a h ne hi dia- 
meter. Of such Infusoria a single drop of 
water may contain five hundred millions 
of individuals, — a number equalling that 
of the whole human species now exist- 
ing upon the surface of the earth. But 
■the varieties in the size of these invisible 
animalcules arc not less than that which 
prevails in almost every other natural 
class of animals: from the minutest 
Monad to the larger species of Loxodes 
or Ainphileptm, which aVe one- sixth or 
one- fourth of a line in diameter, the 
difference of size is greater than between 
a mouse and* an elephant. Within such 
narrow bounds might our ideas of the 
range of size in animafe be limited, if 
the sphere of our observation was not 
augmented by artificial aids \ * 

Of these many are naked, but 
many also have shells. And now, 
with the Professor, 

Consider their incredible numbers, 
their universal distribution, their in- 
satiable voracity; and that it is the 
particles of decaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they are appointed 
to devour and assimilate. 

Surely we must in some degree be 


not less interesting. The reader 
knows that every animal has its own 
parasites, living comfortably on the 
substanceofitsbody,likeThackeray'& 
poor Irishman living on an Irishman 
a little less pC^. These parasites 
have been investigated by Bremser, 
Kudolphi, Siebold, Kolliker, and 
Owen, so that at last a systematic 
classification of them has been pos- 
sible. To complete their labours, 
Charles Babin has written an elabo- 
rate and masterly work (Histoire 
N&tuvelle ties Vegetanx Parasites 
qui croissent sur V Homme et sur les 
Auimgux Vivants, 1833 )* in which 
all the plants growing on than and 
animals are classified : so that man 
is indeed proved to be a microcosm, 
physically and metaphysically. 

A very important idea is main- 
tained by Owen respecting the sim- 
plest of all these Entozoa*— namely, 
the hydatid (or acephalocyst). After 
describing it, and its various species, 
he says : — 

And now some may naturally be 
tempted to ask, having heard this de- 
scription of a free and independent 
being, whose tissues are chemically 
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proved to be of an animal nature, im- 
bibing nourishment without vascular 
connexion with the cavity containing it, 
and reproducing its kind. How is an 
animal to be defined, if this be not one ? 
33ie answer that the acephalocyst has 
no mouth, would be regarded as satis- 
factory, after the recognition of the 
animality of the astomatous Polygas- 
tria : these, however, are locomotive 
and can propagate ♦■by spontaneous 
fission. But, definitions apart, our 
business is to discover to what organic 
thing the acephalocyst is most similar. 

Almost all the animal tissues result 
from transformations of free cells, which 
grow by imbibition, and which develops 
their like from their nucleus of hyaline. 
It is to these primitive or fundamental 
forms of tissue that the acephalocyst 
bears the closest analogies in physical, 
chemical, and vital properties. When 
the infusorial monads are compared to 
such cells, and man’s frame is said, by a 
figure of speech, to be made up of 
monads, the analogy is dverstrained, be- 
cause no mere organic cell has its cilia, 
ita stomachs, its pu^t^e &c. So 



makes the^cepha ___ 

or analogous species of anftiKP We 
may, with some truth, say that the 
human body is primarily composed or 
built up of hydatids ; microscopical in- 
deed, and which under natural and 
healthy conditions, are metamorphosed 
into cartilage, bone , nerve, muscular 
firrt, dec . When, instead of such change, 
the organic cells grow to dimensions 
which make them reco gnisable to the 
naked eye, such development of acepha- 
locysts, as they are then called, is com- 
monly connected in the human subject 
with an enfecblement of the controlling 
plastic force, which at some of the 
weaker points of the frame, seems un- 
able to direct the metamorphosis of the 
primitive cells along the right road to 
the tissues they were destined to fssm, 
but causes them to retain, as it were, 
their emtoyo condition, and to grow by 
the imbibition of the surrounding fluid, 
and thus becoift* the means Of in- 
juriously affecting or destroying the 
tissues which they should have sup- 
ported and repaired. I regard the dif- 
rercntacephalocysts, therefore, as merely 
so many forms or species of morbid or 
'dtoftticftbcells. 

' • * * % 1 r .1 

'But we must close our rambling 
remarks. We have only reached 
the fourth of the twenty-four lec- 
tures, and our limits are already 
warning us. A mass of notes must 
be laid aside, and the whole remain- 


ing space be given to those preg- 
nant paragraphs in which, surveying 
the whole course of animal develop- 
ment, Professor 'Owen expresses 
his viows on the doctrine of * Unity 
of Composition/ We will not in- 
terrupt this exposition by com- 
ment. 

' We shall see some grounds for the 
statement that the more perfect animal 
is at no stage of its development differ- 
ent from some of the inferior species ; 
but we shall obtain proof that Buch cor- 
respondence does not extend to every 
order of animals in the creation. 

The extent to which the resemblance 
expressed by the term ‘Unity of Organiza- 
tion, * may be traced between the higher 
fend lower organized animals, bears an 
inverse ratio to their approximation to 
maturity. 

All animals resemble each other at 
the earliest period of their development, 
which commences with the manifesta- 
tion of the assimilative and fissiparous 
properties of the polygastrio animalcule: 
the potential germ of the Mammal can 
be compared, in form and vital actions, 
,with the Monad alone; and, at this 
period, 1 - unity of organization may be 
predicated of the two extremes of the 
Animal Kingdom. The germ of the 
Polype acquires more conspicuously the 
locomotive organs of the Monad, — the 
superficial vibratile cilia, — before it 
takes on its special radiated type. The 
Acalephe passes through both the In- 
fusorial and Polype stages, and propa- 
gates by gemmation, as well as spon- 
taneous fission, before it acquires its 
mature form and sexual organs. The 
fulness of the unity of organization 
which prevails through the Polypes and 
larval Acalephes, is diminished as the 
latter approach maturity and assupie 
their special form. 

The Biyozoa after simulating the 

and active movements^ due t6 well-de- 
veloped zones or lobes of conspicuous 
vibratile cilia, mask their, low mollus- 
cous character beneath the polype form. 
TheAscidian Mollusks typify more feebly 
and transiently the poly peltate In pass- 
ing froni*th,at of the ceroariform ciliated 
larva to the more special molluscous 
form. 1 The Univalves and Bivalves 
obey the law of unity of organization in 
the spontaneous fissions of their amor- 
phous germ, and in its ciliated epithe- 
lium, by which it gyrates in the ovum ; 
but they proceed at once to assume the 
molluscous type without taking on that 
of the Polype ; the Bivalve retaining 
the acephalous condition, the Univalve 
ascending in its development to the ac- 
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quisition of its appropriate head; jaws, 
and organs of sense. 

-Thus all Mollusks are at one period 
like Monads, at another are Acepha- 
lous ; but few typify the .Polypes, and 
none the Acalephes, or ^Echinoderms. 
In the Eocephalous division we meet 
with many interesting Examples of the 
■tajgyalence of unity of organization at 
L^Wfe eriods. which is lost. in the diver- 
I ftJ f the special formB as development 
Lpr&ceeds. Thus the embryos of the 
{various orders of Gastropods are first 
abranchiate, next nudibranohiate, but 
only a few retain that condition of the 
respiratory system through life; most 
of them move at first by aliform anterior 
lobes, like those which characterize the 
mature Pteropods, but afterwards ex- 
change the swimming organs for the 
repent disc which marks their class. 
The naked Gastropods are at first uni- 
valve Mollusks, like the great bulk of 
the class at all periods. The testaceous 
Cephalopoda first construct an unilocular 
shall, which is the common persistent 
form in Gastropods ; the Polythalamia 
afterwards superadd the characteristic 
chambers and siphon. This simple 
fact would of itself have disproved the 
theory of ‘evolution,* if other observa- 
tions of the phenomena of development 
had not long since rendered that once 
favourite doctrine untenable. 

Thus, as we trace the development 
of the Molluscous animal, we find the 
application of the term unity of organ- 
ization progressively narrowed as deve- 
lopment advances : fiw whilst all Mol- 
lusks manifest, at iheir earliest and 


.most transitory period, a resemblance 
to the lowest or monadiform zoophytes, 
only the lowest order of Mollusks in 
, the next stage of development repre- 
sents the polypes ; and all analogy to 
the radiated type is afterwards lost, 
until we reach the summit of the Mol- 


luscous series, when we find it interest- 
ingly, though illusively, sketched by 
the crown of locomotive and prehensile 
organs upon the head of the Ceplialo- 
pods. . uf. 

. In the great Articulated branch of 
the Animal Kingdom, # there is unity 
of organization with the Molluscous 
series at the earliest periods of develop- 
ment, in so far as the germ divides 
and subdivides and multiplies itself; 
bat the correspondence rarely extends 
to the acquisition by the nascent arti- 
culate animal of the locomotive power 
by superficial vibratile cilia : in the 
great majority of the province the pro- 
geny of the flasiparous primitive germ- 
cell begin at. once to arrange them- 
selves into the form of the Vibrio or 
apodal worm, While those of the Mol- 


luscous germ diverge into the polype- 
form, or into a more special type. 

Un ity of organization prevails through 
a very great proportion of the Articulate 
series in reference to their primitive 
condition as apodal worms. Only in the 
higher Arachnids, the nucleated cells 
are aggregated under a form more 
nearly like that of the mature animal, 
before they are metamorphosed into its 
several tissues. In lower or more vermi- 
form Condylopods, the rudimental con- 
ditions of the locomotive appendages, 
which are retained in the Annelides and 
the lower Crustaceans, are passed 
through in the progress of the develop- 
ment of the complex-jointed limbs. In 
the great series of the air-breathing in- 
sects, we have seen that the diverging 
branch of the MyriapodB manifests at 
an early period the prevailing hexapod 
type, and that all Insects are at first 
apterous, and acquire the jointed legs 
before the wings are fully developed. 
An articulate animal never passes 
through the ftfrm of the Polype, the 
Acalcphe, the Echinoderm, or the Mol- 
lusk : it is obedient to the law of unity 
of organization only in its monad stage : 
om quitting this, it manifests the next 
widest relations of uniformity as a 
Vibrio or apodal worm ; after which 
the exact expression of the law must be 
progressively contracted in its applica- 
tion as the various Articulata pro- 
gressively diverge to their special types 
in the .acquisition of their mature 
forms. 

In the proper Radiated series itself 
we discern the same principle : the ra- 
diated type culpuqptQS in the Echino- 
derms ; • but the most ' typical forms, 
called emphatically star-fishes, are pe- 
dunculated in the embryo-state, at least 
in one family, and so far manifest con- 
formity of organization with the Po- 
lypes and the vast and almost extinct 
tribes of the Pentacrinites, before ac- 
quiring their free and locomotive ma- 
turity. j 

It will be found when we enter upon 
the consideration of the development of 
the Vertebrate embryo, tbat its unity 
of organization with the Invertebrata is 
restricted to as narrow and transitory a 
point as that of the Articulate with the 
Molluscous series. Manifesting the 
samegnonad-like properties of the germ, 
the fi8siparous products proceed to ar- 
range and metamorphose themselves 
into a vermiform apodal organism, dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding stage 
of the Insect by the Vertebrate Cha- 
racteristics of the nervous cerftres, — viz., 
the 'spinal cord and its dorsal position ; 
whereby it is more justly comparable to 
the apodal fish than to the worm. 
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Thus every animal in the course of 
its development represents some of the 
permanent forms of animals inferior to 
itself ; but it does not successively re- 
peat them all, nor acquire the organiza- 
tion of any of the inferior forms which 
it transitorily typifies. 

If the foregoing extracts havo 
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awakened curiosity in the reader, 
and sent him to Professor Owen's 
work, every page of which is com- 
pact with thought and knowledge, 
the purpose of these desultory re- 
marks has been achieved. 

G. H. L. 


SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
In Two Pabts. 


Paet I. 


W E propose in these papers to 
show now six months can be 
spent in a field of travel compara- 
tively new and unexplored. In the 
East, properly so called, there is 
nothing new. The Pyramids, , the 
Avenue of SphinxeS, the First 
Cataract, the Heights of Lebanon, 
the Waters of Gennesareth, the 
Plains of Troy, the Minarets of 
Constantinople, the Golden Horn, 
are all as well known to many of the 
present generation as the Colosseum 
and the Jlialto, the Bay of Naples 
and the Passes of the Alps, were to 
the last. These places, and dozens 
of others situateef in countries where 
wc have not an acre of ground, have 
.been inspected, described, and 
sketched by every variety of tourist: 
by wealthy commaarcs, rich young 
peers, Oxford undergraduates, and 
fair ladies. But there is a country 
w f hieh, in addition to all the attrac- 
tions that can be presented by mag- 
nificent mountain scenery and mo- 
numents of architectural Bkill and 
beauty, presents a wide field of 
reflection to all really interested* in 
the greatness of England: a country 
as much behind tho foremost of 
European states in civilization and 
progress, as she is a-head of the 
laggard ones: a country tenanted 
by rival races and opposing castes, 
whfr© everything in nature is ml a 
gigantic scale, and everything in 
social life is abhorrent to our own : 
where the problem of governing 
aliens in religion, language, and 
blood, has been quietly grappled 
with and triumphantly solved : 
where there will always be enough 
both to provoke criticism and to 
mitigate censure, and where a 


thousand interesting questions are 
perpetually crossing each other on 
every topic that can arouse the phi- 
lanthropist, engage the philosopher, 
stimulate the capitalist, and arrest 
the statesman. 

We allude, of course, to tho 
British dominions in India. It is 
not our intention to give a sketch of 
the«present system of the Company’s 

S overnment, — formally to attack 
lanchester, or elaborately to de- 
fend Leadcnhall-street; but we pur- 
pose quietly to show what objects 
of interest , what cities of note, what 
edifices of rc'gal state or public wor- 
ship, may be visited by any enter- 
prising gentleman who lias spare 
time on his hands, money in liis 

E ockets, and perhaps ennui at liis 
eart. Our traveller, whose move- 
ments are henceforth to be entirely 
at our disposal, must be a young or 
middlcd-aged person, if possible with 
some stake in the country, and with 
a seat in Parliament, or one at least 
in prospect. He has seen tho Lon- 
don season expire; he is tired of 
German watormg-places, and does 
not intend to go to the moors, and, 
moreover, he has no objection to 
forego hunting for just one winter. 
With an earnest desire to have some 
fresh stories to recount at his club 
or his fireside, and to know whether 
there are other things in India be- 
sides cotton, curries, nabobs, and 
tigers, — ho places himself in the 
hands of tho Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and starts on his Indian 
expedition. He should leave Eng- 
land in September or early in Octo- 
ber, must submit to five weeks of 
what is called the Overland journey, 
and we will guarantee him that by 
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tli© middle of March, or the com- 
mencement of April at latest, he 
shall be walking down Fall Mall 
with a fresh stock of ideas and a 
series of pleasant reminiscences 
whereof his philosophy had scarce 
even dreamt. The journey across 
France or Germany — to avoid the 
of Biscay — over tho Mediter- 
ranean, to the harbours and empty 
tffiaccs of 1 suppliant Alexandria;* 
by the rail instead of the wretched 
boat of the Mahmoudie Canal ; 
then up the Nile, through Cairo, 
with a glimpse of the Pyramids; 
over the Desert by a capital road 
studded with resting-houses ; down 
the Bed Sea, where a torrid 
summer reigns for ten months in 
the year ; by the collection of cin- 
ders which forms the cantonment of 
Aden ; across the Indian Ocean to 
the spicy breezes of an island which 
the Hindoos called Singhala Dwipa, 
the Arabs, Serendib,and we Ceylon; 
up the Bay of Bengal to the well- 
known surf of Madras ; right 
against the cooling breeze of the 
north- west monsoon, to the lo\f, un- 
captivating shores of tho Hooghly 
Biver, — this journey, we say, is so 
well known by description, that we 
should no more think of giving an 
elaborate detail of its incidents pre- 
vious to the main object of our 
sketch, than w r e should of prefacing 
a dissertation on the latest fashions 
or politics of Paris, by an account of 
the old road from Calais to the 
Barriere St. Denis. Our readers 
must imagine the independent, tra- 
veller landed at ono of those ample 
palaces the aggregate of which gives 
Calcutta its title. W e must imagine 
him to have compared it with St. 
Petersburg, if he has ever been 
there, as excellent Heber had : to 
have enjoyed his morning ancheven- 
ing ride or ’drive ; to have visited 
its unrivalled mint, adnured its more 
splendid shipping and extensive Fort, 
and to have partaken of the hospi- 
tality of its residents, dispensed with 
alacrity, and adorned by conversa- 
tion- where, if the sparkling of wit 
may be wanting, animated after- 
dinner discussion, good sense, and 
good taste, frequently reign predo- 
minant. We forbear to describe the 
metropolis of India, because it is 
eminently Anglo-Saxon, and conveys 
no sort of impression of the state of 


things in the provinces, and we must 
beg our readers to discard all ideas 
about India as drawn from the 
Arabian Nights , which they will not 
be reminded of above once or twice 
in the whole of their tour. It was 
a pointed saying of Lord Harding© 
on his arrival, that one must go 
back to Cairo to find the East. 

Wo have selected for our tour 
those parts of India which may best 
be scon from Calcutta, taken as a 
starting point, becauso they contain 
monuments of equal interest with 
those of Central or Southern India ; 
jvhile, politically and financially, 
they are of far greater importance, 
having been the scene of warlike and 
social triumphs, and the nurseries 
of captains and statesmen who have 
variously subdued some of the 
stubborn opponents of our physical 
and moral advancement. The sea- 
son — for it is *tlie early or middle 
part of November- — is the brightest 
and best of the Indian year. Every 
day the sun rises on a cloudless 
horizon, to be tempered by a cooling 
breeze sent southward over tho 
plains from the hoary peaks of the 
Himalaya. The temperature, though 
warm iu the middle of tho day, is 
not such as to preclude out-door 
occupations under proper precau- 
tion, or to create languor. The air 
is dry and exhilarating ; there is no 
prospect of rain, or serious interrup- 
tion to the fin* weather for three 
months ; the nights are almost cold, 
and the whole tenour of the season 
is such as almost to realize the 
description of the happy regions : — 
Largior hie spther campos, et lumiue 
, vestit 

Purpureo, solemque suum sua sidera 
jj6runt. * 

With this pleasing prospect of en- 
during fair weather, sucl i as England 
can never know, our traveller, under 
the direction of his host, finds that 
the preparations for his little tour 
of 2000 miles, though important, 
are not such as to entail a large 
outlay or a vast deal of trouble. A 
roomy carriage, sufficient to hold 
two people, but more comfortable if 
reserved for one, has been furnished 
by one of the two rival companies 
who now undertake to horse tra- 
vellers from Calcutta to Meerut, a 
distance of 900 miles. In this 
vehicle he finds a place for his 
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luggage, his stores of tea and biscuit, 
his maps and note books, his blankets 
and cloaks, and by the simple con- 
trivance of a couple of boards which 
bridge over the space between the 
front and back seats, he is enabled to 
lie down at full length during the 
night, and enjoy rest even more 
comfortably than he could do in a 
first-class railway carriage. But our 
Englishman has not picked up the 
vernacular language of the East, 
the Hindostani— or Urdu, as it is 
correctly called — in the course of his 
week's stay at Calcutta, and conse- 
quently some interpreter to explain 
his wants and to obviate his diffi- 
culties is required on the road. 
Such a man may easily be found, for 
less than £i a month, in an active 
Mussulman, for it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a native servant 
who can speak English must be a 
rogue, and a Mussulman is prefer- 
able to a Hindoo when expedition is 
required, as a follower of theProphet 
has fewer scruples, and is less fasti- 
dious in the preparation of meals, 
which must often be hurried. Time 
is a great element in travelling, and 
your Hindoo will spend two hours 
or so in the purchase and cooking 
of his morning repast. 

Everything being now ready for 
a start, — the boxes secured with 
cords, the pillows and blankets 
stuffed into the interior, the map 
of the road, and Jhe book of Indian 
Travels, and the letters to divers 
functionaries being placed where 
they can readily be available, — 
the Mussulman servant more- 
over having taken up his posi- 
tion on the roof of the carriage, 
where, protected from falling by an 
iron rail, he will sleep lolled up jn a 
blanket, after the fashion of natives 
of the East and of hedgehogs every- 
where ; — everything being provided 
for, we repeat, it is worth while to 
pause a little, and consider what, till 
within the last eight or ten years, 
were the universal modes of travel- 
ling in India, — what they still are 
in all places removed from the great 
lines of communication. 

Till recently there were in India 
threo modes of travelling from one 
place to another — some attended 
with inconvenience and worry, some 
with ease and comfort, all with 
delay. Most of our readers have 


heard of the Indian tent, the Indian 
budgerow,and the Indian palanquin. 
In the cold season, a march under 
canvas, provided the traveller had 
a double set of tents and tent 
equipage, was pleasant enough; one 
set waB sent on during the night, 
placed on bullock carts or elephants, 
under the charge of native servants. 
The Sahib, or gentleman, dined at 
his ease, and slept soundly till Hie 
note of the 1 kokil' (wrongly termed 
the Indian nightingale) or the varied 
sounds of an Indian village, near 
which he is probably encamped, 
aroused him from his slumbers. 
Mounting his Arab or his dog-cart 
he proceeded in the clear cool 
breeze of the morning for the twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen miles which 
formed liis daily march. Arriving 
at his fresh camping ground, he 
found the table spread with aB per- 
fect regularity and precision, not to 
say elegance, as it ever was in his 
substantial house of brick. The 
fr$sk fish had been procured from a 
neighbouring tank or river. The 
eggs and rice had been bought at 
the nearest bazaar. The European 
stores had been carefully provided 
beforehand. Tho bread had been 
baked in -a portable oven; the 
breakfast had been cooked in a fire- 
place hollowed out of the earth, with 
a celerity that even a Zouave could 
not surpass. The remainder of the 
day was spent in business or in 
field sports, according to the aim 
and scope of the journey ; — one day 
was the image of that which preceded 
or that which came after it ; and tho 
camp life of the civilian, though 
perhaps 200 miles of ground was 
not covered within the month, reno- 
vated the constitution, diversified 
monotony and dispelled care. 

Such a life was obviously better 
fitted for functionaries* who wished 
to make the^tour of their respective 
districts, and to see and inquire into 
local matters themselves, or for 
whole regiments exchanging one 
station for another, than for persons 
pressed for timo, and obliged to 
make a journey from the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal to some station 
within Bight of the hills. Again, 
the life in tents, though captivating 
and healthful from the month of 
November to the month of March, 
was most trying to the European 
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constitution in the hot season, and 
would have been an impossibility in 
the rains. This consideration brings 
us to the secoud mode of travelling. 
In the whole of the country en- 
riched by the Lower Ganges and its 
numerous tributaries, water car- 
riage is abundant, and the produce 
of teeming districts — rice ana sugar, 
indigo and hemp, Indian fruits, tho 
rich man’s delicacies, the poor man’s 
meal, the very wood with which his 
rice is cooked, are transported to 
Calcutta by fleets of boats of all 
sizes, from unwieldy floating houses 
to light shallops. The traveller 
who wishes to reach a station three 
or four hundred miles from the great 
City, through a tract much inter- 
sected by rivers, or at a time of the 
year when canvas walls would af- 
ford as little protection from the sun 
or the rains, as they did from the 
snows of tho Crimea, betakes him- 
self, with his servants and his books, 
his stores and his furniture, to a 
comfortable roomy boat, the i pin- 
nace, the budgerow, or the smaller 
bauliah. Two or three additional 
boats follow in his wake : one acts 
as cook-boat, the other conveys his 
horses, a third his impedimenta . 
The advantages of this mode, which 
is nowhere better described at 
length than in Bishop Heber’s 
Journal , are, that a man can carry 
his comforts and his attendants 
about with him ; can sketch a pic- 
turesque view of the GangeB, or 
spend eight hours a day in undis- 
turbed study. The disadvantages, 
on the other hand, are, that if wind 
and current bo adverse, the whole 
day’s performance, under the sys- 
tem of tacking, does not exceed 
twenty miles. The heat and con- 
finement of the boat during the 
Bummer months are most trying. 
When the’ tired traveller would sleep 
at night, the native grew keep up a 
ceaseless conversation, and tramp 
over the flat roof under which he is 
sleeping ; and w hen he would have 
them speed, they betake themselves 
to sleep. Moreover, insects from 
reedy banks or adjoining marshes 
sw r arm in the cabin and haunt the 
dinner-table ; unhealthy vapours 
float on the midnight air, and unsa- 
voury smells arise from the crew’s 
midday meal. Greater and more 
serious drawbacks may be at hand. 
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A tremendous current, aided by a 
stiff breeze, baffles the skill and the 
endeavours of the boatmen to wea- 
ther a certain point, and the anchor 
is let down for tw r o or three days to- 
gether. Then, towards evening, a 
small black cloud, seen on the verge 
of the horizon, is suddenly unrolled 
like a dark curtain, over the face of 
the sky. The dust rises in circles ; 
the puny waves are lashed into 
foam, and the winds are unchained. 
It is fortunate if the Hindoos do 
not sit dow n helplessly, and call on 
Ganga Govindo and Bam Narayan, 
while the Mussulmans swell the 
cry with the sound of ‘ Allah ji !* It 
is fortunate, we say, if, by dint of 
exhortation and encouragement, tho 
unwieldy budgerow is moored in 
safety to the bank before the tornado 
sweeps all before it, and if the luck- 
less traveller have only to lament tho 
death, by drowning, of a stud of fa- 
vourite horses, the loss of his cook- 
boat, or tho irreparable injuries 
caused to his chintz-covered sofas 
and mahogany dining-tables. Wo 
have known repeated instances of 
the above. Still, the journey by 
boat in the cool season, and for a 
limited time, was not without its 
amusements. In spite of similarity,, 
in spite of the utter absence of new r s 
or intelligence from the European 
world, the day passed aw r ay quickly, 
under a judicious distribution of 
time, as those who have been to the 
Upper Cataracts in a kangia , or 
Nile boat, with a pleasant com- 
panion, may perhaps be w illing to. 
allow. 

Much, then, may be said in 
favour of the boat and the tent, of 
life in the jungles or in the groat 
water- w r ays of traffic ; but what 
sEall bo skid in behalf of the palan- 
quin P It has all the annoyances of 
heat and confinement which either 
the tent or tho budgerow may inflict 
on its occupant \ it separates the tra- 
veller from his horses, baggage, and 
his attendants, — indispensable to 
comfort in a country wnere kostel- 
ries are unknown, — and it is only 
compensated by a very moderate 
degree of additional speed. Travel- 
ling by day in a palki or palanquin 
is very uncommon, for the reason 
that the sun’s rays, descending on 
that black coffin, would heat its 
inside like a furnace ; but towards 
G 
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the decline of day the traveller, clad 
in his lightest garments, takes his 
seat in the vehicle older than the 
Mogul empire, older than authentic 
history, as old, we believe, as the 
Hindoo traditions, and more incom- 
patible with modern requirements 
than the gross fictions of Eastern 
mythology are with the sound 
truths taught to the rising genera- 
tion of India by masters versed in 
the latest discoveries of European 
science. Lifted on the shoulders of 
four natives, the wretched inmate of 
the wooden box is carried at the rate 
of some four miles an hour; the bear- 
ers stop to change places with four 
additional comrades about every 
three hundred yards: in a low- 
monotonous chant they lament the 
badness of the road and the weight 
of their living burden. Insects hum 
in the stillness of the summer night; 
a torch-bearer, reeking with the oil 
of the cocoa-nut, flics iike a meteor 
from one side of the palanquin to 
the other and murders sleep ; and, 
to crown all, in the middle of the 
night a stream of running water 
has to be crossed, of uncertain 
depth and undeniable muddiness, 
where a false step on the part of the 
leading bearer would precipitate the 
traveller and his bedding into an 
undesired cold bath. At length, 
jaded and in ill-humour, with, an 
aching head and a heated body, the 
miserable victim is deposited in 
the house where h<T must pass the 
• hottest hours of tho day. The dis- 
tance travelled over in tho long 
night is not more than fifty miles. 
The same process is repeated the 
next night, and tho next (wo have 
known it to go on for ten successive 
nights), and it is fortunate if, at tho 
close of the journey, a fev8r be not 
the result of broken slumbers and 
incessant joltings. No amount of 
practice can render this mode of 
conveyance palatable. If the bearers 
move slowly the journey is pro- 
tracted, if .hastily, the undulating 
motion is increased. There is no 
epithet but that of detestable which 
can fitly characterize this odious 
legacy of Hindoo supremacy and 
Mohammedan succession. 

It will be seen, then, that of the 
three modes of journeying, the first 
unites small speed to great com- 
fort, the second combines less delay 


with less comfort, and the third 
with a little more speed inflicts on 
travellers discomfort and annoyance 
which even the old French diligence 
had never surpassed. But it is not 
to scenes of this kind that we now 
invito the English gentleman ; and 
we have only entered on this de- 
scription in tho hopes of making 
the contrast more bright. We re- 
turn to our traveller, whom we had 
left with his carriage packed, ready 
for a start. He may perhaps learn 
with astonishment that the first 
art of his journey will actually 
e performed by rail. This rail- 
way, tho second line opened in 
India, now runs from the terminus 
at Ilowrah, the Southwark of Cal- 
cutta, towards the great collieries 
at K-aneegunge, 125 miles distant 
from the metropolis. It was opened 
last year in February for the above 
distance, and at tho time we are 
writing, in spite of the Santals, is in 
full working order as far as the coal 
fields. Eventually it will run to 
Patna, the chief town of J 3 ehar, and 
thence £0 Benares, Allahabad, and 
Delhi. At present it follows nearly 
the same line as the Grand Trunk 
road, and as our traveller is to be 
transported along this really fine 
work for a distance of 900 miles, it 
is as w ell to describe its aim, con- 
dition, and principal features. To 
unite the upper and the lower pro- 
vinces, to facilitate the interchange 
of thought, of the goods of merchants 
and of public functionaries, w r as evi- 
dently one of the chief duties of an 
enlightened government. Accord- 
ingly the road was commenced dur- 
ing the close of the administration of 
Lord William Bentinck, and was com- 
pleted about 1843. From Calcutta 
to Benares, a distance of 422 miles, 
this road is carried through fertilo 
rice fields, over mountain torrents, 
through romantic passes, by dense 
jungles, and by mighty streams. As 
Benares lies very much to the north- 
west of Calcutta, and os the road 
takes almost the shortest points be- 
tween the two cities, it follows that 
neither politically nor socially does it 
confer much benefit on the rich 
provinces of Central and Eastern 
Bengal. At a distance of seventeen 
miles from Calcutta, the GrandTrunk 
road, here, as we said, already’ sup- 
planted by the rail, crosses the 
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Ganges, and leaves tko whole of that 
rich delta to its abundant natural 
waterways or to roads about to be 
made. The rice of a thousand plains, 
the oranges and limestone of Sylhct, 
the timber of Mymensing, the fire- 
wood of the Sunuerbunds, the indigo 
and sugar of Jessore, Dacca, and Pat- 
na, find their way to the great mart of 
Calcutta by some one of the hundred 
streams that, intersecting the alluvial 
soil, changing the boundaries of large 
estates, gradually detaching in one 
place broad acres which they re- 
attach in another, finally pour their 
contributions into the Bay of Ben- 
gal. Of that splendid province, 
with its ‘strange vegetation,’ its 
villages buried in verdant masses of 
cocoa-nut, date, and mango trees, its 
prolific waters teeming with every 
variety of the finny tribe ; its deep 
tanks or reservoirs, sometimes a 
quarter of a mile or more in length ; 
its population, un warlike, deficient 
in spirit, but graceful in carriage, 
subtle in intellect, apt to lean^ — the 
traveller, except for the first hundred 
and fifty miles of his journey, will 
see little or nothing. It may be that 
at some date when, owing to the in- 
creased facilities of travel, we havo 
Indian tourists not by units but by 
dozens, and ‘Murray’s Hand-boolc 
for India,* may add one more to the 
catalogue of useful appendages to 
travel, these peculiarities and the 
places above enumerated may bo as 
well known as places on the Danube 
or the Nile. 

Haec turn noniina erunt, nunc sunt sino 
nomine terrte. 

But our present object is to lead 
the way to the objects interesting 
rather to the general traveller 
than to the economist, and wo 
purpose to give merely a rapid 
sketch of the means of conveyance 
and the* outward aspect of things. 
As far as Benares # there is nothing 
which ought to detain the tourist 
any longer each day than is abso- 
lutely necessary for his refreshment. 
By making only short stays of an 
hour, morning and evening, at the 
rest houses on the line, termed in 
Indian parlance Dawk Bungalows, 
Benares may bo reached in three 
days and three nights from Calcutta. 
The first hundred miles takes you 
oyer a dead fiat, with the same green 
rice fields, towering cocoa-nut trees, 


thatched villages, and road made 
of pounded bricks for mile on mile. 
The country then begins to rise in 
gentle undulations, and we are 
warned that we have taken leave of 
the alluvial deposits of Bengal. 
Years ago— thousands it may have 
been— the sea perhaps rolled its 
tide over the fiats wc havo traversed, 
or islands covered with weeds and 
brush vvood were tenanted only by 
the rhinoceros and the alligator. 
For the next hundred and fifty miles 
the road rises to a considerable ele- 
vation, sometimes as high as one 
thousand six hundred feet above 
the level of the Boa ; ranges of hills 
—far above all of which towers the 
sacred peak of Parasnath, the wor- 
shipped of Jains, nodding with 
woods, and swarming with wild 
animals, — remind the European of 
some of the passes in the Jura, or of 
the sccnery^n parts of Nassau. The 
road is here metalled, as it is termed 
in official language, with granite, 
a profusion of which lies on the 
very edgo of the road. Bridges of the 
same solid material are thrown over 
numerous mountain streams, threads 
of water in the dry season, boiling 
and turbulent masses in the rains. 
At length the last descent is passed, 
and the plains of Behar, presenting 
features similar to, but not identical 
with, those of the Lower Ganges, are 
entered. 

During this time our tourist has 
not been idle/ but, note-book in 
hand, has been lotting down what- ’ 
ever appeals to his eye or his heart. 
Protected by two screens of canvas 
projecting from the windows of his 
carriage, which mitigated tho sun’s 
rays, and but partially annoyed by 
the light dust of the well-beaten 
Toad, he* has proceeded, at a rate 
varying from six to eight miles an 
hour. At every six miles he finds 
the stations of the Transit Company, 
with from five to eight horses for the 
conveyance of passengers and mails. 
At every .fifty* sixty, or seventy 
miles he will find a new coachman, 
and at every hundred or so a work- 
shop, where the wheels and axles of 
his vehicle are carefully overhauled 
and greased . The horses are all 
small, country bred, and though 
unable to draw heavy weights, will 
often get over the six miles in three* 
quarters of an hour : we have known 
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the distance done in thirty minutes. 
The coachmen arc all natives, some- 
times sepoys who have been pen- 
sioned or discharged, who drive by 
the rein and stimulate by the voice. 
But the start, when a vicious or un- 
willing animal is yoked to the 
carriage, preseuts features to which 
Mr. Leech's pencil alone could 
do justice, and which might daunt 
an inexperienced traveller. The 
small bay or white galloway is 
brought forth by the united efforts 
of three or four native syces, or 
grooms, and, with every expression 
of endearment or tenderness, yoked 
to the shafts. The wondering 
traveller is warned, by words if 
he understands them, if otherwise 
by signs, to take his place in the 
carriage, for once off the pace is tre- 
mendous. The coachman, * willing 
to wound, but yet afraid to strike,’ 
stands on the coach-box Villi lifted 
hand and slackened rein. The horse 
with head down, indignant snort, 
and outstretched fore legs, is adjured 
by every agreeable reminiscence, by 
every endearing epitbet, by appeals 
to his honour, his pedigree, and his 
nobility to fly like an arrow down 
wind. .As he remains fixed to the 
spot, the character of the appeal 
is changed. Every vocable drawn 
from a language fertile in Billingsgate 
ishurled at bis head. He is a hudmush, 
i.el a notorious vagabond without 
ostensible means o£ livelihood, a 
thief, and the son of a thief, a dis- 
grace to his father, and liis mother’s 
Bhame. His relations, especially the 
females, come in for their share, and 
coarse vituperation is lavished on 
his aged grandmother, his paternal 
aunt, and his beloved sister. Sterner 
measures must now be Resorted, 
to. Three men take hold, each of 
the spokes of as many wheels ; a 
fourth tics a stout piece of cord to 
one of the recusant fore legs, and by 
main force lifts it in the air. Still 
the animal remains like a lion on 
three lpgs at a roadside inn, and de- 
fies abuse, encouragement, or force. 
At length his patience is exhausted, 
the carriage, moved by the united 
strength of three men, begins to 
press on his hind quarters; like a 
true native, he knows that there is 
no resistance to the decrees of fate, 
long since written on his forehead, 
and with a louder snort and a 


terrific plunge, threatening the dis- 
ruption of the patched harness, he 
moves off at a hand gallop, and 
without the slightest renewal of ill- 
temper or vice, never turns to 
the left or right till lie has accom- 
plished his appointed stage. This 
scene is repeated at intervals along 
the road, at first to tho astonish- 
ment, and latterly to the infinite 
relish, of the tourist, who begins 
to discover in these incidents how 
much of humour unconsciously is 
exhibited by the low Hindu or 
Mussulman, Of course this unwil- 
lingness to move on is not exhibited 
by every fresli change — as in the old 
coaching days of England, before 
the system had been fully matured. 
There are bad teams and good 
ones : horses that trot for three 
miles and walk for three more: horses 
that start w’cll and end badly, and 
vice versd : horses that go better on 
three legs than others on four: 
horses -with galled shoulders and 
enlarged fetlocks : in short, every 
description of animal that can be 
purchased for sums varying from £3 
to £6. But we are hound to state 
that more than tw o-thirds of the 
horses, when not over-worked, are 
excellent draught-cattle. 

It remains for us to describe 
the rest-houses. In a country like 
India, every step that promotes 
social convenience must be first 
taken by Government, and it is 
only at the Presidency and some 
of the larger cities, such as Benares, 
Allahabad, and Agra, that inns, kept 
by private individuals, a w r ait the tired 
traveller. But at every other station 
being the seat of the civil power, 
in all large cantonments, ana at in- 
tervals of fifteen miles on the road, 
the Government has caused to be 
erected edifices termed dawk, or 
pest, bungalows, containing* two and 
sometimes morew rooms, w ith bed- 
ding, crockery, and appurtenances, 
and two servants duly salaried to 
minister to the wants of all comers. 
At one of these, a neat ’whitewashed 
building, with a thatched roof, tho 
carriage is brought up at breakfast 
time. To an inquiry as to the 
state of the market, or the table, 
the answer peculiar to the class of 
persons who keep rest-houses or 
inns anywhere, is at once returned, 
that everything is to be had. This, 
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on stricter inquiry, is found to mean 
that hot water, milk, and eggs, with 
perhaps bread and a grilled fowl (at 
that moment running about in un- 
conscious happiness), will be forth- 
coming. But with his own stores 
no man ought reasonably to com- 
plain of this fare. The sum charged 
for the occupation of the building 
is one shilling for three hours, and 
two for the whole day, which is 
duly credited to Government by the 
simple process of an entry, under 
each traveller's hand, in the tra- 
veller’s book; and a small silver coin 
will generally satisfy the Tchansa - 
man, or purveyor and butler, for his 
supplies. No man has, we think, any 
right to expect more than rest and 
certain refreshments iu such a coun- 
try, or on such a line. One dawk 
bungalow resembling another in all 
essentials, our traveller has notmuch 
spare time to devote to the merits of 
each, but he cannot be blind to the 
varied and animated picture disclos- 
ing so much of the mercantile impor- 
tance, or the political or social state 
of India, as well as of the put-door 
life of its inhabitants, which refreshes 
him morning, evening, and mid-day. 

As it is not our intention to supply 
a regular 1 hand-book to the Grand 
Trunk lioad,’ but to give merely its 
prominent features/ w r c shall group 
together the pictures which succes- 
sively are presented on anv part of tho 
road for nine hundred miles, between 
the two extremes of Calcutta and 
Meerut. Nothing can well be more 
satisfactory than the road itself ; it 
is as straight as a mathematical line 
in many places, and as smooth as a 
plane superficies. Wherever a ma- 
terial known as kunkur — a kind of 
gravel found in veins — is available, 
and that material has been pounded, 
watered, and beaten by the heavy 
wooden hammer, the surface is more 
level than any road we ever saw in 
macadamized England; occasionally 
at tho lower part of the line, a river 
will he met with, not yet bridged, 
and delay will be occasioned by tho 
expanse of sand over which the 
travelling carriage must be dragged 
by bullocks, and by the want of 
suitable ferry boats. One river, 
the Soane, which takes its rise in 
the Vindhya range of mountains 
in the centre of India, has hitherto 
baffled the skill of Indian engineers, 


who have failed to hit on any plan 
for bridging it, and have contented 
themselves with vain endeavours to 
find a good foundation for but- 
tresses, op with wild estimates of 
the probable expense. It is no slight 
matter to bridge a river which covers 
three miles from bank to bank, 
which has two or even three streams 
in tho dry season, with dreary 
wastes of sand between each, and 
which in the rains sends down a vast, 
turbid, and impetuous mass of water 
— -flavum arnnem — to meet the lordly 
Ganges somewhere near Patna. 
But measures are cither ‘ under 
consideration,’ or 1 in progress,* to 
facilitate the transit of passengers 
and goods over this river — an affair 
at present of about three hours. But 
putting aside occasional delay from 
unbridged rivers, jaded horses, and 
repairs hastily executed, the journey 
is neither monotonous norwearisome. 
For animation, forserenitv amongst a 
people prone to disregard law, for an 
exhilarating atmosphere though tho 
locality bo the East, for a display 
of natural peculiarities, for an evi- 
dence of the wealth and resources 
of the country, the whole thing has 
no parallel even in Europe. At parts 
of the road tho traveller, amazed at 
the lines of bullock carts and camels, 
and the succession of footsore tra- 
vellers, inquires to what particular 
mart or fair, or to what special 
solemnity man and beast are wend- 
ing their way. To his astonishment 
lie is informed that what he beholds 
is the ordinary every-day traffic of 
the Grand Trunk Hoad. For tho 
security of all this life and property 
he is content to take the police sta- 
tions as guarantee, which at intervals 
of two, three, or four miles, awe the 
Vftgrant offender, and assure the 
honest trader of safety. For some 
time after its formation the line was 
unprotected, and it was not likely 
■that the Sikes and Fagans of Upper 
India would forego the chaneo . of 
plunder where the constantly moving 
todies of men gave at once the hope 
of success aud immunity. Thus it 
happened that carts were plundered, 
pilgrims stripped of their offerings, 
unsuspecting travellers were de- 
coyed, drugged, and robbed, and 
sometimes murdered, if the testi- 
mony of corpses, hastily thrust into 
the roadside jungle, could be worth 
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anything. All this has now been 
remedied*. At each substantial 
whitewashed guard-house way be 
seen the occupants — one perhaps 
lazily stretched on his couch, another 
cooking the daily meal of rice or 
wheaten flour in that eternal earthen 
pot, a third burnishing his shield 
and sword, a fourth looking after 
his horse — for some of the police- 
men are mounted. Occasionally a 
larger building attracts attention. 
It is a Tahsildaree, or station of one 
of the native sub- collectors of land 
revenue, who has also magisterial 
authority, and is one of ten or twelve 
who manage the concerns of a dis- 
trict as large as Hampshire, under 
the superintendence of his European 
master, the collector of Boggley- 
wallali. Then another kind of build- 
ing, apparently a huge courtyard, 
with high walls and higher gates, 
turns out to be a choultry, or serai, 
a place of rest for native merchants, 
where they will be certain of meet- 
ing with shelter, security from cold 
and plunder, rest, firewood, and — 
for a consideration — supplies. We 
have at length found out that there 
were some good things in the old 
native regime familiar to the people 
and suited to their requirements ; 
wanting only that support, consoli- 
dation, or partial amendment which 
the authority of-tlic British Govern- 
ment can so eminently afford. * Serais 
are in use all over the East, then 
why not have them on a line of 
such importance P’ thought a late 
lamented Lieutenant-Governor, aud 
the serais were set up. Government 
bazaars, with fixed prices nnd fair 
weights, are another form of the 
samo useful, accommodating, prac- 
tical, benevolent statesmanship. 

But who are the travellers raisiifg 
such clouds of thin dustP whence do 
they come, aud whither and with 
what objects do they tend P Those 
tents, pitched on tlie cleared and 
open space so carefully marked out 
by substantial pillars of masonry, 
belong^ to tlie iooth regiment of 
native infantry. The ground on 
which they are encamped is rented 
by Government from the landowners, 
and rigidly reserved for this sole 
purpose, in order to obviate the 
complaints of ravaged crops and 
wasted fields, certain to arise if the 
reckless sepoy were allowed to pitcli 
his tent where he chose. Nor is the 
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forethought of Government confined 
to this point alone. Supplies are at 
hand from, native dealers privileged 
to furnish the camp; ana though 
a regiment may be two months 
under canvas, changing its station 
daily, and making long marches 
before and after sunrise, it will 
rarely happen that inconvenience is 
encountered, or that disputes arise 
between ploughmen and men of the 
sword. But it would be highly 
unfair to imagine that the road is 
used only by marching regiments and 
for military purposes: Manchester 
loves to have it so, but the fact is 
exactly the reverse. For one 
regiment encamped, or marching 
in steady file in the bright dawn, 
will be found carts literally by 
hundreds, and loaded camels, be- 
longing to the native Kothschilds of 
Delhi and Muttra. These creaking 
vehicles, termed hackeries by the 
English in India, though the word 
is utterly unknown and unintel- 
ligible to the natives, drawn by 
teams * 1 of four, five, or six bullocks, 
convey potton, grown on the banks 
of the Jumna, to the merchant 
ships of the Hooghly: these files 
of camels, each connected by a string 
passed through its nose, arc export- 
ing a consignment ofgoods, the pro- 
perty of some rich Hindu commer- 
cial house, with corresj)ondcnts not 
only in all the great cities of the 
Indian peninsula, but in Afghanis- 
tan and Central Asia, a cheque from 
which, drawn in your name, will 
be readily honoured at Gliuzni, 
Samarcand, or Asterabad. A sub- 
stantial vehicle with a thick can- 
vas covering to keep off the dew by 
night and the sun by day, of 
better material and imposing ex- 
terior, is one of the Government 
bullock trains, which conveys public 
and private goods, at the rate of 
twenty-four miles a-day along tlie 
road, at all seasons of the year. 
In that covered cart, the liood of 
which resembles the gipsy carts of 
our own country, are concealed the 
female branches of a man who is 
changing his abode, or is going 
to indulge his wife and family in the 
expensive luxury of a pilgrimage to 
Juggemath. Those men, of hand- 
some engaging countenances, stal- 
wart frame, and independent bear- 
ing, are sepoys of some regiment 
stationed far aown in Lower Bengal, 
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availing themselves of their furlough 
to visit the paternal acres in Oude or 
Mohilcttnd, and, like Cincinnati, to 
acid for a time their non-milifcaiy 
brothers in guiding the plough. 
A little behind them comes, on a 
slow and shaggy pony, the Havildar 
(serjeant) of their corps. He is 
the only one whose means arc 
sufficient to allow of this mode of* 
travelling, or whose dignity would be 
compromised by any other ; and if 
ou could stop ana question him, 
c would tell you how his father 
fought under Ldt Lik (Lord Lake), 
his grandfather under Coote, and 
he himself at Jellalabad, Sobraon, or 
Chillianwalla ; nor will ho be slack to 
eulogize the Government of the 
Company, which, alone in India, 
pensions the maimed or worn-out 
soldier, and feeds the widow and 
children of those who fell in the 
fight. Endless is the variety 
and never-failing the succession of 
vehicles, horse, and foot, during the 
day ; at least three or four carriages, 
similar to that of our traveller, 
will meet him with they horse’s 
head in the direction whence he 
has come. The fortunate soldier, 
escaped from the ceaseless drill of 
a regiment, is going to join a 
coveted appointment on * the stall 1 ' 
in Calcutta. The sick civilian, 
racked w ith fever, is about to seek 
health in a sea voyage, and a resi- 
dence at the Cape, or, under the 
present judicious change in tho 
rules, in a trip to the mother 
country ; or it is a public func- 
tionary about to put a delicate 
wife and a whole nursery of children 
on board one of Green’s magnifi- 
cent frigates, and to know no 
longer their genuine devotion and 
artless love; or it is a husband 
rushing once more to the arms of 
a wife, w hose constitution has been 
refitted by a two years' residence 
in England ; or it is, positively, the 
M.P. for a large manufacturing 
English town, who, primed with 
shilling pamphlets and platform 
denunciations, is come to impeach the 
Governor - General, to upset the 
Company, and to reform every de- 
partment in India, in a six weeks' 
tour, under the able and impartial 
guidance of Baboo Duckintnerain 
Chuckerbutty,a Calcutta millionaire 
whose ancestors cannot be traced be- 
yond two generations, and who, some 


envious people will say , is the most 
lucky or the wealthy merchants, 
created and fostered since the advent 
of the Great Company, 

Nor w r ou!d it be less amusing or 
interesting to inquire into the fortunes 
and characters of others of these tra- 
vellers on horseback or foot. Cabul 
merchants, Afghan traders, smart 
Mohammedans, to be known at once 
by their beards, jog along on broken- 
down Arabian horses or handy po- 
nies. Here and there apalanquinmay 
beobserved— a remnantof a barbaric 
age, as much out of place as a two- 
horse coach would bo on the Great 
Western. In it reposes the portly 
and ghee-fed form of a scion of one 
of the great and orthodox Brahmins, 
— a Banerii or a Mukarji — Sheris- 
tadar, or Lead officer of the civil 
court of Bishwatabad. He is an 
honest, determined, uncompromis- 
ing Hindu of the old school; be- 
lieves that the earth rests on a tor- 
toise, and that rain is w ater emitted 
from the trunk of Indra's elephant \ 
will have nothing to do with new 
fangled modes of travelling ; sends 
his sons to study English literature 
at the Presidency College, because 
without such knowledge there is 
no advancement for them in public 
life; sees no success attending ou 
the exertions of missionaries, and 
yet only hopes that the old religion 
will last out his time ; and with a 
mingled wish for the supremacy of 
Shiva, and the endurance of the rule 
of British authorities, w ho, unlike 
Mohammedan viceroys, never throw 
pieces of beef into temples, is now 
going at the rate of forty miles a 
day to bathe at the sacred ghauts of 
Benares, to besmear his person w ith 
cow-dung, and to place on the altar 
■■the proceeds of many bribes which 
he lias 1 eaten,’ to speak orientally, 
in the comfortable assurance that, 
as a general rule, he had only taken 
them from the rich and the wealthy, 
or from those who really had right 
on their side. Behind him, in hum- 
bler guise, with his shoes in his 
hand and not on his feet, and with a 
bundle Blung to a stick on his shoul- 
der, goes Bam Chaud, for twenty 
years head bearer or valet to Mr. 
Bally gunge, of the civil service, who 
is going to see, at Muttra and its 
neighbourhood, the place where 
young Krishna, the Hindu 
Apollo, sported with sixteen thou- 
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sand milkmaids; or, like au in- 
fant Hercules, slew an enormous 
and destructive snake. Nor, amid a 
crowd of pilgrims hurrying down- 
wards to the great festival of Jug- 
gernatli, must we omit to remark 
a man whoso look tells us that, 
though bound on a long trip, 
he is neither sepoy returning to his 
regiment, nor pilgrim going to bend 
at a shrine. The practised Indian 
official would have no difficulty in 
recognising from his demeanour, full 
of hope and audacity, the Oomed- 
war,orman seeking for employment 
as a policeman. But it is little 
matter to this hungry gentleman, 
witlimoustachios of a ferocious twirl, 
whether he serve a rich individual 
or the State. Brave, and a little 
disposed to bully, with shield and 
sword, and perhaps a rusty pistol, 
not raring to endure the strict dis- 
cipline of the camp, but wishing for 
an active career, lie is off to Lower 
Bengal, and he can be backed, if 
taken into the service of the Govern- 
ment, to execute literal orders with 
fidelity and without understanding 
their purport, to confront a dozen 
Bengal dacoits, or robbers, and to 
put to flight a whole troop of tlio 
unwarlike peasantry of Bengal; whilo 
if retained at the country house of 
one of Lord Cornwallis’s rich landed 
gentry, lie will be ready to do any- 
thing which his employer or the 
great man’s great man may require 
of him, — to plunder .a fleet of boats, 
to cut and carry off a crop of indigo, 
to set a village on fire, and to bo 
prepared for single combat or 
tumultuous melde, whenever the 
invasion of a neighbour’s boundary 
or the defence of his own land may 
tempt the lord of broad acres to 
violate the law. c 

Nor is the actual appearance of 
the country on either side of the 
road less worthy of remark than 
the passengers who tramp along 
it. At this season — the middle or 
end of November — the surface of 
the plain in most parts is covered 
with ' the second crop of the year. 
The soil, renovated by the periodical 
rains, sedulously tilled, and irrigated 
by artificial means, yields two har- 
vests in the twelvemonth. 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempora 
mess is , 

The variety of the crops, with 


the oriental foliago of the groves 
which dot the landscape, may re- 
call to the traveller the exceed- 
ingly opposite characteristics of 
Italy and England, Eranco and 
Palestine, the banks of the Nile 
and of the Thames. The farther 
wc proceed from the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, the more apparent 
is the comparative want ot rain 
and the necessity for human means 
to supply that want. The rice 
fields are left behind— for rice will 
flourish only ia deep loamy bottoms, 
or with at least two or three inches 
of water round its roots : the 
bamboo, with its graceful and 
feathery foliage, begins to look 
sickly or to disappear altogether: the 
cocoa-nut lias long since ceased to 
be seen : the open reservoir, more 
than a gunshot in length and 
breadth, with the high encircling 
mound overgrown with brushwood, 
gives place to the wells twenty, 
thirty, or forty feet deep ; at 
most of these may be seen a pair 
of industrious bullocks drawing up 
the bucket, which is to supply the 
liouseliord w ants of the husband- 
man, or under his guidance, and 
according to the precept of Virgil, 
‘ to murmur hoarsely over the 
smooth pebbles, and, gushing, to 
refresh the burning fields.’ The 
streams or rivers which, cross the 
road arc fewer in number, and 
more than half dry. Blades of 
w heat and barley, carefully weeded, 
vigorously shoot above the pulve- 
rised soil, or in some places are 
waiting for their first or second 
instalment of water ; higher in 
stem are seen the coarser crops of 
jow r arand bajra (Panicum spicatum), 
the food of thousands, and, at in- 
tervals, sugar-cane, mustard and 
millet, peas and vetches, oats and 
pulse. Splendid groves of mango 
trees, with massive trunks and 
dark green foliage, impervious even 
to an Indian sun, relieve the appear- 
ance of the dull unvarying level. 
It is a work of charity, and wc may 
say of religion, for rich and sub- 
stantial men in this country to 
sink a well, to lay down a flight of 
stops to a river or reservoir, to 
construct a resting-house for the 
weary, or to plant a grove. Shade 
and watbr, it may well be conceived, 
are two things which, in Upper 
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India, refused or sparingly given by 
nature, must be absolutely created 
or encouraged by man. The least 
observant traveller will further re- 
mark tlio entire absence of any- 
thing like pasture land; plots of 
sterile or uncultivated land he will 
see at intervals ; but there is no need 
for him to seek to account for this, as 
Mr. Campbell says on another topic, 
by some 4 dreadful cause in the mis- 
govcrnment of the country.* The 
soil in such places is simply satu- 
rated with salt; even brushwood 
will not grow on it; nor could Man- 
chester or Young India, let loose 
with all their capital and philan- 
thropy, get any returns from such an 
ungrateful locality. The absence 
of all grazing lands in this part of 
India — it is otherwise in the Punjab 
— may be explained by the great pro- 
ductiveness of arable land and grain 
crops, and by the fact that, some- 
how, the peasants do manage to 
feed their cattle on the edges of the 
corn lands, or where the crops have 
been cut, or by the roadside, -*-not 
that this practice is at all conducive 
to harmony ; broken heads and 
bloody sticks being the constant re- 
sults of a man’s allowing his cattle to 
stray into a neighbour’s field, he 
thinking no doubt, \vith Madge 
Wildfire at Mummer’s barn, that the 
‘ blades of wheat’ will do ‘ the puir 
things nae harm.’ There is, then, no 
pasture land, and no generally re- 
cognised system of alternate crop- 
ping, or grain, grass, and fallow, as 
wc understand it. Another striking 
• feature is, the entire absence of jun- 
gle, forest, or wild animals , occasion- 
ally, an antelope may be seen to 
cross the road, or a flight of wild 
ducks, or of birds, of the bittern or 
crane tribe, may wing their way to 
a marsh ; but of those royal animals 
which are identical with India in the 
minds of most men, and of their 
lesser prey, nothing «s seen, heard, 
or known. The jungle has been 
fairly extirpated by the axe and the 
plough; it has, we may say, re- 
treated to the bases of the low hills, 
to the huge tracts at the foot of 
the snowy range, or to districts 
added to our dominion at a later 
period. But here, and especially 
m the Doab, or Intcramnis of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, there are 
whole districts, larger than any good 


sized English county, in which the 
oldest inhabitant has not for years 
seen the print of any animal of the 
feline tribe larger than a wild cat. 
The government of the Company 
has here nobly fulfilled its duty, 
eradicated jungles, destroyed wild 
beasts, re-peopled deserts, and 
created marts. 

Those who wish to know anything 
of the constitution of those cele- 
brated village communities of culti- 
vators, which in forms more or less 
compact and perfect, till these plains, 
may find all they can desire m Mr. 
Campbell’s excellent work. Modern 
India will tell them how land is held 
and transmitted ; how the co-ex- 
istent rights of landlords, of tenant 
proprietors, and of Government are 
harmoniously blended and pre- 
served ; how revenue is punctually 
exacted by a judicious mixture of 
indulgence and firmness ; what care 
is taken to maintain the independ- 
ence and vitality of these co-parce- 
ners by the resolute exclusion of 
foreign elements tending to discord 
and litigation ; how rival factions can 
exist in the little world of village 
politics, and yet regulate instead of 
shattering the machine; how capital 
is everywhere strength ; how paro- 
chial men of office are, in every 
country, men of importance. There 
is, perhaps, no country in the world 
where so minute a record of the va* 
riousholdings of land is preserved, or 
u here so much roliable information, 
as to the capabilities of the soil and 
the substance of the agriculturist, 
is readily available as in the pro- 
vinces known familiarly in India as 
the North-western Provinces, under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. 
Go into that whitewashed building, 
suaroundedr with verandahs, tho 
steps of which are crowded with na- 
tives, some idle and lounging, some 
half-asleep, some with long strips of 
paper in their hands crammed with 
close Persian writing, some having 
money to deliver and some money 
to receive, some with complaints 
of the undue severity of tho native 
sub-collector, some with reiterated 
asseverations that the heavens are 
of brass, and the earth of iron. Go 
there, we say, confidently, and name 
any one village amongst the hun- 
dreds which you have passed by, and 
in ten minutes the active native 
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official who keeps the records of the 
collectorate — for such is tho build- 
ing — ticketed and arranged on 
shelves reaching from tlie floor to 
the top of the ceiling, will bring out 
papers that give every information, 
not merely as to what the village in 
question pays in the aggregate, 
and by what particular castes it is 
inhabited, but as to the exact num- 
ber of holdings into which it is sub- 
divided, and what is the demand of 
revenue on account of Government 
assessed upon each. Nay, if neces- 
sary, every field can be pointed out 
in a map yearly furnished by an 
official, termed the Putwarree, or 
village accountant, with the changes 
that have taken place by death or 
otlicrwiso during the last twelve- 
month: further statistics, if need- 
ful, are forthcoming, and the in- 
quisitive visitor may satisfy himself 
as to the amount of litigation con- 
nected \uth tho land, the division 
of the inheritance of a father among 
four brothers, the expense necessary 
to sink a well — lor irrigation must 
obviously be considered in fixing the 
revenue — the kind of soil prevalent, 
cultivated, eulturable, or sterile and 
irreclaimable ; the crops, and fruit or 
timber trees grown in the locality, 
the special endowments for chari- 
table or religious purposes, if any ; 
the local manufactures, and the 
neighbouring markets. To add to 
this mass of information, a census 
has lately been taken by the careful 
and judicious inquiries of the Euro- 
pean local authorities and their 
active local subordinates, who 
between them have managed to get 
at details which can be depended 
on, and without exciting distrust 
and opposition, have numbered the 
inmates of every house in whole 
districts. For it must be under- 
stood, that as taxation in India of 
articles of comfort, convenience, or 
luxury is unknown, and as the In- 
dian peasant, or landlord, pays lite- 
'rally nothing but his landrevenue and 
a moderate salt-tax, while further 
taxation ^ is, though not dreaded, 
sometimes discussed as a possibility 
—-it has hitherto been considered al- 
most impossible to send round a 
batch of officials to make any requi- 
site inquiries without their being 
baffled Dy apathy Or assumed stu- 


pidity, and perhaps, being met with 
violence. 

When an inquisitive native official, 
with a brass badge, a reed be- 
hind his ear, and an inkhora in his 
hand, is seen going the rounds of 
every house in a village, and making 
curious inquiries as to the number 
of its inmates, the population, often 
quick and intelligent, suddenly be- 
come cloudy and dull: the women 
shriek : the children abscond : some 
men mutter indignantly at the ill- 
bred official impertinence which 
presumes to inquire after a man’s 
womankind : while others, who have 
a vague dread of some visitation, 
they know not what, get up a ru- 
mour that the Koompani Bahadur 
is, going forcibly to convert tho 
natives, to tax their earthem pots 
and kitchen utensils, to carry off 
their cattle to feed the army of 
the Punjab, to sell their wives in 
slavery to the Emperor of Madras (!), 
and to send their children to be 
sacrificed at the altar of a ltaja, 
wholives far away to the south, and 
who is in want of a whole batch of 
tender young innocents to appease 
the anger of some incensed divini- 
ties. No matter how absurd tho 
rumour, how monstrous the suppo- 
sition, liow Solemn the denial of the 
haplesB official. That these absurdi- 
ties have arisen, no one knows how, 
without the slightest foundation, in 
the teeth of common sense, and in 
spite of the universal belief that the 
British government is the poor 
man’s stay, is well known to every 
officer of experience ; and we can* 
ourselves testify to some within 
our own knowledge. A day after- 
wards, the whole village may be 
ashamed of its credulity : the 
ciders may bow down in humilia- 
tion before tho reproaches of the 
collector : half tlie .ryots may 
abscond for very shame: but, at 
the time, thw report, originating 
sometimes in ignorance and some- 
times in malice, runs like fire 
amongst stubble: words are fol- 
lowed by blows : the quick passions 
of the peasantry are excited, and 
the luckless inquirer into Malthu- 
sian statistics is glad if he can get 
away with a whole skin. 

W. S. S-K. 
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MEN AND WOMEN* 

JDOBERTBROWNINGisanamo by the mere possession of that 
which will serve the future his- genius, emphatically singled out to 
torian of the English literature of 'be the helpers of their kind, this wan- 
the nineteenth century to point the tonness would be quite intelligible, 

moral of genius unfaithful to its It may fairly bo questioned 
trust. Endowed by nature with whether the pains by which such a 
those gifts which, duly cultivated, poet as Mr. Tennyson, for instance, 
enable a man to become a fine poet, makes his poems as good and 
he has chosen to let them run wild; perfect as he can, before offering 
and what might have been a beauti- them to the public, ever meets with 
ful garden is but a wilderness over- general appreciation, inasmuch as 
grown with a rank and riotous vege- such painstaking in a writer demands 
tation. Writer of plays, of philo- a corresponding painstaking in the 
sophical poems, of dramatic lyrics, reader. And still more may it be 
he has in each class given evidence questioned whether the fervid 
of strong natural powers weakened fluency of a writer who pours his full 
by self-mdulgence, by caprice, by stream of words, careless liow much 
hankering after originality, by all mud is held in deposit by the flood, 
the mental vices which are but so is not accompanied by a larger 
many names of vanity and self-seek- amount of gross self-9at.isfaction 
ing. Instead of looking on his gifts than the rigid self-restraint of the 
of imagination and of intellect as writer who checks the rapidity of 
entrusted to him for the benefit of his current, and lets the mud fall to 
others, and as imposing on him the the bottom before he presents the 
duty of training their rude forces cup — which should be the cup of 
into a perfect faculty of song, lie^lias healing — to the nations. On the 
just got out of them the utmost per- Epicurean theory, there is small 
sonal pleasure that they would yield doubt that Mr. Browning is right ; 
with the least possible trouble. The it is far pleasanter, for a time at 
new thoughts, the passionate emo- least, to no one’s work in tho way 
tions, which make life sq rich to men that gives one least trouble. And 
of the poetic nature, he has enjoyed as for fame, or its counterfeit, popu- 
keenly, and they have been to larity, there are silly people enough 
him impulses to express himself in in English society, who look on this 
various forms of rhythmical art. carelessness as the fitting and only 
But art, except as this mere vehicle garb of genius ; who, if a poet will 
and vent for his own intellectual but be slovenly, 'will applaud his 
^nergy, he has neglected; its mecha- graceful audacity, and if obscure, 
iiism is troublesome, its processes will worship his profundity. And 
imply self-restraint, laborious dis- thus laziness and vanity — the two 
cipiine, and patient exercise of judg- most fatal forms of selfishness — do 
ment; its principal object is to com- their worst, and the cliques are in 
municate to others what the artist admiration at one of the saddest 
feels and knows. And Mr. Brown- sights under God’s sky, when the 
ing not seeming to care for the ligiit that cfime from heaven bums 
enjoyment, or the instruction ho murkier and murkier in apoet’s soul; 
could afford his fellow-creatures, but and instead of making God’s world 
only to ease his own conceiving more intelligible by unfolding the 
mind and fervent heftrt, naturally beauty and meaning of its objects and 
enough refuses to submit to toil events with loving care and grate- 
which, after all, would probably ful painstaking, he scrawls down tho 
lessen the actual pleasure of com- first rough hints that suggest them- 
position, and by refining his taste, selves to nim, and will not even take 
lower his estimate of his own pro- the trouble to make them legible, 
ductions. Well, if man was not We blame tho man who wastes 
sent here to help his fellow-man, if bodily strength and beauty in lazi- 
men of genius especially were not, ness or aimless feats, while we 

\ * Men and Womn, By Robert Browning. Two vol§, London : Chapman 

and Hall. 1855. 
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are far too lenient to men of 
high mental power who allow their 
faculties to decay through want o£ 
proper training, or to become dis- 
torted through false and inferior 
aims. YVc condemn the man who 
hides his one talent in the earth, 
and refuses to put it to its uses ; 
what shall we say to him who, pos- 
sessed of ten talents, wants the self- 
respect which would dictate their 
perfect development, and the 
genuine regard for his fellow-crea- 
tures, which would enjoin their 
strenuous employment. 

This may be thought a somewhat 
harsh and rude tone to adopt 
towards a man for writing poems 
disfigured by obscurity, and want- 
ing in the graces of a finished art. 
If poetical genius w T cro showered 
upon men and women with unsparing 
hand — if a man with the capacity for 
becoming a true poet were of every- 
day occurrence, one more or less 
would be very little matter, and the 
due cultivation of his gifts would 
chiefly concern himself. It is be- 
cause such poetical faculties as Mr. 
Browming had given him by nature 
are not the ordinary endowment of 
men— because such faculties rightly 
employed wc believe to be a most 
precious boon to the nation among 
which they are exercised, that we 
arc inclined to treat him, not as a 
•whimsical person who chooses to be 
eccentric in a matter indifferent to 
the world, and defrauds himself alone 
by his caprice, but as one who, 
choosing to make himself a law and 
idol to himself, defrauds the world 
at large of what they would be the 
happier and the w iser for possessing. 
He commits the crime of a man 
who, entrusted w r ith the germ of a 
great scientific discovery, and "en- 
dowed w r ith faculties to work it out 
to a clear result, refuses to undergo 
the labour necessary for this pur- 
pose. Wc believe that Mr. Brown- 
ing might, had he chosen, have 
become , the interpreter of our 
modern life to us in dramas that 
would %ave recalled the force and 
clearness of the Elizabethan day. 
Wo believe that he could have sung 
the passions and the thoughts of 
our time with a lyric intensity which 
would have purified the rough ore 
of our life of its prosaic dross, and 
have reacted on that life to make it 
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deeper, truer, and^fcore lfflH|n. 
He possesses exactly that combina- a 
tion of curious and extended obser J 
vation of mankind, w r ith a subtil* 


power of analysing motives and a 
vivid imagination,w r hichis necessary 
for the great dramatist. He shrinks 
from no facts, docs not pick his path 
w ith delicate step along the world’s 
highway, fearful of dirtying his feet, 
is startled at nothing, peers with 
scrutinising glance into byeways, 
alleys, and noisome dens, and what 
he sees he can record, not with the 


cold, natural-history voice of a 
speculator, but the living tones 
of a man who enters into the human 


and passionate clement in all the 
varied world of suffering and enjoy- 
ment, of virtue and of crime, of 
good and evil. To fill his mind 
with the elements of dramas, to 
enter by sympathy into the lives, 
characters and conduct of others, 
has plainly been the business of his 
life. What wc complain of him for 
is, that he has been satisfied w itli 
this ? ; that the stir, and business, and 
passion of the scene 1ms been all ho 
cared for ; that what it all meant has 
seldom seemed to occur to him as 


worth asking ; that even for its mere 
dramatic interest he has not cared, 
except as a ‘‘passing spectacle, keep- 
ing his appetite for excitement on 
the stretch. That what he saw 


clearly for a moment he was bound 
to render as clear to others as lan- 


guage could make it, he seems never 
to have dreamt; the scrawl that servetL 
to jot down his memoranda, the few 
rough notes that his momentary^ 
feeling completed for him, seem 
generally to have exhausted his 
interest in the revelations mado to 
him. Not only does he not attempt 
to solve the moral problems which 
a wide experience of men presents 
to him ; he will not even take the 
trouble to write the problems out 
legibly for others to study. His 
longest poem, Bordello , is so un- 
intelligible from beginning to end, 
that we once heard an ardent ad- 


mirer of his, and an accomplished 
man, acknowledge that only at the 
third careful reading could one 
begin to see what the poem at all 
meant; and that to the last only 
faint glimmerings of light flitted 
amid the chasms of black darkness.^ 
Paracelsus is a grand conception/ 
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utterly abortive, through liaaty 
» execution and slipshod verbiage. 
*Pipjpa Passes is a chaos of fine 
material, through which a grand pur- 
pose begins the creative organising 
movement, but leaves off with the 
merest hint of what the work might 
have become had the natural powers 
of the writer been effectually dis- 
ciplined. Even of the short dra- 
matic lyrics, scarce one approaches 
even completeness of conception, 
and certainly, with one or two excep- 
tions, they are miserably short of 
attainable perfection in execution. 
They a^e too often mere hints, 
rough sketches, requiring clearer 
statement of facts, more careful 
elaboration of both phrase and 
rhythm. Everywhere alike one 
finds evidence of power not half put 
forth, of first thoughts printed in- 
stead of best thoughts, a facility of 
execution aimed at, the right to and 
faculty of which have not been 
earned by previous labour. A 
genius everywhere profuse, striking, 
vigorous, but which mixes indis- 
criminately weeds and flowers, 
utters itself always at random, and 
as often misses as hits its mark. 
Such is, in our opinion, the character 
of the poems wTiich Mrr Browning 
has hitherto published. If his aim 
lias been simply to prove himself a 
clever man, lie has succeeded ; if lie 
has aimed at' making his fellow- 
creatures wiser and happier through 
the talents bestowed upon him, his 
success has fallen miserably short of 
* frjiat might have been attained by 
the simple resolution to speak as 
intelligibly as he could what ho had 
to say. Sis new volumes have pre- 
cisely the same faults in about the 
# same proportion. We could select 
scarcely one poem from these two 
volumes — with the exception of a par- 
ticular class of poems to be specially 
mentioned — which was not more or* 
less spoiled by the most obvious and 
easily removablo faults, either of 
conception or execution, or both. 
Many of them arc, as they stand, 
utterly unintelligible; the incidents 
to which they refer being neither 
1 stated nor deaucible from the com- 
- ment. Mr. Browning may possibly 
hold the key to these enigmas ; or 
^here and there one of Mr. Brown- 
j0$g’s intimates may guess at the 
circumstances to which the poems 


refer. But this is pure impertinence, 
to publish poems the interpretation 
of which is a private occurrence, or 
a conversation to which the public 
is not admitted, and of which it 
hears only so much as has no mean- 
ing by itself, — just illustrating tho 
selfish temper and carelessness for 
tho gratification of others which lie 
at tho root of all Mr. Browning’s 
faults. Of course Mr. Browning 
has a fine reason to give for what wo 
attribute to carelessness and slovenly 
haste. Ho tells us that : 

Grand, rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables, flowers on furze. 
The better the uncontker : 

Do roses stick like burrs? 

A question we might answer by 
another somewhat more to the pur- 
pose, — Are burrs loved and prized 
like roses ? If an irritat cd feeling of 
having been balked, disappointed, de- 
frauded, be an essential element in 
the impression poetry Bhould make, 
Mr. Browning’s burrs undoubtedly 
often attain their success. Only that 
as the public lias tho option of sub- 
mitting to the burr — infliction or not, 
even this success iH partial. Thon 
again there is a fable applied to 
Keats, of a fisherman on the Tyrian 
coast, who fished up tho murex, of 
which straightway artificers and 
handicraftsmen made purple dyes, 
and dyed silk, and got farno and 
riches, while the poor fisherman to 
whom the raw material of the dye 
was owing got neither. 

Mere conchs ! not fit for warp or woof ! 

Till art comes, — comes to pound and 
squeeze 

And clarify, —refines to proof 

The liquor filtered by degrees. 

While the world stands aloof. 

And Ihere's the-fcxtract, flashed and fine. 

And priced, and saleable at last ! 

And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes 
combine 

To paint the future from the past, 

Put blue into their line. 

Hobbs hints blue, — straight he turtle 
eats. 

Nobbs prints blue, —claret crowns his 
cup. 

Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats, — 

Both gorge. Who fished the murex up f 
What porridge had John Keats ? 

Now, this is both unfair to John 
Keats, and false in feeling besides. 
The author of St. Agnes’ Eve was 
not deficient in art, whatever the 
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boy wlio wrote JEndymion may 
have been ; and the fame of Keats 
stands at least as high as his pro- 
ductions justify, and allows a con- 
siderable margin over for the pro- 
mise of only half-developed powers. 
And the theory itself, that the so- 
called originator in poetry is de- 
frauded of his fame oy the world, 
which bestows its admiration on 
those who seize, and elaborate, and 
refine his imperfect hints, at once 
unduly exaggerates the powers im- 
plied in such originality, and under- 
rates those of the artist whose genius 
absorbs, digests, and reproduces, or- 
ganically recombined, what has been 
less serviceably employed by the dis- 
coverer. Indeed, we are so depen- 
dent on those who have preceded 
us, and those w ho surround us, that 
originality in any other sense than 
that of thorough assimilation and 
reproduction in fresh forms is some- 
what absurd . And to return to Mr. 
Browning’s illustration, w r e suppose 
ho would not coolly argue that the 
fisherman who furnished the ma- 
terial of blue paint was really a 
greater genius than the painter who 
employed it upon a picture. And 
with respect to himself we really do 
not see in what peculiar sense lie can 
justify liis own roughness and ob- 
scurity by any claim of originality. 
The passions he describes are fami- 
liar, — the characters he draws are 
not more new than those of any 
other writer who looks into life for 
his material. Originality, in our 
sense of the word, lie certainly has ; 
that is, he looks about him with his 
own eyes, and not through the spec- 
tacles of school, or sect, or party ; 
he wanders pretty much at w ill 
through God’s and* the Devil's 
world, and does not keep himself 
within four walls, however ample 
and w r cll furnished. That is the 
only meaning of originality that is 
w'orth anything, ana this scarcely 
excludes necessarily the qualities 
of the artist by which alone the 
knowledge gained can be com- 
municated in such a manner as 
to w T in the permanent attention of 
mankind. Keats, his favourite, 
died almost in his nonage, and yet 
in the few years he lived, his art 
grew even more than his genius, if 
we are reluctantly obliged, for the 
sake of clear distinctions, to separate 


what are but form and substance. 
Mr. Brow ning has been before the 
ublic twenty years at least, and 
is art is as aw kward and rude and 
ineffective now as it was at first. 
Neither Keats nor Martin Luther 
will serve his turn for an excuse. 
He had much better ponder on the 
fable he has put into Luther’s 
mouth. Date and dabitur are tw ins 
— God has given to him that he 
might give to others; he has ac- 
cepted the gift, but refused the 
labour implied in the condition. It 
is no question of genius too high 
and noble for the arts of grammar 
and rhythm and phrase, but simply 
of genius allied to a will not resolute 
enough to earn fairly the renow r n it 
seeks, to a vanity seeking by bye- 
ways a royal road to enduring 
poetic fame. And now enough of 
prologuing ; let us sec proof of 
what has been asserted. 

We have charged some of the 
poems of these volumes with being 
utt erly unin tell igible. Will any ono 
venture to solve the riddle of Women 
and 'Doses ? which we quote entire, 
lest it should be supposed the mean- 
ing lurks in some passage omitted:— 

I dream of a red- rose tree. 

And ‘which of its roses three 
Is the dearest rose to me ? 

Round and round, like a dance of snow 
In a dazzling drift, as its guardians, go 
Floating the women faded for ages, 
Sculptured in stone, on the poet’s pages. 
Then follow the women fresh and gay, 
Living and loving and loved to-day. 
Last, in the rear, flee the multitude of 
maidens. 

Beauties unborn. And all, to one ca- 
dence, 

They circle their rose on my rose tree, 

Lear rose, thy term is reached, 

Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached: 
Bees pass it unimpeached. 

•Stay then, stoop, since I cannot climb, 
Y ou, great shapes of the antique time ! 
How shall I fix you, fire you, freeze you, 
Break my heart at your feet to please 
you? 

Oh ! to possess, and be possessed ! 
Hearts that heat ’neath each pallid breast! 
But once of love, the poesy, the passion, 
Brink once and die! — In vain, the same 
fashion, 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 

Bear rose, thy joy’s undimmed ; 
Thy cup is ruby- rimmed, 

Thy^up’s heart nectar-brimmed. 
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Deep as drops from a statue’s plinth 
The bee sucked in by the hyacinth, 

So will I bury me while burning, 
Quench like him at a plunge my yearning, 
Eyes in your eves, lips on your lips ! 
Fold me fast wnere the cincture slips, 
Prison all my soul in eternities of plea- 
sure ! 

Girdle me once 1 But no — in their old 
measure 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 

' Dear rose without a thorn, 

Thy bud's the babe unborn : 

First streak of a new morn. 

Wings, lend wings for the cold, the 
clear ! 

"What's far conquers what is near, 
ltoses will bloom nor want beholders, 
Sprung from the dust where our own 
flesh moulders. 

What shall arrive with tho cycle’s 
change ? 

A novel grace and a beauty Btrange. 

1 will make an Eve, be the artist that 
began her, 

Shaped her to his mind ! — Alas ! in like 
manner 

They ciicle their rose on my rose tree. 

Our next evidence shall be a pair 
of poems, the first of which in 
Browning’s best style ; the second in 
nearly, though not quite, his worst. 
It is not, of course, because tho first 
is tender, devoted, and .full of a 
gracious sweetness, while the second 
represents caprice, affection on the 
wane, the ungracious side of love 
and marriage, that the former is to 
be preferred; but because in the 
former the images are clear, their 
symbolic meaning apprehended with 
net more effort than belongs to poetry 
of this kind, tho rhythm musical, 
and the phrase natural, and in good 
taste, — while in the latter the lan- 
guage of things employed to ex- 
press the sentiment is of the ob- 
scurest interpretation ; the con- 
nexion of the thoughts broken and 
abrupt ; two passages — though the 
poem is so short — disfigured, the one 
by inanity, the other by an allusion, 
the irrelevance of which would 
shock most persons, if its profanity 
did not; and the conclusion most 
lame and impotent. We do not say 
that a wife might not write such a 
poem in playful menace to her hus- 
band, or by way of serious warning, 
and prefer in the latter case to veil 
her serious meaning in a cipher of 
which her husband held the key ; but 
as written for the public it Jtaatrasts 


in all tho points we have mentioned 
most disadvantageous^ with its 
pendant. We mark in italics the 
two passages to which we par- 
ticularly refer above : — 

ONE WAY OF LOVE. 

All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 
Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves, 
And strew them where Pauline may 
pass. 

She will not turn aside 1 Alas ! 

Let them lie. Suppose they die ? 

The chance was they might take her 
eye. 

How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute ! 
To-day I venture all I know. 

She will not hear ray music ? So ! 
Break tho string — fold music’s wing. 
Suppose Pauline had bade mo sing ! 

My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion. — Heaven or 
hell ? • 

She will not give me heaven ? ’Tis well ! 
Lose who may — I still can say, 

Those who win heaven, blost are they. 

ANOTHER WAY OF LOVE. 

June was not over, 

Though past the full, 

And the best of her rosos 
Had yet to blow, 

"When a man I know 
{But shall not discover , 

Since cars are dull , 

And time discloses) 

Turned him and said with a man’s true 
air, 

Half sighing a smile in a yawn, as 
’twere, — 

* If I tire of your June, will she greatly 
care V 

Well, Dear, in- doors with you ! 

True, serene dcadness 
Tries a man’s temper. 

What’s in the blossom 
•June wears on her bosom ? 

Can it clear scores with you ? 
Sweetness and redness, 

Eadem semper/ 

Go, let me care for it greatly or slightly ! 
If June mends her bowers now, your 
hand left unsightly 

By plucking their roses, — my June will 
do rightly. 

And after, for pastime, 

If J une be refulgent ' 

With flowers in completeness^ 

All petals, no prickles, 

Delicious as trickles 
Of wine poured at mass-time , — 
And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness : 
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Or if, with experience of man and of 
spider, 

She use my June- lightning, the strong 
insect ridder. 

To stop the fresh spinning, — why, June 
will consider. 

If Mr. Browning showed symptoms 
of indifference early in his honey- 
moon, this Another Way of Love 
would have been a very pretty and 
meaning reproof and warning to 
him — with the exception of the sacra- 
mental wine allusion, — just the sort* 
of note in verse a poetical wife 
might write to her poetical hus- 
band; but, coram populo, such lover's 
talk of broken sentences, hints sig- 
nificant to the parties talking and 
no one else, is almost impertinent. 
Wo should not of course lay one 
such poem as a very heavy charge 
against any man, but it is a specimen 
of a style which disfigures the ma- 
jority of Mr. Brdwning’s shorter 
poems — a preference for allusive 
writing which has an air of clever- 
ness and refinement, and ends in 
being too often simply unmeaning, 
because it may mean anything or 
nothing. And that most ineffective 
conclusion — why, June will consider 
— is just an example of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s favourite plan of writing a poem 
that, so to speak, leads to nothing, 
has no end, is but a fragment of 
versified talk, as if the very essence 
of art was not to present things com- 
pletely from a particular point of 
view. We have in these volumes 
abundant instances of this most pro- 
voking of faults in a writer whoso 
fragments are good enough to in- 
terest one, — none more striking than 
a comparatively long and liighly- 
wrougnt poem, with the title Childe 
. "Roland to the Dark Toicer <pame. 
The poem consists of thirty-four 
stanzas of six lines each, and is, wc 
suppose, allegorical; but from be- 
ginning to end we can discover no 
hint as to what the allegory means, 
and find only description prepara- 
tory^ to some adventure which is 
to disclose the symbol of the * dark 
tower* and its terrible neighbour- 
hood — but the adventure never 
comes off in the poem, which thus 
closes : — 

There they stood, ranged along the hill- 
sides — met 

To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture t in a sheet of 
flame 
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I saw them and I knew them all. And 
yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And blew. 1 Childe Roland to the 
Lark Totoer came.* 4 

This seems to us very much like 
making a fool of the public, and all 
the worse for the striking ability 
lavished upon the fragment, as if a 
showman should hang round his 
caravan-front with tlio most won-, 
derful pictures of the rarities on 
view inside, and the public after 
‘walking up, walking up,* should 
find nothing behind the front, not 
even four bare walls. We guess 
what the fate of the showman would' 
be if a pump or a pond were at 
hand. Such impatience of the 
labour necessary to work out fino 
conceptions, such a resting satisfied 
with the portico to which a temple 
naturally belongs, is at least as 
good an instance of ‘ indolence 
which aspires to strive’ as the story 
of The Statue and the Bust , one of 
the best poems, undoubtedly, in these 
volumes, interesting in itself as a his- 
tory, and well told in a terza rima 
new, if wo mistake not, to the English 
languago, but as usual with Brown- 
ing, marred by a close, in which a fine 
moral struggles obscurely through 
slovenly phraseology, and — its coun- 
terpart and cause — thought only 
half elaborated. The story is of a 
Grand Duke of Florence, who loved 
and was loved by the bride of one of 
his ministers, both resolving to act 
out their love, and both dallying with 
this purpose till years flew by, and 
the lady and her lover grew old 
and died baffled of their 1 life’s set 
prize.* Before this, however, the 
lady has her bust, in scorn of her 
feebleness of will, executed by Bob- 
bia, and set in the cornice over the 
window at which she used to watch 
the Grand Duke pass daily ; and the 
duke has timself, from a similar 
feeling, cast in bronze, by John of 
Douay, on horseback, in the square, 
looking up to the window where his 
lady-love sat. Mr. Browning fan- 
cies the two in their tombs ponder- 
ing what a gift life was, and sensible 
they had missed its aim, and thus 
delivers his moral of their story : — 

I bear your reproach — * But delay was 
best, 

For thek end was a crime!*— Oh, a 
crim^Bll do 

As welCT reply, to serve for a test, 
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As a virtue golden through and through, 
Sufficient to vindicate itself 
And prove its worth at a moment’s view. 
Must a game be played for the sake of 
pelf? 

Where a button goes, ’twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the veiy Guelph. 
The true has no value beyond the sham. 
As well the counter as coin, I submit, 
When your table’s a hat, and your prizo 
a dram. 

Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venture as truly, use the same skill, 

Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 
If you choose to play — is my principle ! 
Let a man contend to the uttermost 
If or his life’s set prize, be it what it will ! 
Tht) counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawful coin : 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate 
ghost 

Was, the unliPlamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight 'was a crime, I 
say. 

You of the virtue, (we issue join) 

How strive you ? De te, fabula 1 
llero is the bold morality of a 
man who refuses to see life through 
conventional spectacles ; but unless 
one were tolerably familiar witli the 
train of thought that energy of act 
and force of purpose are the most 
important elements in character, 
ami that life is given tfl test these, 
we should hardly make out Mr. 
Browning’s meaning clearly from 
tho slovenly and careless enuncia- 
tion of it in these stanzas. Nor 
ought a poet of Mr. Browning’s 
principles to state thus nakedly 
u luit is only a half-truth after all, 
and which Mr. Browning knows as 
well as wo do to bo only a lialf- 
trulli. But it would have given him 
some trouble, we suppose, to re-write 
these concluding stanzas so as to 
express his meauing loss obscurely, 
and with its proper limitation. So 
he leaves hijs word-puzzles to acute 
people, and his morality to shift for 
itself : one consequence of which 
is that ho has spoiled tho effect of 
what would otherwise bo one of the 
most complete and striking poems 
in his collection. 

Our main object in this paper 
is to show how Mr. Browning de- 
frauds himself of sympathy and 
fame, and his readers of enjoy- 
ment, by not doing justice to 
his own genius, — by wilfulness, ca- 
price, and carelessness. Here is 
a pair of poems that %re short 
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enough to be quoted largely, the 
first of which is almost perfect — 
quite perfect but for an occasional 
awkwardness of phrase, perhaps 
mainly due to the frequency and 
doubling of the rhyme. While the 
second, conceived as tenderly and 
as truly, is wholly sacrificed to a 
metre that is but disjointed prose, 
and an arrangement of rhymes that 
baffles ordinary cars to catch, — 
rhymes that are so to the eye 
merely, like an occasional uninten- 
tional jingling of like sounds in 
careless prose : — 

a woman’s last word. 

Let’s contend no more, Love, 
Strive nor weep — 

All be as before, Love, 

— Only sleep ! 

* * * * 

Be a god and bold me 
With a charm — 

Be a man and fold me 
With thine arm ! 

Teach me, only teach, Love ! 

As I ought 

I will speak thy speoch, Love, 
Think thy thought — 

Meet, if thou require it, 

Both demands, 

Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands ! 

That shall be to-morrow 
Not to- niglit : 

1 must bury sorrow 
Out of sight. 

■ — Must a little weep, Love, 

— Foolish me! 

And so fall asleep. Love, 

Loved by thee. 

IN A YEAR. 

Never any more 
While I live, 

Need I hope to see liis face 
m As before. 

Once his love grown chill, 

Mine may strive- 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 

Single still. 

Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head? 

Strange ? that very way 
Love begun. 

I as little understand * 

Love’s decay. 

* * * * 

Was it wrong to own, 

Being truth ? 

Why should all the giving prove 
His alone? 


II 
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I bad wealth and ease, 

Beauty, youth — 

Since my lover gave me love, 

I gave these. 

That was all I meant, 

— To be just, 

And the passion I had raised 
To content. 

Since ho chose to change 
Gold for dust. 

If I gave him what he praised 
Was it strange? 

Would he loved me yet, 

On and on, 

While I found some way undreamed 
— Paid my debt! 

Gave more life and more. 

Till, all gone, 

He should smile ' She never seemed 
Mine before. 

* What — she felt the while, 

Must I think ? 

Love’s so different with us men , 1 
He should smile. 

* Dying for my sake — 

White and pink ! 

Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break ? 1 

'Dear, the pang is brief. 

Do thy part. 

Have thy pleasure. How perplext 
Grows belief ! 

Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 

Crumble it — and what comes next? 

Is it God ? 

We say that the man who could 
write the first of these poems, and 
did write the second, must ho utterly 
reckless in the employment of his 
faculties, utterly careless whether 
his art produce beauty or de- 
formity. More often, however, 
Mr. Browning’s caprice mixes in 
the same poem the best and 
the worst, and that is to our think- 
ing a still greater Qffence. .The 
two first poems of the collection are 
instances. Love among the Ruins 
is really a description of some such 
place as Old Sarum, vivid with 
touches of wonderful pictorial 
power, hut which is continually 
marred by the sacrifice of meaning 
and appropriate language to a 
metre quite unadapted for the sub- 
ject predominant, though not un- 
a dap ted for the subject indicated in 
the title. Talk about the old city and 
its ruins fills eleven and a half of 
fourteen stanzas, the love occupies a 
stanza and a half, and the moral the 
concluding stanza. How beautiful 
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a poem Browning might have writ- 
ten in this metre had he almost re- 
versed these proportions, and taken 
the pains such a metre demands, 
may be judged from this specimen, 
in which the love is included : — 
And I know, while thus the quiet 
coloured eve 

Smiles to leave 

To their folding, all our many- tinkling 
fleece 

In such peace, 

And the slopes and rills in undistin- 
guished grey 

Melt away — 

That a girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair 

Waits me there 

In the turret, whence the charioteers 
caught soul 

For the goal, 

When the king looked, dticre she looks 
now, breathless, dumb 
Till I come. 

But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 

All the mountains topped with temples, 
?.ll the glades’ Colonnades, 

All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — 
and then, 

All the men ! 

When I do come, she will speak not, 
she will stand, 

Either hand 

On my shoulder, give her eyes the first 
embrace 

Of my face, 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish Bight 
and speech 

Each on each. 

* * « * 

Oh, heart ! oh, blood that freezes, blood 
that burns ! 

Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and 
sin ! 

Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest. 

Love is best ! 

The next poem — A Lovers Quar- 
rel — is one of our especial favourites, 
because it is at once so intensely 
passionate, so Afawrf-like in parts, 
and so thoroughly modern and 
domestic. Yet such stanzas as these 
come in and spoil our pleasure : — 

What’s in the t Times ?* — a scold 
At the emperor deep and cold ; 

He has taken a bride 
To his gruesome side, 

That’s as fair as himself is bold : 

There they sit ermine-stoled, 

And she powders her hair with gold. 
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Gould but November come, 

Were the noisy birds struck dumb 
At the warning slash 
Of his driver's- lash — 

I would laugh like the valiant Thumb 
Facing the castle glum 
And the giant’s fee-faw-fum 1 

Perhaps Mr. Browning would 
justify such writing on tlic ground 
of its representing fairly the tone of 
mind depicted ; but art’s realism is 
surely not to be confounded with 
literalness, the artist’s business is 
not to make people speak and look 
exactly as they would speak and 
look, with all the accidents of human 
weakness about them. It is sparge 
subject to discuss, but surely art is 
not daguerreotyping, even if the 
litoral truth for which we value the 
sun-picture were attainable by the 
artist. Mr Browning seems to us 
wholly to forget this distinction, 
mid in forgetting it to abdicate 
altogether the true function of the 
poet. 

The blemishes wc have been no- 
ticing are blemishes for the piost 
part upon poems of a serious or im- 
passioned cast, and may be classed 
as faults of conception arising from 
impatience and feebleness of pur- 
pose, producing fragments instead 
of wholes ; and as faults of execu- 
tion, where a similar dislike of 
labour and carelessness of perfec- 
tion produce doggrcl. But Mr. 
Browning is fond of the grotesque 
for its own sake. Odd phrases, 
startling rhymes, strange arrange- 
ments, sudden transitions of thought, 
all kinds of eccentricities of style, 
have a fascination for him, we 
imagine, apart from the saving of 
labour accomplished by their m’eans, 
and he writes whole poems appa- 
rently with little other object than 
to indulge this taste. It may 
easily be imagined that the writer 
who cannot keep himself from dog- 
grel in poems intended to convey 
grave thoughts and tender senti- 
ments, will play antics sufficiently 
extravagant when his purpose is to 
set things in the light of a playful 
or a tragical humour. But Mr. 
Browning unfortunately wants both 
wit to furnish the garb of wisdom 
in her sportive moods, and taste to 
warn lum where the dangerous 
edge of sense and nonsense runs. 
He has not feeling enough of con- 


gruitv to venture safely on a style 
in which airy grace and ease of 
movement are the condition of suc- 
cess. IIo tumbles, like a man who 
cannot keep his legs, not like a man 
vho has such perfect command of 
his muscles that ho can balance 
himself in a position of unstable 
equilibrium. Aud when ho seeks 
to exhibit, as ho sometimes does, 
the true grotesque, the blending of 
the tragic and comic, tlio terriblo 
and the ridiculous, he seems to us, 
from a want of earnestness of feel- 
ing, or habitual carelessness of exe- 
cution, to fall short at buffoonery. 
Wc have specimens of both classes 
of poems in these volumes. Old 
Pictures at Florence and Master 
Hugues of Saxe Gotha belong to 
the former ; The Heretics Tragedy 
and Holy- Cross Bay to the latter. 
In not one of these aj*e evidences of 
Mr. Browning’s imagination and 
intellectual capacity wanting — the 
power to bring realities before his 
mind, and the power to think about 
them to some purpose when they 
are there; but what he sees ho 
scrawls on his canvas with such a 
rough and ready hand, and what ho 
thinks he expresses in sueli broken 
hints and such strange jargon, that 
the reader lias a task to perform in 
getting through them, quite unne- 
cessary from any profundity natural 
to the thoughts, or any obscurity to 
the things themselves, and strikingly 
illustrating the truth that the labour 
of a reader is generally in inverse 
proportion to that of* the writer 
whose works he is studying. Here 
is a passage in which Mr. Browning 
is complaining of his ill-luck in find- 
ing no buried scrap of any of the 
earl/ Florentine painters \\ hose 
praises he is singing, and after a 
mere tiresome list of names, about 
as suitable to verso as an auctioneer’s 
catalogue, he goes on : — 

I, that have haunted the dim San 
Spirito, 

(Or was it rather the Ognissanti ?) 
Stood on the altar- stops, patient and 
weary too ! 

Nay, I shall have it yet, detur amanfif 
My Koh-i-noor — or (if that’s a plati- 
tude) 

Jewel of Giamschid, the Persian Soft’s 
eye ! 

So, in anticipative gratitude, 

What if I tako up my harp and pro- 
• phesy ? 

n 3 
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When the hour is ripe, and a certain 
dotard 

Pitched, no parcel that needs in- 
voicing, 

To the worst side of the Mont St. Go- 
thanl, 

Have, to begin by way of rejoicing, 
None of that shooting the sky (blank 
cartridge), 

No civic guards, all plumes and lac- 
quer, 

Hunting lladetzky’s soul like a part- 
ridge 

Over Morcllo with squib and cracker. 

We’ll shoot this time better game and 
bag 'em hot — 

No display at the stone of Dan to, 

But a kind of Witan-agcinot 

(‘Casa Guidi,’ quod vidcas ante) 

To ponder Freedom restored to Florence, 

llow Art may return that departed 
with her. 

Go, hated house, go trace each of the 
Loraine’s ! 

And bring us the - days of Orgagna 
hither. 

How we shall prologuise, how we shall 
perorate. 

Say fit things upon art and history — 
Set truth at blood-heat and the false at 
a zero rate, 

Make of the want of the age no mys- 
tery ! 

Contrast the fructuous and sterile eras, 

Show, monarchy its uncouth cub 
licks 

Out of the bear’s shape to the chi- 
nnera’s — 

Pure Art’s birth being still the re- 
public’s ! 

Is this the style of tiling that 
is to be our latest imiirovement on 
Whistlecraft, or Beppo ? To us it 
appears to be the motley without 
the wit and wisdom it covered ; the 
cap and the bells without the teem- 
ing brain and bright eye. Better 
grave dulness than this spasiliodic 
folly ; better the sober plodding of 
the patient ass along the beaten 
highway of prose than this insane 
kicking up of heels, meaningless 
braying, and sportive breaches of 
asinine manners, in the rich pasture- 
meadow of poetry. 

It was remarked above that one 
class of poems was to be excepted 
from the gcncralconBurc passedupon 
these volumes. Those who are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Browning’s previous 
writings will hardly fail to guess 
that wc allude to compositions in 
which the exhibition of character is 
effected by a single discourse — so- 
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liloquy, conversation, or epistle. 
Mr. Browning’s faults appear less 
in this form than in any other, 
either because a certain laxity of 
style is not unbefitting the colloquial 
character of the subject, and the 
framework admits readily of con- 
siderable discursiveness, and easy 
passing from topic to topic ; or be- 
cause Mr. Browning’s forte really 
lies rather in exhibiting the intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics of 
a man or an ago, than in giving ex- 
pression to the a flections and tho 
passions. Then, too, the loose blank 
verso in which these poems arc ge- 
nerally written, favours that facility 
of execution which he affects. "What- 
ever be the cause or causes, these 
oems certainly appear to us to be 
y lar his best. In the collected 
edition of his works wc prefer My 
Last Duchess , The Bishop orders his 
Tomb at St. P raxed, and The So- 
liloquy of the Spanish Cloister , to 
most of the others ; and in these 
neW volumes, Fra Lippo Lippi , The 
Episile of Karshish, How it strikes a 
Contemporary , Bishop Blourjrain s 
Apology , Andrea del Sarto , and 
Cleon , give us the highest idea of 
Mr. Browning's great abilities, and 
indicate powers of character-paint- 
ing, and of seizing the points of a 
speculative or historical question, 
that would render him a flue bio- 
grapher or essayist. In fact it is 
only where perfection of form is a 
necessary clement in success that 
Mr. Browning fails; and, as we 
have said all along, not from want 
of genius but of art — that is, of 
training, self-restraint, judgment, 
and labour. Unfortunately, to a 
lyric* poet, these qualities are 
scarcely less important than genius. 
Short and perfect is the standard for 
lyric poetry ; the occasional snoozes 
that are allowed to the authors of 
Iliads are unpardonable in Horace 
and Anacreon ; and the general 
brightness, intelligence, and imagi- 
nation. that atone in a prose writer 
for all kinds of faults of stylo and 
incompletenesses of thought, will go 
very little way to base a poet's per- 
manent reputation. But in these 
character-pieces of Browning’s we 
do not ask for more than the vigour 
of a sketch, and that we get. Here, 
for instance, Fra Lippo Lippi, caught 
by the police in a very questionable 
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neighbourhood at night, recounts to 
the chief of the party his early ex- 
perience of life, the wav he became 
a monk, and from a monk, w ho could 
be taught nothing, a painter, who 
could paint anything. 

Thank you ! my head being crammed, 
their walls a blank, 

Never was such prompt disemburdeu- 
ing. 

First, every sort of monk, the black and 
white, 

I drew them, fat and lean : then, folks at 
church. 

From good old gossips waiting to con- 
fess 

Their cribs of barrel-droppings, candle- 
ends, — 

To the breathless fellow at the altar- 
foot, 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting 
there 

With the little children round him in a 
row 

Of admiration, half for liis beard and half 
For that white anger of his victim’s son 
Shaking a list at him with one fierce 
arm, 

Signing himself with the other because 
of Christ # 

(Whose sad face on the cross sees only 
this 

After the passion of a thousand years) 
Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her 
head • 

Which the intense eyes looked through, 
came at eve 

On tip-toc, said a word, dropped in a 
loaf, 

Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of 
flowers 

The brute took growling, prayed, and 
then was gone. 

I painted all, then cried ‘ ’tis ask and 
have — 

Choose, for more’s ready !’ 

* * * * 

You be judge ! 
You speak no Latin more than I, be- 
like — 

However, you’re my man, you’ve seen 
the world 

— The beauty and the wonder and the 
power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, 
lights and shades. 

Changes, surprises, — and God made it 
all! 

— For what ? do you feel thankful, ay or 
no, 

For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s 
line, 

The mountain round it and the sky 
above, 

Much more the figures of man, woman, 
child, 


These are the frame to ? What’s it all 
about ? 

To be passed o’er, despised ? or dwelt 
upon, 

Wondered at ? oh, this last of course, 
you say. 

But why not do as well as say, — paint 
these 

Just as they arc, careless what comes of 
it? 

God’s works — paint anyone, and count 
it crime 

To let a truth slip. Don’t object, * His 
works 

Are here already — nature is complete : 
Suppose you reproduce her — (which you 
can’t) 

There’s no advantage! you must beat 
her, then.’ 

For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that 
we love 

First when wc sec them painted, things 
we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to sec ; 
And so they aro better, painted — better 
to us, # 

Which is the same thing. Art was given 
for that — 

God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 

We do not think any other of tho 
poems of this class equal on the 
whole to this, but they are all inte- 
resting, and thoroughly well worth 
reading. 

And now, in closing Mr. Brown- 
ing’s volumes we hope neither he 
nor any of our readers will for a 
moment mistake tho tone and inten- 
tion of our remarks. If we valued 
Mr. Browning’s abilities at a lower 
rate, we certainly should have 
treated his faults with more leniency, 
and should have had no difficulty in 
filling our pages with admirable 
passages, and some few almost per- 
fect poems. Compared with ninety- 
ninyp of a hundred volumes of contem- 
porary poetry, these of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s arc a treasury of beauty, and 
sense, and feeling; and it is just 
because wc feel how great Mr. 
Browning’s capacity is still — though 
his vices of stylo have the strength 
of indurate habits — that wc think 
criticism worth bestowing upon 
him. There is not more than ono 
poet of the present day whoso 
genius is superior to his. If Mr. 
Tennyson is not to be brought into 
comparison with him, it is, however, 
mainly because he respects himself 
and respects the public, and is too 
grateful to his Master for the gifts 
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lie has bestowed upon him to play 
tricks willi himself. He gives the 
world of his best, and the world 
honours him, and .will go on to 
honour him increasingly. If Mr. 
Browning covets his fame and use- 
fulness, ho must show the same 
sensitive artistic conscience, which 
is after all but acting on the prin- 
ciple that great talents are given 
men for the glory of God and the 
good of mankind. And if lie wants 
higher authority for this recommen- 
dation than ours, or than liis own 
best sense upon the matter, let him 
take to heart w r hat England’s second 
greatest dramatist said of her 
greatest dramatist and poet; und 
not scorn to follow advice drawn by 
Ben Jonson from Shakspearc’B ex- 
ample. lie probably knows tbo 


lines well enough, but they deserve 
to bo constantly repeated, and 
written in letters of gold round the 
cornice of every poet’s study : — 

1 Yet must I not give Nature all : thy 
art, 

My gentle Shakspere, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be. 
His art doth give the fashion ; and, that 
he 

Who casts to write a living line, must 
sweat 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second 
heat 

Upon tho Muses’ anvil ; turn the same 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to 
frame ; 

Or, for tho laurel, lie may gain a scorn, — 
For a good poet’s made as woll as born : 
And such wort thou.* 

G. B.-T. C. C. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITY REFORM* 


T HE Scotch Universities seem to 
have enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion in the early part of this cen- 
tury than they do at present. Their 
former fame w as due in part to the 
eminence of individual professors, 
and in part to the fact of their 
teaching being more in harmony 
with the intellectual life of that 
time than the system of studies then 
pursued at the English universities. 
This reputation reilcctcd its lustre 
on a later period, and the country 
for a long time remained satisfied 
with the efficiency of its academic 
institutions. Of late years however 
a desire for important reforms has 
sprung up, both within the universi- 
ties themselves and outside their 
walls, among persons who are keenly 
alive to the necessity flf raising the 
tone of the higher education in Scot- 
land. The theological differences 
in the country have helped to draw 
attention to this subject, and one 
great result has already been 
gained by the abolition of religious 
tests', which were formerly imposed 
upon all professors. The discus- 
sions about English University Re- 
form contributed in some degree to 
rouse a similar spirit in the north ; 
and the agitation about * Scotch 


grievances’ lias drawn attention to 
tlifj deficiencies of the universities, 
at lepst in the way of endowments. 
But the practical importance of tho 
subject has been forced upon public 
attention by the results of the late 
examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. The Scotch universities 
w T hen for the first time brought into 
competition with the sister institu- 
tions of England and Ireland, did 
not maintain an equal place. Yet 
the examination was calculated to 
favour a student who had been suc- 
cessfully trained in a wide range of 
studies, and in whom those general 
literary and speculative interests 
had been developed, which tho 
northern universities are supposed 
to foster. It has been urged as an 
excuse for this failuro that Scotch 
candidates were at a disadvantage, 
owing to the fact that- none of the 
examiners were selected from tho 
northern unfVersities. We do not 
believe that the result was materially 
affected by this circumstance. What- 
ever w T cre the merits or defects of 
the papers set on English history 
and literature, on classics, on mental 


philosophy, &c., they certainly ap- 
pear to have been quite free from the 
fault of reflecting the peculiarities of 
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any system of teaching. Yet it 
seems only fair that on a future oc- 
casion the Scotch universities should 
be represented in the examination, 
as well os those of England and Ire- 
land. 

But we think that those have 
done more wisely who, instead of 
suggesting excuses for Scotch 
failure, or trying to throw discredit 
on the whole principle of examina- 
tions, have sought a remedy for the 
evil in a proposed reform of the 
universities. The question has been 
ably and temperately discussed in 
most of the leading newspapers in 
Edinburgh. An association has 
been formed for 4 the extension of 
the universities/ which besides con- 
taining the names of some of the 
most eminent members of the 
Scotch bar, and of the Scotch col- 
legiate bodies, has received the 
adhesion of two of the most illus- 
trious men of the present day — Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Macaulay. The 
association, in its printed circular, 
calls attention to the Indian exami- 
nations, and expressly statesf, that 
in the present condition of educa- 
tion it is 4 extremely unlikely that 
young men, who are educated in 
the universities of Scotland, will be 
able in general to compete success- 
fully with their rivals from other 
universities.' The question has 
moreover been stamped as one of 
public interest, by being made the 
subject of a leading article in The 
Times , of Thursday, Nov. 22nd. 

• We propose briefly to discuss the 
subject, as we do not entirely agree 
cither with the views announced in 
the circular of tho 4 association,' nor 
altogether with those eloquently 
and humorously expressed by Pro- 
fessor Blackic, m the pamphlet, the 
title of which we have prefixed to 
this article. 

But on one point* we wish to 
guard ourselves against miscon- 
struction. Wo regard the throw- 
ing open of the Indian appointments 
as a fitting occasion, but not as the 
main ground or reason for directing 
attention to the present state of 
academic teaching in Scotland. If 
we thought, as some seem to think, 
that there was any danger of our 
universities renouncing their true, 
or at least their ideal office of foster- 
ing the speculative intellect of the 


country, and sinking into mere 
training seminaries for the attain- 
ment of valuable prizes, we should 
regard the tlqjpwing open of these 
appointments as a great evil in- 
stead of being a great blessing to 
the cause of education. But the 
fear that some persons entertain of 
the success of what is called ‘ cram- 
ming’ for examinations, implies an 
unworthy distrust of the intellectual 
qualifications of examiners. So long 
as they are appointed from the elite 
of the different universities in tho 
country, wo have full confidence 
that well-disciplined faculty, origi- 
nality, and power of mind, good 
sense, taste, and general culture 
will tell more in favour of a candi- 
date than accumulated stores of 
heterogeneous information. Tho 
belief in the powers of 4 cramming* 
is chiefly found among persons 
who have had no experience in 
university examinations, or in llioso 
who, having tried its effects unsuc- 
cessfully in their own cases, attri- 
bute their rivals’ superiority to a 
more efficient prosecution of the 
same process. The Scotch univer- 
sities may look to their chances of 
obtaining their share of the prizes 
open to the country by producing 
better educated students — a result 
more likely to be obtained by a 
more thorough system of teaching — 
as distinguished from merely lec- 
turing on — the existing branches of 
study, than by founding new profes- 
sorial chairs for all the special sub- 
jects required by the examination. 

Professor Blackie deserves the 
greatest credit and the warmest 
thanks of all university reformers, 
for the boldness with, which he tells 
hi% countrymen things, which, if 
truo, must bo extremely disagree- 
able to many of liis readers. Wo 
heartily agree with many of his 
view s and suggestions ; we differ 
from him on some questions, and 
are inclined to put great stress on 
certain points not touched by him 
at all. In the first place, he seems 
to us to lay too much stress on the 
advancement of special learnings as 
being the proper function of a uni- 
versity. We do not sympathize 
very strongly in his wish to find a 
qualified 4 professor of phlebotomy * 
in a person 4 w ho will explain to you 
the whole theory and history of 
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blood-letting, from tlio precepts of 
earliest Egyptian drugmen in pre- 
Homeric times, to the dietetic pro- 
tests of Erasistratus^f Ceos, in the 
third century before Christ/ Ac. 
Yet, though regarding well- trained 
power of mind as more important 
than learning, \vc agree with him 
that it is not creditable to the Scotch 
universities that ‘the few men who 
have done something to support our 
national reputation for scholarship 
and research arc not academical 
men at all/ We believe that his 
own translation of /Eschylus, and 
the writings of Professor lianisay, 
of Glasgow, might be mentioned in 
qualification of this statement ; but 
the general truth must be admitted, 
that the Scotch universities, what- 
ever they may have done or may be 
doing by teaching, have of late con- 
tributed very little by writing to the 
advancement of learning and scho- 
larship. Nor have they maintained 
their ancient reputation by the 
production of original works on 
Mental philosophy. The only com- 

E lete work lately emanating from a 
cotch university, that testifies to 
the world that the countrymen of 
Hume and Adam Smith have not 
lost the faculty of abstract specula- 
tion that once distinguished them, 
is The Institutes of Metaphysic , 
by Professor Eerrier, of St. An- 
drew’s. While w e do not think 
that the production of original 
or standard w'oi'ks is the special 
function of a university, yet their 
entire absence is indicative of some 
want of vigour or enthusiasm on the 
part of professors. f J^he delight in 
extending the limits of know ledge, 
and the impulse to communicate 
discovery, will not in general^ be 
satisfied with the limited audience 
of a class-room. 

Still a university, though failing 
to promote any special departments 
of learning, may do its work effi- 
ciently by imparting a good general 
education to its students, and there- 
by elevating the tone of thought, 
feeling, and character throughout 
the country. Do the Scotch uni- 
versities in this respect satisfy our 
demands upon themP If we give 
but a qualified affirmation to this 
question, we must emphatically state 
that the cause of partial failure is 
not any want of ability or of con- 


scientious labour on the part of the 
teachers, nor is it the absence of in- 
dustry, zeal, and attention on the 
part of a very considerable portion 
of the students. We must answer, 
that if there are within the univer- 
sities a considerable number of stu- 
dents of high attainments, wide 
and accurate knowledge, and liberal 
culture, there are no means of pub- 
licly ascertaining their existence. 
While the teaching of the diffident 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge is 
constantly tested by examinations, in 
which the pupils of different# Tutors 
compete with one another, and are 
ranked according to their merits by 
an independent tribunal of exa- 
miners, the teaching of each of the 
Scotch Professors is tested solely 
by himself. The number of gradu- 
ates is small in comparison with that 
of the students attending the uni- 
versities : in the examination for 
degrees, each professor examines 
liis own students on his own sub- 
ject; lie is the sole judge of their 
attainments and of the success of 
his own labours. The public may 
know' that a professor is a popular 
and eloquent lecturer ; he may at 
the same time be a sound, thorough, 
and successful teacher, but tliero 
are really no means of ascertaining 
this, and no motive, except his ow r n 
sense of duty and love or his voca- 
tion, to induce him to aim at tho 
reality rather than the appearance 
of good teaching. 

Not only is there no adequato 
test of successful study, but there is 
also no sufficient encouragement to 
the student, lie can look neither 
to emolument, nor to recognised 
honour, nor to a good start in his 
profession as the reward of his 
labours. The highest testimony to 
his merit, is a gold medal or a book, 
generally of showy binding and 
uninteresting* contents, — which is 
hardly the kind of recognition cal- 
culated to make him feel that he has 
assed beyond the state of a school- 
oy. There is further little ^or 
nothing in the system of the Scotch 
universities capable of calling forth 
and directing that concentration of 
attention, memory, and thought, im- 
plied in grasping a subject as a- 
whole, and mastering it minutely in 
its details, which many hold, and- 
wo think wisely, to be the most 
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useful of all the agencies employed 
in educating a man's intellect. 

But the greatest evil with which 
the Scotch universities have to con- 
tend is one which Professor Blackie 
most strongly and most justly 
presses on public attention, viz., 
that they have to fulfil — and that 
necessarily with most inadequate 
success — the functions of prepara- 
tory schools. It is by no means 
uncommon for students to enter tho 
university with no previous know- 
ledge of Greek or mathematics, with 
little Latin, and that little very in- 
accurately known. They come up 
at all ages — from tw elve and thir- 
teen to forty, sometimes still later. 
In some cases the numbers attend- 
ing the junior classes amount to 
nearly tw T o hundred students. They 
are under no kind of discipline when 
out of the class-room ; they remain 
for six months at college, return to 
their homes in summer, resume their 
studies in the following w inter, and 
frequently in this immature state of 
preparation enter upon the studies 
of logic and mental philosophy. Of 
course, this is not a true description 
of all ; — to those students w hose 
parents reside in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow', an opportunity is afforded 
of obtaining a good school training, 
and while attending the college 
classes they enjoy the advantages of 
home discipline. But even these 
students oi whom wo speak, most 
frequently enter the universities at 
an age quite unsuited for professorial 
teaching and for academic freedom. 
They would in general make much 
more progress at- school. It is im- 
possible for the most devoted pro- 
fessor to teach Latin or Greek accu- 
rately to a large and heterogeneous 
class of students with the limited 
control that he possesses over their 
private studies, and with tho limited 
timo that he is able to devote to 
each individual case. Whatever else 
may be taught by professorial lec- 
tures, or even professorial catechis- 
ing, the foundations of accurate 
scholarship must be laid in school 
training or private reading and 
tuition. Of what use is it to teach 
philosophical principles of grammar 
and philology to lads who do not 
understand the commonest con- 
structions, or recognise the most 
ordinary inflexions, or know r the 


meaning of the simplest words P 
flow is it possible to infuse an 
enthusiasm for Greek literature 
into those who can merely blunder 
through a book or two of Homer 
and Herodotus with the help of 
a translation P Even the better 
students very rarely have read so 
accurately and extensively as to be 
capable of any real insight into 
philological cnticism, or into the 
spirit of Greek literature, history, 
and philosophy. Professors of tho 
ancient languages never ran do tho 
work of schoolmasters adequately, 
nor can they satisfy their ow n views 
of professorial teaching, until they 
have to deal with students well- 
trained previously, and able and 
w illing to combine extensive private 
reading w ith attendance on college 
lectures. 

We heartily agree with all that 
Professor Bl&ckic says on this sub- 
ject, and we believe that no real 
reform can take place in university 
teaching until the burgh schools aro 
re-organized and better endowed. 
We believe, also, that in tbc larger 
universities at least sound teaching 
cannot be imparted to the great 
mass of the students, unless the 
labours of the professor be supple- 
mented by those of a tutor or 
assistant, who may attend to tho 
grammatical drilling of the less 
advanced students, and may exer- 
cise a personal superintendence over 
the private studies and composition 
of the better class of scholars. 

Two measures the universities 
might adopt without difficulty, 
which would be sure to have a most 
beneficial effect upon the schools. 
First, they might adopt universally 
•-what h»s been adopted lately in 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew' ’s — the 
practice of holding an entrance ex- 
amination, which ml students should 
be required to pass. At first they 
might have to content themselves 
with exacting very little previous 
know ledge, but the standard might 
be from year to year considerably 
raised. This requirement would very 
soon act in raising the teaching of 
the schools. It would bo regarded 
by tho community among whom he 
lived as disgraceful in a schoolmaster 
to have many of his pupils rejected; 
ho would have to exert himself to 
meet the demands made upon them ; 
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and wc should hope also that it 
would be regarded as disgraceful 
in the patrons of schools to appoint 
unqualified persons from any con- 
sideration of personal favour or 
sectarian sympathy. We can un- 
derstand no ground on which this 
reform can be opposed, except the 
vested rights of apathy and indo- 
lence. In the second place, the few 
endowments in the way of entrance 
bursaries that Scotch students enjoy 
should be all awarded by examina- 
tion on the subjects of school educa- 
tion — such as Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, English composition. As 
a proof of the necessity of some 
change in the mode of administering 
the few endowments of the kind, we 
may mention this fact, that in one 
of the universities, while the few 
open bursaries obtained by fair 
competition do not amount to £10 
a-year, there are three bursaries of 
£90 a-year for nine years, enjoyed 
by students who would have had no 
chance of being successful in an 
open competition. The ground of 
their good fortune is solely the 
accident of their name. Any com- 
ment on this fact would be thrown 
away on those who hold that the 
founder of a bursary or fellowship 
may retain for all time the exact dis- 
posal of the property that belonged 
to him in his lifetime ; for those wdio 
do not believe in such inalienable 
rights any comment would be super- 
fluous. 

In regard to the actual studies 
pursued within the universities, tlic 
ordinary ‘curriculum’ (as it is called) 
comprises Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, logic, rhetoric, moral and 
natural philosophy. Before con- 
sidering the propriety o£ extending 
the sphere of studies, a few words 
may be said on the mode in which 
these different branches of know- 
ledge are taught. In regard to the 
Bubiccls of mathematics and natural 
philosophy w r c do not feel qualified 
to fonh an opinion. If we might 
judge from the very eminent success 
attained by several Scotch students 
at Cambridge, we should conclude 
that these branches of know ledge 
were not only (as they un- 
doubtedly are) most honourably 
represented, but were also most 
efficiently taught in Scotland. The 
other branches of knowledge are 


as honourably represented, but are 
perhaps less suited to the mode of 
instruction pursued in the Scotch 
colleges, ana in some measure ne- 
cessitated by the limited means for 
procuring books at the disposal of 
the studentB. 

The education of the student’s 
mind is formed principally by listen- 
ing to lectures, taking copious notes 
of them, and reproducing, from day 
to day, or from week to week, in ex- 
aminations and written essays, tho 
knowledge thus acquired. In the 
classical departments the prepara- 
tion of a short daily lesBon is also 
required in most of tho classes, and 
the students arc called up ‘ to con- 
strue,’ and are examined in the 
same way as in a school. Now the 
system of teaching mainly by lec- 
tures is calculated indeed to de- 
velope the faculty of attention ; and 
the practice of writing essays from 
the notes of the professor’s lectures 
may foster a rhetorical fluency of 
style, and an ingenuity in spinning 
theories out of words. But there is 
little in c this mode of teaching, unless 
it be carried on in combination w ith 
extensive private reading, calculated 
to exercise the memory or the judg- 
ment, to awaken originality of mind, 
to train the students to accuracy or 
concentration of thought, to bring 
their faculties into contact w’ith 
living realities, or to impart a true 
insight into anything. The greatest 
evil arising from this system is tho 
tendency, so soon acquired, to sub- 
stitute words for things — to argue 
about, and to draw conclusions 
from the terms used by the pro- 
fessor, which, while representing 
true ideas to him, may be but 
misty abstractions or empty sounds 
to the student. The classical stu- 
dent, if he docs not read .and think 
for himself, learns, from the ablest 

J selections of his professor, to trans- 
ate a difficult passage by rote, 
to quote lines that he cannot con- 
strue from authors that he has never 
seen, to accumulate in his note-hook 
information and opinions which ho 
never verifies, and to satisfy himself 
with knowing results when the 
mere results are of little importance, 
and when their value depends on 
the process by wffiich they were 
reached, and the truths with which 
they are connected. The value of 
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lectures on literary and philo- 
sophical subjects is in proportion 
to the previous culture and know- 
ledge oi the hearer. Their principal 
use is to communicate impulse ; 
to give life and freshness to a 
subject ; to elevate the feeling and 
the imagination of the student ; to 
suggest new trains of thought to 
him ; to impart unity to details, and 
to show the relation of different 
parts to a whole question — oc- 
casionally to bring together infor- 
mation from scattered sources not 
accessible to him — but they ought 
never to supersede the self-educa- 
tion derived from books and quiet 
thought. 

We believe, too, that more might 
be made than at present of the func- 
tion of examiner vested in the pro- 
fessor, if, besides catechizing the 
student from day to day on the 
lesson prepared on the previous 
night, ho were to test his power of 
mastering a subject or work re- 
quiring a continuous effort of mind, 
method and concentration of 
thought, the power of insight, and 
of assimilating the ideas of a higher 
intellect. If occasional searching 
examinations took the place of, or 
were added to the daiiy catechizing, 
there is every reason to expect, 
among other good results, that the 
long summer vacations would bo 
spent more profitably by the students 
than at present. Such examinations 
do exist in some of the universities, 
chiefly in the classical departments, 
and many students who nave taken 
part in them look back upon them 
as much the most improving part of 
their academic career.” 

We proceed now to consider the 
propriety of extending the ‘curri- 
culum’ of Btudics, and here we find 
ourselves, at varianeo with the views 
propounded by the associatidfr for 
the extension of 4be universities. 
We believe that our difference with 
them rests mainly on this— that the 
propounders of those views desire 
to combine the two-fold objects of 
academic reform (by which we 
understand reform in the means and 
appliances of education), and the 
endowment of speculative studies 
on their own account. With both 
objects we sympathize ; but the first 
we think most imperatively de- 
manded at present, and the two ob- 


jects may be pursued separately. 
Why should the endowment of lite- 
rature necessarily take the form of a 
professorship, unless where teaching 
goes along with it P We think thore 
is a chance that public opposition to 
the latter object may endanger the 
success of the former, for which 
public sympathy may otherwise be 
expected. 

The chief practical object pro- 
posed by the ‘ Association for the ex- 
tension of Scotch Universities, ’ is the 
endowment of additional professor- 
ships. In considering whether these 
additional endowments are required, 
we regard them solely in reference 
to education. If it is said that tho 
State should support science and 
literature on their own account, we 
answer that that is not the question 
we are at present discussing. We do 
not wish the practical subject of 
university reform to be mixed up 
with a political question of great 
difficulty aud uncertainty. It is a 
question that does not apply to Scot- 
land alone. London, Manchester, 
and Dublin have at least as good 
claims to such endowments as Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow". 

The following subjects, then, are 
specified by the Association as sug- 
gested in the meantime for endow- 
ment : — 

1. Constitutional Law and His- 

tory. 

2. Political Economy. 

3. International Law and Diplo- 

macy. 

4. JSnglish Language and Litera- 

ture. 

5. History of Philosophy, Ancient 

and Modern. 

6. Metaphysics apart from Logic 
, and Ethics. 

7. Modern Continental Litera- 

ture — Teutonic, 

8. Modem Continental Litera- 

ture — Rom anic. 

9. Comparative Philology and the 

Science of Races. 

10. History of Art ; 
all subjects of great interest and 
importance, and deserving of being 
represented in the Scotch or any 
other universities, provided that 
both pecuniary endowments and 
the mental capacities of young stu- 
dents were unlimited. Is it pro- 
posed that ten new chairs should be 
founded in each of the Scotch uni- 
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vcrsitics ? If not, an act of injustice 
is committed against those excluded, 
not only on the ground that public 
endow nients are granted to some 
and w ithheld from others, but also 
because these new chairs, if practi- 
cally useful, will tend to withdraw 
the ablest students from the less 
to the more favoured universities. 
Perhaps, if convinced that they 
were imperatively demanded for the 
higher education of the country, the 
provincial universities might waive 
their claims in favour of that of the 
metropolis. 13ut is there any reason 
to believe that thoy will be practi- 
cally useful for education P Is it 
roposed that these subjects should 
e made part of the regular course 
of study? If not, wo have some 
experience to guide us to the con- 
clusion that they will become some- 
thing like sinecures for learned and 
able men, who, though endowed w ith 
all the will and power to teach and 
lecture, may find only bare w alls to 
exercise these faculties upon. Wo 
have the instance of the chair of As- 
tronomy in Glasgow, adorned by a 
man of genius, one of the most elo- 
quent and popular lecturers, and one 
of the most accomplished gentlemen 
in Scotland, who, though willing and 
anxious to teach, is unable to pro- 
cure a class. In the same university 
a chair was founded for civil en- 
gineering, which seemed to be espe- 
cially demanded for practical use in 
a great commercial and manufac- 
turing city. The demand for in- 
struction on this subject proved so 
small, that it was not thought neces- 
sary for tlio professor even to reside 
for any period of the year in Glas- 
gow r . There already exists a chair 
of Universal History in JSdinburglj, 
adorned, >ve believe, by as learned 
and accomplished a gentleman as is 
likely to be found to fill any of the 
ten new chairs, lie too is unable 
to procure a class. Many more such 
instances might be quoted. And, 
further, the example of Oxford and 
Cambridge may serve as a w arning 
not to burden Scotch universities — 
for the present at least — w ith pro- 
fessorial chairs, upon w hich attend- 
ance is not imperative on the student. 

But is it proposed to make these 
studies a part of the regular ‘ cur- 
riculum*? Surely not all of them. 
Some of them we should gladly 


welcome as indispensable. The 
minute study and thorough mastery 
of some eras of ancient and mo- 
dern history — a study implying 
not the mere knowledge of a dry 
catalogue of facts, acquired from a 
modern compendium, bui an insight 
into the spirit and life of past times, t 
and a philosophical appreciation of 
their bearing on civilization, de- 
rived, not from a priori theories of 
human natu'rc, but from the induc- 
tive comparison of facts — is not only 
on© of the finest exercises both of 
the understanding and of the ima- 
gination, but would be ♦peculiarly 
serviceable as a counteraction to the 
rhetorical and what are called the 
metaphysical tendencies of Scotch 
education. Wc should gladly seo 
professorships of history established 
in all the universities, provided that 
their object was genuine and tho- 
rough teaching, as well as able 
lecturing and historical speculation 
and discovery. 

But we cannot afford to give up 
any subject in the existing curricu- 
lum ; nor is the capacity of ordinary 
students fitted to master many more. 
Wo should not like to see them 
filling their note-books with more 
undigested matter, cramping the 
natural heal thy grow th of their 
minds, and leaving themselves no 
timo to think or read, or to enjoy 
their youth. We should not like 
to see lads of eighteen puzzling 
themselves w r ith the question, whe- 
ther they were to believe in the 
views of the professor of meta- 
physics, or of logic, or of ethics, or 
of the history of philosophy ; for 
we do not understand how the three 
last subjects can be treated without 
reference to the first, and we do 
not see how, in the present state of 
opinion, there is likely to bo agrec- 
mei#on that. Above all, we should 
feel a moral repugnance at the idea 
of young men who could not read 
Italian or German writing essays 
(from their notes on their professor's 
lectures) on the genius of Dante, -or 
dashing off criticisms on Faust and 
the Niehelungcn Lied , with enthusi- 
astic pens, to which the exercises 
in Ollendorf would present insur- 
mountable difficulties. Political eco- 
nomy is already t aug ht in most of 
the universities. When the works 
of Mill, Bicardo, and Adam Smith 
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can be got from the libraries, a for a standard of examination 
Btudent who has been well trained much higher than that passed by 
in other studies will not need a pro- ordinary students. To a very limited 
fessor specially and entirely devoted extent this is done by the uni- 
to this subject, though he may be, versities at present ; but it might 
as he now is, assisted in his studies be carried out far moro thoroughly 
by the occasional lectures and exami- if the honour attending success w T as 
nations of a professor. It is surely duly recognised. We do not see 
part of the business of the existing why the honour of obtaining a 
professors of mental philosophy to ‘first class’ in the Scotch universities 
communicate their views on the his- should not be as much prized in 
torical progress and evolution of Scotland as similar honours obtained 
thought. As regards the claims of at Oxford and Cambridge arc in 
English literature, wo have sufficient England. No doubt a stronger 
faith in the genial enthusiasm of stimulus would be given if endow- # 
youth to believe that they will be merits w T erc attached to such success, 
better served by leaving the students and we trust that, if additional en- 
more leisure, than by the eternal dowments arc granted, or in any way 
din of (his new machinery of able raised for the Scotch universities, a 
and eloquent lecturing. considerable portion of them may 

We believe in short that the be devoted to this purpose. We 
endowment of these additional chairs believe that the honour attaching to 
is not imperatively demanded at a 1 good degree ’ in the English 
present, that some of them would, universities "depends mainly on 
if active, introduce confusion and three conditions : firstly, on the high 
further division into a system of standard of attainment required of 
education, of which one of the groat the candidates in the different 
defects is the absence of any combi- branches of knowledge oil which 
nation and subordination of lEbour ;* they are examined ; secondly, on the 
if inactive, would become cumber- number of the candidates and the 
some excrescences. On the other wide extent of the field from which 
hand, reform in the teaching of the they arc drawn, in consequence of 
regular branches of education, and which the merits not only or the con- 
additional endowments for develop- didates themselves, but also of all the 
ing the energies of the Burgh colleges within the university, and, 
schools, and for the encouragement in some measure, of all the great 
of deserving students, anct their schools in the country are tested ; 
maintenance for a few years after and thirdly, on the independence and 
finishing their academic course, are disinterestedness of the tribunal by 
imperatively demanded. which the candidates are examined. 

Our limits will permit us only If honours obtained in the Scotch 
very briefly to consider what per- universities are to receive similar 
haps is the most important part of recognition, the required standard 
our subject, viz., the ‘outlet’ from of attainment must be raised, the 
tlio universities into the different different colleges or nniocrsitics (for 
callings of life. We believe that tiie words are really synonymous in. 
the proiicienoy of every student Scotland) must compete with one 
should bo.testcd by a final examina- another, the candidates must he 
tion, and that instead of the cor-, tested by a tribunal independent of 
tificates of attendance on the dill'c- their teachers . If a student at 
rent classes now given by each pro- present obtains first class honours 
fessor, a certificate of having passed m a Scotch university, his merit is 
this examination should be the not appreciated, because there is no 
stamp of university recognition, means of ascertaining its value. A 
The more proficient students should 1 first class,’ for instance, in one 
be encouraged to prepare themselves university might, for all the public 

* The professors act too much like independent teachers, each tied down to one 
definite subject, and too little like members of an organized body. It might be 
difficult to introduce the study of Plato, for instance, into ono of the universities, 
from a feeling that a Professor of Greek was not entitled to discuss philosophy, nor 
a Professor of Moral Philosophy to read Greek, with his pupils. 
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c an tell, be granted more easily than 
an ordinary degree in another. No 
person can know anything whatever 
of the real proficiency of the can- 
didate except his examiner on each 
subject, who at present is the same 
person, by whom he has been in- 
structed on that subject. It is not 
desired that the professors should 
necessarily be excluded from the 
office of examiners for degrees, but 
that they should be associated in 
the office with other persons, and 
that in no case should they be the 
sole tribunal by which the merits 
of their ow n pupils are ascertained. 

We shall briefly indicate the ad- 
vantages likely to arise from bringing 
the students of the different colleges 
into competition with one another 
before an independent tribunal:— 
the additional publicity given to the 
results of academic teaching; the 
stimulus thus applied' to the pro- 
fessors, and the necessity imposed 
on them, both of zealous and efficient 
teaching, and of keeping pace with 
the educational progress of their 
time ; the reality of the honour which 
will result to the successful candi- 
dates in so wide a competition ; the 
stimulus that the prospect of com- 
peting with unknown antagonists 
will give to the most advanced 
students in the different colleges; 
the substitution of a manly for a 
boyish method of study, from the 
necessity imposed on the students 
of mastering a subject, instead of 
•preparing a daily lesson; of grap- 
pling with the materials of educa- 
tion as a whole, instead of being 
merely immersed from day to day 
in unmeaning details: the proba- 
bility that part of the long summer 
vacations, now often wasted even by 
the best students, will henceforth 
be properly employed in private 
study, to which this final examina- 
tion will afford an adequate motive 
and 9. steady direction : the training 
in examinations thus supplied, which 
will give to Scotch students a better 
chance of competing for Indian ap- 
pointments, &c., with their English 
and Irish rivals. Provided that the 
different universities were willing 
to lay aside all jealousies of one 
another, and professors to make 
some sacrifice of personal dignity 
in favour of a national good, we 
cannot Bee any real objection to the 


adoption of this scheme. We have 
heard such as the following urged : 
— that the prospect of honour with- 
out emolument will not be a suffi- 
cient motive for oxertion on the 
part of the students. 

We answer (though the whole 
question of additional endowment is 
too wide for our present discussion), 
that wc may fairly hope to seo 
some emolument granted to the 
most successful candidates, sufficient 
to help them in the first years of 
professional life, or to support them 
while prosecuting their further 
studies, though not sufficient to 
tempt them to lapse into a life of 
ease and idleness. But in any ease, 
by the proposed scheme thero is 
nothing withdrawn from such sti- 
mulus to exertion as at present ex- 
ists. Those who are familiar with 
the excessive ambition with which 
Scotch students at present strive 
for trifling honours in their own 
classes, which are only heard of 
within their college and in their 
own homes, might be inclined to fear 
that the stimulus of concentrating 
all their efforts on the attainment of 
an honour, sure to be recognised by 
the country, and to be accepted as 
a test of ability and industry in en- 
tering on any profession, likely, too, 
to lead to such appointments as pro- 
fessorial chairs and the best endowed 
masterships in schools, w ould liavo 
the effect of raising the youthful 
ambition to an unhealthy pitch. Of 
the two at least we should be more 
inclined to apprehend this latter 
evil. 

It has been objected that there 
would be some difficulty in finding 
examiners unconnected with the 
universities. It w ould undoubtedly 
be essential to secure a board of ex- 
aminers who w r ould inspire perfect 
tconfidence and respect. But we 
cannot for a moment doubt that 
among the professional classes, the 
men of leisure, and the masters of 
schools in Scotland, a sufficient 
number of gentlemen may be found 
perfectly able and willing to co- 
operate with such of the professors 
as might from year to year fill the 
office of examiners. In a short timo 
examiners would easily be provided 
out of the most successful candidates 
of previous years. 

We do not know if the objection 
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has been made, but we fear it may 
be made, that this scheme of final 
examination is borrowed* from the 
Oxford schools or the Cambridge 
triposes. Now the English and 
Scotch universities are so very un- 
like, tlicir characteristic faults and 
excellences are so diametrically ©p- 
osite to one another, that we need 
ardly say that we should regard 
any attempt to remodel Scotch uni- 
versities after the pattern of those 
of England not only as wholly im- 
practicable, but as extremely un- 
desirable. It was a common charge 
against Oxford reformers that they 
sought to imitate German and Scotch 
universities, while they merely 
sought to supply what was most 
defective in their own system by the 
adoption of certain means which 
common sense indicated, and which 
they did not choose to reject merely 
because they existed elsewhere. We 
admit that such a scheme of final 
examination is a part of the Oxford 
system — and is that part of the 
system to which, in tne main, all 
improvement for the last fifty years 
is due — an improvement which even 
the bitterest enemies of the English 
universities would not deny, if they 
had any know ledge of jrhat Oxford 
was before the first examination 
statute was enacted. The Scotch uni- 
versities may, if it gives them any 
pleasure, congratulate themselves on 
having escaped many of the abuses 
and obsolete usages prevalent else- 
where. They are especially fortu- 
nate in having escaped ecclesiastical 
ascendancy and intolerance. But we 
do not think that the desire of being 
as unlike Oxford as possible can be 
a sufficient reason for objecting to 
this measure. At all events while 
valuable public appointments are, 
whether wisely or not, given after 
such examinations as wc speak of, the 
universities which train their sons 
best in such a svstehi will, cater is 
paribus , carry off the prizes. 

We may briefly advert to one 
other objection. We have heard it 
said that the tendency of the teaching 
of the English universities is to pro- 
duce a certain uniform type of cha- 
racter, opinions, attainments, and in- 
tellectual capacity, allowing no free 
play to individual bent or genius. 
We believe that this uniformity is 
apparent rather than real ; and is 


answered. 

not more remarkable than what a 
stranger would superficially observe 
among German students, young 
Scotch advocates, or any other body 
of young men who were much 
thrown together and exposed to the 
same influences. Even if the fact 
were true, the cause might bo sought 
in the extreme social intimacy exist- 
ing among the young men at the 
English universities, and in tlicir 
comparative isolation from oilier in- 
fluences, rather than in the examina- 
tions. No one indeed w ho has had 
experience in competitive examina- 
tions will regard them as a panacea by 
which the ‘ emendation of the human 
intellect’ is once for all to be effected, 
nor as capable of testing the finest and 
rarest intellectual qualities ; still we 
believe that there w ill be a general 
concurrence of opinion among those 
competent from experience to judge 
on the subject, that they are the 
best instrument hitherto discovered 
for developing, directing, and test- 
ing tli at self-education, which is the 
only fitting education for men. 

there arc other questions con- 
nected with University Reform in 
Scotland — such os that of endow- 
ments, of academic patronage and 
government, the connexion between 
the universities and the learned 
professions, student life in Scotland, 
&c., upon which we cannot enter at 
present. The whole question is 
fully ripe for discussion ; but there 
is not sufficient agreement of view 
in the different universities, or 
among the public at large, to 
justify immediate action. While 
anticipating the greatest service to 
the cause from ‘the Association,* 
and thankfully acknowledging that, 
but for the energy of its founders, 
no*step would probably have been 
taken m the matter, w e should above 
all tilings deprecate any premature 
legislation founded on the views 
w T iiich they put prominently for- 
ward. We doubt if they represent 
the opinions of any considerable 
number of those who recognise the 
necessity of some university reform. 
One out of the two principal uni- 
versities of the country seems to 
stand entirely aloof from the move- 
ment. In another university there 
is a stroug feeling of the necessity 
of reform in the education of the 
student, but no sympathy with the 
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proposed addition of so many pro- 
fessorial chairs. The points of 
agreement and disagreement cannot 
he fully elicited by the discussion of 
a public meeting, which is most 
suitable for the enunciation of views 
on which no diversity of opinion 
exists. 

It seems to us that in the present 
state of the question the most 
natural suggestion to make is the 
appointment of a commission of 
inquiry, similar to those which 
elicited such important evidence 
and submitted such judicious re- 
commendations in reference to the 
English universities. It may be 
objected that two royal commissions 
Lave already sent in reports on the 
subject without leading to any re- 
sult. But at the time of their ap- 
pointment there was little interest 
felt in the question ; the public was 
apathetic, the universities, we be- 
lieve, were generally antagonistic to 
the inquiry. The precedent of the 
English university commissions 
would afford a ground of confidence, 
that a similar inquiry would now 


lead to practical results. A com- 
mission, if composed of persons who 
would injure confidence, would at 
present in many quarters be eagerly 
welcomed. It w ould not, we think, be 
desirable to appoint to the ofiicc any 
persons unconnected with Scotland, 
nor men of mere political or social 
eminence not practically acquainted 
with the dilllcultics and the wants 
of a student. Persons of note and 
mark in the world may be found, 
who, while in no way merely book- 
ish men, have yet shown that they 
know by experience the meaning of 
genuine study- We trust that tho 
gentlemen specified will excuse us 
if, without authority, wc give as in- 
stances such names as those of 
Colonel Mure, Sir David Brewster, 
and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, as sure, Yrom their re- 
spective eminence in learning, 
science, and professional life, to 
command the confidence of their 
countrymen, if they wore willing 
and able to accept such aji office.* 

w. y. s. 


* While complaining of the absence of endowment in the Scotch universities, 
wc omitted to mention the valuable small exhibitions from (Glasgow College to 
Balliol College, Oxford, to which many Scotchmen gratefully acknowledge that 
they have been indebted for advantages which would otherwise have been beyond 
their reach. The stimulus given to education by these exceptional endowments is 
a strong argument in favour of further endowment. The candidates for these ap- 
pointments are encouraged by the hopes of future distinction to carry on their 
private reading extensively, and are thus enabled to derive full benefit from the 
excellent teaching and prelections of their classical professors. But we call these 
endowments exceptional not only because they are limited to one university, but 
because they are attainable only by that very small class of students who desire 
to finish their academic studies at Oxford. Their necessary action is to withdraw 
young scholars from the Scotch to the English universities. Awhile fully 
acknowledging the great benefit of these endowments, wo desire to sue an equal 
encouragement held out to the much larger class of students in all the universities, 
who complete their academic course in {Scotland. 

In leaving the subject, wc must again repeat, that, if the Scotcli universities fail 
in affording a thorough education to/their students, the cause of failure is not any 
want of ability or attainment on the part of the professors. In respect of the 
qualifications of the individual professors, we believe that the Scotch universities 
would bear comparison with any similar institution in the kingdom. The whole 
scope of these remarks is to find some means by whieli the gap between the attain- 
ments and capacity of the teachers and those of the taught may be filled up. 
The reform that is wanted is not in the learning, (fee., of the professors, but in the 
circumstances and condition of the students. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ABROAD. 

YU. 

Scene. The Public Gardens near Aia'-la-Chapellc. Present — Ellesmere, 

Dunsford, Milverton, Mr. Midhurst, Blanche, Mildred, and 

the Dog. 

At last they were all seated. Mr. Midhurst, after having offered 
the softest and most comfortable hillock of moss to each of the young ladies, 
took it himself Mildred endeavoured to place Blanche next to Elles- 
mere {an old man sees these little things ), but the bright girl preferred 
nestling herself up close to her cousin, and Mildred was obliged to take 
the place next to Ellesmere. They insisted upon my sitting on a log which 
Ellesmere called a metaphorical woolsack , and said that he wished every 
Judge sat upon as hard a bench , as it would make them more intolerant of 
long speeches from counsel, lie hoped , he said , it would have a little of 
the same effect in the present ease . There was then some talk about ivy 
leaves, bounds , and other frivolous things , which I need not recount ; and, 
afterwards , Ellesmere began to speak more seriously. 

ELLESMERE. 

I really shall get into a great scrape with that good physician, Sir 
James Kinder, if I allow you, Milverton, to plunge us all into serious 
discussions while wo are abroad. The last thing lie said to mo was, 
‘Mind, Milverton must do no work.’ Besides, rest is the object of the 
journey for all of us. Duns ford comes out, if noL to rest himself, at least 
to let his parishioners rest; Mr. Midhurst, to give some rest to the 
French cooks of the metropolis ; myself, to delay the ruin of various 
families: and why can’t you, Milverton, let the wretched public rest F 
I wish one could pul a clog on the mind, such as one sees on some poor 
animal. By the \w\3 r , I don’t know how it is, but I never see a donkey 
turned oui on a dreary common, with a heavy clog to his hind leg, but I 
think of a newly married man spending his honeymoon in the country, — so 
great, as a philosopher would say, are the powers of association. Tt is not 
(bail there is the slightest resemblance in the circumstances, but I suppose 
rfmt, upon some occasion, when 1 saiv a newly married couple setting ofl* 
from the paternal mansion, 1 had just seen an unfortunate donkey with a 
elog to him, and thus the two things became inseparably connected in my 
mind. Philosophy explains everything. 

DUNSFOJD. * 

And I suppose oil the same day when you saw' a bachelor in the 
Albany you had just seen a solitary donkey without a clog, but drearily 
mooning about the pound. # 

• ellesmere, with a stage laugh. 

Ha, ha, ha! That is very good, Dunsford, immensely witjy for a 
rector in Hampshire. 

MIDHURST. 

Man without a companion is dejected : man with a companion is, for 
the most part, oppressed by incomplete companionship, and miserable— at 
least w T ith one companion: What might be done by having more IMo not 
know. Perhaps he would be still more miserable — perhaps not. It is a 
curious question. 

ellesmere, sidlirn up to dun^drd and whispering in his ear. 

I have it all now. J 50 Smith in disguise — an Avatar of the great Joe. 
How he can ho so fat though, having had so many wives, I cannot imagine. 

VOL. LIII. NO. CCCXIV. # I 
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MILVERTON. 

No carwigging of the jury. As you have now finished your conver- 
sation on donkeys and matrimony, I will tell you what is the subject upon 
which I want your earnest consideration. 

I had a letter yesterday from the editor of the Review, telling me 

that there is shortly to be a general election. I do not see any present 
symptoms of such an event ; but editors, of course, know everything, and 
1 suppose it is to be. And what he -wants me to do is, to write an article 
upon the subject, which, he says, may be of some use. But what a subject it 
is ! And tlien my thoughts upon these matters, and upon all questions 
connected with official reform, no not take the shape of any system. I am 
always for improving the things before us, making the best of what we 
have, relying greatly on individual effort, and not thinking that anything 
will do away with the necessity for men. You make a plan ever so good, 
and an unwise man has the w orking of it, and it comes to nothing ; while, 
out of the uttermost confusion in human affairs, a skilful fellow draws 
force and nourishment and vitality. 

MIDJIUllST. 

I see, Mr. Milverton, you arc very much in earnest, and therefore I 
assure you I will say nothing that is merely playful or paradoxical, or 
meant only to bring other people’s opinions out ; but I must honestly 
tell you my conviction that, to do any good in these matters, you must 
look very far, and go very deep, and havo very little hope of any success. 
Are not the representatives of the people quite good enough for the 
people they represent P Look at tho insincerity throughout all life — the 
bad workmanship in all directions ; and how T are you to expect a great 
result from such unworthy materials ? Look at each one of us, at this 
present moment — people that wear ‘severe shirt -collars’ and hard hats, 
and who live in houses cumbered with laborious absurdity, and dine 
at stupid ill-contrived dinners, and enjoy the least pleasure at the greatest 
expense of any people in the world. What right have we to a better 
House of Commons than wc have ? 

MILVERTON. 

You know' that I have a large and very varied acquaintance. Amongst 
others, I have the honour of know ing a few of the great retired scholars — 
there arc still some in England. Well, the other day I went to see one 
of them, to consult him about a point of science, which bore, how'ever, 
upon one of the social questions of the day. After answering mo as well 
as he could, and giving me the bonefit of his knowledge, he looked at me 
very mournfully, and said, 1 Leonard Milverton, Leonard Milverton, why 
w ill you fash yourself about these matters P You can’t do any good in 
them, you can't alter tho framework of society. You used to be fond of 
science, come more often to sec me, como and w r ork in my laboratory, we 
might do great things together. Here you can get positive results. Cease 
to disquiet yourself about public affairs. Jobbery and inefficiency will 
have their way, but nature answers only careful and honest questions ; 
and some answer sho is sure to give to the men who put such questions.* 

MimnyiST. 

And you w p ent away quite disheartened, no doubt, as any wise man 
w r ould be. 

' ♦ MILVERTON. 

Then I am a foolish one, for his words only stimulated me the more. 
I do not believe in these harsh views of mankind. My experience may have 
been very fortunate, but I have come across excellent men in all professions 
and employments — men most anxious for the public good, and ready to 
devote themselves to it. As each year has gone on, instead of finding more 
worthlessness and corruption in the world, I have been struck at the new 
veins in society, if I may so express myself, of excellent, hardworking, true 
men, one comes upon at every turn. Of course w r e do not go through life 
without being immensoly deceived and played upon, and penetrating into 
dense masses of scouncfrelism that appal us ; but, I think if we observe 
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fairly, and do not suffer ourselves to bo cowed by the large blocks of diffi- 
culty which lie in our way, or to be bewildered by the jungle of adverse 
and confused circumstances which civilized life brings up around us, there 
is plenty of new life and now hope to guide us onwards. 

It is a curious thing that the man, in all England, whose duty it is to 
know most about crime, has been heard to say, that he finds more and 
more to excuse in men, and thinks better of human nature, even after 
tracking it through its most perverse and intolerable courses. I suspect 
that Eouchd — that is, if ho nad any good in him, which could recognise 
goodness in other men — would have told us the same story. 1 ndeed, 1 think 
I have noticed that great writers of fiction, with the subtlety that belongs 
to genius, have always made their ministers of police and principal detectives 
good-natured men. It is the man who has scon nothing of life who is 
intolerant of his fellow men. 

ELLESMERE. 

I am quite with you, Milverton. Tlic knowledge of men which I have 
gained in iny profession, has made me admiro rather than despise mankind. 
Persevere in trying every kind of improvement. Don’t expect too much. 
Misanthropical people have, in most cases, been made misanthropes by 
hoping too much ; but go oil, thinking the best you can of mankind, working 
the most you can for them, never scolding them because they will not be 
wise in your way ; and, even then, being sure that, think as gently and as 
lovingly as you can, you have dealt but a scant measure of tolerance to 
your fellow man. It is a poor, bewildered, deluded, fcliort-livod creature — 
each one of us is so,* but at least, let us think the best of each other. 

\_I do not know how it was , but at this unexpected speech of Elles- 
meuk's, my eyes involuntarily turned to Mildred Vernon, who 
was leaning a little forward, and looking at Ellesmere with an ex- 
pression of mingled prideand tenderness which I had neoerscen inker 
face before. There was something , also , like tears in her eyes , and 
her beautiful little hands were tightly compressed. After a pause 
Ellesmere resumed . ] 

I)o not be afraid*Milverton, of being unsystematic ; it was the very 
thing 1 was going to pray you to be. If you have any good sugges- 
tions to offer, you injure the chance of their being adopted by making 
them into a system. You alarm people’s vanity — you aroustv jieople’s 
dogmatism — you make them afraid of its being said that they are mere 
copyists, if you work things out too neatly for them, and they should 
adopt your work. Seek to influence public men, do not presume to guide 
them. 

MILVERTON. 

Thank you, my dear Ellesmere, for the aid which I sec you will give 
mo. Now I will proceed carefully. I sec you are with me, or at least, 
the majority of you are, in agreeing that there is plenty of worth in tho 
world. 

Now comes the question of how we ejre 1° bring it to bear upon human 
affairs. 

ELLESMERE. 

Enlighten it, enlighten it ; it wilj bring itself to bear. 

• MILVERTON. 

Not exactly, Ellesmere ; there wants direction as well as enlightenment. 
Especially, as it seems to me, do men want to learn liow to combine 
together for good public purposes. I will explain what I mean by taking 
a particular case. There shall be a number of men in a particular county, 
or town, anxious to have a worthy representative, but they do not know 
the art of combining, and have never thought of acting together. The 
time for action comes — they are without a distinct plan or a definite object. 
Meanwhile men’s private interests arer always ready to act, and so the men 
of worth and public spirit arc overcome by want of readiness proceeding 
from want of combination, and their influence is lost in the gcnerul mass. 
One great evil, which is a cause of this, is the shyness of Englishmen, and 
the fear they have of their best motives being misinterpreted. 
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ELLESMERE. 

TTcrc would come in enlightenment, my good fellow. If the generality 
of men saw what a serious tiling it is to choose a man to think and act for 
them — if they took as much pains in choosing their members as in choosing 
their counsel learned in the law, they would not leave to chance or to the 
ready movements of self-interest the working in those matters which an 
imperative duty assigns to themselves. 

MILVERTON. 

I am glad to see how thoroughly you arc penetrated with the importance 
of the choice of men. But you talk of counsel learned in the law; why, 
man, if our people only took as much pains in choosing their repre- 
sentatives as in buying their horses, we should have such a Parliament as 
had never before been seen. This is not my theory, but belongs to that 
strange and quaint personage, "W illiam, Marquis of N ewcastlc. lie applies 
his saying to great monarchs in their choice of officers ; but 1 should wish 
to give it a wider application. It was my friend Doyle, who, knowing 
my interest in the subject — I mean in the choice of men, not of horses — 
sent me an extract from the Marquis's work. When w c get home, remind 
mo to show you the passage, it is a very droll one.* 

ELLESMERE. 

Now, stop, Mr. Midhurst ; don’t utter that feeble joke, which I see is 
trembling on your lips, about donkeys : express your misanthropy in somo 
other way. 

MILVERTON. 

It has often surprised me that persons in great affairs are not more 
anxious to choose wise agents from, what I may call, a family feeling in 
the matter. What a just and beautiful object of ambition it is to leave 
a successor to yourself — some one to whom .you are a father, as it were, 
in official or Parliamentary life, or in the conduct of any great affairs. Not 
to be largely missed when lie must quit the scene should be the object of 
every great man. 

MIDHUKST. 

You will find out that I am right w hen I am for ever commenting on 
b bad workmanship. A high sense of art — a great love of the work done 
* and to be done, would insure a careful choice of agents. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, and I go beyond the present, and say, that no man loves his work 
deeply who does not wish to see it well handled long after be is gathered 
to his fathers. Now, to insure this, lie must always be making prepara- 
tions for the future. _ He must always be watching, instructing, and 
furthering the younger men about him. The great statesmen of our ago 
have been singularly remiss as regards this duty. Observe how unwilling 
they are to trust even their minor hills in the hands of the younger 
members of Parliament. There is no time in my life w hen I w ould have 
been a Lord of the Treasury, or a chord of the Admiralty, or have held any 
of those lesser offices, simply because I should have felt I was not allowed 
scope enough. And yet, 1 am well aw r are of the necessity of acting w'ith a 
party, and being reasonably dutiful anebsubmissive to the heads of that party. 

dunseoed. 1 

I was pleased to hear, Milverton, that you w ere not to be coaxed or 

* “Si les Grands Mouarques dtoient aussy soigneux de connoitrela capacity dcs 
liommes pour les charges qu’ils lour commettent, comme les bons Cavaliers sent 
soigneux d’approprier chfique chcval a ce h, quoi la nature l’a cred, les Boys soroient 
mieux servis qu’ils ne sont, & nous ne verrious pas tant do confusions, qui sur- 
passed cellos de Babel, arriver dans les Etats par des personnes qui ne sont pas 
c&pablcR de leurs charges. Oelui qui cst propre h dtre Evesque, n’est pas propre h 
dtre Gdndral d’Armde; & celui qui est propre H dtre Secretaire d’Etat, ne l’est pas' 
a dtre Garde des Sgeaux : Parceque la conscience d’un Secretaire d’Etat pourroit 
dtre un peu large pour un Garde des Sgeaux, qui garde la conscience du Boy & dela 
Ndpublique ." — Mcth ode et Invention nouretlc de drawer les Chevaux, par le tres noble, 
liaut, et trOs puissant Prince, Guillaume, Marquis et Comte de Newcastle, &c. &c. 
Secondo edition ; h Londres: mdccxxxvii. Livre i. chap, i., p. 17. 
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flattered by that learned man (though I love learned men), into giving 
yourself up to science, and that you were not discouraged by his morbid 
views on social subjects. 

MILVERTON. 

I wont say that they wero morbid. But, to tell you the truth, all the 
talking in the world on that subject would not have much effect upon me. 
I always have taken the greatest interest in public affairs, and intend 
always to do so. Besides, I am the father of a family— of a largo family. 

ELLESMERE. 

Well, for the life of me, I cannot see what that has to do with the 
question. We are accustomed to very remote and subtle views occasionally 
from this crafty philosopher, but I really am puzzled to know what he 
means by that last remark. I thought that prudent fathers of families 
were apt to attend to their own private affairs chicliy. I always picture a 
good father of a family to bo a sort of Louis Philippe man, and have 
thought myself rather witty when I have said, * Let us always pray to be 
ruled over by a bad father of a family.’ 

MILVERTON. 

You sec an over care for the family did not answer in Louis Philippe's 
case, even for his family. But now look at the matter very seriously. I 
am going to say something which, though it is the vilest common-place, 
might, if it went into the hearts of men, immensely increase their interest 
in the public service. Look at the instability of human affairs. Consider— 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes, yes, yes. Take all that for granted. We might ns well have a 
preachment from one of those little manuscripts in a black leather case, 
which Dunsford carries about with him when he is at home. 

• MILVERTON. 

You must hear me. I shall preach on. I say, you may do what you 
like in your private capacity to uphold and further your children, out 
nothing can be done with any sense of security. The state of the law 
alone, in any civilized^country, is enough to make any man shudder when 
he tries to think of what may become of his family. I often fancy to 
myself, if a man could but once in his life, for some five minutes, foresee, 
in a vision, the long* line of his descendants, probably not by any means 
crow ned like those of Banquo — I say, if ho could sec the beggar brats, and 
miserable squalid beings w hich some of them will most likely become, lie 
would assuredly take a much deeper interest in public affairs than he does 
now. lie w r ould see that he w as not doing the best for these descendants 
when he put by this week’s tw T o pounds ten to last w eek’s tw o pounds five, 
and so, as lie thought, was rendering them independent of the w orld. Pur- 
suing this train of thought, I think to myself that if one could improve 
London in the least, one w’ould, perhaps, -be doing more for one’s descen- 
dants — directly and absolutely more — than by very prudent husbandry, 
all of wdiich may be so easily and ironically defeated by a little muddle in 
a few obscure w’ords found iu an out-o£thc-way part of a forgotten will or 
marriage settlement. There w as a man who ha d some notions upon financial 
affairs generally, and the circulating medium in particular ; and of all birds 
in the air and fishqp in the sea, wTiom should lie choose to enlighten by 
letter week after week but our friend Carlyle. 4 Ah, sir,’ said the philoso- 
pher to me, * what’s the good of all the money in the w T orld — tons of gold, 
sir, when the richest man in London can’t get, for love or money, a single 
class of good water?* This was before some of the water companies 
bad made their recent great improvements ; which, however, are but a 
beginning of what must be done m that way. But there is a great deal of 
depth in Carlyle’s saying. What is the good of money being plentiful 
in a community which, by general ill-management, prevents itself, from 
enjoying some of the first elements of beautiful and wholesome living P 
Preserve, as far as you can, good air, plenty of light, largo open spaces 
in great towns, tolerable laws, freedom, manliness, and nope for your 
descendants, and let them fight their own battle as well as they can. 
Whether you like it or not, you tsannot do much for them — at least you 
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cannot insure that your work for them will last. Perhaps it is one of the 
magnificent designs of Providence that only that work which has some 
touch of unselfishness in it, shall be free from complete decay and bid most 
defiance to the rapid vicissitudes of fortune. 

MIDHUBST. 

While we are speaking of duty and of a conscientious use of our privi- 
leges; wc must not forget that the choice of men is immensely difficult. 
We have very little opportunity in this short life of thoroughly observing 
each other, and of making up our minds what individual men are fitted for. 

ELLESMERE. 

Well, we must only do the best we can. If men were sincerely anxious 
to choose 'a good man, any man chosen would bo sincerely anxious to make 
himself the right man. There is an immense enlightenment in honest 
intention ; it is an education in itself. [Here Mildred elated her hands; 
Ellesmk&e smiled.'] 

MILVERTON. 

Then I think we must not fear to address the highest motives even to 
the lowest classes of people. Wc must show them what a fine thing it is 
to bo well governed ; we must show them that, rightly understood, it is 
health for the sick and knowledge for the ignorant. It is upon the suffer- 
ing classes that ill-government is always worked out. Now, it may be a 
vain thing to say, but I do believe 1 could convince a fierce democratic 
mob of the importance of raising the salaries of several of the principal 
officers of government. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Their salaries are ludicrous. 

MILVEBTON. 

Yes. Sec what you want from a first-rate official man. You want 
the whole of his time, the best of his thought, and you require him to be 
a man of such capacity that he would have succeeded amply in any other 
occupation or profession. 

ELLESMERE. 

What should I say, for instance, to a minister who asked me to quit 
my profession for an office of £1200 or £1500 a year ? And yet I sec that 
such salaries are attached to offices demanding far higher qualifications 
than I can presume to think are to be found in me. 

MILVERTON. 

I have, however, a view to other things in my wish for the increase of 
the salaries of some of the principal public men — other things, I mean, 
than their own efficiency. There are but two ways in which you find out 
anything about individual character — seeing a man in society or in busi- 
ness. If you leave the choice of agents in the hands of men whose in- 
comes do not enable them to enter largely into society, you greatly fetter 
their powers of usefulness, and restrict the field of observation by means 
of which they are to choose fit agents. It is a fact distinctly within my 
observation, that some of the beBt appointments have been made by those 
public men who have been most social in their habits, and thus have learnt 
most about the younger men rising up around them. Moreover, by means 
of Bocial intercourse that estrangement between different classes, which 
is a serious mischief in England, may be got over ; arid the upper official 
men would play a considerable part in this good work, if it were possible 
for them to do so. 

To men like yourselves, who know something of the world, I need 
hardly dilalo upon this subject, but I feel'so confident that I have a great 
deal to say that is convincing as regards my view of the subject, that I 
should not fear to address a London mob, and endeavour to persuade them 
that the salaries of the chief officers of police were lamentably inadequate, 
and that it would be well for them (i. e. the mob) to be governed and re- 
strained by the best men who could be found, liberally remunerated. 

ELLESMERE. 

Yon ore a bold fellow, Milverton. You do not fear brickbats P 
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MILVERTON. 

Not I. Englishmen never throw brickbats at the man who tells them 
truth ; or at least they soon cease to throw brickbats. I will tell you what 
happened to my brother, Walter Milverton. Shortly after the introduc- 
tion of the Reform Rill ho w ent dow n to contest a rabid borough in the 
north. They were the sort of fellows there wdio delight to shout * Spoongc 
out Nashunal Debt/ and to make other remarks, showing an equal appre- 
ciation of political economy and national honesty. However, he is a 
thoroughly bold fellow r ; and, despite of brickbats, and other comments of 
an unpleasant nature on his oratory, ho contrived to make these men 
listen to him, and to persuade them to become infinitely less rabid. I 
believe he set up the National Debt with them before he quittetj the town. 
It is true that he is unusually well qualified to address a public assem- 
blage upon such matters ; but, after all, such qualifications are not so rare 
as the willingness to use them is. This, by tho way, brings me to 
another point, which, if 1 write at all about the coming elections, I shall 
dwell upon. We arc apt to dilate upon tho indifferent choice often made 
by representative bodies. Is there not something to be said about the way 
in which fit candidates hold back? Is there not a certain delicacy, some- 
what misplaced, in the educated men of this country P I know very well 
the groat objection that all careful thinkers must have 

ELLESMERE. 

to rush into the atmosphere of extreme assertion. 

MILVERTON. * 

Yes — to put themselves forward in a position whore they will have, ns 
they think, to pledge themselves upon all manner of questions. 

Those feelings of delicacy and reticence may, however, be carried too 
far. And, besides, if constituencies w ere dealt frankly with, and candi- 
dates, without concealing llfbir present opinions, carefully left room for the 
further consideration of great questions, and for the modification of their 
opinions, I believe that pledges would not often be unjustly demanded 
from them. If the intellectual men of any country should complain that 
they have not their fair weight — as I suppose they would in this country, 
and with some justice, — they must consider whether they take the fair 
means to get their weight felt and appreciated. 

I believe it to be a great disadvantage for a nation when its senate is 
largely composed of men who have but little knowledge of the past, and 
who are ever children in politics because they believe the present question 
before them to be the only thing that coulu, should, or ought to agitate 
mankind. But if the learned, the studious, and the accomplished keep 
away from popular assemblies, and leave the field to rougher and coarser 
men, all I can say is, that these learned and accomplished persons do not 
accommodate themselves to free institutions, and must take the conse- 
quences. 

ELLESMERE. 

This applies, of course, to men of station and some fortune. There is 
a large part of the talent of the country which must bo sought for and found 
out — the scientific part for instance — and the 1 in-door statesmen/ as your 
friend Henry Taylor w r ell designates them. 

• MILVERTON. 

Certainly, my dear Ellesmere. Scientific men are not half enough 
made use of by our government ; and other eminent persons are either 
not caught at all, or are caught too late. Now I will give an instance that 
may astonish you, but which id“, nevertheless, a good instance. Take our 
friend Carlyle. When I was quite a youth, and he just in the vigour of 
early manhood, I remember one thing that much struck me about liijn was 
that he would make an excellent man of business. 

ELLESMERE. 

I find it difficult to realize that. 

MILVERTON. 

It is true, though ; and those who know him intimately will confirm 
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what T say. Sucli a man as that I should have caught immediately if I 
had been a statesman, and had seen any way of catching him. If I had 
failed in making him a good ‘ in-door statesman/ I should have left him a 
6 till better and abler writer than he is now. 

[Returning again, however, to scientific men. Imagine the unwisdom 
of a nation that suffers itself to be half poisoned by its drugs,* cheated in 
its food, and swindled in all directions, when, for some fifteen or twenty 
thousand a year, it could organize a most efficient body of scientific men, 
who would look after its medicines, watch its food, test its artificial light — 
no slight matter that — and, in fact, protect it from all manner of impos- 
tures and delusions against which it is now as helpless as a little child. 

MID11UHST. 

I must say a word now. Do not these impostures show how base is 
the groundwork of society in which such things are possible as the adul- 
teration of food and drugs P 

MILVERTON. 

It is very, very had, but still not quite so bad as you may fancy. Even 
those people who arc? most actively concerned in the matter are scarcely 
aware of the mischief they are doing. They do not mind consuming the 
adulterated things themselves ; they do not appreciate the immense evils 
they arc creating by this adulteration ; it lias become a trick of trade, and 
familiarity with the practice lias taken olf the just perception of the wrong- 
fulness. 

r ELLESMERE. 

More enlightenment, moro enlightenment. We come back, after all, 
to the necessity for that. But, Milverton, you must own that we have 
more reason for hope now than we have had for a long time, from our 
ncwly-conslituted Board of Health. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes. After great ‘ labours, dangers, and sufferings/ to use a phrase of 
Palcy’s, something lias been attained there. But for that something to be 
developed into large and useful action, the public must be prepared to 
make considerable sacrifices of money, and, wliat Is far more difficult to 
get than money, time and thought. It is quite outrageous that uponsomo 
foolish or disgraceful matter of personal altercation you can be sure of a 
full House, w hile any Sanitary or Public Works Bill is chucked into a 
distant corner of the session, as if it w ere rather a deplorable and dirty 
object than otherwise. 

ELLESMERE. 

Do not expect too much, Milverton. l>o not expect that any popular 
assemblage will ever nicely appreciate the just w eight of the measures 
brought before them. You are asking men to be too wise. And, as re- 
gards party altercations, human nature likes a row. We are like a set of 
public schoolboys — good fellow s enough in our way, but wc enjoy a pitched 
battle now and then, and to sec men’s passions have their full sw ing. It is 
a great drama, my friend. i 

MILVERTON. 

Well, I believe I ivas pressing a point too far. 

But now r I want to put before you another matter which I think of 
great importance. If 1 cannot write this article that tiic editor wants, wo 
will get l)uusford to send him the heads of our conversation, to see if they 
would be of any use to him, and therefore I mention everything that comes 
into my head. A great distinction appears to mo requisite to be drawn 
between the things that can be accomplished by individual effort, or by 
combined effort, w ithout governmental aid, and taosc things for the public 
service which absolutely require the interference of the whole community 
as expressed in its legislature. We often mix up the two branches of 

* Mr. Milverton's words receive a fearful corroboration, as it seems to me, by 
the evidence in a criminal trial that is now pending. ‘Dr. Rees and myself 
examined Borne antimony, and, as is mostly the case in commercial antimony, we 
found arsenic there.* — Evidence of Dr. Taylor in the Ruycley case. 
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tilings, and get into sad confusion thereby. You look puzzled. There is 
nothing like taking individual instances. Let us take, for example, the 
public baths and washhouses. What n boon they have been to the public. 
Now, that was wholly gained by private effort. My estimable friend, 
John Bullar, had a greut deal to do with it. But if you will consider the 
matter, you will easily seo that it was ono that could bo undertaken by 
private persons. 

On the other hand, take the question of the sewerage of London, and 
you seo at once that it is an imperial question. You cannot move three 
steps in it without something like absolute power. 

ELLESMERE. 

I could even bear this despotic power to be centred in one man— the Lord 
High Dictator of Sewers. 

MILVERTON. 

Then again, there are other questions which require, or at least would 
bear, an admixture of private labour and imperial interference. Measures 
to prevent the adulteration of food and medicine aro of this class. A great 
deal may be done by private efFort, but to consummate the good, the 
sanction and the aid of the legislature must be demanded. These dis- 
tinctions are not pedantic ; they come at once into active life. I remember 
myself wasting a lot of energy in a matter of drainage which, if 1 had 
known the ways of the world belter, I should have seen could only have 
been accomplished by the despotic power of state interference. 

But what is a far more important result from thfcse distinctions is, that 
w hen they are once recognised, people become so much moro tolerant of 
state interference in those cases in which they perceive that it iB absolutely 
necessary. 

ELLESMERE. 

I am, of course, for our doing everything we can to promote the election 
of serviceable men; but when you have got together your parliament of 
perfect people, Milverton, the difficulty w ill ever be to make them work 
well together. You must know' I think rather highly of the present 
House. Of course ii^ does not , by any means, come up to what you 
choose to picture to yourself as a possible House of Commons; and 
as for my friend Mr. midhurst there, the sagacity which lie exercises in 
linding truffles in unexpected places, would of course shine out in finding 
fit men to represent us in Parliament. You and he, therefore, have a right, 
or think you have, to speak slightingly of the present House ; but I have 
observed of every Parliament in which I have sat, that it is w illing and ready 
to listen to any good sense that may be offered to it. What I find to blame 
in it, is the manner of conducting business. And then you must really 
recollect how' difficult it is to gel on with any business in which more 
than one person is concerned. Milverton .has all his life been preaching 
about the difficulty of conjoint action, and inventing methods — sometimes 
practical, sometimes the reverse — for getting over this difficulty. 

MILVElfl'ON. 

Yes, I am penetrated with a sense of this difficulty ; for, though you 
mock me by the title of a philosopher, by which you mean anything but a 
practical man, I am alw ays striving to make opinions converge, and to get 
at practical results. 

Many years ago there appeared a farce, of which I have totally for- 
gotten the name, although 1 remember one song in it. The scene, I think, 
w r as in the West Indies. A furious planter entered, — the slaves had, I 
suppose, been dawdling about and pretending to work ; and the planter 
commences by singing — 

One thing is certain : nothing done, • 

# Nothing done, 

Nothing done : 

One thing is certain, nothing done. 

The air to which these words were written remains in my mind, and 
bow often at Boards of Directors^ in Commissions, when attending at the 
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House of Commons, have I found myself hummihg tho words in a low 
voice, — 

One thing is certain : nothing done, 

Nothing done, 

Nothing done : 

Ono thing is certain, nothing done. 

ELLESMERE. 

It is deuced easy to be critical 

DUNSEORD. 

So I have always told you, Ellesmere. 

ELLESMERE. 

—but a harder problem has never been set before men, than liow to work 
in bodies, and so to gain the advantage of common sense without losing or 
blurring directness of purpose. 

MILVERTON. 

By the way, Ellesmere, may I ask you a personal question P 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh, as many as you please, my dear fellow, provided you don’t ask me 
anything which would render me amenable to more taxes, or make me speak 
disrespectfully of tithes. 

MILVERTON. 

I have always been exceedingly curious to know how men who do a great 
deal of work get through their labours. It is a question I have ventured 
to put, even after a slight acquaintance, to editors of newspapers, judges, 
chancellors, managers of theatres, great merchants, extensivo authors, 
masters of Trinity, and all other men eminent for work. Now I want to know 
how you do your work ? I am well aware that, though you pretend to 
ridicule learned men, you have gone on acquiring all manner of learning 
since you left Collcgo. You havo had a great deal of business : you have 
seen a great deal of society. This is not to bo done without method. 
Now, what is your method P 

ELLESMERE. 

Well, I don’t mind telling you. 

I get up early, but not immoderately so : I allow the day to air itself 
a little before John Ellesmere makes its acquaintance. I wake, however, 
very early, and, to use an expression of Sir Walter Scott’s, that is my 

* simmering time.* My perceptions arc never so clear as then. I make up 
my mind about difficulties, and arrange my plans for the day. One of tho 
first things I do, when I come down, is to make a few notes on a strip of 
paper, of the things to be done, if possible, in the course of the day. Not 
many times however in my life have I quite fulfilled my programme, and 
at a critical period in the day — Bay about two o’clock — 1 throw overboard 
several things, — I cut them out of my programme. 

MILVERTON. 

You do not wait till the end of the day to do so P 

ELLESMERE. 

No. What I cut out generally forms the basis of Ibe notes for the next 
day. 

MILVERTON. * 

Your plan is a very sensible one. Has it ever occurred to you that the 
House of Commons, of which you are so distinguished a member, might 
also adopt some method with regard to its work P 

ELLESMERE'. 

Oh dear me, what a fool I am not to have seen all along what you were 
aiming at, and not to know that you wero only going to make use of me 

* to point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ For the moment, I really bejieved 
that you cared about me, and were curious about my doings. To the end 
of my life I shall be a dupe to these philosophers. 

MILVERTON. 

The recess should be the simmering time for statesmen ; and I would 
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that they were stricter even than yon in their programme, and that at least 
they adopted your excellent plan of making up their minds, while it was 
yet mid-clay in the Session, as to what measures they would throw over- 
board. The affluence of bills prevents and suffocates good legislation. 

ELLESMERE. 

A crushing aphorism ; and, for once, there is some truth in such a thing. 

MILVERTON. 

If I were a statesman, I would take infinite pains during the recess 
with the measures that I was about to bring in ; but I would stick to them. 
Sometimes I would refuse altogether to alter them; I would not let 
my work bo * a mush of concession,' to use a phrase of Mr. Emerson's. 
Beforehand — before I had framed my bill, I would listen to everybody, 
invite all men's opinions, submit my work to the most knowing men in that 
department of affairs in which I was working ; but when I had once 
brought in my bill I should be disposed to abide by it. You shall have 
that, or you shall have nothing— at least from me. 

ELLESMEBE. 

The children of old maids and bachelors arc generally very well- 
educated, and never turn out ill at college. In like manner the bills 
of imaginary members of Parliament, who legislate in their libraries, 
sitting in cosy arm chairs, are never perplexed by troublesome amend- 
ments. But, indeed, you do point at a groat evil. Of course it would 
not always do to be so strict and unyielding as you fancy you would 
be, but 1 must admit there is far too much yielding.* 

MILVEETON. 

And conciliation becomes confusion. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Worse than that, — your excellent friend, the City Officer of Ilcalth, 
writing one of his little noteS to me last session about a bill which affected 
his sanitary affairs, said, 4 If those amendments and mutilations are per- 
mitted, they will ensure the impotentiation of the bill.' It was as true as 
possible, and could not have been better expressed. 

• MILVEETON. 

A long word now and then, when it is exactly the right word, is very 
valuable. 

ELLESMERE. 

There is one thing which, while we are talking in a scattered manner,— 
now about the elections of Parliament, now about the movements in 
official life — I want you to keep in mind. It is a thing w hich forced itself 
upon my observation in my short official experience — namely, that it 
w ould be very requisite for you people w ho desire reform, to detect, if you 
can, where the delay and the hinderance takes place. It seemed to me, 
that there was often some obscure and scmi-irrcsponsible person who formed, 
as it were, a hitch in official affairs. He must be looked to. lie is very 
often an able person ; I am not going to say anything against him ; but I 
think it w f ould be exceedingly desirable that his influence should bo 
known, and his responsibility defined. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

MIDIIURST. 

I still think that you may he directing too much of your efforts to the 
summit of the pyfamid, and neglecting the base. Let improvement 
creep upwards. 

MILVERTON. 

There is something in what you say ; but this improvement must bo 
directed from above. Jfow, we nave been talking a great deal about truth 
in matters of politics and business. The movement that there has been of 
late years in the arts — in architecture — in decoration — has been towards 
truth and meaning, and will have a great effect upon what are called the 
serious affairs of tne world. The world may come to be better governed 
when houses are better built. Such a maxim as that of Pugin's, * Let 
the construction be seen,' is full of truth ; and, when once acted upon, will 
not be confined to architecture only. 
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ELLESMERE. 

Ah, I think we see the influence of your friend, Mr. Buskin, in that 
last remark. 

MILVERTON. 

Well, I am not going to subscribe to everything that Mr. Buskin has 
said, but whatever I have read of his has made me think — lias made me 
ever afterwards look more earnestly and more sincerely at men's work ; 
but I like him personally, because I found him so hearty and useful in 
actual work on one occasion, where I saw him tested. 

ELLESMERE. 

There we have the essence of the Milvertonian nature. You pretend 
to be a very just fellow, and balance this and that, and take in the world 
hugely ; but! observe you will never allow anybody to be attacked who lias 
onco aided you. What a dangerous man you would have been if you had 
been a great king, or a very powerful personage. IIow the ‘ king's 
friends' would have been silently advanced. How a man would have found 
himself suddenly rising into power because, years ago, he furthered what 
were known to be the ting’s views on auv question. ±Io himself might long 
have forgotten the matter, but in that sleepless memory of yours his name 
would have been down with so many white marks against it. Of course 
a man who is so mindful of benefits is equally mindful of injuries. For 
my own part, if I had thoroughly offended you, I should come at once and 
ask what I had to pay — what I had to suffer P If you wished to have 
my head off, I shoyld say it had better be done at once — far better 
than to have a fellow quietly dogging one’s footsteps for years, resolved 
to have the head some day or other, and never abating one jot of that 
resolution. 

MILVERTON. 

You have been so good, Ellesmere, for the last half-hour, and have 
rendered us .so much assistance, that you have a right to break out a little 
now. Only I must remark, in answer to your accusation about my par- 
tizanship, that we have not time in this busy and confused life to bo doing 
abstract justice upon all our friends. I am for holding together as much 
as wc can, and I always intend to make the best battle I can for those who 
fight with me. Turn some day to some papers of De Quincy’s, about the 
action of parties in England, which he looks upon, if 3 recollect rightly, 
as a balance of forces. Ilis views on that subject will explain to you many 
of those things which you note down in mo as prejudices ; and one likes to 
shelter oneself behind tho large shield of such an admirable writer. 

[Here Milverton walked away, saying lie would like to take a 
turn or two, and consider what lie should say next for Dunsfoed 
to report to the able Editor. Fixer got up , yawned a little , 
stretched himself and prepared slowly to follow his master . 
Blanche asked whether she might go too. He said she might 
come with him if she promised that her conversation should be one 
continued and brilliant * flash of silence* The dog wagged his 

tail approvingly at this foldilion to the party, and they all three 
walked off together."] 

ELLESMERE. 

Now that Milverton and his two ‘principal friends are gone (I have 
never been so much loved, by the way, before or since, as by a little terrier 
dog I had when I was a boy, of the name of Vixen), I must tell you a good 
story about him, that I did not venture to tell in his presence. It is a 
littl^ thing, but will amuse you who know the man well. Many years 
ago, in the palmy days of the Whigs, I \Vns asked to one of their great 
houses ; I scarcely know why I was asked, except that I was then thought 
a promising young man whose opinions were not quite settled. It was 
a splendid house — one of the six or seven houses in London where you 
can give a party of several hundred people, without any risk of their 
being suffocated. The place swarmed with poets, philosophers, orators, 
and statesmen. There was the burly and noble figure of Sydney Smith, 
the delicate and graceful Tommy Moore, and the dignified presence 
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of Wordsworth, who, sedate and serene, surveyed tho crowd aB if thoy 
were trees. The bland and discreet Sir Egbert (the party was not con- 
fined to Whigs, but some of tho chief m«i on the opposite side wero 
present too) was gazing about with his deeply thoughtful eyes and 
dry shrewd smile, and looked as if he was saying to himself, with charac- 
teristic caution, 4 Whatever embarrassment it may hereafter entail upon 
me, I am not going to deny that this is an agreeable party ;’ while Lord 
John, in his stately little way, stalked through tho crowd as if he had full 
confidence in the British Constitution, and felt certain that it (as his 
peculiar and attached friend) would carry him through any difficulty. 
Mr. Hallam looked about him in his resolute manner, as if ho was pre- 
pared to give the justest and most honest criticism upon any human 
affairs that might occur now, or might have happened in the Middle Ages. 
Further on, the future historian of England haa a small circle around him, 
who listened enchained and enchanted by his marvellous talk; while that 
most pleasant companion, Mr. Monckton Millies, moved about from 
group to group, enlivening everybody that came in his way. I was a 
very obscure and unnoticed personage at the time, and knew only a 
few of the young men thore. At last I espied Milverton, sitting on a 
sofa, of course, with a stout gentleman of not very aristocratic appear- 
ance. We interchanged greetings, but I saw that Milverton was not to 
be seduced from the side of his portly friend. He must bo some very 
important personage, said I to myself. Soon afterwards I brought two 
or three of my young acquaintances to look at lpm iu the distance. 
Nobody knew him, but they thought he had a German countenance, 
or, as they tersely expressed it, ‘a Teutonic cut of the gib.' A new 
ambassador was Expected from Prussia — a great celebrity; perhaps 
this was the ambassador. Some one boldly declared it must bo 
Humboldt, especially when ^beautiful woman of the highest rank passed 
by the pair, and on the stout gentleman’s being introduced to her, made 
him a most gracious bow. There was something, however, an indefinable 
something of condescension, as it seemed to mo, in the bow, and my 
curiosity was still more aroused. Besides I wanted to get Milverton to 
talk to. Presently thef got up and walked into the picture gallery, and 
while the supposed ambassador wus lost in admiration before some large 
staring modern picture, I took Milverton aside for a moment, and said 
‘ Who is your fat friend P’ ‘ A most worthy man/ lie replied; ‘an 

excellent follow', Mr. Brick, the new member for . Ho is the only 

man in tho House of Commons, I believe, who thoroughly understands 
our Water Rates Bill. I have great hopes that he will speak upon it ; 
and, being an independent member, ho will bo listened to. Of course ho 
will, he knows so much about the subject.' 

Now the beauty of the story is, that you may depend upon it that it 
was not as a matter of business that Milverton did this, but that of all the 
crowd there, Brick w'as the man who, for the moment, interested Milverton. 
More facts were to be poured into the wretched Brick’s mind, in order 
that ‘our Water Rates Bill* might be lfcttor argued. Other men might 
follow after Wordsworth, but to Milverton, Brick was a sonnet in himself. 
Milverton was w r rapt up in the possible poetry of good water for Lambeth. 

I got off into a quiet corner lo have a huge laugh by myself, and was 
found by one of the Wisest and least jocose of my acquaintance, going into 
inexplicable guffaws. 

DUN8FORD. 

The worthy Mr. Brick fares ijl amongst you in this story. 

ELLESMERE. 

By no means. Only you must admit he is not exactly tho soi$ of 
person that, with poets and orators and philosophers present, a young man 
would naturally attach himself to. Since I have been in the House of Com- 
mons I have made his acquaintance, and have found him to be a flrst-rato 
man for mastering details. Milverton had got hold of tho right pig by tho 
oar. But it is a delicious instance, is it not, of our friend’s prosaic perti- 
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nacity P Rightly is he followed by that grim bull-dog, Fixer. I suspect 
they were brothers in a former stale of existence, but Milverton happens 
to have emerged into humanity first. 


MIDHUBST. 

Hush. Here they come. 

MILVERTON. 

Ellesmere, you must not be ready to complain of being bored. If wc 
are to do any good we must go over some of the old topics. First, with 
regard to elections. What a thing it would be to keep down election 
expenses ! I have nothing to say upon that head, but what we have talked 
about over and over again. We must have no such things as hustings 
expenses. In every town a permanent hustings should be built, and until 
it is built, the expense of a temporary one should be defrayed by the town. 


ELLESMERE. 

* A Daniel ! A Daniel come to judgment. * I assure you I have been 
mulcted pretty considerably in my ‘ legitimate expenses.* 


How much P 


MIDHUBST. 


ELLESMERE. 

Between four and five hundred pounds. 
£130 ; but 1 believe that is very little. 


Our hustings expenses were 


, MIDHUBST. 

They ought not to have been a hundred and thirty pence. It is an 
outlay which should fall upon the country, and not upon the candidate. 

MILVERTON. 

This plan of having a permanent building would give a nice field, by the 
way, for architects to do something new. Our small towns in England 
are sadly deficient in public buildings. The building might also be con- 
nected with a public library and reading room. At any rate, candidates 
must not bo put to any expense that can bo prevented. The expres- 
sion ‘legitimate expenses’ must be banished. What a blessing it is to 
get a good man to serve ns as a representative. How much obliged wo 
ought to be to him. Wc must save him every trouble and expense that 
wc can. 

Then, my dear Du ns ford, if you write to this Editor, get him to dwell 
upon, or to make his writer "dwell upon, the waste of honours that 
has taken place in our time, and indeed since the commencement of 
the Georgian era. No : waste is not the word, — insufficient use, and 
yet immense abuse of honours. Let him show that honours are part 
of the capital of government, which ought never to be misapplied 
or neglected. Sometimes, when I see liow they arc given, so that all 
people with a sense of humour smile when they read of the thing 
in the papers, I feel very sad at such a waste of good material. I do not 
believe that in the United Kingdom, taking in the islands Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, there is anybody who lias a more abound- 
ing love of fun and humour than I have. But really to confer some 
distinction on a chance alderman, apd leave some of the greatest men of 
our time unnoticed and undecorated, seems to me carrying a mediocre joke 
too far. 

ELLE9MEBE. 

Y9S ; and when a joke is prolonged through a century, it is apt to lose the 
first element of jocosity— surprise. ■. 


# MILVERTON. 

Well, then, if the Editor intends to work the subject about the choice 
of men, he will find a very remarkable passage in Mr. Lewes's Life 
of Goethe which will bo 01 use to him. I can’t recollect it exactly, 
but it occurs in what Mr. Lewes calls the Weimar period, I think; 
and is in laudation of the Duke’s discernment. Goethe intimates that like 
recognises like, and that a great man will, as a matter of course, , be 
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surrounded by great men* That saying of the great Unpronounceable, 
as 1 call him, will be rather a snub to those men in power who declare 
they can never find fit agents. You know you were all inclined to take 
this line against me the other day, but 1 put you down very decidedly, 
and I am afraid a little rudely. That is all that it occurs to me to acid 
just at present. 

DUNSFOBD. 

I am sure I have been an admirable judge, and have sat upon this not 
very soft or smooth log with an imperturbability that deserves applause 
from the Court below. And now 1 am going to make only one remark, 
which is, that I was delighted to see that both of you, Ellesmere and 
Milverton, agreed in putting men above systems, ana that you did not 
talk to us in the way tiiat Doctrinaires — that is the word I believe— are 
apt to discuss matters. 

ELLE8MKBE. 

No, no ; we leave doctrine to you. There is a wicked friend of mine 
who says, * Theology is the twilight of the human mind.' Our doings are 
for the garish day. 

MILVEBTON. 

No system can prevent the influence, or do away with the responsibility, 
of persons in their individual capacity. It is to great persons, after all, 
that we must look for the soundest improvements. All systems are but 
machinery : they cannot design anew, and cannot adapt themselves to new 
circumstances. A great man is in himBelf a system— «a living system. 

ELLESMEBE. 

I am delighted, my dear Milverton, at any improvement, or attempts 
at improvement, in laws or offices or governments ; but the old idea always 
comes back upon me which I have expressed to you over and over again, 
when wo have had these conversations, what can all these improvements 
accomplish in smoothing away the real difficulties of human life P They 
are like the delicate attentions you pay to a man who lies tortured with a 
fever. You smoothe the pillow, and Dring in fresh flowers, and shade off the 
light with affectionate aare, and he is suffering all the jphile a raging pain 
which scarcely admits of any consciousness about trifles — a raging de- 
mocratic pain, which reduces all men nearly to a level. 

• MILDBED. 

Pain is a subject upon which we women may venture to speak, I 
believe. ' It does not seem to me that, except in rare cases, these delicate 
attentions arc unheeded. 

MILVEBTON. 

No, Milly is quite right. Your metaphor, Ellesmere, breaks down. 
Besides, I have always told you we may have life made less squalid — -less 
absurd, even if it were to be equally miserable, — not that I believe it will 

* The passage referred to by Milverton must be the following, from the* 
Duke's manifesto in answer to complaints at (ioethe’s appointment : — 1 In such a> 
case I shall attend to nothing but the degree of confidence I can repose in the 
person of my choice. The public opinion which perhaps censures the . admission of 
Dr. Goethe to my council without having passed through the previous steps of 
Amtmann, Professor, Kammerrath, or Rlgierungsrath^ produces no effect on my 
own judgment. The iforld forms its opinion on prejudices ; but I watch and work 
— as every man must who wishes to do his duty — not to make a noise, not to 
attract the applause of the world, but to justify my conduct to God and my 
conscience. 

‘ Assuredly we may echo M. Dufnont's sentiment, that ‘ the prince Who, at 
nineteen, wrote those words, was no ordinary man.’ He had not only the eye to 
see greatness, he had also the strong will to guide his conduct according to his 
views, untrammelled by routine and formulas. * Say what you will, it is onlyiike 
can r#6ognise like, and a prince of great capacity will always recognise and cherish 
greatness in his servants. People saw that the Duke was resolved. Murmurs 
were silenced, or only percolated the gossip of private circles, till other subjects 
buried them, as all gossip is buried.' — Life and Work* of Goethe, vol. i., book IV., 
chap. 3. 
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remain bo. That man does not suffer quite so much, who knows several 
of the beautiful things that have been said, in all ages, about the particular 
misery he is suffering under. 

ELLESMEBE. 

What a literary view of the question ! Moreover, it is erroneous. The 
sensibility which has made the man more keenly appreciate these beautiful 
things, lays him open to keener misery in enduring them. But if we talk 
till doomsday we shall never agree upon these points. 

MILVEBTON. 

I must give you an odd illustration of my view of the subject. You 
say 4 remove squalidity, diminish abject misery ; and still, notwithstanding 
all you can do, the main bulk of the misery remains/ But then I say, 
look how differently it may be presented to us. Now comes my illustration. 
I was once at a largo theatre. The scene was to represent a room which 
the direst poverty had long made a home of. There stalked in a wretched 
man, and after him a wretched woman, who, in moving tones, with 4 tears 
in their voices,* and with dignified gestures, bewailed their unhappy lot. 
Ho was a great actor, she a great actress, and they performed their parts 
to admiration. But I thought within myself, poverty cannot be represented 
in a theatre. The stage is too large for it. The misery which a man can 
bemoan over, striding up and down a large unoccupied space, and having 
room to think how miserable he is, is not the most abject misery. No : it 
is the squeezed up, crowded, squalid, half-suffocated wretchedness (which 
is never alone) that gives to humanity its saddest aspect. You will answer 
me — I see it already in your looks — that the people who suffer in this way 
do not know it, that they have not our feelings; and my reply would be, 4 so 
much the worse.* One of Bacon’s deepest sayings is about the lie w hich. 
sinketh into a man.* So the poverty ana the piisery which sink into a man, 
and become as it were part ofnis nature, are surely the worst forms of poverty 
and misery. It cannot be a little thing to get a man out of that, or to take 
it out of him. It removes him into a higher order of being, and his 
suffering into a thing of higher essence. 

# DUN8FORD. 

We must be careful, Milverton, that we do not overlook religion. 

MILVEBTON. * 

That remark of yours gives me a better illustration than the one I have 
used. If I could not remove a poor man’s misery, and diminish his 
temptations, I should still be glad that he had a great cathedral, where, 
alone, and with some beauty and with some space about him, ho might 
mourn and pray. 

MIDHURST. 

I am partly of Sir John Ellesmere’s way of thinking ; but I muintain 
that Mr. Milverton is apt to hope too much from statesmanship and 
official reform and governmental action, whereas it is the little things in 
life that make it beautiful — and comfortable. 

DUNSFOBD. 

You arc not just to Milverton. No man cares more about these littlo 
things. * 

MIDHUBST. & 

You will all deride me, I know, and think me a very sensual man ; but 
Jewish Mr. Milverton would address his anxious mind a little more to the 
dinners of the people. [ We all laugtyed, except Mb. Midhubst, who 
indulged in his little pleasant smile.] There are probably five million four 
hundred thousand dinners cooked in the United Kingdom every day. I 
do not care so much what becomes of the odd four h un dred thousand 
dinners of the upper classes, but a little improvement in the cooking of the 
remaining five million would be a great comfort to my mindTl have 

* 4 But it is not the lie that passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh 
in and settleth in it* that doth the hurt.’— Essays^-' Of Truth. * 
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travelled over 9. large part of the world, and have nowhere seen so wasteful 
a neglect of good things os in England. 

ELLESMERE. 

How Lord Ashburton’s movement about ‘ common things* must 
delight Mr. Midhurst. • 

MILVERTON. 

It delights me, I know. Lord Ashburton is one of those men peculiar 
to England. I may be wrong, but I believe there are no such persons in 
any other European state; and witji us they are not to be found 
amongst lords only. I know several Lord Ashburtons low down in life. 

ELLESMERE. 

What do you mean ? 

MILVERTON. 

Why I mean persons who liavo no political ambition — who do not 
want to be prime ministers, or commissioners, or vestrymen, or beadles, 
but who have an abiding care for the public good ; and, being almost free 
from vanity or interested ends, are very valuable in giving due weight to any 
public personage whom they discern to have a real interest in the public 
good. There is a great deal of nonsense talked in England about 
political adventurers, and many persons think a man cannot be a good 
politician who has not five thousand three hundred a year ; but the truth 
is, your politiqpl adventurer, who may be a rich or may be a poor man, is 
a horrible creature — a fellow playing at cup and hall with the most 
interesting affairs of mankind, and whose speech or whose silence, in 
great crises even, is regulated by his own little vanity, or his own diseased 
lust of power. 

ELLESMERE. 

Be careful, be careful, Milverton, of what you say on this head. It is 
the fear of being called an adventurer that keeps many a good and wise 
man away from politics,— many a man whom you of all persons would 
delight to sec in that sphere. You must not ignore ambition either ; it is 
a fine thing in its way. 

However, I must interchange a few compliments with my dinner-loving 
friend to the left — (Oh! by the way, I have such a story to toll you of a 
bunt wo have had after truffles, only that is neither here nor there, for the 
present) : I agree with him that even a little improvement in these five 
million dinners would be worth a good many of Milverton’s projected 
reforms. 

MILVERTON. 

You do not see that the improvement in the dinners would distinctly 
follow from such reforms. 

BLANCHE. 

You must improve us first, before you can have better dinners. 

ELLESMERE. 

Improve you, indeed ! Let us keep witliiu the bounds of possibility. 

I suppose, though, we might teach you to bake and to brew a little better, 
— ana some of you, the most intelligent and docile, might be taught how 
to light a fire properly ; but as to any great alteration of you, that is 
beyond our power. Many a gaby has married a woman whom he knew 
to be altogether unsuitable to him, but whom he thought he was gradually 
to mould into a perfect wife. Of course it ended by her influencing him 
for more than he influenced her. Women are more complete creatures^ 
at least, less incomplete than we are. They are less affected by education, 
or by the want of it. By the way, this talking about men and women 
reminds me of something 1 have been longing to say during the whole of 
this morning's discussion. Mr. Midhnrst objects to Milverton'^ great 4 
hopes for mankind from laws, and statesmanship, and other fine-sounding 
things, and obstinately brings him back to common life, — to dinners. 1 
wish to bring him back to domestic life. You know, my dear philosopher, 
polish up the rest of human affairs as cleverly as you may, you cannot get 
over domestic misery. Will anybody ever lore any other body at the right 

• k 2 
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time in the right way ? There is more misery in the Courf of Love than 
in the Court of Chancery. 

MILVERTON. 

Ah ! that is the great topic in the world, but it is, perhaps, the last that 
admits of discussion. I often think^at every man who has ever been in 
love must feel that nothing has yet been said worthy of the subject. The 
feelings of the commonest man have carried him beyond the words of 
poets, orators, and philosophers. 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes, I suspect you men of worSs are rather at fault there. I am going 
to say something by way of a panegyric of love, which will probably carry 
it higher than any saying upon that subject which has been uttered since the 
world began, xes, young ladieB, you may look over so incredulously ; but 
when men shall see me, be-wigged and be-gowned, walking up and down 
Westminster Hall, and one or two anxious-looking gentlemen with blue 
bags trotting after me, they will point me out and say, 4 That is the great 
Sir John Ellesmere, who has said more in favour of love than all the trouba- 
dours that ever warbled whereupon some of the persons so addressed will 
make the remark — that he does not look like a warbling 4 party.’ Bui , 
indeed, we all know how difficult it is to judge from appearances. 


MILVERTON. 

. Make basic to say your great saying — let us have it at once, man. 

, ELLESMERE. 

The imperishable, inexhaustible, unapproachable nature of love is 
shown in this — that all the millions of stupid love stories that have been 
written have not one whit abated tlie immortal interest that there 
is in the rudest and stupidest love story. All the rest of the wretched 
thing may be tho most dismal twaddle, but you can’t help feeling a little 
interest, when you have once taken up the book, as to whether Arabella 
will ultimately relent in favour of Augustus; and whether that wicked 
creature, man or woman, who is keeping them apart, w ill not soon be dis- 
posed of, somehow. 

And yet, having had some experience in lavf, — in divorce cases, for 
instance, — I have all the time shrewd suspicions that Augustus and 
Arabella may not hit it off so very successfully when there is no wicked 
creature to prevent their being ‘happy ever afterwards.* Still, while I 
am reading the novel, how I hate the w icked mischief-maker. 

In earnest — is it not grand to see the indestructible nature of Love? 
Write so foolishly about anything else, and see w hat w ill happen. Try it 
upon Theology, and see if twilight does not soon deepen into absolute 
darkness. Have I not beaten all tlie troubadours in Provence? [ While 
he had been speaking, Blanche had quietly got up and eomc behind him. 
She had taken off her own head-dress of ivy, and now suddenly put it upon 
his head .] 

DUNSFORD. 

And see, you arc crowned by the fair fingers of beauty! We will 
carry you back in triumph to the Grand Monarque. 


ELLESMERE. 

I deserve to be : I have uttered ‘a great dictum about love. How, 
when you, Milverton, have anything to say about tho ‘government of men 
and the conduct of affairs, see how careful you are obliged to be. You have 
td' think long and earnestly about it, and then you have to watch patiently, 
perhaps for years, before you can get a good opportunity of saying it. 
You have to set it with care and dexterity, to introduce it w r ith tho proper 
garniture, and even then to bo perfectly satisfied if a few' only of your 
readers find it not very dull. But it is far otherwise, as I nave just 
" shown you, with the loves of Augustus and Arabella. They may be told 
afyfpy time and in any place, and the narrator may be half asleep, like an 
Arab story-teller, who is telling for the thousandth time some common 
; legend about Leila and Mohammed. He may be drowsy enough over the 
*'faot embers and the good cheer provided by his swarthy liosts, but they sit 
round in, eager listening attitudes, with their dark eyes greedily fixed 
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uDon him, inquiring for more, so that he has nbt the cruelty to go to sleep 
wnen so many human beings are passionatoly drinking in the well-worn 
words which only add to his drowsiness. 

BLANCHE. 

I should like to hear what Cousin Leonard would say of love. It is 
not likely that so grave a man has thought much about so foolish a thing. 
But his big books tell him everything, I think. I often fancy I hear them 
talking together in the night. 

MILVERTON. 

Why, beauty, I think that love is the only thing that shows us the 
possibilities iii human nature. I believe it was given us for the same 
purpose that the sight of the infinite involutions of starry worlds was 
given. Knowing what one human being can feel for another, when in love, 
seeing the inventive and undying tolerance which love gives, one can 
imagine what it would be if some feeling of the same kind were to pervade 
the whole race, and men exercised the nest of their powers in discerning 
and developing what was lovely in all those about them. It would create 
a universe of loveliness. 

MIDHURST. 

It would. How absolutely true are those commonplace lines in 
Tibullus. 

Illam, quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia inovit, 

Cornponit furtim subsequiturque decor. 

Seu solvit crines ; fusis decet esse capillis : 

Seu comsit ; comtis est veneranda comis. 

Urit, seu Tyrift voluit procedero palllt : 

Urit seu mveA Candida vestc veuit. 

ELLESMERE. 

4 Whether she wears a bonnet that is like a coal-scuttle, or whether she 
claps on a little platter that is attached to the back of her head ; whether, 
gracefully, she trails after her in the muddy streets an ample sweep of 
llowiug drapery, or whether, succinct and neat, she trips along in Bloomer 
costume, she is equally fascinating, equally tiresome, and equally dis- 
posed to look in at all the haberdashers' shops.* Oh ! what a painstaking 
and accurate translator is lost in me. 

MILVERTON. 

Rousseau has said, to my mind, one or two of the best things about love,— 

I cannot recollect them exactly, and I merely saw them in quotation, but 
it struck me when I read them, — If this is a bad fellow, as they say he is, 
at any rate he has had the most delicate and exquisite notions of love. Of 
course without the exact words they are nothing. 

BLANCHE. 

Pray, Leonard, let us have them. 

MILVERTON. 

Well, my pet, they were very slight simple things. It was merely that 
lie made out that the height of love was in an exquisite companionship. 
That if, for instance, you were in love vlth a man — I am not sure that you 
ever will be ; not many people are to that height of affection — you will 
never bo dull with him. You will be in the most eloquent company with 
him, even when he speaks not. Ycrti will have almost the freedom of soli- 
tude, with all the jftys of companionship. 

ELLESMERE. 

Forgive me for interrupting, but I suspect you are describing a man’s 
love, and not a woman’s. I believe that when we are fond of any of these 
bewildering creatures, it is pleasure enough to see them move about the 
-room, 

MILVERTON. * t 

And variety enough in the change of lights and shadows which, in 
quick succession, fall upon their beautiful selves and the folds of their 
■drapery as they glide about. 

MILDRED. 

Very prettily said, gentlemen ; but these beautiful figures must be 
>dumb, I suppose, or nearly so. • 
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MILVERTON. 

No ; by no means. Whatever they utter then is equally and un- 
accountably delightful. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh yes : their nonsense is as grateful to our ears as a baby’s cooing to 
its mother’s — as unintelligible perliaps, but not the less delectable. 

Stop a minute, though. I believe I am rushing into unmeaning 
generalities. I wont pledge myself to say that all these felicities happen 
in general. It is only when one is in love with that rare creation, a 
pleasant woman. There are plenty of loving women, graceful women, 
good domestic women, the women w ho make the heroines in novels, who 
do not venture to talk or act much, but who, the author tells us, are very 
loveable, and about whom he throws a charming halo of daiaty insipidity. 
I do not mean any of these, but a pleasant woman, one of those delightful 
appreciative creatures w ho, whether they are beautiful or not, are charm- 
ing when young, most agreeable and companionable when middle-aged, 
and exquisitely pleasant oven when they are old women. 

MILVERTON. 

I do not intend to be bound by Ellesmere’s rather captious classifica- 
tion of women. The lover always finds in tho society of his beloved 
something of that plcnsure w hich Ellesmere has so admirably described, 
and which he w r ishes to coniine to the society of those whom he calls 
pleasant women. 

' MIDHUBST. 

Any way, this pleasure wont last long, and that’s a comfort, — at least 
to us, w r ho know nothing about the ‘ exquisite companionship.’ 

MILVERTON. 

Ah, you malign human nature. It will h’st long ; it w’ill outlast all 
that w e generally mean w hen we talk of love ; and this perfect companion- 
ship— a rare blessing, I admit — is the highest thing this world, or, as I sus- 

E ect, any w orld can give, — I mean in the relation to one another of created 
eings. Nay, the companionship will bo so sw’ect, that you may seek for 
solitude, anti quit even the object of your love, in drder to think over the 
happiness which there is in being witli it. That last thought is one, too, 
which, I believe, wc owe to that strange and sensitive Frenchman. In- 
numerable men, how r ever, must have felt the thing which lie so beautifully 
describes. 

ELLESMERE. 

The fairies, if they listen to our conversation (and sometimes I tldnk 
they do, for bits of our talk get out unaccountably into the w orld), must at 
least admit that wo are fellows of some variety. Now we imagine a per- 
fect member of Parliament (not an easy creature to imagine); then wo 
dip down into a drain ; then we ascend into a little cookery ; lastly, 

. having exhausted all the serious topics of life, wc rush into the ludicrous 
ones, and begin to talk of love. Ily the way, that certainly was a good 
idea of Kousseau, or Milverton, oif whoever invented it, about going away 
from agreeable society in order to think over tho charms of it. [A loud 
awrfe.] I wonder whether that boy has quite finished his bubble 
blowing. [. Aloud .] Accordingly, I shall now walk back to the Grand 
Monarque, and meditate, as I go along, upon all your perfections. Fixer 
appears to wish to go too ; probably because he wishes to think in solitude 
over jfclie loveliness of Mrs. F. 

[&> saying , Ellesmere strode away towards the town . We remained 
a little time and talked a little about Charlemagne, as in duty 
bound, while we were looking down upon the old town where he 
teas born and where he died . We all agreed, in the course of 
our conversation, that Ellesmere had never appeared to so much 
advantage . 1 fancied that Mildred’s hand, which was in mine 
(I have known the girl from a child), gave me an affectionate 
pressure when I first made the remark about Ellesmere, to which 
all the company assented.] 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


T HE success of -Mr. Macaulay’s 
History of England is probably 
without a parallel in the annals of 
literature: nor will any candid 
critic assert it to be undeserved. 
To have produced two volumes of 
unusual size upon a subject which the 
great mass of the reading public 
might have been expected to turn 
from, at the very outset, as special 
and scientific : — to liatfo by his skil- 
ful management disarmed this pre- 
judice, and caused almost every 
reader to long for a continuation 
of his work : — after an interval 
of six j r cars, to find the interest 
still unabated, and the expecta- 
tion even increased ; — and then to 
publish two still larger volumes on 
a still drier portion of the subject, 
and to find them received with even 
increased applause : — these arc cer- 
tainly triumphs as rare as they are 
honourable to him who lias been 
able to achieve them. This result 
could indeed only be expected from 
a combination of many causw which 
arc not likely often to occur, with 
many qualifications which arc sel- 
dom found united in one person. 
Without a certain peculiar aptness, 
both of the time and the matter, and 
an equally peculiar lilness in the 
author, it could not have been pro- 
duced ; but these conditions being 
amply fulfilled, the success of the 
effort can be no cause for surprise. 

The general and ever widening 
Bpread of liberal education ; the ad- 
mission of large classes to the func- 
tions of political life, from which 
they had long been jealously ex- 
cluded ; the final settlement of many 
once fiercely -contested questions ; 
lastly, the quiet which is apt to fol- 
low great political struggles, and 
allows men to study the past instead^ 
of being merely qjbsorbcd by the* 
business of the present, have, within 
the last few years, given a great im- 
pulse to historical writing and read- 
ing. Those infallible tests, the pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, supply all the 
evidence on this point that can be re- 
quired. Good or bad, wise or foolish, 
to- be hailed or to be deplored, a 
new phase of literary activity has 


revealed itself; works making at 
all events some pretension to the 
name of histories, have to a great 
extent driven books of mere fiction 
out of the market : purveyors of 
what used, not very long'since, to 
bo called light literature, are now 
become purveyors of light history ; 
not indeed with any very notable 
improvement in the article produced. 
But this does not prevent them from 
being widely read and generally po- 
pular; and Mr. Macaulay conse- 
quently finds a public far more ex- 
tensive than the fit audience but 
few, which he might have found had 
ho brought out his work a very few 
years ago. 

Again, the subject which Mr. 
Macaulay has treated is in reality 
one of the greatest interest. He 
lias selected • for illustration that 
dark and melancholy period in 
which our actual political constitu- 
tion had birth, with most of the 
characteristic features which it still 
bears ; to which more or less every 
politician looks back for the first 
settlement of many great principles, 
and the gradual development of 
those institutions with which he 
has daily to do. Yet neverthe- 
less this very period, a just apprecia- 
tion of which was so necessary, had 
until now been so much overclouded 
by mists of passion, and rendored 
so dim and vague by the multipli- 
city of shifting details, that it 
seemed almost impossible to obtain 
a clear view of its peculiarities. 
Of all the various movements which 
mark the onward progress of the 
English Revolution, none w r ere more 
important than those which bear 
tlic impress of William of Orange 
and of Anne: they were, from a 
variety of causes, also the most dark 
and doubtful, a labyrinth to which 
there seemed no clue. Without 
agreeing in all Mr. Macaulay’s con- 
clusions, we must confess that one 
of these stages now lies far more 
intelligible and comparatively clear 
before our eyes : and we look for- 
ward w ith much hope and '‘con- 
fidence to the next. 

If circumstances like those which 


* The History of England , from the Accession of James the Second . By the 
Right Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vols. HI. and IV. London : 
Longman and Co. 1855. • 
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we have indicated favoured the 
undertaking at this time, it'was still 
necessary that it should be entrusted 
to a person possessing many peculiar 
qualifications for the task : and we 
think that Mr. Macaulay does pos- 
sess some of those qualifications in a 
very hig|t degree. During a large 
portion of a life which is not yet by 
any means a long one, he has re- 
tained unimpaired the respect and 
admiration of a numerous body of 
friends, personal and political : he 

I possesses all the prestige of a bril- 
iant university career; and even 
fellows of colleges who may occa- 
sionally shake their heads over his 
political heresies, still record with 
pride the trophies of the senate- 
house and schools, and remember 
with pleasure the generous social in? 
tercourse of the combination-room. 
He can feel for the ejected fellows 
of Magdalen and the degradation 
of a great university, because no one 
knows better than himself what 
bonds of friendship are knit within 
those venerable precincts. He has 
preserved in tlieir integrity the 
political principles which ho delibe- 
rately adopted in his youth ; and 
having once attached himself to a 
party, has done it good service in 
the House of Commons, in the 
Cabinet, in the official Bureau, and 
in that wider sphere which he has 
long been in the habit of charming 
with his pen. In this school ho has 
become familiar with the tactics of 
our legislative assemblies, and the 
modes by means of which Ministries 
contrive to deal with false or indis- 
creet friends and open enemies. 
And, thus fitted and prepared for 
his task, he has thrown himself with 
great energy and industry upon the 
mass of materials which accumulated 
under his hands. 

All who are well acquainted with 
the literature of the period will agree 
with us, that Mr. Macaulay’s in- 
dustry is perfectly untiring. It is 
not to be imaginod that they will 
adej)t all his views, or even admit 
that he lias in all cases made the best 
use of his materials. But no one 
will deny that there are very few 
living authors who would hfcve 
laboured so extensively, or to whom 
so much would have been unhesi- 
tatingly revealed by those who are 
the depositaries of important secrets. 


And we frankly confess, we believe 
that there are also very few living 
authors who cquld have made a 
better use, on the whole, of these 
stores of information. For there 
are here two essential requisites, 
without either one of which the 
other might have failed of success. 
The first of these is, indeed, a most 
cxtensiveknowledge of facts, isolated 
in themselves, and often unintelli- 
gible till collated and combined witli 
a great number of similarly isolated 
details. The next is a coup-d'ceil \ 
capable of arranging and co-ordi- 
nating such facts, — a power rarely 
attained, save through the discipline 
of active life. Without his cxem- 
plary industry, Mr. Macaulay’s ex- 
perience of public life would not 
have availed him much ; hut with- 
out his knowledge of the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet, it is 
equally certain that his knowledge 
or details would not have saved him 
from confusion. It is in this happy 
combination of qualifications that 
we believe wo must seek the expla- 
nation qf much of his success. For 
without being at all insensible to 
certain attractive peculiarities of 
style for which he has long been 
remarkable, we think we should do 
both him and his readers wrong 
were we to think these the charm 
by which be subdues them. We are 
rather disposed to think that a very 
great part of his authority is de- 
rived from the general conviction 
that he knows and can tell the truth 
respecting events which many have 
given up in despair ; and that his 
position as a public man has se- 
cured him the power to do this. 
We are not at all thick-and-thin 
admirers either of his manner of re- 
lating his story or of his style, but 
we are well assured that he is in 
earnest in what he says. In many 
‘eyes, indeed, ho must appear a 
thorough-going ' partisan ; and to 
his honour, we will cheerfully 
admit that lie is by no means open 
to the accusation of lukewarm- 
heaHedness ; he is a thorough hater, 
if ever there was one, — at least on 
paper; and we are afraid that his 
thorough devotion to his friends does 
not always allow him to see all their 
actions m the light in which they 
appear to less ardent judges. But 
earnestness and conviction are 
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idioms of tliemselvcs, and the very 
essence of eloquence. He will find 
many readers who are disinclined 
to go along with him as far as he 
himself would hurry them ; but not 
many, we think, who will close his 
fourth volume without the full per- 
suasion that, right or wrong, ho 
means and feels what he says : and 
this w ill be, to generous minds, Re- 
commend ut ion enough to secure a 
onerous hearing. Wo can hardly 
oubt that he sometimes deceives 
himself, but we are very sure that 
he does so unconsciously, — and much 
more, that he has no intention to 
deceive his reader, or suspicion that 
he is doing so. 

The very nature of the materials 
with which the Historian of the 
-Revolution has to deal, is full of 
danger and seduction to one who 
throws his whole soul upon one side 
in that fierce quarrel. The sources 
of modern differ essentially from 
thoso of ancient history, and in 
nothing more than this, — that it is 
exceedingly difficult to disengage 
them from the atmosphere of 
passion which refracts and distorts 
so many objects. Since all men 
write and all men print, it has be- 
come a serious undertaking to dis- 
criminate between trutli and false- 
hood ; to understand from what point 
of view tli is man or that* contem- 
plated a given event ; to divine with 
certainty why a pamphleteer shaped 
his primed ease in the exact form in 
which we read it, or a politician 
deliberately lied to his friend in a 
rivate letter. Between diplomatic 
ispatches, which it is hoped may be 
intercepted, or circular letters in- 
tended to be communicated, and 
secret instructions guarded by 
cyphers, there is a world-wide dif- 
ference : but often only the one set, 
often only the other, have survived. 
A report containing defective or 
totally erroneous information may 
be in our h$nds: the correction, 
which followed perhaps by the next 
post, may bo lost, Yet these, aqd 
such as these, are the authorities 
upon the proper use of which modern 
history depends : and even the most 
industrious inquirer may sometimes 
find himself deserted by them. 
When a large proportion of our 
materials consists of violent state- 
ments, spread abroad at a time of 


great excitement, to defend the acta 
of a faction or blacken the character 
of their enemies : when the extremes 
of fear and hatred stimulate men to 
a reckless war of calumnious libels ; 
when the calmest can hardly reason 
without exaggeration, and the 
loudest and most vehement is the 
most likely to be heard : then, in- 
deed, there is great danger lest the 
investigator of a later age should be 
hurriedaomoivhat beyond the bounds 
of a just appreciation. And to this 
danger he is particularly liable if 
he be himself strongly massed to- 
wards one of the contending sides. 
In this danger we believe Mr. 
Macaulay to stand, and we are con- 
vinced that lie has sometimes fallen 
into extravagances which w r o must 
regret, from paying too much defer- 
ence to men who could hardly be 
expected to write without extrava- 
gance. Unquestionably great al- 
lowances must bo made in such a 
case. Under oven these circum- 
stances wo ought to be satisfied 
with our author, if his work evi- 
dently proves that he has spared no 
pains and declined no labour which 
might lead to the discovery of the 
truth, and has given himself the 
largest number of chances possible 
of forming a just induction. In 
this respect, Mr. Macaulay unques- 
tionably exceeds all previous histo- 
rians of the period which lie intends 
to illustrate. Probably no man 
before himself has waded through 
such a slough of materials now' long 
and deservedly forgotten, or con- 
demned liimsclf to familiarity w r itli 
a literature which has been so unani- 
mously devoted to oblivion. E otliing 
comes amiss to him, from the per- 
versity of the silliest^ on-juror to the 
ravings of the wildest Camcroniun. 
He has sought in the most hetero- 
geneous chaos of print and manu- 
script for indexes to the tone and 
temper of parties whose feud was to 
the death, to the exaggerated hopes 
and groundless terrors of multitudes 
agitated by the most unreasonable, 
the most unjustifiable passions. 
And let it be remembered that^he 
has also produced for the first time 
a great deal of evidence which 
was entirely new to the public: 
that he lias ransacked archives 
which had previously been neglected, 
and hunted out correspondence 
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which was cither imperfectly known 
or not known at all. We could 
indeed have wished that some 
of this evidence had been given 
more at length ; because, with the 
most unfeigned respect for Mr. 
Macaulay, we arc not always quite 
certain that we should coincide 
with him had we more than his 
own version of the contents of a 
document, or the few lines which 
perhaps he quotes from it. This is 
especially the case with William’s 
letters to the Pensionary Heinsius, 
respecting his relations to the 
various princes of the empire ; which, 
as cited by Mr. Macaulay, do not 
give us at all a favourable view of 
his hero’s character ( vide vol. iv. 
. 261). In short, we cannot help 
oping that William did not express 
himself quite in the mode adopted 
by his historian, but that the latter 
has a little exaggerated what the 
former said. Mr. Macaulay must 
pardon, and ought to thank, us for 
suspecting on this occasion his zeal 
for William to have made him a 
little more unreasonable than Wil- 
liam himself. 

Before the appearance of these 
two volumes, wo more than once 
heard doubts expressed, whether 
they would be as interesting, as 
amusing, as attractive in short, as 
the preceding tw r o. Some persons, 
it seemed, could not be persuaded 
that, without a Western rebellion 
and a bloody circuit, a trial of the 
bishops and a landing in Torbay, 
Mr. Macaulay would be able to 
produce those effects which the 
world of readers has accustomed 
itself to expect from him. Glencoe 
aud Fenwick ’er case would no doubt 
supply canvas for some brillijnt 
painting, perhaps occasion for some 
skilful special pleading: there was 
Londonderry, to be sure, and 
Kiiliekrankie ; but on the whole, 
the first yesprs of William’s reign 
were so dull, it was said, that even 
Mr. Macaulay w ould find it difficult 
to make anything out of them. 
Whether objectors of this class 
have found their anticipations con- 

r ed, we have not cared to inquire. 

us these third and fourth 
volumes appear to be in many 
respects greatly superior to the first 
two: they are obviously written 
.with much greater care, and show 


that the author has taken a useful 
lesson from the criticism to which 
his earlier chapters were submitted. 
Not but what that criticism has 
produced here and there other con- 
sequences which were less expected: 
some of which indeed are almost 
laughable. The attempt, for in- 
stance, to clear William Benn’s cha- 
racter has resulted not only in bring- 
ing down upon him some * swashing 
blow s’ of gigantic dimensions, but 
in producing a rough onslaught 
upon George Fox himself, which is 
not entirely without justification, in 
the w ild extravagance of the man. 
But setting aside these pet gla- 
diatorial exhibitions, we find very 
much that is wisely, gravely, and 
justly treated in this work. A 
good deal of it is necessarily devoted 
to subjects which have for many 
years occupied the author’s mind, 
and which from their nature can be 
sufficiently detached from the influ- 
ence of mere personal feelings. The 
development of great constitutional 
questions was in fact to be described: 
and w Rh all their bearings Mr. Mac- 
aulay lias long been singularly fami- 
liar. However fiercely they may 
have been debated a hundred and 
seventy years ago, they are nemsuf- 
ficiently unclerstood by men oF all 
parties to leave bnl little room for 
acrimonious treatment. Sensible 
Whigs do not differ now-a-days much 
from sensible Tories with respect 
to them ; and therefore, in the deal- 
ing with these questions, Mr. Mac- 
aulay, both as a lawyer and histo- 
rian, appears to much more advan- 
tage than when heaping his coals of 
fire upon the heads of obstinate Ja- 
cobites and dreamy Non-jurors. This 
we from the first anticipated: wo 
further expected, and as it now ap- 
pears with justice, that much light 
would be thrown upon the intrigues 
which have made the Scottish his- 
tory of this 'period a mass of 
most inextricable contusion. After 
making every deduction for some 
faults which it is impossible not to 
see, w~e still think the two volumes 
under review full of grave, serious 
matter, treated for the most part in 
a grave, earnest, and worthy manner, 
and often leaving little or nothing 
more to be said upon the subjects of 
which they treat. 

The conquest had been accom* 
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S liahed without a blow ; James bad 
ed, deserting his subjects and his 
army, and William and Mary 
reigned. But with this apparently 
culminating point of their fortunes 
commenced, in reality, the most 
anxious and difficult part of their 
career. Skilfully and justly has* 
Mr. Macaulay pointed out the many 
shoals and quicksands that beset 
their course : the extreme difficulty 
there was in reuniting all the scat- 
tered elements of government which 
a terrible revolution had dispersed. 
The union of parties, in trutn irre- 
concilable, had put the Priuce of 
Orange upon the throne ; but it had 
dissolved even in the moment of 
success, and the bitterness of faction 
rendered any government by a union 
of parties almost impossible. How 
was the king to guide himself be- 
tween powerful masses, whose ten- 
dencies were in diametrically op- 
posite directions P Was he to dis- 
appoint and humiliate the Whigs 
in their hour of triumph — his and 
their triumph P or was he to secure 
them in his interests by sacrificing 
the Cavaliers and the Church to 
their revenge P Were Clarendon and 
Nottingham to fall, that the manes 
of I^ssell and Sidney, might have 
rest? Was the advent of a prince 
who had come to put dow n a perse- 
cutor, to be the inauguration of a 
new persecution P And even could 
these difficulties be got over, to 
whom were the different depart- 
ments of government to be en- 
trusted ? — where were statesmen to 
be found, honest at once and expe- 
rienced, well affected and capable 
of conducting the public business, — 
above all, of restoring efficiency to 
tho various public establishments, 
which had been ruined by a long 
course of mismanagement, but would 
inevitably and at once be called upon 
to supply the meang of meeting a * 
civil if not a foreign war? And 
how would the king, educated in 
Calvinistic doctrines and habits, be 
able to conciliate the High Clnirqh, 
still so popular in England, without 
relinquishing liis cherished ideas of 
toleration, which were unpopular 
with all parties P All these ques- 
tions were full of obvious difficulty; 
yet on any one of them his fate 
might depend: and to them was 
adacd the certainty of other serious 


complications, in each of the three 
kingdoms which ho meant to rule. 
In England, it was sure that the 
party which had incited and gained 
the most by his invasion. Would not 
lose the opportunity afforded by 
their triumph, of reviewing and 
settling in their own way the terms 
of the relation between the Crown 
and the nation ; and that limitations 
of the royal power would be pro- 
posed which were little likely to be 
more to his ta9te than that of his 
father-in-law r or grandfather. 

An armed Tesistance as assuredly 
awaited him in Ireland, where 
Tyrconncll had already called the 
Celtic population to rise cn masse, 
and exterminate the intrusive Pro- 
testant Anglo - Saxon. Without 
submitting to great sacrifices, he 
could not expect the selfish politi- 
cians of ScoUand to join his side, 
and give him* the crown of their 
proud and ancient kingdom. Above 
all, it must be clear to him that the 
great European coalition against 
France, of which he was indeed the 
soul, but without whose aid it was 
impossible for him to maintain him- 
self, would be considerably endan- 
gered by any check to his success 
or secure governmentin this country: 
nay, might be much weakened 
should his affairs here require his 
frequent or long absences from their 
armies and councils. 

To several of these points Mr. 
Macaulay addresses himself with 
great success. The first three chap- 
ters of the third volume are devoted 
respectively to England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, at the moment w hen 
the Convention handed tho crown 
of the first kingdom to tho Prince 
ai^ffl Princess of Orange, and con- 
tain an elaborate account of the 
principal parties and persons who 
were at once called upon to take an 
active part in the future settlement 
of these islands. A fourth chapter, 
which should in a similar manner 
have explained the relations with 
the continent of Europe, is, wc much 
regret to say, entirely wanting : nor, 
from the beginning to the end of 
the work, is this want attempted to 
he made good. 

As might be expected, Mr. Mac- 
aulay evinces a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the views and aims, the 
hopes and disappointments of the 
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leading English politicians; and 
sketches with a powerful hand the 
struggles of the different parties, 
and the skilful management of Wil- 
liam, in his anxiety to avail himself 
of talent, integrity, and patriotism, 
wherever he might find those quali- 
ties, and in his determination to 
avoid the condition of being the king 
only of a faction. Talent no doubt 
was there in abundance, and resolu- 
tion too : but integrity and patriot- 
ism are among the rarer virtues at 
all times, and never perhaps were 
they less common than at that time 
among those whom skill and expe- 
rience placed at the head of con- 
tending parties. Although we think 
that our author, in his zeal for Wil- 
liam, colours the rest of his picture 
a little cn nvir , we admit that the 
difficulties were very great, the 
the chiefs very factious, the parties 
very unmanageable, “and the king 
very prudent and wise. It certainly 
was a time which called for many 
compromises, and many such were 
made : but, on the whole, our 
ratitude is due to those who 
id succeed in mastering the dis- 
cordant and tempestuous elements, 
and reducing them to order. We 
think that William’s own position 
among the always embittered and 
often unprincipled pcoplo with 
whom he had to deaf, is well and 
clearly pointed out: and we can 
go a long way with his enthu- 
siastic eulogist, in his praise of the 
firmness, coolness, and judgment 
which the king displayed under cir- 
cumstances which so severely taxed 
every energy of his wearied mind. 
That he was personally unpopular, 
and much by his own fault, cannot 
be denied : and even Mr. Macaulay 
admits this, though perhaps not to 
the due extent. We believe that 
this unpopularity attended him 
wherever he went, and was not 
wholly dependent upon his novel 
position in England. Though his 
selfish rudeness may have been ag- 
gravated by this, and was naturally 
most offensive to the people with 
whom he was brought into the near- 
est contact, it was strongly mani- 
fested elsewhere : and several of the 
German princes, who entertained a 
high reverence for his character as 
a ruler, were anything but edified 
by his manners as a man. But still 


those were net times for choosing 
a king on account of his cour- 
tesy. Other qualities there were 
which the emergency imperatively 
required, and these William pos- 
sessed in abundance. Even obsti- 
nacy, which in other times might 
Jiave been a fatal vice, was in liis 
circumstances often a virtue. Po- 
pular or not, he was an absolute 
necessity of the situation ; the choice 
lay between him, a Republic, and a 
Restoration ; and the nation rallied 
round him, as they did afterwards 
round a much more offensive and 
less gifted prince, upon the recur- 
rence of a similar difficulty. 

The great Parliamentary struggles 
which followed immediately his ac- 
cession are justly dwelt upon in 
very great detail. They are in 
fact, for our generation, the most 
instructive events of the period ; and 
in the present situation of Europe 
it is impossible to say how soon 
they may become important prece- 
dents ; indeed, this use of the work 
is one cause of its popularity in 
more than one foreign country. The 
Houses (more especially the Com- 
mons) were now beginning to as- 
sume the position which they have 
since maintained in our modified 
polity. They had to put their hand 
to that last work which was to be 
the completion of a revolution 
whose commencement dated at least 
from ninety years before, and in such 
a way that henceforward no revolu- 
tion should be necessary or possible. 
And although they were veiy far 
from foreseeing all the ultimate con- 
sequences of their own acts, it must 
be confessed that the fabric which 
they with so much difficulty reared 
was a noble specimen of political 
architecture. 

How the Convention by a bold 
m act of autonomy became a Parlia- 
ment, and as t such proceeded to 
settle many pomts which required 
immediate attention, is carefully de- 
scribed; — how they abolishedhearth- 
mpney, from the days of William the 
Conqueror the most justly un- 
popular of taxes ;-—by what accident 
men who agreed in nothing but in 
their detestation of standing armies, 
were driven to pbss a Mutiny Bill, 
without which no standing army 
can exist ; — how the leaders of a re- 
volution on behalf of liberty were 
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compelled to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act within a few months of 
its successful termination ; this, and 
much more, is excellently set forth 
in the first chapter of the third 
volume. And so are the measures 
which were devised for the regula- 
tion of the Church and its distracted 
affairs. Perhaps no part of the 
work better deserves to De read than 
tho whole history of the Toleration 
and Comprehension Bills, and tho 
Act to Relieve Dissenters from the 
Operation of the Test Act ; one of 
these it is well known did, two did 
not, pass. We quite agree with our 
author, that many who have been 
taught to look upon the Toleration 
Bill as the great charter of religious 
liberty, will learn with surprise and 
disappointment what was the real 
nature of that celebrated statute. 
It was farindeedfrom accomplishing 
all that ardent upholders of the great 
doctrine, 4 That no man ought to 
labour under political disabilities by 
reason of his religious belief,’ have 
at all times desired ; far from doing 
all. that William himself .would 
gladly hare done. But it placed 
dissenters from tho Church in a po- 
sition which was infinitely better 
than that which they had held, and 
put an end for ever to 8, great deal 
of undeserved hardship. We may 
bo permitted also to rejoice that it 
supplied a precedent w hich could be 
acted upon in a future time, when 
altered circumstances had disposed 
men’s minds to gentler dealing with 
our dissenting fellow-subjects. Mr. 
Macaulay’s remarks upon this law 
deserve to be quoted:— 

The Toleration Act approaches very 
near to the idea of a great English law. 
To a jurist versed in the theory of legis- 
lation, hut not intimately acquainted 
with the temper of the sects and parties 
into which the nation was divided at 
the time of the Revolution, that Act 
would seem to be a mCre chaos of ab- 
surdities and contradictions. It will 
not bear to be tried by sound general 
principles. Nay, it will not bear to be 
tried by any principle, sound or unsound. 
The sound principle is, that mere theo- 
logical error ought not to be punished 
by the civil magistrate. This principle 
the Toleration Act not only does not 
recognise, but positively disclaims. Not 
a single one of the cruel laws enacted 
against nonconformists by the Tudors or 
the Stuarts is repealed. Persecution 


continues to be the general rule: tole- 
ration is the exception. Nor is this all. 
The freedom which is given to conscience 
is given in the most capricious manner. 

* # * * * 
These are some of the obvious faults 
which must strike every person who ex- 
amines the Toleration Act by that 
standard of just reason which is the 
same in all countries and all ages. But 
these very faults may appear to be 
merits, when we take into consideration 
the passions and prejudices of those for 
whom the Toleration Act was framed. 
This law, abounding with contradic- 
tions which every smatterer in political 
philosophy can detect, did what a law 
framed by the utmost skill of the greatest 
masters of political philosophy might 
have failed to do. That the provisions 
which have been recapitulated are cum- 
brous, puerile, inconsistent with each 
other, inconsistent with the true theory 
of religious liberty, must be acknow- 
ledged. All that can be said in their 
defence is this, that they removed avast 
mass of evil without shocking a vast 
mass of prejudice; that they put an 
end at once and for ever, without one 
division in either House of Parliament, 
without one riot in the streets, with 
scarcely one audible murmur even from 
the classes most deeply tainted with 
bigotry, to a persecution which had 
raged during four generations, which 
had broken innumerable hearts, which 
had made innumerable firesides deso- 
late, which had filled the prisons with 
men of whom the world was not worthy, 
which had' driven thousands of those 
honest, diligent, and God-fearing yeo- 
men and artisans who are the true 
strength of a nation, to seek a refuge 
beyond the ocean, among the wigwams 
of red Indians and the lairs of panthers. 
Such a defence, however weak it may 
appear to some shallow speculators, will 
probably be thought complete by states- 
men. 

Tho history of the Comprehen- 
sion Bill and Test Act is very inte- 
resting and most amusingly written, 

> although the graver judges of his- 
torical style will perhaps find some 
cause of offenco in the humorous 
manner in which Mr. Macaulay sets 
forth the views both of orthodox 
churchmen and well-fed dissenting 
rabbis. We do not ourselves like 
this artifice of. our author ; but we 
willingly excuse it, in consideration 
of the vigorous view which he gives 
of the different parties, and the wise 
principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of his judgment. 
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Apart from slight outbreaks of 
personal feeling, which, however, 
always show themselves under forms 
borrowed from the literature of the 
period of which he treats, Mr. 
Macaulay gives just views of those 
great church questions with which, 
both in point of time and principle, 
that of the Non-jurors is closely 
connected. His results are, in truth, 
nearly always our own ; he is mostly 
right in his conclusions; but we 
axe too often led to wish that another 
manner had been selected to re- 
commend them to his readers. We 
do not doubt that what we ob- 
ject to is in a great measure the 
effect of Mr. Macaulay’s selecting 
the very language of contemporary 
satirists and dramatists to express 
liis own meaning, and of his thus 
identifying himself too much — per- 
haps more than he himself knows — 
with the passions cf the time he 
describes, and whose exaggerations 
he endorses. The principles of the 
Non-jurors were unquestionably ex- 
travagant and mischievous ; the 
doctrines of Filmer atrocious; the 
conduct of Bancroft most childish, 
if not worse ; that of Turner in the 
highest degree criminal. But never- 
theless, we think the Non -jurors, 
wrong-headed, weak, factious as 
they were, have not been treated 
with perfect fairness. They were 

K deprived of their benefices ; 

it so clear that they are justly 
sneered and laughed at now, for 
suffering rather than sinning P How 
would it have been had James re- 
turned, and Fowler or Stillingfleet 
also become Non-jurors P 
Much more to our taste is the de- 
scription of Ireland under the ad- 
ministration of Tyrconnel. The 
measures of that iniquitous satfap 
to root out the Saxon and Pro- 
testant race ; the condition of the 
people and the barbarians ; the con- 
duct of those who, having gone 
through a long course of training to 
barbarism, had become worse barba- 
rians than their teachers, — all is ad- 
mirably described, and gives evi- 
dence of a thorough study of singu- 
larly difficult social conditions. This 
is the case throughout the work with 
the events in Ireland, and for this 
we are Kinder great obligations to 
qut author; for these events, and 
the contemporaneous struggles in 


Scotland, have been hitherto very 
imper^pctly understood. Both these 
countries have been most carefully 
studied, and nowhere is Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s style so grave and pure, as 
in the chapters in which he deals 
with the events to which their pecu- 
liar circumstances gave rise. Here 
is a passage which contains in itself 
the key to a whole terrible history,— 
a history of which we have not yet 
lived to see the end. It describes 
the relative position of the English 
and Irish in Ireland at the close of 
1688. 

Thus the civil power had, in the space 
of a few months, been transferred from 
the Saxon to the Celtic population. The 
transfer of the military power had been 
not less complete. The army, which 
under the command of Ormond had 
been the chief safeguard of the English 
ascendancy, had ceased to exist. Whole 
regiments had been dissolved and recon- 
structed. Six thousand Protestant ve- 
terans, deprived of their bread, were 
brooding in retirement over their 
wrongs, or had crossed the sea and 
joined the standard of William. Their 
place >yas supplied by men who had 
long suffered oppression, and who, find- 
ing themselves suddenly transformed 
from slaves into masters, were impatient 
to pay back, with accumulated usury, 
the heavy <b»bt of injuries and insults. 
The new soldiers, it was said, never 
passed an Englishman without cursing 
him and calling him by some foul name. 
They were the terror of every Protestant 
innkeeper; for from the moment when 
they came under hie roof, they ate and 
drank everything: they paid for no- 
thing ; and by their rude swaggering 
they scared more respectable guests 
from his door. * * * 

On which side the first blow was struck, 
was a question which Williamites and 
J acobites afterwards debated with much 
asperity. But no question could bo 
more idle. History must do to both 
parties the justice which neither has 
ever done to the other, and must admit 
that both had fair pleas and cruel pro- 
vocations. Both had been placed, by a 
fate for which neither was answerable, 
in such a situation that, human nature 
being what it is, they could not but re- 
gard each other with enmity. During 
three years the government which might 
Lave reconciled them had systematically 
employed its whole power for the pur* 
pose of inflaming their enmity to mad* 
ness. It was now impossible to esta- 
blish in Ireland a just and beneficent 
government, a government which should 
know no distinction of race or of sect, 
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a government which, while strictly re- 
specting the rights guaranteed by law 
to the new land-owners, should alle- 
viate by a judicious liberality the mis- 
fortunes of the ancient gentry. Such 
a government James might have esta- 
blished in the days of his power. But 
the opportunity had passed away : com- 
promise had become impossible: the 
two infuriated castes were alike con- 
vinced that it was necessary to oppress 
or to be oppressed, and that there could 
be no safety but in victory, vengeance, 
and dominion. They agreed only in 
spuming out of the way every mediator 
who sought to reconcile them. 

After seeing some of their most 
flourishing settlements destroyed, 
and finding no longer any security 
in their own houses, the English 
population gradually drew together 
m one or two great masses. The, 
fury of these men may be imagined : 
ruined, driven from the spots which 
they alone had made cultivable, 
subjected to a race which they 
had insulted, and doubting of life, 
liberty, and honour, they naturally 
met in a framo of mind which be- 
comes heroic from its jrery nearness 
to despair. Whether tbc King of 
England could help them, tney 
knew not; but they could help 
themselves, and they did. The 
siege, defence, and relief of London- 
derry, one of the grandest episodes 
in any national history, is told by 
Mr. Macaulay with all the enthu- 
siasm which it deserves : it is one of 
the finest passages in his work, and 
none the less for his having drawn 
very largely upon the contemporary 
narratives^ Nothing, on the other 
hand, can be better than the whole 
analysis ofKing James’sposition, be- 
tween liis English and Irish advisers, 
and French allies, military and diplo- 
matic. Never have wo before been 
enabled so clearly to discern the 
hopelessness of a cause which was to 
be maintained by such auxiliaries. 
And yet, even hete, we doubt 
whether Mr. Macaulay has not 
drawn* the figure of James too 
unfavourably. Surely some allow- 
ance must be made fora man placid 
in such circumstances, and unques- 
tionably labouring under the deepest 
of all conceivable disappointments. 
It is perfectly clear that James had 
been led to believe that his ap- 
pearance in Ireland would produce 
a great movement among his par* 


twans in England and Scotland; 
had this really taken place, his posi- 
tion would have been very different. 
But between the French, who meant 
to use him iu order to make Ire* 
land a French province, and the 
native Irish, who demanded the pro- 
scription of all the English in Ire- 
land, there was nothing but ruin 
and despair. In truth, he was de- 
ceived or betrayed on every side. 
The English, upon whom ho relied, 
did not rise in his favour ; the events 
of Scotland, which might have re- 
trieved his cause, turned also against 
it ; and the check to his arms at 
Londonderry, Newton Butler, and 
other places, rendered even his stay- 
in Ireland no longer safe. We think 
that, under all these circumstances, 
he would have been justified in re- 
turning to France before the 
battle of the Boyne had rendered 
even his personal security doubtful. 

Mr. Mdcaulay has shown very 
justly how different was the state 
of affairs in Scotland and Ire- 
land. The last country, William 
had taken possession of as a matter 
of course when he took possession 
of England. But King of Scotland 
he could not bo till a Scottish Con- 
vention or Parliament called him to 
the throne. Recent publications 
have thrown a great deal of new- 
light upon the objects and intrigues 
of the Scotch statesmen at this 
time, and these have been carefully 
used, as well as the old aud well- 
known materials. They present, 
indeed, a melancholy picture of 
political depravity, but we cannot 
doubt that it is a true one. We 
believo that Mr. Macaulay has 
given a just account, in ail essential 
particulars, of what look place in 
th& Scottish Parliament, before and 
after the members accepted Wil- 
liam as their king. It is difficult 
for us to speak with temper of the 
church quarrels in Scotland, and wo 
are almost tempted to go all lengths 
with otir author, who certainly lays 
the rod with great vigour, both upon 
Presbyterians and Cameronians ; 
but it is a question which lies £o 
deeply-rooted in the hearts of all 
Scotchmen, that we absolutely de- 
cline to enter upon it, and admire 
Mr. Macaulay’s courage for doing, 
so. But one remark we must allow 
ourselves upon a subject which has 
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evidently a great bold upon his feel- 
ings— the use of torture in Scotland 
(vol. iii. 289, &c). It has been con- 
tinually referred to in his former 
volumes, and is so in several places 
in these; always as it should be, 
with indignation and horror. But 
we doubt very much whether it 
would havo been so easy a thing to 
abolish it in 1680, or that the Par- 
liament of that day is to blame for 
not having done so. It was no 
peculiar practice of Scotland, but 
prevailed in France and Germiny, 
everywhere, in short, where the cus- 
toms of the Boman law had been 
adopted. It was illegal in England 
only because the Boman law had 
never been suffered here, and it is 
to this that Fortescue alludes in the 
passage to which Mr. Macaulay 
refers. But we cannot believe that 
he has put the right construction 
upon the words used in the ‘ Claim 
of Bight.* In this, the use of tor- 
ture, without evidence , or in ordi- 
nary cases , is declared to be illegal, 
and from these words it is inferred, 
‘the use of the torture, therefore, 
where there was strong evidence, 
and where the crime was extra- 
ordinary, was, by the plainest im- 
plication, declared to be according 
to law.' Surely this means no more 
than it meant elsewhere, viz., that 
in certain well-known cases, and at 
a certain stage of the process, tor- 
ture might be applied, but not by 
any means at the mere discretion of 
the judges. There was, we pre- 
sume, in Scotland, a preliminary in- 
ciuiiy, whether the case fell under 
tlie category or not. It is probable 
that the Estates could not have 
abolished it without at the same 
time revising their whole system 
of law, which was not to be expected 
from them. 

From the intrigues of the Low- 
landers and the baffled plans of 
Bundee and Balcarres, Mr. Mac- 
aulay hurries us to the glens and 
mountains of the Gaelic ‘clans. 
Here was an opportunity for revel- 
ling in poetic description, — and it 
has not been lost. Throughout all 
his history we have had occasion to 
observe how very much Mr. Mac- 
aulay has lain , under the influence 
of ®r*W. Scott: it peeped out in 
his account of the delations between 
Saibn and Norman; in his cha- 


racter of the Puritans ; in his torture 
chamber of the Council; and we 
must say that it reveals itself fully 
and indisputably in his picture of 
the clans. We will not, however, 
blame this, since it has helped us to 
a number of most brilliant pages. 
Nor can we doubt that the judg- 
ment which is drawn respecting 
these mountaineers is a true one. 
They were at feud among them- 
selves; they spoiled the Lowlanders, 
and were hated by them : they liked 
cattle-stealing better than weaving, 
sporting and fishing better than field 
labour (in which, by the by, they 
were hardly to blame, seeing that 
without blackcock and salmon they 
must generally have gone supperless 
to bed) ; they adored their cniefs or 
petty princes, and cared not who 
called himself king in London or 
Edinburgh. Their politics turned 
neither on Whig nor Tory grounds : 
if Mac Callum More was Wil- 
liamitc, Lochiel and Glengarry 
mounted the white cockade ; if he 
supported the House of Hanover, 
they were in arms for the Pretender. 
This is all very ably shown, and very 
ably applied to explain the fate of 
Dundee’s expedition, and all the sub- 
sequent events of tbo Highland in- 
surrection. w 

It is quite impossible for us in the 
space allotted to our remarks to fol- 
low our author through the many in- 
teresting subjects which he brings 
before us. But this is of little con- 
sequence : the book is in every man's 
hands, and all its beauties have long 
been familiar. We leave therefore 
the plots and intrigues ; the parlia- 
mentary struggles ; the East India 
Company's monopoly; the great 
monetary reform ; even the brilliant 
and ingenious defence of a National 
Debt, to other hands. We say 
again, that often while we admire 
and wonder, we lament that so 
much beauty should be disfigured 
by such ungentle passion. .Even 
Mary's death and William's sorrow 
must be passed over; nor can we 
follow Mr. Macaulay to tbe field, 
assist at his lively descriptions of 
battles and Bieges, La Hogue, and 
Mons, and Namur, and Landen* 
Our space is small, and we hasten 
to what, perhaps, will not find else- 
where so> much attention as we are 
disposed to bestow upon it. 
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Wo have passed very rapidly over 
the English part of William’s story, 
partly because it would have been 
impossible, within our limits, to 
follow his historian in detail ; 
partly because these portions of the 
work are certain to receive ample 
justice from our contemporaries ; 
but still more, because we feel 
anxious to call attention to the 
large field of action which he leavos 
well-nigh untouched. We mean, of 
course, the foreign policy of Wil- 
liam. Mr. Macaulay tells us more 
than once that the king was his own 
foreign secretary : he justifies this, 
not ohly upon the acquiescence of 
the wisest politicians of the time, 
but upon grounds which are in 
themselves amply sufficient. Now, 
if William’s true greatness lay in the 
manner in which lie framed and up- 
held the coalition against Lewis ; if 
this was pre-eminently his own work, 
one in which a share of honour could 
not be claimed by any Englishman ; 
lias not Mr. Macaulay done injus- 
tice to his hero in letting us know 
so little of the difficulties ‘which 
were to be overcome, and the means 
by which success was attainedP Must 
we not naturally be anxious to 
know what obstacles wgre to be re- 
moved, what conflicting interests re- 
conciled, by the man who took upon 
himself to consolidate and wield so 
vast a power? Hcre/however, Mr. 
Macaulay leaves us nearly in the 
dark, contenting himself with a few 
sentences here and there, of a very 
indefinite and general character, 
laudatory of William, abusive of his 
allies, particularly the Princes of 
the Empire, but conveying either no 
clear impression at all, or a very un- 
fair one. 

This is much to be regretted on 
many accounts, and, in the opinion 
of all good judges, will seriously de- 
tract from the value of his work. 
From the social poSition which he 
holds, Mr. Macaulay would, with- 
out doubt, have been enabled to 
obtain the most valuable materials 
f8r a history of the German share in 
4hese events, had he willed it. What 
is not readily accessible to others, 
could have been so to him, the Mi- 
nister who had assisted in ruling this 
great country, the historian already 
so well known in all literary circles 
abroad. What the Saxon archivist 
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might have refused the Hessian, or 
the Hanoverian the Prussian, would 
(at all events in very great measure) 
have been placed at the service of 
one who stood so entirely aloof 
from all petty national jealousy^ But 
there is not only not the slightest 
trace in his book of his having at- 
tempted to collect such information 
as might thus have been obtained, 
but even of his having thought it 
worth while to consult more than a 
single German author. We must 
say that the history of a Prince who 
only became what he was by acting 
with the combined forces of North- 
ern Europe, seems to us very de- 
fective, when nearly all mention of 
the largest part of Northern Europe 
is entirely passed over in silence, or 
slightingly let down with a shrug 
and a sneer. It is all very well for 
Mr. Macaulay to do his best for the 
exaltation of William, but it is too 
much to ask us on this account to 
set down every one else : to bo un- 
just to all his contemporaries, merely 
for the sake of being more than just 
to him. We must prelude to what 
we have to say on this subject in 
Mr. Macaulay's own strains. After 
speaking of the difficulties which 
arose from the side of Sweden and 
Denmark, two statos which were 
not very nearly interested in the 
issue of llio contest, on merely poli- 
tical grounds, but had their maritime 
position and trade to defend, and 
had to this end projected a so-called 
tiers parti , or third party, he pro- 
ceeds thus with respect to the Ger- 
man princes ; — 

Meanwhile the coalition, which the 
Third Party on one side and the Pope 
on the other were trying to dissolve, was 
inmo small danger of falling to pieces 
from mere rottenness. Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in 
the common cause ; England drawing 
after her the other British kingdoms ; 
and Holland drawing after her the other 
Batavian commonwealths. England and 
Holland were indeed torn by internal 
faotions, and were separated from each 
other by mutual jealoueies and antipa- 
thies ; but both were fully resolved not 
to submit to French domination ; and 
both were ready to bear their share, 
and more than their share, of the 
charges of the contest. Most of 
the members of the confederacy were 
not nations, but men — an Emperor, a 
King, Electors, Dukes; and of these 
L 
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men there was scarcely one whose whole 
bouI was in the struggle, scarcely one 
who did not hang back, who did not find 
some excuse for omitting to fulfil his 
engagements, who did not expect to be 
hired to defend his own rights and in- 
terests against the common enemy. 
But the war was the war of the people 
of England and of the people of Hol- 
land. Had it not been so, the burdens 
which it made necessary would not have 
been borne by either England or Holland 
during a single year. When William 
aid that he would rather die sword in 
hand than humble himself before France, 
he expressed what was felt not by him- 
self alone, but by two great communi- 
ties of which he was the first magistrate. 
With those two communities unhappily 
other states had little sympathy. In- 
deed those two communities were re- 
garded by other states as rich, plain- 
dealing, generous dupes are regarded by 
needy sharpers. England and Holland 
were wealthy, and they were zealous. 
Their wealth excited the cupidity of the 
whole alliance ; and to that wealth their 
zeal was the key. They were perse- 
cuted with sordid importunity by all 
their confederates, from Cresar, who, in 
the pride of his solitary dignity, would 
not honour King William with the title 
of majesty, down to the smallest Mar- 
grave, who could see his whole princi- 
pality from the cracked windows of the 
mean and ruinous old house which he 
called his palace. It was not enough 
that England and Holland furnished 
much more than their contingents to the 
war by land, aDd bore unassisted the 
whole charge of the war by sea. They 
were beset by a crowd of illustrious 
mendicants, some rude, some obse- 
quious, but all indefatigable and insa- 
tiable. One prince came mumping to 
them annually, with a lamentable stoiy 
about his distresses. A more sturdy 
beggar threatened to join the Third 
Party, and to make a separate peace 
with France, if his demands were not 
granted. Every sovereign, too, had his 
ministers and favourites; and these 
ministers and favourites were perpe- 
tually hinting that France was willing 
to pay them for detaching their masters 
from the coalition, and that it would be 
prrtfient in England and Holland to out- 
bid France. Yet the embarrassment 
caused by the rapacity of the allied 
courts was scarcely greater than the em- 
barrassment caused by their ambition 
and their pride. This prince had set 
his heart on some childish distinction — 
a title or a cross —and would do nothing 
for the common cause till his wishes 
were accomplished. That prince chose 
to fancy that he bad been slighted, and 




would not stir till reparation had been 
made to him. The Duke of Brunswick* 
Lunenburg would not furnish a battalion 
for the defence of Germany unless he 
was made an Elector. The Elector of 
Brandenburg declared that he was as hos- 
tile as he hau ever been to France; but he 
had been ill-used by the Spanish Govern- 
ment ; and he therefore would not suffer 
liis soldiers to be employed in the de- 
fence of the Spanish Netherlands. He 
was willing to bear his share of the war, 
but it must be in his own way ; he must 
have the command of a distinct army ; 
and he must be stationed between the 
Ithine and the Meuse. The Elector of 
Saxony complained that bad winter- quar- 
ters had beon assigned to his troops; 
he therefore recalled them just when 
they should have been preparing to take 
the field, but very coolly offered to send 
them back if England and Holland 
would give him four hundred thousand 

rix dollars 

To keep the German Princes steady was 
no easy task ; but it was accomplished. 
Money was distributed among them ; 
much less indeed than they asked, 
but much more than they had any do- 
cent pretence for asking. With the 
Elector of Saxony a composition was 
made. He had, together with a strong 
appetite for subsidies, a great desire to 
be a member of the most select and 
illustrious orders of knighthood. It 
seems that instead of the four hundred 
thousand rix- dollars, which he had de- 
manded, he consented to accept one 
hundred thousand and the garter. His 
prime minister, Schoning, the most 
covetous and perfidious of mankind, was 
secured by a pension. For the Duke of 
Brunswick- Lunenburg, William, not 
without difficulty, procured the long- 
desired title of Elector of Hanover. By 
such means as these, the breaches which 
had divided the coalition were 60 skil- 
fully repaired that it appeared still to 
present a firm front to the enemy. 

There is so extraordinary a min- 
gling of fact and misrepresentation 
m this whole passage, that it is only 
conceivable upon the supposition of 
Mr. Macau] ay h having misunder- 
stood and exaggerated William’s 
own expressions — expressions un- 
guarded, perhaps, in tnemselves; or 
of William’s having entirely shut his 
eyes to the reciprocal claims of hi^ 
allies and himself. Who, we should 
like to know, were all these Mar- 
graves, the smallest of whom pos- 
sessed so small an estate and such 
cracked windows P How many 
Margraves were there in Europe* 
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then — sovereign princes, having 
troops to let out at hire for a con- 
sideration P For that any one else 
should make any claim at all is im- 
possible. Surely the Margrave of 
Baden-Durlacli, better known as 
Prince Louis of Baden, is not the 
prince who is meant here. ‘One 
prince came mumping annually.' 
Was this the Duke of Lorraine or 
the Elector of the Palatinate P As 
for the ‘ sturdy beggars' who threat- 
ened to join the Third Party, and 
their ministers and favourites, we 
, will speak anon. The other asser- 
tiona. we take verbatim: ‘ This prince 
had set his heart on some childish 
distinction ,' &c. Of course this 
alludes to the same thing as we find 
referred to a little further on (p. 
265 ): 

With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
position was made. He had, together 
with a strong appetite for subsidies, a 
great desire to be a member of the most 
select and illustrious orders of knight- 
hood. It seems that, instead of the 
400,000 rix- dollars which he had de- 
manded, he consented to accept 100,000 
and the garter. His prime minister 
Schoning, the most covetous and per- 
fidious of mankind, was secured by a 
pension. 

Wc fear that our adfcount will not 
quite bear out Mr. Macaulay in this 
sweeping censure. The facts of the 
case are these. The new Elector of 
Saxony agreed to furnish 12,000 
men to act against France, on con- 
dition of receiving 400,000 crowns 
(about £100,000) for supplies and 
outfit, which expenses were to be 
divided among the confederates. 
The share paid by the King was 
100,000; by the States, 50,000; by 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, and Hesse 
(circle of Lower Saxony), 50,000 ; 
and the remaining 200,000 by the 
Emperor and the town of Frank- 
fort.* There were great jealousies 
between the Elector and Prince 
Louis of Baden, which, however, 
seem to have begun rather with the 
latter than the former; and attempts 
were made to send the Saxonk to 
fight for the Emperor in Hungary, 
a service which, on political and 


sanitarv grounds, was unpopular 
with all the German prince^. Fi- 
nally, the Elector took the command 
of ms own contingent on the Rhine, 
served with the troons of the Land- 
grave in the affair or Zwingenburg, 
and afterwards with the Margrave s 
army in the fortified camp ofJFlein. 
What he might further liave done 
cannot be judged, as he died a few 
months later. Now, with regard to 
the Garter, it would have been only 
natural to expect that it would be 
sent to the new Elector shortly after 
his accession, as it had been to the 
new Elector of Brandenburg shortly 
after his.f But Mr. Maoaulay is 
still more unjust to John George, 
inasmuch as there is good reason to 
believe that his anxiety for it was 
first set on foot by William, or the 
States, or both, and that he was 
excited purposely to the vanity 
which is here laid to his charge in 
so contemptuous a manner. On 
discussing what presents should be 
made to the Saxon ministers, on 
the Elector's joining the Allies, it 
was proposed by Baron van Hecke- 
ren, the States' ambassador, that 
the Grand Chamberlain should have 
4000 dollars. Colt thus reports a 
conversation with him to Mr. Secre- 
tary Blathwayt : — 

He of himself named 4000 dollars as 
a present to the Grand Chamberlain, for 
that he had given him (v. H.) great as - 
sistance , and had been very instrumental 
in making the Elector so desirous » of the 
Garter, and doing so much honour at the 
receiving the order, t 

So that on this count we fear Mr. 
Macaulay has not at all made out 
his case. Nor is he one whit more 
fortunate with regard to Schoning. 
•He,' says Mr. Macaulay, 'was the 
most covetous and perfidious of 
men,' which character is most pro- 
bably taken verbatim from Donna. 
Not having our own copy at hand, 
we cannot verify our suspicion. 
But if bo, we beg to say that we do 
not look for an impartial testimony 
in such a case from a gentleman 
who was nearly connected in b^ood 
both with William and the Elector 


• Colt to Blathwayt, Feb. 2nd, 1692-3, O. S. Stepney to Blathwayt, Feb. 
22nd, 1695. 

t Frederick succeeded his father April 20th, 1688, and received the Garter 
Feb. ist, 1680-90. John George succeeded Sept. 12th, 1691, and received his 
, in January, 1092-3. 

$ Colt to Blathwayt, Feb. 21st, 1592-3, 0 . S. 
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of Brandenburg. Schoning was 
probably neither much better nor 
much worse than his neighbours, 
but he was unquestionably in the 
French interest, and adverse to 
William, which of course is enough. 
But being • covetous,’ we presume, 
* Schoning was secured by a pension/ 
We are obliged to deny again. 
Schttning was secured by being 
kidnapped. He was arrested by the 
Emperor’s orders in the night of 
June 1 8th, 1602, at Toplis, whither 
he had retirea to take the baths,* 
and was first confined in the fortress 
of Brunn, in Moravia, afterwards in 
other fortresses, for nearly three 
years, and had nothing whatever to 
do with his master's joining the 
Allies in 1693. The Elector could 
scarcely ever bo persuaded that this 
flagrant violation of right, and insult 
to himself, had not been committed 
at William’s direct instigation, 
which, to this very day, is firmly 
believed in Saxony, though we do 
not doubt unjustly. But if the 
Xing did not cause, he took every 
advantage of, the arrest. The fol- 
lowing instructions from Blathwayt 
to Stepney, were dispatched from 
Loo, October 8th, 1693: — 

But to give a satisfactory answer at 
present to your question concerning 
Schoning, and what the Baron Benne- 
bourg pretends to have heard from Sir 
W. Colt, I may assure you that Sir 
William would not use bo unadvised an 
expression to draw upon his Majesty 
and himself tho ill-will of the Elector of 
Saxony. But the truth is, the court of 
Vienna has been alwayB willing to turn 
the odium of that business upon his 
Majesty, who, you may aver, had no 
hand in the seizure ; while at the same 
time his release would be as unacceptable 
to his Majesty and the States as to the 
Emperor himself, which you are there- 
fore to hinder privately, as much as lies 
in your power, without owning, at least 
to the Elector or his court* that his 
Majesty or the States do any ways con- 
cern themselves with Schoning. , 

This was throughout one of the 
most serious stumblingblocks in all 
the negotiations with Saxony, as may 
easily- he seen from all Sir W. Colt’s 


and Mr. Stepney’s correspondence; 
nor did the Elector rest till he had 
obtained the deliverance of his 
field-marshal and minister.t Hans 
Adam von Schoning died a few 
months after his release, at Dresden, 
in possession of all his honours, in 
1696. 

We proceed to the Dukes of 
Brunswick. * The Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, &c. . .’ Of this we 
hear afterwards: ‘For the Duke of 
Brunswick-LUneburg, William, not 
without difficulty, procured the long- 
desired title of Elector of Hanover/ 
How long this title had been de- 
sired we do not know, and no one 
does. Even Spittler, the best 
historian of Hanover, is unable to 
say when the idea of becoming an 
electorate was first entertained at 
that court, or by whom it was first 
suggested : he wavers between the 
Duchess Sophia and the French 
ambassador, who might have pro- 
posed it to embroil Hanover with 
Zell or Brandenburg.f It was, how- 
ever, fujly known to Sir W. Colt in 
August, i 689,§ and was mooted at 
Augsburg in September of that 
year, at the election of Joseph, 
King of the Bomans. It was there- 
fore very probably entertained 
before November, 1688, and also 
very probably then no secret to Wil- 
liam, Fr ince of O range. It certainly 
seems odd that William should make 
so much difficulty about a step for 
Ernest Augustus, after himself com- 
missioning Burnet to move the 
eventual succession on the English 
throne for the Elector’s wife, only 
a year before. 

We do not mean to deny that 
William bestirred himself earnestly 
for his friend, or that Bentinck ne- 
gotiated vigorously at Vienna. But 
we are still disposed to think that 
£he dignity was not given so much 
to the importunities of the English 
court, as to the great offers made 
by the ducal house itself. This 
we know, that Bentinck got nothing 
settled with Count Strattmann; but 
that Baron Otto von Grote carried 
the point at once, as well he might 


* Theato'um JSuropceum, vol. xiv. p. 311. 

f A very fair account of SchCning may be found in Zedler’s Universal Lexicon . 
Bohna's Memoirs are by no means of that rarity which Mr. Macaulay supposes. 
We purchased our own copy at the price marked in a common German sale cata-. 
logve for the sum of 19 Id. English. 

t Geschichte Hem. ii. 355. g Colt to Blathwayt, Han. Aug. 6th, 1689. 
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with such a treaty as the following 
in his pocket, and which was so 
favourable to ‘ Caesar’ as to out- 
weigh the opposition of three elec- 
tors, and nearly all the German 
princely families. The price paid 
for the electoral hat was as follows : 

The houses of Zell and Hanover, 
and Austria, were mutually to sup- 
port each other at all diets and 
conventions of the empire, and 
always to vote alike, except in oases 
where religion, the national or pri- 
vate rights of the contracting 
princes wero concerned. The re- 
admission of Bohemia, in favour of 
the Emperor, was to be supported 
by Zell and Hanover ; the vote of 
the new electorate was to be given 
for ever at elections for King of the 
llomans, to ‘CaosarV eldest son. 
For the Turkish war then waging, 
Ihe Dukes were to give 500,000 rix 
dollars, and 6000 men to serve in 
Hungary, besides despatching be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 to the Rhine 
against the French ; and in the war 
against this power, Hanover pledged 
itself to stand by the Emperor to 
the last. In case of any war with 
the Empire, the Dukes were to give, 
over and above their contingent, 
144,000 rix dollars yearly, or to set 
2000 men on foot; ift any war of 
the Emperor, not affecting the Em- 
pire, in Hungary or elsewhere, the 
contingent might be withdrawn, 
but the other services were to re- 
main the same. For this the house 
of Zell-Hanover was to receive the 
electoral dignity, and Austria en- 
gaged, in case of need, to assist it 
with 4000 men. 

Now, we cannot but think that 
the Dukes, even if William did help 
them, did a good deal to help them- 
selves. From Mr. Macaulay’s way 
of stating the case, his readers 
might be induced to believe that 
William very generously gave him* 
self a great amount of gratuitous 
trouble to put an electoral hat on 
their heads, and that they owed it 
entirely to him. Our reader* must 
judge between our view of the base 
and Mr. Macaulay’s. We beg, 
however, to say, that our view is 
that also of Frederick the Great. 
Wo have no room to quote his 
opinion, but it may be found in the 


Mem. de Brandenb rol. i. p. roo. 
Moreover , when we bear in mind 
that the Duke of Zell was one of 
the very few princes who wero 
made privy to William's designs on 
England, and gave him substantial 
aid, we shall think that the family 
of Brunswick-Luneburg had some 
claims upon him personally. And, 
after all, Ernest Augustus got 
merely a titular dignity ; nor was it 
till his Bon, George Louis, suc- 
ceeded to the English throne, and 
could speak out in a way not to be 
misunderstood, that the ninth Elec- 
tor was admitted to all the rights 
and privileges attached to his title. 
If William did really anything to 
obtain these for him at an earlier 
period, he did not succeed at Frank- 
fort or Regensburg. 

As for tne new Elector of Bran- 
denburg (afterwards Frederick I. f 
King of Prussia), he also meets 
with hard treatment at Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s hands. He, too, had been 
privy to the attempt on England 
(his father having thought it neces- 
sary to communicate it to him), and 
was, perhaps, above all other princes 
of his time, zealous iu support of 
the Protestant cause. We shall not 
deny that, even as early as 1693, his 
desire to change his electoral hat 
into a crown had been whispered at 
Vienna,* and that this may have 
added to his zeal for the alliance. 
He was now expected to send seve- 
ral thousands of the best troops in 
Europe to join the army on the 
Rhine, — men who, under his groat 
father, had given the Swedes their 
bloody overthrow at Fohrbellin, 
and he is surely to be pardoned for 
wishing to command them. He did 
so, and did good service with them 
before Kaisers worth and Bonn. One 
need not perhaps attach too much 
importance to the language of com- 
pliment, but when Lexington, who 
was sent to congratulate him, 
assured him, in a solemn reception, 
that, next to the king, the English 
looked upon him as the saviour of 
their cause, we may be excused fop 
thinking that the envoy did not 
mean to make the prince he was 
addressing, as well as himself, the 
laughingstock of Europe. 

The truth very probably is, that 


Colt to Southwell. WolfenbUttel, January 3, 1693. 
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William, being his own foreign 
secretary at a time when he had 
quite enough to do to take care of 
his affairs at home, was very often 
wearied and overwhelmed with his 
work, and gave vent to his feelings 
in his correspondence with Heinsius 
in a manner neither complimentary 
nor just to his confederates. For 
from some expressions in the above- 
quoted passage of Mr. Macaulay, it 
should seem that the king looked 
upon his cause as entirely the same 
as theirs. We are not at all sure 
that this was really the case, what- 
ever the king might have persuaded 
himself. And when we consider 
the whole state of North Germany, 
we really think that many of the 
princes might very reasonably en- 
tertain doubts on the subject. At 
the close of the most frightful war 
that had ever raged in Germany, 
the country found itself thrown 
back for more than a century. 
Princes and people had alike been 
ruined, llanke, in his History of 
Prussia (vol. i. p. 56), tells us — 

A painful picture of the times is 
presented by a set of tables, drawn up 
in the seventeenth century, containing 
a comparison of the number of houses, 
of which, in the good old times, each 
city in the March (of Brandenburg) 
was composed, with that which was left 
standing at the close of the thirty years’ 
war. In many cities one-half, m some 
two- thirds, in a few even five-sixths of 
the houses had been destroyed. The 
suburbs of Berlin no longer existed, 
and within its walls the houses had 
diminished . at least one-fourth. The 
city contained only three hundred 
buighers. 

In the principality of Liineburg 
only the names ana traditions re- 
main to mark the sites of upwards 
of three hundred villages. That 
war had been carried ou oy * Caesar* 
against the princes of Germany, by 
the Catholic League against the 
Protestants. It had been ended by 
the Peace of Westphalia ; but that 
had not prevented the House of 
Austria from pursuing its own aims 
at the expense of the princes and 
the reformed faith. Another war 
succeeded, which was closed by the 
treaty of Nimeguen: and hardly 
was the parchment dry, ere the 
princes were again called to throw 


themselves into that struggle which 
was to end in the delusive peace of 
By s wick. In the meanwhile, France, 
perfectly alive to the interest she 
had in weakening the House of 
Austria, had entertained on the 
whole amicable relations with the 
German Houses. To Lorraine and 
the Palatinate, ho doubt, she pre- 
tended claims which were inadmis- 
sible, and enforced them after a 
fashion that was barbarous and 
detestable. But with Brandenburg 
and Saxony, with Zell and Wolfen- 
biittcl, with Hesse and even Wir- 
temburg and Bavaria, she had re- 
mained on the terms of a generous 
friend and protector. She aided 
them with subsidies, pensioned them 
and their ministers, if you like, and 
even the great Elector himself took 
money, till France, in 1686, refused 
to pay it any longer.* In 1688 a 
force of Brandenburgers followed 
William of Orange into England. 
But there w r ere other causes at work 
which made it no light matter for 
the most of these princes to deprive 
themselyes of their forces, or the 
means of arming. All had quarrels 
and jealousies of their own. Den- 
mark had its views upon Gottorp, 
and Sweden took part as a mat- 
ter of course against Denmark. 
Sweden in turn was jealously 
watched by Brandenburg, which 
was well assured that sooner or 
later a blow would be struck to 
recover Pomerania. Hanover and 
Zell had their quarrel with electoral 
Saxony about the reversion to the 
duchy of Lauenburg, which was 
pretended to also by Anhalt, and 
the ducal Saxon Houses, and Den- 
mark took part against Zell and 
Hanover. Wolfenbiittel had also its 
quarrel with Hanover; nor would 
Brandenburg rest while this neigh- 
bour advanced in power and dignity. 
Meanwhile, all looked on with dis- 
may, while the •Honse of Austria 
was extending its private posses- 
sions to the eastward, and would 
very probably have thought that 
Frafice, with Spain and the Indies, 
—even had that suspicion crossed 
their minds — would be less dan- 

§ erous to them than Austria with 
le same dependencies, added to 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Transyl- 
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vania. Cressetfc wrote" once to 
Lexington : — ‘ The German princes 
say the House of Austria is already 
as dangerous to them and their 
liberty as the House of Bourbon, 
Your lordship will think this odd 
language, but ’tis what I hear every 
day* to induce these people to give 
up their conflicting interests, to 
unite them against France, and to 
break through the bonds in which 
they were linked with her, was un- 
questionably a great deed, and a 
glorious policy. But it was a result 
which was not to be obtained with- 
out a corresponding sacrifice. Is it 
so very unreasonable to suppose 
that what we see clearly now was 
not quite so obvious to the actors in 
these events themselves, that they 
were by no means sure that it was 
safe for them to trust to William’s 
life and secure possession of the 
English throne P That they were 
very reluctant to draw down upon 
themselves the anger of France, 
which had long been a friend and 
benefactor P Or that they were in- 
disposed to support the Emperor, 
who was no friend of theirs, ‘against 
a rival who was sure to give him 
full employment in Turkey, with- 
out in the least violating the holy 
ground, which their# contingents 
must have marched, of course, to 
defend? And now, if by the 
formation of a compact league 
with the Northern Powers, they 
could have secured their own posi- 
tions as neutrals, and left England, 
w r ith the House of Austria and the 
States, to settle her own quarrel 
with France, would it have been 
really so unwise a course of policy P 
We must confess it seems to us, 
that the plan of a Tiers -parti was 
by no means so profligate a matter, 
however annoying it might be. W e 
are firmly convinced that it was a 
great good that these ideas did not; 
prevail, and that jn spite of diffi- 
culties the grand alliance did come 
to pass. But wc are also inclined 
to think that some compensation 
was due to the princes tor relin- 
quishing this line of policy. In the 
first place, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that they should give up 
their best men, without some assu- 
rance of good quarters and of sup- 


port : nor can it be shown that ex- 
travagant supplies were demanded 
for this service. It could not for a 
moment be imagined that people 
who were always on the verge of 
hostilities would disarm, without 
a guarantee that no rival should 
take advantage of their defenceless 
condition. It is not much to bo 
wondered at that they Bkould seek 
the interposition of a powerful me- 
diator to settle their mutual diffi- 
culties, without submitting them to 
tko interference of the curia, which 
they steadily kept at arm’s length 
wherever they could. William may 
very likely have been greatly bored 
by all this, but still he was the very 
person most deeply interested in 
the game, and at the close of it 
drew by far the largest share of the 
stakes. From Mr. Macaulay's ac- 
count of the matter, it would really 
seem as if he .felt towards William 
something of what he tells us 
D’Avaux felt towards Lewis : — 

Indeed, he appeara to have taken it 
for granted that not only Frenchmen, 
but all human beingH, owed a natural 
allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and 
that whoever hesitated to sacrifice the 
happiness and freedom of his own 
native countiy to the glory of that 
House, was a traitor. 

Very high as our admiration for 
William is, it will not stretch quite 
so far as this. Not that we are at 
all disposed to underrate the diffi- 
culties which were to be overcome 
in bringing the great result about. 
We have stated some, but there 
were others of no trifling magnitude. 
It was not nearly enough to wean 
the princes from the idea of a 
French Protectorate; the host of 
their dependents, who had long 
been in the pay and interests of 
France, were also to be brought 
over. It seems now to us very 
shocking that the ministers and 
servants of one power should be 
systematically pensioners of an- 
other, whose interests might pos- 
sibly, at some time or another, be 
the opposite of their own master’s. 
But the morality of those days was 
not the morality of ours, nor did the 
continental courts stand alone in 
their infamy. Indeed, we may 
perhaps consider it as a mitigating 


* Lexington, Papers, p. 73. 
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circumstance, when we learn that cren proposes 4000 rix dollars for 

these pensions were openly given, the States : sometimes Colt fears 

and with the connivance of the he shall be obliged to give 6000 or 

master himself.* But to satisfy all more for the King : sometimes he 

these persons, favours, decorations, presumes the Duke of Zell and the 

and abovo all money, was re- Elector of Hanover will club toge- 

a uired; and money was one of the ther to make up 4000 more; from 

lings which William could not which Mr. Macaulay may see that 

very well afford, and did not at all the English and Dutch were not the 

like to give. Nor indeed were only parties to the alliance whose 

decorations ^rv plentiful in his purses were put in requisition for 

hands. He aid however what he general purposes, and Bervice secret 

could ; and if a Garter or two could or otherwise. The Emperor, indeed, 

help to bring twenty thousand good gave no money, nor would it have 

soldiers to his side, we shall assu- been wise to ask for any ; for Leo- 

redly not grumble that they were pold, with all his bigotry and dul- 

bestowed. But wo may perhaps ness, was a good moral man, and 

best show what straits he was re- particularly disliked all affairs of 

duccd to, by sketching slightly the this kind. On a later occasion he 

secret negotiations at the court of flatly refused to make Magdalena 

Saxony, with which Mr. Macaulay Sybilla a princess, with the indig- 

has already made merry. Wc shall nant growl, ‘What, Princess l 

display a picture of the social con- what, Princess ! Electoral Saxony 

dition of those days, which may not has got princesses enough in his 

be altogether uninstructive. As own excellent wife !* for we re- 

for Schoning, wc have sufficiently gret to say that John George was 

shown how he was disposed of. But all this while the husband of a 

the principal person who was to Prussian royal lady. However, on 

be conciliated before the Elector, this occasion the Emperor was so 

John George the Fourth, could bo driven by the importunities of his 

considered firm, was Magdalena Sy- allies, that he did consent to make 

billa von Neidschiitz. This young the * lady’ Countess of Itochlitz, 

lady — ‘the lady/ as she is always the naino under which she is best 

called in the correspondence of Colt known in history. The patent by 

with Blatliwayt,t occupied the place which she obtained the dignity of a 

of maitresse en litre , wnich, in emu- Heiclisgrafin, with an augmentation 

lation of the French custom, had of arms, to descend to her children, 

become a fashionable, nay, an inclis- and their iBSiio lawfully begotten, 

? ensable, appendage to a court. J is dated February 4U1, 1693, two 

n this case, however, it is unques- days after the alliance between 

tionable that a most tender affec- Saxony and t ho Emperor had been 

tion subsisted, at least on the part duly signed. Bobetnson says that 

of the Elector : a fatal one, indeed, the Countess got 40,000 rix dol- 

for he died of small-pox, caught lar9 for her service in securing the 

because he would not remove from Elector, which is unquestionably an 

her bedside u hen bIio was at- exaggeration ; she may possibly 

tacked bv that disease, under which have received about 15,000 to 16, coo-, 

she sank, only a few days beioro of which William contributed 6000, 

him. To securo the favour of or £1500. Colt congratulated him- 

this ‘lady/ Colt writes, ‘a pre- «elf on having saved the King about 

sent will be necessary/ and £500 of the sum allowed by his 

much discussion cnsueB about its Majesty for this service; and it 

anfount, about how much the King is probable enough that he was ena- 

is to give, how much the States- bled to do this by a piece of ingc- 

General, how much the Dukes of niotis diplomacy, which we Bhall 

Brunswick.. Someti mes V . Heck- allow him to tell in his own wordB. 

* Biilau, Geh. Geschichten, &c., vol. iii. p. 74. 

t This curious correspondence is in the British Museum. MSS. Add. 1807 
— -1809. 

$ So much so that Frederick the First, King of Prussia, bestowed it upon the 
w if® chamberlain, Kolb, Count of Wurtemburg, although there is very little 

.believe that she ever enjoyed anything more than the title and the power. 
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On the 7th of February, 1692-3 
O. S., he writes home — 

I have gained much credit by de- 
triring to have the lady's picture for the 
Queen. I durst not ask it for his 
Majesty, for he (i.e. the Elector) had 
one day, in a passion, told her that, by 
her earnestness in pressing, and the ex- 
pressions she used of the King, that she 
loved him, though she had never seen 
him. The painting is not very good, 
but 'Ub like her, and I will send it by 
the herald to my Lord Portland. This 
little affair hath likewise obliged her 
highly, in so much that she gives me 
great hopes of good success ; and 1 fail 
not tq give assurances to her, that she 
will have a grateful return as soon as 
the Treaty is concluded, for without 
her assistance there would have been 
nothing to do now. 

One would like to see this pic- 
ture : in which of the royal palaces 
is it?* 

This does not, however, appear 
to have been all the honour done 
her for her service, for after the 
Treaty was signed, and the Elector 
took the field, * the lady,' although 
in a delicate situation, accompanied 
him, and held her couches at Frank- 
fort. The daughter which she 
bore, we arc told, was held at the 
font by the English resident, and 
the Duke of Saxony fthe Elector’s 
brother Frederick Augustus, after- 
wards King of Poland), and in com- 
pliment to her royal sponsors, re- 
ceived the names of Wilhelmine 
Mario Fredericke. Thus w r erc things 
managed in those days, when peo- 
ple w ere not ‘ nice.’ Whether 
similar means were adopted to win 
the Countesses of Platen and War- 
temburg, Mdlle. von Yicreek, and 
the rest of them, we do not know : 
but must not forget to add that a 
plentiful distribution of money was 
made to three or four ministers at 
three or four several courts, to 
which the Princes of Zell and ltan- # 
over paid also theiff due quota. t 

We hare occupied so much space 
in discussing Mr. Macaulay *s views 
respecting the formation of # the 
Grand Alliance, that we have left our- 
selves none for the examination of his 
account of its dissolution, by the ne- 


gotiations at Ryswick. We must 
say, however, that we are nearly as 
much atissue with him here as in the 
first instan ee. We do not yet clearly 
see how William was justified in 
making a separate peace for himself, 
Spain, and the States, and leaving 
the Emperor and the Princes in tlio 
lurch. These last he at any rate 
had dragged into the war, ana owed 
them some protection. We fear 
also that here Mr. Macaulay’s ludi- 
crous description of the cumbrous 
ceremonial observed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries, is principally aimed to 
draw off attention from the main 
fact, — that a second*, secret negotia- 
tion was set on foot between Port- 
land and Boufflers, to which all the 
Allies were not made parties. Wo 
are well aware how little Don Carlos 
was to be depended upon, how ex- 
hausted England had become, and 
how necessary a secure and honour- 
able peace then was for all Europe. 
But we think a better one might 
have been extorted from France, 
had England and the States re- 
mained firm to their engagements. 
The Peace of Eyswick secured Wil- 
liam os king m England, and is 
therefore of courso a good peace in 
Mr. Macaulay’s eyes. It obtained 
some advantages for our commerce, 
and the restoration of the princi- 
pality of Orango to the status quo 
at the Peace of Nimeguen ; and it 
stipulated various advantages for 
Holland. All these were good 
points iu it ; but one was certainly 
forgotten — the security of the Pro- 
testants in the Empire. In the 
instructions given to the English 
Ministers, an article appeared, viz., 
the re-enactment of the Edict of 
ISantcs. This no doubt could not 
h*ave been extorted purely and 
simply, and was hardly expected to 
be so; but still much might have 
been done for the Eeformers. To 
leave these to the mercy of the Em- 
peror, was to desert them entirely 5 
and especially when the French, 
emboldened by the withdrawal of 
England and Holland, claimed that 
in the lands restored to the Etfipiro 
no change should be made in eccle» 


* If not a miniature, it was probably in pastel, a favourite style of painting at 
that time in Dresden. 

t The best account of the Countess of Rochlitz is found in the above-cited book 
of Blilau ; but, like Mr. Macaulay, we have taken some * touches’ from the cor- 
respondence of the period. # 
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siasticis ; in other words, in the 
Palatinate and elsewhere the intru- 
sive Catholics should remain in 

E osscssion of the churches. We 
avc Mr. Macaulay’s own assurance 
that this point of religion, or even 
toleration, made no part of the 
conferences between Portland and 
Boufflers. We hope Mr. Macaulay 
will tell us, in his next volume, 
whether, even at this moment, some 
vague visions of the Partition Treaty 
had flitted before William’s eyes, 
and whether these had anything to 
do with his present relations to 
Ccpsar. 

We have spoken very frankly in 
reviewing this work, neither with- 
holding praise nor blame, as wc 
thought it deserved it. Admiring 
it, on the whole, as much as any of 
its admirers, we cannot but regret 
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the one error which pervades it, — 
viz., the striving to exalt William 
at the expense of every one with 
whom he is brought into contact. 
We have read it ourselves with de- 
light ; we know that thousands have 
read it with delight, and believe 
that thousands more will continue 
to do so. But for all that, we can- 
not accept it as a fair account of 
the times of William III., or as un- 
sliakeable authority for the great 
events of that period. Even if we 
doubt and waver while we read of 
events familiarly known to us in our 
home policy, how can we do less 
than protest against the distortion 
of view which presents our foreign 
relations in so untrue a light, and, 
for the sake of displaying one giant, 
peoples all Europe with jigmies P 


LADAK AND TIBET* 


E last year drew attention to 
the extensive and important 
acquisition of territory which the 
Russians had lately effected at the 
expense of the Celestial Empire, by 
the appropriation of the river Amoor, 
and the Manchourian Khanats bor- 
dering upon Siberia. We at tho 
same time pointed out that the 
immediate consequence of this ag- 
gression would be to make the 
Chinese Government cultivate tho 
friendship and seek the assistance of 
Great Britain. This anticipation 
baa proved to be correct, for in 
the course of the last twelve months 
a British consular agent has on two 
occasions been admitted into the in- 
terior of the empire. We were not 
then aware that the Czarhad also de- 
clared Mongolia to be a portion of his 
empire, nor that his admiral, Panui- 
tin, since wrecked on the coast of J a- 
pan, had extorted from Corea, a state 
which is tributary to China, the 
cession of a sea-port, and other pri- 


vileges. The knowledge of these 
aggressions leaves no doubt that if 
the British Government were to 
hold out the hand of friendship to 
the Chinese sovereign, and to offer 
him its countenance and support on 
the coast, tJfcre would be no diffi- 
culty in inducing him to raise the 
Mongols and the Manchou Tartars 
against the Russians, and to cut 
off the retreat of tlieir forces on tho 
banks of the Amoor. 

According to the intelligence 
lately received, it appears that tho 
Chinese have now to deal with 
another enemy, for the Gorkhas, 
finding no outlet for their warlike 
dispositions on the side of British 
India, have taken advantage of the 
civil war to invade Tibet with a 
force which is said to amount to 
100,000 men, for the purpose of 
•avenging their past defeats, and re- 
covering with interest the territories 
which the Chinese took from them 
after their unsuccessful inroad in 



* Ladak , Physical, Statistical, and Historical. With Notices of the surround- 
ing Countries. By Alexander Cunningham, Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineers. 
London : Allen and Co. 

Himalayan Journals; or. Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and 
Nepaul Himalayas; the Khasia Mountains, &c. By Joseph Dalton Hooker, M.D., 
R.N., F.R.S, London: John Murray. 

Western, ,Mfoudaya and Tibet. A Narrative of a Journey through the Moun- 
tains of Hmihexn India during the years 1847-8. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., 
F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. London : Reeve and Co. 
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1792. It is beyond a doubt that the 
numbers of the invading army are 
grossly exaggerated, and we should 
imagine that it cannot possibly con- 
sist of more than four bodies of from 
five to ten thousand men each. 
Althoughsome petty border offences, 
alleged to have been committed 
by the Chinese guards on the 
frontier, may serve as a pretext for 
the war, they are by no means its 
real cause, for the warlike prepara- 
tions of the Nepauleso have been 
very active for some years past, and 
more especially so since the return 
of their general and prime minister, 
Jung Behadur,* from England, in 
iHrjo ; and it is more than probable 
that the principal object of his mis- 
sion was to ascertain in what light 
such an expedition would be re- 
garded by the English Government. 

Up to this time we have possessed 
but little information, which could 
be depended on respecting Tibet 
and its means of defence, and it is 
fortunate that Major Cunningham 
has not contented himself with 
merely describing the inhabitants 
and the natural features of Ladak, 
but has also given 11s an account of 
the Sikh conquest of that country in 
1834, as well as of the disastrous 
invasion of Great Tibet, where the 
Gurkhas are now plundering, by 
Zorawar Sing, the general of Maha- 
raja Gulab Sing, in 1841. Ho has 
thus enabled us to estimate the 
dangers of the undertaking in which 
the Nepauleso are engaged. 

If they should content them- 
selves with the plunder of the 
monasteries of Lhasa, and be satis- 
fied with the acquisition of some 
thinly-peopled districts immediately- 
adjoining their own country, it is 
probable that they may return safe 
and successful from their mountain 
campaign. But a hundred victories 
will not enable them to maintain 
extended conquest! amongst a 
people who are thoroughly con- 
tented with their condition, and at- 
tached to their present rulers by 
the bonds of religion, as well as 6y 
those of good government. As the 
invaders will find themselves in the 
most elevated region of the earth, 
where food is always scarce, and 
where they will be cut off from all 


their resources bypasses of not less 
than sixteen or eighteen thousand 
feet, wo should not be surprised to 
hear of ^heir total destruction. 
The elevation of Lhasa, the TibeV 
tan capital, is not less than 
11,000 feet, and the old idea 
that the country is an extensive 
table-land, has been completely ex- 
ploded by Humboldt, in his Asie 
Ccniralefi in which he represents tho 
Chinese geographers as describing 
alt parts of Tibet as extremely 
mountainous; and the correctness 
of their statements is fully confirmed 
by the observations of Ur. Thom- 
son and Ur. Hooker, as well as by 
those of Captain StracheyK 
It is difficult to imagine what 
arguments the Nepaulese Envoy 
can have used to persuade the 
British Government that a Gorkha 
invasion of Tibet could be otherwise 
than injurious'to the political and 
commercial interests of India, more 
especially as only nine years ago the 
authorities at Calcutta took ener- 
getic measures to prevent a similar 
attempt on the part of the Sikh 
ruler of Kashmir. They were con- 
vinced that such an occurrence 
would stop at once the importation 
of shawl wool into our territories, 
and put an end to tho commerce of 
our hill states with Tibet, at tho 
samo time that it would have em- 
barrassed our relations with the 
Chinese emperor, as his celestial 
majesty miglit have been unable to 
distinguish between tho rulers of 
India and the rulers of Kashmir. 
In fact, it was for the purpose of 
preventing any danger of this kind 
that Cunningham and Agnew were 
sent, in August, 1846, to ascertain 
the ancient boundaries between 
Tibet and Ladak, although they 
were ordered at tho same time to 
lay down the boundary between 
tho Britisli territories and those of 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this 
occasion they carried with them a 
letter from the Governor-General to 
the Chinese governor of Lhasa, 
which they delivered to the autho- 
rities on the frontier, by whom they 
were informed that an answer could 
not be obtained for a whole year ; 
an assertion almost warranted by 
the fact that the distance from Le 


* * The great warrior. ’ 


t Yol. I., page 12. 
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to Lhasa, 1350 miles, is rarely ac- 
complished under four months and 
a half. Early in 1847, however, it 
was understood that the Chinese 
envoys had reached Garo,* near the 
head of the Indus, and Major Cun- 
ningham, Captain Strachoy, and 
Dr. Thomson were sent to confer 
with them, and to lay down the 
boundaries. 

Ladak is the most westerly 
country occupied by the Tibetan 
race, who profess the Buddhist faith. 
On the north it is divided by the 
Karakoram Mountains from the 
Chinese district of ICotan. To the 
east and south-east are the Chi- 
nese distiicts of Rudok and Chu- 
merti ; and to the south are Lahul 
and Spiti, now attached to British 
India. To the west lie Kashmir 
and Balti; the former separated by 
the western Himalaya, and the 
latter by an imaginary line drawn 
from the mouth of the Dras River 
to the sources of the Nubra. The 
mean length of the country is 200 
miles, and its mean breadth 130. 
Its most, extraordinary feature is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, 
which stretch through the country 
from south-east to north-west. Its 
general aspect is one of extreme 
barrenness, but there are fertile 
tracts near the rivers, covered with 
luxuriant crops, and many pictur- 
esque monasteries, from w hich the 
chant of human voices ascends on 
high in daily prayer and praise. 
Tho yellow plains along the Indus 
are covered with flocks of the shawl- 
wool goat, and all the principal 
thoroughfares of the country arc 
dotted with numerous flocks of 
sheep, laden 'with the merchandize 
of Cmna and of India. It is one of 
the most elevated regions of the 
earth. Its valleys lie along the 
head waters of the Indus, the Sut- 
lej, and the Chcnab. The climate 
is the most singular in the world 
-^-burning heat by day is succeeded 
by piercing cold at night, and every- 
thing is parched by the extreme 
dryness of the air. The rarefied 
atmosphere offers but little impedi- 
ment to the sun’s rays, which during 
a short summer are sufficient to 
ripen barley at an elevation of 
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15.000 feet, although the tempera- 
ture falls below the freezing point 
every night. The plains between 

16.000 and 17,000 feet above the Beft 
are covered with w T ild asses, and 
immense flocks of domestic ^oats 
and sheep ; while the slopes ot the 
hills up to 19,000 feet abound with 
marmots and hares. Such is the 
extreme dryness of tlic atmosphere 
that no rain falls, and but little 
snow ; and both meat and fruit are 
cured by more exposure to the air. 
The higher peaks of the western 
Himalaya, although inferior to Kin- 
cliinjunga and Dliwabagiri, in tho 
eastern part of tho range, which rise 
to the enormous height of 28,000 
feet, roach to an elevation superior 
to that of the Andes, Nanda Devi 
having an altitude of 25,749 feet. 
The river system of Ladak con- 
sists of the Chenab, the Sutlej, and 
tho three great mountain feeders 
of the Indus, the Singgechhu, or 
Indus proper, the Shay ok and the 
Sanskar rivers. The Indus, like the 
Sutlej, the Gogra, and the Brahma- 
putra* springs from the lofly moun- 
tains around tho Holy Lake of 
Manasarovara. Its source, which 
has hitherto been wrapped in mys- 
tery, Major Cunningham places in 
north latitude 31 0 20', and east 
longitude 8o° 30', at an estimated 
height of 17,000 feet. Its course is 
about 2000 miles, in the first half 
of which it falls 16,000 feet. Its 
upper waters are occasionally 
dammed up by glaciers, and in 
several instances terrible inunda- 
tions have occurred when the pent- 
up waters have at length burst 
through their icy barriers. Major 
Cunningham describes a most fright- 
ful catastrophe of this kind which 
occurred in June, 1841, when the 
collected w aters of nearly six months 
rushed w r ith overwhelming violence 
down the narrow valley of the 
Shayok, sweeping everything before 
them. Houses and trees, men and 
women, horses and oxen, sheep and 
goats, were carried away at once ; 
and all the alluvial fiats in the bed 
of the river, which had been irri- 
gated with laborious care, were de- 
stroyed in a moment. At tw o o’clock 
in the afternoon the wave of inun- 


* This place has become an important mart for the interchange of the produc- 
tions of India and China. 
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dation passed the village of Chu- 
lung, on the western boundary of 
Chorbad. Two days afterwards, at 
exactly the same hour, the flood 
swept by Torbela, a distance of 550 
miles, its motion being at the rate 
of 11-4583 miles per hour, or 1681 
feet per second. 

The devastating effects of this 
terrible flood were still quite fresli 
in 1847. At Tertse, one of the 
widest parts of the valley, they 
could be traced to a height of more 
than twenty feet above the stream, 
where twigs and straws were massed 
together in lines two or three feet 
broad, upwards of half-a-mile from 
the present channel of the river. 
But the most striking effect of the 
flood was the entire absence of trees 
in the valley of the Shayok, w hile 
the lateral valley of Nubra was full 
of trees 200 years old. Major 
Cunningham quotes the following 
account of the inundation at Tor- 
bcla, w hich w as received by Major 
James Abbott from an eye- 
witness : — 

At about a p.m. a murmuring* sound 
was heard from the north- cast, amongst 
the mountains, which increased until it 
attracted universal attention, and we 
began to exclaim, ‘What is this mur- 
mur ? Is it the sound of cSmnon in the 
distance ? Is Gandgarh bellowing ? Is 
it thunder V Suddenly some one cried 
out, ‘ The river’s come.’ And I looked 
and perceived that all the dry channels 
were already filled, and that the river 
was racing down furiously in an absolute 
wall of mud, for it had not at all the 
colour or appearance of water. They 
who saw it in time easily escaped. They 
who did not were inevitably lost. It 
was a horrible mess of foul water, car- 
casses of soldiers, peasants, war-steeds, 
camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, 
trees, and household furniture, in short 
every item of existence jumbled together 
in one ruin ; for RajaGulab Sing’s army 
was encamped in the bed of the Indus, 
at Kulai, three kos atyjve Torbela, in 
check of Pninda Khan. Part of the 
force was at that moment in hot pursuit, 
or the ruin would have boen wider. The 
rest ran, some to large trees, which were 
soon uprooted and borne away, others 
to rocks, which were speedily buried 
beneath the waters. Only they escaped 
who took at once to the mountain side. 
About 500 of these troops were at once 
swept to destruction. The mischief was 
immense. Hundreds of acres of arable 


land were licked up and carried away 
by the waters. The whole of the Sisu- 
trees which adorned the river’s bank, 
the famous Burgot-tree of many Btems, 
time out of mind the chosen bivouac of 
travellers, were all lost in an instant.’* 

The ruin caused by this awful inun- 
dation is so vast (says Major James 
Abbott) that it will take hundreds if not 
thousands of years to repair the mischief 
of that terrible hour. The revenue of 
Torhela has dwindled in consequence 
from 20,000 rupees to 5000. Chach has 
been sown with barren sand. The tim- 
ber for # which the Indus has been cele- 
brated Bince the days of Alexander until 
this disaster, is so utterly gone, that I 
vainly strove throughout Huzara to pro- 
cure a Sisu-tree for the repair of the 
field-artillery carriages. To make some 
poor amends, the river sprinkled gold- 
dust over the barren soil, so that the 
washings for several successive years 
were farmed at four times their ordinary 
rent. 

• 

Major Cunningham estimates the 
accumulated waters at 20,000,000,000 
of cubic feet ! 

About eighty years earlier a simi- 
lar catastrophe was caused by the 
‘ hundred channelled’ Sutlej, owing 
to the shoulder of a vast mountain 
giving way, and falling down from 
a great height into the river. Major 
Cunningham tells us that the slip 
took place at midnight on tlie 10th 
Nov. 1762, near the hot springs of 
Sconi, about twenty miles north by 
west from Simla, where the river is 
confined between precipitous cliffs, 
which rise several thousand feet 
above the stream. The narrow 
channel was instantly choked with 
a vast mass of rock, earth, and rub- 
bish to a height of more than 400 
feet. Below the barrier the bed of 
the river became dry for forty days, 
and above it the waters accumu- 
lated until they rose 400 feet oppo- 
site Bhagi, while the effect of the 
obstruction was felt as high up the 
river as Rampur, a distance of 
sixty miles. At length the accu- 
mulated waters began to pour 
over the obstructing barrier: the 
masses of loose earth and stones 
were speedily cut up in all direc- 
tions, until they yielded to the 
pressure of the mighty body of 
water, and the long-imprisoned river 
bursting its fetters, rushed head- 
long down its rocky channel in 
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one vast ware from fifty to more 
than one hundred feet m height. 
In its progress it destroyed the 
lower town of Bilaspur, which it 
passed at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, and when it reached the 
plains it was carried by its own 
impetus into a new course, nor was 
it until the rise of the river in the 
following Juno that the last re- 
mains of the once mighty barrier 
wore swept away by the swollen 
river. 

The lakes of this region are, with 
few exceptions, landlocked ; and 
consequently , says Major Cunning- 
ham, they are salt or brackish. Is 
it not possiblo that this deduction 
may lead us to the conclusion that 
the brackishness of inland seas and 
lakes, as for instance in the case of 
the Caspian and the Aral, is by no 
means owing to their having, at 
some distant period, formed a part 
of the ocean, but that their saltness 
is in proportion to the time which 
has elapsed since their waters ceas- 
ing to nave an outfall, have escaped 
by evaporation only P Might not 
further observations on this subject 
enable our geologists to fix with 
some degree of accuracy the periods 
of those mighty cataclysms which 
appear to have occurrecl in all parts 
of the world, and which, combined 
with the subterranean fires which 
cause the elevation and depression 
of the earth’s crust, have given to its 
surface its present form? What mar- 
vellous changes must have occurred 
in the Himalayan region since the 
time when its lakes, situated in a 
temperate climate, poured their 
sweet waters to the ocean! Yet 
this must once have been the case, 
for on the borders of the now ^di- 
minutive salt lakes, fresh-water 
shells of species still existing in 
milder climates, but not found in the 
few remaining fresh-water lakes of 
Ladak, are deposited in great abun- 
dance, while beach-marks and beds 
of fine-clay on the mountain-sides 
point out the great extent of these 
sheets of water in former times. 

It is remarkable that the elevated 
regions of the Himalaya, which 
teem with animal life, have been 


fixed upon by many of the ablest 
men as the primeval seat of the 
human race ; and their conjectures 
are marvellously confirmed by the 
fact that noarly all the domestic 
animals are here to be found in a 
state of nature, while the grains, 
fruits, and vegetables which are 
most valued by man have flourished 
in Tibet from the earliest times. 

The wild animals are leopards, 
bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, horses, 
asses, the Yak , or long-haired bull, 
the Shu, or Tibetan stag, the musk 
deer, the goat, the shawl-wool goat, 
three kinds of sheep, two varieties 
of the hare, rabbits, marmots and 
weasels ;* while the peacock, and 
the iunglo fowl, which is the original 
stock from which our domestic fowls 
are descended, flourish at the foot of 
the mountains. The Yak , the tail of 
which furnishes the Indian Chaori, 
when tamed is a valuable beast of 
burden, and is often crossed with 
the common kine. The tame sheep 
arc the tall black-faced Iluniya , 
which is chiefly used for the trans- 
port of merchandize, and by means 
of which nearly the w hole commerce 
of the mountains is carried on,f and 
the Punk , a pretty diminutive 
animal about the size of a Southdown 
lamb at six months old, which gives 
two lambs within twelve months, 
and is shorn twice in the year. Its 
flesh is excellent, and it is Kept prin- 
cipally for food. Moorcroft says 
that in the fineness and weight of 
its fleece, and in the flavour of its 
mutton it is equal to* any race 
hitherto discovered. 

Major Cunningham tells us that — 

Moorcroft was so impressed with the 
value of this breed, that he collected a 
email flock for transmission to England, 
but unfortunately juBt as he was leaving 
Ladak the whole flock of sixty- seven 
was carried off by the chief of Hasora.t 
It was his opinion that the British cot- 
tager might ke&p three of these sheep 
with more ease than he now supports a 
cur-dog ; and that eveiy small farmer 
might maintain fifteen or twenty of them 
Without any extra expense, as they 
would be entirely supported on that 
kind of produce which now runs wholly 
to waste, or is thrown out on the dung- 
hill. The Purik sheep will eat crumbs 


• The unicorn is still declared to exist in the northern part of Tibet, 
f The ordinary i6ad of these sheep varies from 34 to yi lbs. 
t Transactions, of the Royal Asiatic Society , Yol. I., page 49; and Travels , 
Yol. I., page 416. < 
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and parings of all kinds. Apricot skins, 
turnip-peelings, pea- shells, and tea- 
leaves are eagerly picked up by this 
domestic animal, which, as Moorcroft 
has also noticed, will not disdain to 
nibble a bone. It will also gat grass, 
straw, chaff, and leaves. I brought a 
small flock of twenty from the Purik 
district to Simla, from whence they 
were despatched to England by the 
Governor- General. The Court of Direc- 
tors presented them to Prince Albert, 
by whom they were first exhibited at the 
Zoological Gardens, and afterwards dis- 
tributed to different persons interested 
in the breeding of sheep. 

The crops of Ladak consist of 
wheat and buckwheat, which are 
found up to the height of 13,000 
feet ; peas and mustard, which ex- 
tend up to 13,506 ; and barley and 
turnips, which grow at 15,000. The 
fruits are apples, apricots, walnuts, 
mulberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and grapes; and it is worthy of 
notice that the diminutive grape 
which takes its name from Corinth, 
and which is regarded in Europe as 
a distinct species formed by a treak 
of nature in one of the Greek islands, 
is found in Tibet growing on the 
same vine with the larger fruit. 

The people of Tibet,* although 
slightly mixed with the Hindu race, 
belong to the same stGck as the 
Chinese and the Mongols. They 
must be brave, for in spite of their 
inexperience in war, the disciplined 
Sikhs had considerable difficulty 
in subduing them ; and 15,000 
Ladakis, out of a population of 
165,000 persons, are said to have 
fallen in the struggle against the 
invaders. 


confined to brothers — each family 
of brothers having one wife in com- 
mon ; this system however prevails 
only amongst the poorer classes, for 
the rich, as in all Eastern countries, 
generally have two or three wives, 
according to their wealth. In some 
districts the bodies of the dead are 
burned, but in the lofty districts of 
Hukcliu and Chang-tnang, where 
fuel is scarce, they are exposed on 
hills to bo eaten by vultures and 
wild beasts. In Great Tibet the 
bodies of the dead are cut into 
small pieces by professional corpse- 
butchers, and given to the dogs. 
This is called the 'terrestrial funeral.* 
The bones, after being bruised in a 
mortar with parched com, are made 
into balls, and thrown to the jdogs 
and vultures. This is the ‘ celestial 
funeral, * and these are the most fortu- 
nate modes of disposing of tho dead. 

The Gyalpo* or Sovereign of 
Ladak formerly paid a small tribute 
to the Chinese authorities at Lhasa, 
but after Ranjit Sing’s conquest of 
Kashmir he paid tribute to the 
governor of that province. When 
Moorcroft was in Ladak in 1822, 
the dread of a Sikh invasion induced 
the Gyalpo to tender his allegiance 
through him to the British Govern- 
ment. The anticipated invasion did 
not occur until 1834, when Zorawar 
Sing, the Vazir of Raja Gulab 
Sing, took possession of the western 
provinces of Suru and Dras, and 
tho proffer of allegiance w r as again 
made by tho reigning sovereign 
to Dr. Henderson, who was at 
that time travelling through La- 
dak under the name of Ismail 


They are very fond of a spirited Khan, and who, notwithstanding 
game called Polo, which is m fact his Mussulman disguise, was 
hocky, played on horseback, and is speedily recognised as a British 
well calculated for tho display of officer. He however had crossed 
boldness and activity. Itispartici- tho frontier in spite of a positive 
pated in by all classes, and the prohibition, and dared not under- 
winning of a goal is loudly cheered *takc to make a communication to 
by tho successful party. The game the Governor-General, which would 
was once common in India under have exposed his violation of orders, 
the name of Chaogan, and the old Unable to obtain British aid, the 
grounds in which it was formerly Ladakis met Zorawa? Sing at the 
played are still to bo found neaV head of the Suru valley with 5000 
every large town in the Punjaub men. They were defeated by the 
hills. Sikhs, but they afterwards con- 

Thepractico of polyandry prevails trived to oppose them successfully 

amongst the Ladakis, but it is strictly for some time with a force of 22,000 


* Major Cunningham says that ‘ Bhotiya is their Hindu name. The Tibetans 
call themselves Botpa, Bod-pa. The name is most probably derived from their 
profession of Buddhism, Bauddha being tfie designation of a Buddhist. 
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men. This army was at last scat- 
tered, and a series of truces, out- 
breaks, and petty struggles, lasted 
till 1838, when Zorawar Sing re- 
turned to Jummu, after placing a 
new sovereign on the throne, 
exacting the expenses of the war, 
and fixing an annual tribute. His 
next exploit was the conquest of 
Balti, which he entered in 1840, 
and in spite of his troops being 
caught in the snow, and suffering 
terribly from cold and hunger, he 
succeeded in taking Skardo, where 
he also established a new ruler, 
who agreed to pay tribute. In the 
month of May, 1841, he invaded 
Great Tibet. After advancing up 
the valley of the Indus, and plun- 
dering the monasteries of Hanl£ 
and Tashgong, the districts of 
Rudok and Garo submitted to him 
without a struggle, and he es- 
tablished his head-quarters in the 
holy district of Lako Manasarovara. 
His lieutenants were now occupied 
for some months in plundering the 
whole country, ana they found 
abundance of gold and silver in the 
monasteries and temples. The news 
of the invasion had been speedily 
carried to Lhasa, the capital, and in 
the beginning of November, Zorawar 
Sing heard of the approach of a 
Chinese force. He sent two de- 
tachments to oppose their advance, 
but both were surrounded and cut 
to pieces. The two armies came in 
contact on the 10th of December, 
and it was evident that the Chinese 
had greatly the advantage in num- 
bers. After three days spent in 
skinnishing, a battle was fought, in 
which Zorawar Sing was slain. 
His troops, thrown into disorder, 
fled in all directions, and his reserve 
of 600 men gave themselves up as 
prisoners of war. All the prin- 
cipal officers were captured, ana out 
of the whole army only 1000 * 
escaped alive, and of these 700 were 
prisoners. 


The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing, 
(says Major Cunningham) fought under 
very great disadvantages. The battle- 
field was upwards of 15,000 feet above 
the sea, and the time mid-wintqp, when, 
even the day temperature never rises 
above the freezing-point, and the in- 
tense cold of night can only be borne 
by people well covered with sheep- skins 
and surrounded by fires. For several 
nights the Indian troops had been ex- 
posed to all the bitterness of the climate. 
Many had lost the use of their fingers 
and toes, and all were more or less frost- 
bitten. The only fuel procurable was 
the Tibetan furze, which yields much 
more smoke than fire, and the more 
reckless soldiers had actually burned the 
stocks of their muskets to obtain a little 
temporary warmth. On the last fatal 
day not one half of the men could handle 
their arms, and when a few fled the rush 
became general. But death was wait- 
ing for them all, and the Chinese gave 
up the pursuit to secure their prisoners 
and to plunder the dead, well knowing 
that the unrelenting frost would spare 
no one. A few men made their way to 
their brethren at Takla-khar, but that 
garrison was so dismayed by the defeat, 
that they fled precipitately, even over 
the Snowy Mountain range, near the 
head of the Kali River, into the British 
province of Kumaon. In this unop- 
osed flight one half of the men were 
illed by the frost, and many of the 
remainder lost their fingers and toes. 
These few and the prisoners form the 
whole number that escaped with their 
lives. * 

This expedition cost the lives of 
about 8000 Sikhs, and 5000 Ladakis 
who accompanied them. The 
Chinese followed up their victory 
by re-occupying Garo, and in the 
next spring they entered Ladak with 
3000 men and besieged Le, the 
capital. The people of the country 
joined them and dreamt once more 
of independence, but the Sikhs 
turned the position of the Tibetans, 
and the latter were glad to retire on 
the single condition that the old 
boundary between Ladak and China 
should be re-established. 


* In this very month in the same year, 1841, the British army of about the 
same strength was destroyed at Cabul. * 
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TATHEN Aunt Deborali is laid up 
* ’ with one of her colds, she always 
has a wonderful accession of ‘ pro- 
priety* accompanying the disorder ; 
and that which would appear to 
her at the worst a harmless esca- 
pades? hen in her usual health and 
spirits, becomes a crime of the 
blackest dye when seen through the 
medium of barley-broth and water- 
gruel, these being Aunt Deborah’s 
infallible remedies for a catarrh. 
Now* the cold in question had lasted 
its victim over the Ascot meeting, 
over our pic-nic to Richmond, and 
bade fair to give her employment 
during the greater part of the 
summer, so obstinate was the 
enemy when he had once pos- 
sessed himself of the citadel ; and 
under these circumstances, I con- 
fess it appeared to me quite hopeless 
to ask her permission to accompany 
Cousin John on a lopg-promised 
expedition to Hampton Races. I 
dia* not dare make the request 
myself, and I own I had great mis- 
givings, even when I overheard from 
my bpudoir the all-powerful John 
preferring his petition, which he did 
with a sort of abrupt good humour 
peculiarly his own. 

‘Going to take Kate out for 
another lark, aunt, if you have no 
objection,* says John, plumping 
down in an arm-chair, and forth- 
with proceeding to entangle Aunt 
Deborah’s knitting into the most 
hopeless confusion. ‘Only somo 
quiet races near town ; all amongst 
ourselves, you knojr — gentlemen 
riders, and that sort of thing.* 

Aunt Deborah, who is a good 
deal behindhand in all matters con- 
nected with the turf, and who h#s 
set her face into a determined re- 
fusal when she hears the word 
* racing,' rather relaxes at the men- 
tion of ‘ gentlemen riders,' and re- 
plies gravely, ‘ John, I want to talk 
to you about Kate. The girl's wild 
after horses and hounds, and all 
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such unfeminine pursuits. I wonder 
you like to see it yourself, my dear. 
Now don't you think it would be 
far better to encourage her in 
domestic tastes and amusements? I 
give you my word she hasn't done 
a bit of worsted-work for a fort- 
night.' 

John’s face must have been good 
at this piece of intelligence ; if there 
is one thing he hates more than 
another, it is * cross-stitch.’ But he 
replied with exemplary gravity that 
‘ Cousin Kate never was strong, you 
know, aunt, and she is ordered to 
he a good deal in the open air, with 

S lentv of horse exercise, and this is 
eligntful weather for riding.' 

‘ Well, John,’ says Aunt Deborah, 
‘ of course if you don't mind it, I 
needn't ; you'll be the sufferer, my 
dear, not I’ (I wonder what she 
meant by that ?) ; ‘ and I must let 
her go if you choose to take her, 
J ohn. How like your father you're 
growing, my handsome boy!’ and 
Aunt Deborah kissed Cousin John 
on the forehead, with tears in tar 
eyes, and they called to mo to ^lt 
ready, and the horses came round, 
and in less than ten minutes we 
were up and away. 

It was very gratifying to over- 
hear the compEmentary remarks 
made upon the general appearance 
of Wlnte-Stockings, whom 1 had 
ridden down, to save Brilliant, 
and who, despite his ugliness, is a 
very hunting-looking horse. 

‘Books a game 'un, don't he, 
squire?* remarked a jolly-looking 
Surrey farmer, in top-boots, to a 
dilapidated friend in a white neck- 
cloth. * Shouldn't wonder if he 
couldn't kick the dirt in some of their 
faces, with that tight lass to keep his 
head straight.’ The friend was a 
melancholy man, and nodded his 
silent affirmative with a sigh. I 
think, early as it was, they had both 
been drinking. 4| 

‘Look at that chcsnut horse T 

31 
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exclaimed a good-looking boy of 
some twenty summers, who had 
coached his own drag down like a 
second Phaeton, only as yet with 
better luck, and was now smoking 
a huge cigar on its roof ; * Isn't he 
the image of old Paleface P Who’s 
the woman, eh P— does nobody know 
her P I’ll ask her to come and sit 
up here. She looks like a lady, too,' 
he added, checking himself; ‘never 
mind, here goes !* and he was jump- 
ing off the coach to tender me, I 
presume, his polite invitation in 
person, when his arm was caught by 
the man next him, who was no other 
than John's friend, Captain Lovell. 

* Charley, stop!’ exclaimed Frank, 
flushing all over his handsome 
face and temples ; ‘ I know her, 

I tell you; have a care, it's Miss 
Coventry,* and in another instant 
he had bounded to the earth, 
accosted my chajperoa with a hearty 
‘Jack, how goes it P’ and was deep 
in conversation with my humble self, 
with his hand on my horse’s neck — 
(Frank always wears such good 
gloves) — ana his pleasant coun- 
tenance beaming with delight at our 
chance interview. I liked the races 
better after this, and should have 
spent a happier day, perhaps, with- 
out the society of Mrs. Lumley, 
who appeared likewise on horse- 
back, quite unexpectedly, and was 
riding the most befetiful brown 
n Me I ever saw in my life. I quite 
wished I had brought down Bril- 
liant, if only to have met her on 
more equal terms. As we were the 
only two ladies on horseback, of 
course we were obliged to fraternize 
(if the weaker sex may use such an 
expression), as indeed we must have 
done had we been the bitterest foes 
on earth, instead of merely hating 
each other with common civility. 
Mrs. Lumley seemed on particularly 
good terms with Frank Lovell,-— » 
I do not know that I liked her any 
the better for that,— and expressed 
her sentiments and opinions to the 
world in general with a vivacity and 
freedom peculiarly her own. 

‘ I am out on * the sly,' you know,' 
she observed, with an arch smile. 
‘I have a good quiet aunt who 
lives down at Richmond, and I do 
penance there for a time, whenever 
SHhave been more than usually 
wicked; but to-day I could not 


resist the fine weather and the 
crowd and the fun, and above all the 
bad company, which amuses me 
more than all the rest put together, 
though I do not include you, Miss 
Coventry, nor yet Mr. Jones, but I 
am afraid I must Captain Lovell. 
Come, let’s ride amongst the car- 
riages and see the ninnies.' 

So Mrs. Lumley and I plunged 
into the crowd, leaving Frank to 
return to his drag and niB betting- 
book, and Cousin John Bomcwhat 
discontentedly to bring up the roar. 

* After all, I don't see much harm 
in Hampton,' said my lively guide, 
as we threaded our way between the 
carriages ; ‘ though, to be sure, there 
are some very queer-looking people 
on the course. I could tell you 
strange stories of most of them. 
Miss Coventry, only you wouldn't 
believe mo. Do you see that old, 

E lainish woman, with such black 
air and eyebrows — something like 
Lady Scapegrace, only not so hand- 
some as my favourite enemy P — would 
you believe it, she might marry 
three coronets at this moment if she 
chose, and she wont have any one 
of them ! She is not good-looking, 
you can see ; she can scarcely write 
her own name. She has no con- 
versation, L happen to know, for 
I met her once at dinner, and 
she cannot by any chance put 
an ‘ H’ into its right place. Yet 
men see something in her that 
is totally inexplicable to us, and 
she seems to have a mysterious 
influence over all ages and all 
sorts. One of these infatuated 
noblemen is decrepid and twaddling; 
the other a stem reserved man, that 
up to forty years of age was sup- 
posed to be the very impersonation 
of common sense. And the third, 
young, clever, and handsome, a 
man that might many half the 
nicest women in England., if he liked. 
And why do you think she wont 
pick and choose from such a trio P 
Why, forsooth, because she has set 
her stupid heart on a drunken stock- 
broker, who wont have a word to 
say to her, and would have been hero 
to-day, I have no doubt, if he hadn't 
been afraid of meeting her . Well, 
there's a stranger story than that 
about the girl with long fair hair in 
the next carriage. You can see her 
now, in a pink bonnet, drinking 
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sherry and soda-water — she is sup- 
posed to be old Goldfinch’s daugh- 
ter, and he wont give her a farthing ; 
but I know somebody who knows 
his lawyer, and that girl will hare 
half a million if she don’t drink 
herself to death before old Goldfinch 
takes his departure from this wicked 
world. She is beautiful and clever 
and accomplished, and all the young 
'men are in love with her, but Bhe 
cannot keep sober, and in three 
years' time she will have lost her 
youth and her health and her 
faculties, and in all probability will 
finish in a mad-house. There’s Frank 
Lovell making fiercblove to her now.' 

And as Mrs. Lumley concluded 
with this amiable remark, I looked 
round for Cousin John, and rode 
away from her, in disgust at her 
flippancy, and sick at heart to think 
Oi such a man as Captain Lovell 
wasting his smiles on such a 
creature. To be sure, he only said 
three words to her, for when I 
looked round again at the carriage 
he was gone. There is something 
very amusing to me in the bustle of 
a race-course ; and yet, after talking 
to Mrs. Lumley, the gloss seemed 
to be only on the surface. She had 
told me enough of the company to 
make me fancy there njust be some 
strange history belonging to each. 
Like the man that saw through the 
roofs of the houses in Madrid, 
thanks to the agency of his familiar, 

I thought that my demon on a side- 
saddle had taught mo to seo into 
the very hearts and secrets of the 
motley assemblage. 

There was a handsome girl, with 
beautiful teeth and neatly braided 
hair, and such a brilliant smile, 
attracting a crowd round her, as she 
sang piquant songs in a sweet deep- 
toned voice that ought to have 
made her fortune on the stage, if it 
had been properly cultivated— sang* 
them, too, with a lqok and manner 
that I have seldom seen rivalled 
by the cleverest actresses; and I 
thought what a face and form Vere 
wasted here to make profit for one 
knave, and sport for some fifty fools. 
As she accompanied herself on the 
harp, and touched its strings with a 
grace and expression which made 
amends for a certain want of tuition, 
I could not help fancying her in a 
drawing-room, surrounded by ad- 


mirers, making many a heart ache 
with her arch smile and winning 
ways. Without being positively 
beautiful, she had the knack so few 
women possess, of looking charming 
in every attitude and with every ex- 
pression of countenance; ana al- 
though her songs were of a some- 
what florid school, yet I could not 
help thinking that, with those 
natural gifts, and a plaintive old 
ballad, English or Scotch, such as 
‘ Annie Laurie’ or * The Nut-brown 
Maid,’ to bring them out in a 
pretty drawing-room, with the 
assistance of a good dressmaker, 
dear ! — she might marry a duke, if 
she liked. 

And yet all this belonged to a 
dark, close-shaved ruffian, with silver 
rings and a yellow handkerchief, 
who scowled and prowled about 
her, and looked as if he was 
likely enough to beat her when 
they got home. But she hands up 
an ivory bowl for contributions 
amongst the young dandies on tho 
roof of a neighbouring coach, who 
have been listening open-mouthed 
to the Siren, and shillings and half- 
crowns, and a bit of gold from tho 
one last out of the Bench, pour into 
it ; and she moves off, to moke way 
for three French glee-maidens, with 
a monkey and a tambourine, and 
the swells return to their cigars and 
their betting^ind we are all atten- 
tion for the next event on the card, 
because it is a gentleman rider's 
race, and the performances will con- 
sequently be as different os possible 
from what we have just seen. 

‘We’ll secure a good place for 
this, Kate,’ says Cousin John, edging 
his horse in as near the judge’s 
stand as he can get ; * Frank Lovell 
lms a mare to run, and I have backed 
her for a sovereign.’ 

‘Dear, I hope she’ll win!’ is my 
ardent rejoinder. 

‘Thank you, Kate,* says kind 
Cousin John, who concludes I take 
an imusual interest in his specula- 
tions ; and forthwith wc proceed to 
criticize the three animals brought 
to the post, and to agree that Capt. 
Lovell's Parachute is far the bfcst- 
looking of the lot ; or, as Sir Guy 
Scapegrace says to the well-pleased 
owner, ‘ if make and shape go for 
anything, Frank, she ought to beat 
them as far as they can see.' 

m2 
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Sir Guy is chaperoning a strange- 
looking party of men and women, 
wbo have been very noisy since 
luncheon time. He is attired in a 
dose-shaved hat (which he had the 
effrontery to take off to me, but I 
looked the other way), a white coat, 
and a red neckcloth, the usual 
flower in his mouth being replaced 
for the occasion by a large cigar. 
Captain Lovell hopes 4 1 admire his 
mare— she has a look of Brilliant, 
from here, Miss Coventry. 4 Baby 
Larkins,* of the Lancers, is to ride ; 
and The Baby will do her justice, if 
any one can— he*s far the best of 
the young ones, now.’ 

4 Do you mean his name is 
* Baby ?’ 1 said I, much amused ; 4 or 
that you call him so because he is 
such a child P He looks as if he 
ought to be with mamma still.* 

4 We always called him 4 Baby* in 
the Lancers,* explained Frank, 
4 because he joined us so very youna. 
He is nineteen, though you would 
guess him about twelve, but he’s 
cot the brains of a man gf sixty and 
tho nerves of a giant. Ah ! Para- 
chute, you may kick, old girl, but 
you wont get rid of that child !* 

And sure enough 4 The Baby * sat 
like a rock, with a grim smile, and 
preserving throughout a silence and 
sang froid which nothing seemed 
able to overcome. Two more seedy - 
looking animals mad* up the entry. 
The lamer one of the two was ridden 
by a stout major with a redundancy 
of mustachios — the other by a lanky 
cornet of Heavy Dragoons, who 
seemed not to know where on earth 
to dispose of his arms and legs, be- 
sides finding his cap somewhat in 
his way, and being much embar- 
rassed with liis whip. They gallop 
up and down before starting, tiM I 
wonder how any galloping can be 
left for the race ; and after a futile 
attempt or two they get away, The 
Baby making strong running, the 
stout major waiting closely upon 
his infantine antagonist, while the 
long ^cornet, looming like a wind- 
mill in the distance, brings up the 
rear. 

4 Parachute still making running,’ 
says John, standing erect in his 
s tumps, his honest face beaming 
with excitement-- 4 Woa, horse! — 
Stand stilLjWhite-Stockings — now 
they reach and The Baby 


takes a pull— Gad, old Ganymede’s 
coming up. Well done. Major- 
no, the old one’s flagging. Para- 
chute wins. How Baby ! — now 
Major— the horse! — the mare!— 
Best race I ever saw in my life — a 
dead heat— Ha! ha! haf' The 
latter explosion of mirth is due to 
the procrastinated arrival of the 
long comet, who flogs and works as 
religiously home as if he had a hun- 
dred more behind him, and who 
reaches the weighing enclosure in 
time to ascertain with his own 
eyes that Ganymede has won, 
the lame plater who rejoices in 
that classical ‘appellation having 
struggled home first by a head, 
‘notwithstanding,* as the sporting 
papers afterwards expressed them- 
selves, 4 the judicious riding and 
beautiful finish of that promising 
young iockey, Mr. B. Larkins.’ 
4 The Baby 1 himself, however, is un- 
moved, as usual, nodding to Para- 
chute’s disappointed owner without 
moving a muscle of his countenance. 
Ho merely remarks, 4 Short of work, 
Frank— told you so afore I got up 
and putting on a tiny w hite overcoat 
like a plaything, disappears, and is 
seen^no more. 

What a confusion there is in get- 
ting away.w Sir Guy Scapegrace 
has a yearly bet with the young 
Phaeton who wanted to invite me 
on his box, as to which shall get 
first to Kensington on their way 
back to town. You would suppose 
Sir Guy was very happy at home, 
by his anxiety to be off : the two 
drags are soon bumping and rolling 
and rattling along the sward. The 
narrow lane through which they 
must make their way is completely 
blocked up with spring vans, and 
tax-carts, and open carriages and 
shut carriages, and broughams and 
landaus, and every description of 
i vehicle that ever came out of Long- 
Acre, whilst mtye four-horse coaches, 
with fast teams and still faster loads, 
are thundering in the rear. Slang 
rei^bs supreme, and John Gilpin’s 
friend, who had a 'ready wit,* would 
here meet with his match. Hor aro 
jest and repartee (what John calls 
'chaff’) the only missiles bandied 
about; toys, knocked off 4 the sticks’ 
for the purpose, darken the air as 
they fly from one vehicle to another 
— and the broadside from a well- 
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supplied coach, is like that of a 
seventy-four Fun and good hu- 
mour abound, but confusion gets 
worse confounded. Young Phaeton's 
wheel is locked with a market gar- 
dener's, who is accompanied by two 
sisters-in-law and the suitors of 
those nowise disconcerted damsels, 
all more or less intoxicated. Thrift- 
less has his near leader in the back 
seat of a pony-carriage, and Sir 
Guy's off-wheeler is over the polo. 
John and I agree to make a detour, 
have a pleasant ride in the country, 
never mind about dinner, and so 
get back to London by moonlight. 
As wo reach a quiet sequestered 
lane, and inhale the pleasant fra- 
grance of the hawthorn — always 
sweetest towards nightfall — we hear 
a horse’s tramp behind us, and are 
joined by Frank Lovell, who ex- 
plains with unnecessary distinctness 
that * he always makes a practice of 
riding bach from Hampton, to avoid 
the crowd, and always comes that 
way if so, he must be in the habit 
of taking a considerable detour, but 
he joins our party, and we ride home 
together. 

How beautifully the moon shone 
upon the river as we crossed Kew 
Bridge that calm, silent, summer 
night — how it flickered through 
their branches, and silvered over 
the old trees ; and what a peaceful, 
lovely landscape it was. I thought 
Frank’s low sweet voice quite in 
keeping with the time and the scene. 
As we rode together, John lagging 
a good deal behind (that bay horse 
of John's never could walk with 
White-Stockings), I could not help 
thinking how much I had misun- 
derstood Captain Lovell’s character: 
what a deal of feeling — almost of 
romance — there was under that con- 
ventional exterior which he wore 
before the world. I liked him so* 
much more now I •came to know 
him better. I was -quite sorry when 
we had to wish him ‘good night,’ 
and John and I rode thoughtfully 
home through the quiet streets.* I 
thought my cousin's manner was 
altered, too, though I scaroe knew 
how. His farewell sounded more 
constrained, more polite than usual, 
when he left me at Aunt Deborah’s 
door; and whilst I was undressing 
I reflected on all the proceedings of 
the day, and tried to remembci? 


what I had done that could possibly 
have displeased good-natured John. 
The more I went over it backwards 
and forwards, the less could I make 
of it. ‘ Can it be possible,' I thought 
at last — ‘ can it bo possible that 
Cousin John—' and here I popped 
out my candle and jumped into 
bed. 

Chapteb VI. 

I really had not courage to 
take my usual canter the morn- 
ing after Hampton lt&ces. I did 
not feel as if I could face the 
umbrella and the cigar at the rails 
in 1 the Bide, ’ and yet I rang the bell 
once for my maid to help me on 
with my habit, and had my hand on 
it more than once to order my horse, 
but I thought better of it; poor 
Aunt Deborah’s cold was still bad, 
though she was downstairs, so I 
determined to take care of her, in 
common gratitude, and give her the 
advantage of my agreeable society. 
I am very fond of Aunt Deborah, in. 
my own way, and I know there is 
nothing she likes so much as a ‘quiet 
morning with Kate.' 

The hours passed off rather slowly 
till luncheon time. I did forty-two 
stitches of worsted work — I never 
do more than fifty at a time unless 
it’s * grounding ’—and I got off Han- 
nah More because Aunt Deborah 
was too hoarse to read to me , and I 
really cannot read that excellent 
work to her without laughing ; but 
I thought luncheon never would be 
ready, and when it did come I 
couldn’t eat any. However, I went 
upstairs afterwards, and smoothed 
my hair and set my collar straight, 
and was glad to hear Aunt Deborah, 
give her usual order that she was 
‘at home* with her usual solemnity* 
I had not been ten minutes in tine 
drawing-room before a knock at the 
doqr brought my heart into my 
mouth, ana our tragic footman an- 
nounced ‘ Captain Lovell' in his 
most tragic voice. InmarchedFrank, 
who had never set eyes on my jiunt 
in his life, and shook hands with 
me, and made her a very low bow# 
with a degree of effrontery that 
nothing but a man could ever have 
been capable of assuming. AuntDe* 
borah drew herself up— andshe really 
is very formidable when ahe gets 
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on Her high Jtorse — and looked first 
at mo, and then at Frank, and then 
at mo again, and I blushed like a 
fool, and hesitated, and introduced 
* Captain Lovell 1 to ‘ my aunt. Miss 
Horsingham ;* and I didn't the least 
know what to do next, and had a 
groat mind to make a bolt for it and 
run upstairs. But our visitor seemed 
to have no misgivings whatever, and 
smoothed his hat and talked about 
the weather as if he had known us all 
from childhood. 1 have often re- 
marked that if you only deprive a 
man of the free use of his hands, 
there is no difficulty which he is 
unable to face. Give him something 
to handle and keep fidgetting at, and 
he seems immediately to be in his 
element ; never mind what it is, a 

n er-knife, and a book to open, or 
ower to pull in pieces, or a pair 
of scissors and a bit iof thread to 
snip, or even the end of a stick to 
suck, and he draws inspiration, and 
what is more to the purpose, con - 
versation, from any ana all of these 
sources. 

t But let him have his hands en- 
tirely to himself, rive him nothing 
to ‘lay hold of/ ana he is completely 
dumb-foundered on the spot. Here 
was Frank brushing and smoothing 
away at his hat till it shone like 
Mack satin, and facing my aunt 
with a gallantry and steadiness 
beyond all praise; but I believe 
if I could have snatched it away 
from him and hid it under the sofa, 
he would have been routed at once, 
and must have fled in utter bewil- 
derment and dismay. After my 
aunt had replied courteously enough 
to a few commonplace observations, 
she gave one of her ominous eough|, 
and I trembled for the result. 


• Captain Beville / said my aunt ; 
‘I think I once knew a family of your 
name in Hampshire; the New Forest, 
if I remember rightly/ 

‘Excuse me* said Frank, nowise 
duooncerted, and with a sly glance 
at me, Vfiiy name is Lovell/ 

‘Oh/ replied my aunt, with a con- 
siderable assumption of stateliness, 
‘then, a-hem, Captain Greville , I 
don't think I have ever had the 
Measure of meeting you before/ 
And my aunt looked as if she didn’t 
care whether she ever met him again. 
This would have been a ‘poser ’ to 
most people, but Frank applied 


himself diligently to his hat, and 
opened the trenches in his own- 
way. 

‘ The fact is, Miss Horsingham,* 
said he, ‘ that I have taken advan- 
tage of my intimacy with your 
nephew, to call upon you without a 
previous introduction, in hopes of 
ascertaining what has become of an 
old brother officer of mine, a name- 
sake of yours, and consequently, I 
should conclude, a relative. . There 
is, I believe, only one family in Eng- 
land of your name. Excuse me,- 
Miss Horsingham, for so personal a„ 
remark, but I am convinced he muBt 
have been a near connexion from 
a peculiarity which everyone who 
know r s anything about our old Eng- 
lish families is aware belongs to 
yours, -—mv poor friend Charlie had 
a beautiful ‘hand / you , madam, X 
perceive, own the same advantage, 
therefore I am convinced you must 
be a near connexion of my old com- 
rade. You may think me imper- 
tinent, but there is no mistaking 
‘ the Horsingham hand/ * 

Aunt Deborah gavo in at onco. 

1 1 cannot call to mind at this mo- 
ment any relative of mine who is 
likely to have served w ith you* (nor 
w as this to *be wondered at, the 
warrior aux blanches mains being a 
fabulous creation of w icked Frank); 

‘ but I have no doubt, Captain Lovell, 
that you are correct. 1 have great 
pleasure in making your acquaint- 
ance, particularly as you seem so 
well acquainted with our belongings. 
Do you stay any length of time in- 
town ?’ 

* I seldom remain till the end of 
the season, but this year I think 
I shall. By the way, Miss Hor- 
singham, I saw a curious old pic- 
ture the other day in the west 
of England, purporting to be a 
portrait of die celebrated ‘ Ysonde 
of Brittany, frith the White 
Hand* — in w hich I tracod a strong 
resemblance to some of the Hor- 
Binghams, with whom I am ac- 
quainted. Yours is, I believe, an 
old Norman family, and as I am a 
bit of an antiquary* (oh, Frank! 
Frank !), ‘ I consulted my friend. Sir 
J. Burke, on the subject, who as- 
sures me that the * Le Montants’— 
Godfrey le Montant, if you remem- 
ber, distinguished himself highly in 
the second crusade— -that me Le 
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Montanta claimed direct descent from 
the old Dukes of Brittany, and con- 
sequently from the very lady of 
whom we are speaking. Boger le 
Montant came over with the Con- 
queror, and although strangely 
omitted from the Boll of Battle 
Abbey, doubtless received large 
grants of land in Hampshire from 
William; and two generations later 
we can trace his descendant, Hugo, 
in the same locality, under the 
Anglicized name of Horsengem, 
now corrupted to Horsingham ; of 
which illustrious family you are of 
course aware yours is a younger 
branch. It is curious that the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the race should 
have been preserved in all its 
shapely beauty* (added Frank, with 
the gravest face possible, and 
glancing at the lavender kids) 

* through so many changes and so 
many successive generations/ 

Aunt Deborah was delighted. 

* Such a clever young man, my 
dear/ she said to mo afterwards; 

4 such manners ! Buch a voice ! quite 
one of the old school — evidently 
well-read, and with that respect for 
good blood which, in these days, I 
regret to say, is fast becoming obso- 
lete. Kate ! I like him vastly !* 

* In the meantime she entered 
freely into conversation, with our 
visitor, and before he went away, 
by which time his hat looked as if 
it had been ironed 4 she hoped he 
would call again ; she was always 
at home till two o’clock, and trusted 
to have the pleasure of his company 
at dinner as soon as she was 
well enough to get anybody to meet 
him/ 

So Frank went off to ride in the 
Park, on the neatest possible brown 
hack, for I saw him quite plainly 
trot round the corner, os I went 
into the balcony to water my poo» 
geraniums. • 

Well, I waited and waited, and 
John never came for me as was his 
usual habit, and I began to think I 
must lose my ride, for I am*not 
allowed to go by myself in the 
afternoons; and at last I was 
obliged to ooax Aunt Deborah to 
take me out in the open carriage, 
for it was a beautiful day, and it 
would be just the thing for her cold, 
so we went dowagering about, and 
shopped in Bond-street, and lookeld 


at some lace in Begent-street, and 
left cards for Lady Horsingham, 
as in duty bound, after helping her 
to make 1 a good ball and then we 
went into me Bing, and I looked 
and looked everywhere, but I*could 
not see anything like Frank or his 
brown hack. To be sure the Bide 
was as crowded os a fair. But I 
did see Cousin John, and I must 
say it was too bad of him to keep 
me waiting and watching all the 
afternoon, and then never to take 
the trouble of sending a note or a 
message, but to start off by himself, 
and escort Miss Molasses, as if he 
was her brother at least , if not a 
nearer relation. Miss Molasses, 
forsooth ! with her lackadaisical 
ways and her sentimental nonsense, 
ana that gooso John taking it all in 
open-mouthed, as if she was an 
angel upon iarth. WelLat all 
events she don't ride Ke me. 
Such a figure I never saw on a 
horse! all on one side, like the 
handle of a teapot, bumping when 
she trots, and wobbling when she 
canters, with braiding all over her 
habit, and a white feather in her 
hat, and gauntlet gloves (of course 
one may wear gauntlet gloves for 
hunting, but that's not London), 
and her sallow face. People call 
her interesting, but I call her 
bilious; and a wretched long-legged 
Bosinante, with round rems and 
taqaels, and a netting over its 
ears, and a head like a fiddle-case, 
and no more action than a camp* 
stool. Such a couple I never be- 
held. I wonder John wasn’t 
ashamed to be seen with her, in- 
stead of leaning his hand upon her 
horse’s neck, and looking up iu her 
free with his broad honest smile, 
and taking no more notice of 
her sister Jane, who is a clever 
girl, with something jm her, than 
if she had been the groom. I 
was provoked with him beyond 
all patience. Had it been Mrs. 
Lumley, for instance, I could have 
understood it, for she certainly is-a 
chatty amusing woman, though 
dreadfully bold, and it is a pleasure 
to see her canter up the Park, in 
her close-fitting habit and her neat 
hat, with her beautiful round figure 
swaying gracefully to every motion 
of her horse, yet so imperceptibly 
that you cornd fancy she might 
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balance a glassful of water on her 
head without spilling a drop. To 
say nothing of the brown mare, the 
only animal in London T covet, who 
is herself a picture ; such action ! 
such & mouth ! and such a shape ! 
I coaxed Aunt Deborah to wait 
near Apsley House, on purpose that 
we might see her before we left the 
Park, and sure enough we did see 
her, as usual, surrounded by a 
swarm of admirers, and next to her, 
positively next to her, Frank Lovell, 
on the very brown hack that had 
been standing an hour at our door. 
He saw me too, and took his hat 
off, and she said something to him, 
and they both laughed ! 

I asked Aunt Deborah to go 
home, for it was getting late, and 
the evening air was not very good 
for her poor cold. I did not feel 
well mraelf somehow, and when 
dear aimty told me I looked pale, 
I w as forced to confess to a slight 
headache. I am not subject to low 
spirits generally, I have no patience 
with a woman that is, but of course 
one is sometimes a little ‘out of 
sorts,* and I confess I did not feel 
quite up to the mark that evening, I 
cannot tell why. If J ohn flatters 
himself it was because he behaved 
so brutally in disappointing me, he 
is very much mistaken ; ana as for 
Captain Lovell, I am sure he may 
ride with anybody he likes, for what 
I care. I wonder, with all his 
cleverness, he can’t see how that 
woman is only laughing at him. 
However, it’s no business of mine. 
So I # went into my boudoir, and 
drank* some tea, and then locked 
myself in, and had a 1 good cry.* 

Chapter TIL 

It is wonderful how soon the 
London season comes to an end. 
And in fact it is difficult to say 
when its tide is really at the flood. 
Single men — and they are necessary 
ingredients for gaiety wherever 
there are young ladies — single men 
seldom go to town much before the 
Derby ; then comes Ascot, for 
which meeting they leave the me- 
tropolis, and enjoy some quiet 
retreat in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, taking with them many 
portables pud what they call a 
‘dog cook/ After Ascot, people 


begin to think about going away, 
and before you know where you 
are, three more weeks have elapsed, 
and it is J uly. Dear, what a scatter 
there is then ! some off to Norway, 
some to Cowes, some to Caithness, 
and some to Galway. Those that 
remain for Goodwood are sure to go 
to Newmarket, and the man who 
sticks religiously to the pavement, 
and resists the allurements of all 
the above-mentioned resorts, only 
does so because he is meditating a 
trip to California, Kamtschatka, or 
the Bocky Mountains, and is so pre- 
occupied with portable soup, patent 
saddle-bags, bowie-knives, and re- 
volvers, that he might just as well 
be at his ultimato destination in 
person, for all the benefit one gets 
from his society. I confess I don’t 
like the end of the season. You 
keep on trying to be gay, whilst 
our friends are* dropping off, and 
isappearing one by one. Like the 
survivor in some horrid pestilence, 
ou know your time must come too, 
ut you shut your eyes to the cer- 
tainty, and greet every fresh depar- 
ture with a gaiety more forced and 
a smile more and more hopeless. 

Well, my London season too was 
drawing to its close, and I confess 
I had enjoyed it very much. What 
with my morning gallops and after- 
noon saunters (for John had re- 
turned to his allegiance, and came to 
take me out regularly, although he 
always joined Miss Molasses’ party 
when we got into the Park), what 
with Aunt Deborah’s tiresome cold, 
which obliged me to go about a 
good deal by myself, ana the agree- 
able society of Frank Lovell — who 
never missed an opportunity of 
being with us — I had been very 
happy, and I was quite sorry to 
think it was all so soon to come 
to an end. John was already 
talking of a Ashing excursion to 
Norway, and actually proposed that 
I should accompany him, an arrange- 
ment which Aunt Deborah declared 
*waa totally impracticable,' and 
which I confess I do not myself 
think would have been a very good 
plan. I had made several pleasant 
acquaintances, amongst whom I 
may number Lady Scapegrace, that 
much-maligned dame having taken 
a great fancy to me ever after the 
affair of the bull, aud proving, when 
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I came to know her better, a very 
different person from wliat the 
world gave her credit for being. 
With all her faults — the chief of 
which were an uncontrollable tem- 
per and much too strong feelings 
for the nineteenth century — she 
had a warm affectionate heart, and 
\vas altogether an energetic, straight- 
forward woman, very much in 
earnest, whether for good or for 
evil. But there was one thing that 
vexed mo considerably, amongst all 
my regrets for past pleasures and 
castles in the air for the future, and 
this was the conduct of Captain 
Lovell. What did he meanP I 
couldn’t make him out at all. One 
day calling on my'aunt at eleven in 
the morning and staying to lun- 
cheon, and making himself so 
agreeable to her, and bringing 
bouquets of tho loveliest flowers 
(which I know came from Harding’s 
or else direct from Covent Garden) 
to me. and then going away as if ho 
had fifty more things to say, and 
lingering over his farewell as if he 
w as on the eve of departure for 
Cliiua, instead of May-fair, and 
joining me again in tho Park, and 
asking me it I was going to tho 
opera, and finding out* all my en- 
gagements and intentions, as if he 
couldn’t possibly live five minutes 
out of my sight, and then perhaps 
never coming near us for days to- 
gether, till even my aunt 1 wondered 
wdiat had become of that pleasant 
Captain Lovell,' and when he met 
mo in the Park taking off his hat 
with a civil bow, as if we had only 
been introduced the night before; 
all this I couldn't make out, and 
I didn’t half like, as I told 
Lady Scapegrace one hot morning, 
sitting with her in her boudoir. I 
w*as a good deal at Lady Scape- 
grace's now, and the more so because 1 
that was the place of all others at 
whiflh I waii least likely to meet 
Sir Guy. ‘Men are so uncertain, 
my dear/ said her ladyship, sitting in 
a morning deshabille, with her lohg 
black hair combed straight out over 
her shoulders, and reaching nearly' 
to her knees ; ‘ if you askme candidly 
whether he means anything, I tell 
you I think Frank Lovell a shocking 
flirt/ ' Flirt T I replied, half crying 
with vexation, 4 it’s time enough for 
him to flirt with me when I give # 


him any encouragement; but I 
don't, Lady Scapegrace, and I never 
will. I hope I'm too proud for 
that. Only when a man is always 
in one's pocket w'herevcr one goes, 
when he sends one bouquets, and 
rides out in the rain to get one's 
bracelet mended, and watches one 
from a corner of the room if one 
happens to be dancing with any- 
body else, and looks pleased when 
one is dull, and cross when one 
laughs ; why, he either does prefer 
or ought to prefer one's society to 
that of Miss Molasses and Mrs. 
Lumley, and that is why I tell 
you I can’t quite make out Captain 
Lovell.’ 

1 Don’t talk of that odious vroman/ 
exclaimedLady Scapegrace, between 
w hom and Mrs. Lumley there was 
a polite feud of some years’ standing .- 
4 elio is ready find willing t^. jump 
down Frank Lovell’s throat, or any 
one else’s for the matter of that, so 
bold as she is, and so utterly re- 
gardless — such stories, my dear; 
but take my advice, Kate, play 
that cheerful cousiu of yours against 
Master Frank. I never knew it 
fail yet, if you only go tho right 
way to work. Men are not only 
very vain, but very jealous ; don’t 
let him think you are going to marry 
your cousin, or ho may consider it 
a capital arrangement, and a sort of 
matter-of-course affair which is all 
in his favour. Men like Frank 
always prefer other people’s pro- 
perty, and I have no doubt he 
would be over head and ears in love 
with.you if you w*ere not single, so 
don’t be going to marry Mr. Jones, 
but just appeal to him about every 
earthly thing you do or say, look 
after him w hen he leaves the room 
as if you couldn’t bear him out of 
your sight. Get Frank to abuse 
him if you can, and then fi^ht his 
battles fiercely, and directly tho 
latter thinks there is a rival m tho 
field, he will be down on his knees, 
you mark my words, in tw r o days’ 
time at the furthest. I think 1 
ought to know what men are, my 
dear’ (aud to do Lady Scapegrace 
justice, she had studied that variety 
* of tho creation to some purpose, 
or she was much maligned) : 4 1 know 
that they can’t, any of them, see 
three yards before their noses, and 
that you can turn and twist them 
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which way you will if you only go 
upon this principle — that they are 
full of vanity and self-conceit, and 
totally deficient in brains/ 

‘ But I’m sure Captain Lovell’s a 
clever man,’ said I, not disposed to 
come to quite such sweeping con- 
clusions as those of my monitress ; 
‘and — and — I don’t mean to say 
that I care about him, Lady Scape- 
grace ; but still, it mightn’t answer 
with him, and — and — I shouldn’t 
like to lose him altogether/ 

‘Pooh! lose him — fiddlestick!’ 
rejoined her ladyship; ‘you’ll see. 
Bfe is to join our party at Green- 
wich this afternoon; by the way, 
when Sir Guy heard you were 
coming, he proposed to drive us all 
down on that horrid coach, but I 
told him we should be taken for the 
people that usually occupy it, and 
nothing should indues me to go, so 
that plan was given up. But you 
and I will go down in the barouche, 
and I’ll call for you, and we’ll take 
Mr. Jones with us ; and mind you’re 
very civil to him, and only notice 
the other in a quiet good-humoured 
way, for ho mustn’t think you do it 
out of pique, and before the white- 
bait is on the table, you’ll see he’ll 
be a different man. But now you 
must go — there’s a dear. I’ll call 
for you at five — it’s too bad to turn 
you out, but I'm never at home to 
any one between three and half-past 
lour — good-bye, dear, good-bye/ 
And Lady Scapegrace kissed me 
most affectionately, and promised 
to call for me punctually at five, till 
which hour I cannot make out why 
her time was always engaged. 

As I tripped downstairs, hoping 
to make my escape without being 
attended by the whole establishment 
to open the house-door, whom 
should I come across but odious 
Sir Guy, in a sort of scarlet fancy 
dress, which I concluded was his 
morning * demi-toilette/ Ho ac- 
tually had the effrontery to propose 
that V should accompany him to the 
stable, and that he should then 
‘show me his boudoir, hey? You 
look like a rose this morning, Miss 
Coventry, should like to transplant 

you— ‘-wnat?’ and whilst he stood 
dodging and grinning on the stairs, 
I managed to slip by him, and get 
safe into the street. I wonder 
when men think they are beginning 


to grow old; I am sure Sir Guy 
fancies he is still in the flower of 
his youth, and so charming that 
nobody can resist him. 

What a pleasant day we had! 
Only we four, — Lady Scapegrace, 
Cousin John, Captain Lovell, and I. 
We went down in Lady Scape- 
grace’s barouche, and walked in 
Greenwich Park, and adjourned to 
a nice room with a bay window, and 
such a look-out over the river, 
blushing rose colour in the evening 
sun. And the whitebait was so 
good, and the champagne-cup so 
nice, and wc were all in such spirits, 
and Frank was so kind and atten- 
tive and agreeable, I couldn’t find 
it in my heart to be cross to him; 
so it ended in our making up any 
little imaginary differences we may 
have had, and becoming better 
friends than ever. As we sat in 
the balcony over the river — the two 
gentlemen smoking their after- 
dinner cigars and we ladies sipping 
our coffee, — I thought I had never 
enjoyed an evening so much ; aud 
even John, who was generally dread- 
fully afraid of Lady Scapegrace, be- 
came quite lively aud gallant (for 
him), and they laughed, and talked, 
and joked about all sorts of things, 
while Frank leant over my shoulder, 
and conversed more gravely than 
was his habit, and I listened, and 
thought him pleasanter even than 
usual. By the way, that lilac 
bonnet never quite lost the odour 
of tobacco afterwards. 

‘ How quick the time passes,’ said 
Frank, with almost a sigh. ‘ Can’t 
we do anything to put off horrid 
London, and home, and bed — let’s 
all go to V auxhall !’ 

‘What do you say, Mr. Jones?’ 
inquired Lady {Scapegrace, who was 
always ready for a lark — ‘you’re 
*our chaperon you know; clo you 
think you can he responsible ?’ 

‘Oh yes, John,’ I exclamfcd; 
‘ you promised to take me once 
before the end of the season; we 
shkll never have such another 
chance.’ 

‘ This is a capital night to go/ re- 
marked Frank, ‘ because there is a 
* new riding-woman, and you can 
take a lesson, Miss Coventry, in 
case you should wish to perform 
f in public/ Cousin John could not 
r possibly hold out against all three, 
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and although I think in his heart 
he did not entirely approve, the 
carriage wag ordered, the bill paid, 
and we were rolling along through 
the cool summer night en route 
for Vauxhall. 

* My dear/ said Lady Scapegrace 
to me, as we sidled through the en- 
trance of that place of amusement, 
and the gentlemen remained behind 
to pay, ‘you are doing anything 
but wnat 1 told you ; scarcely three 
words have you spoken to your 
cousin, who, by the way, is very 
pleasant— I think I shall take him 
wp t and improve him on my own 
account; but as for you, my dear, 
I can see plainly it’s all over with 
you !’ 

‘ And you really leave town to- 
morrow P* said Frank, as we walked 
arm-in-arm up one of those shaded 
alleys which lead to the ‘ Hermit/ 
or the ‘ Gipsy/ or some other ex- 
cuse for a tate-a- tete , not too much 
under the lamps. By the way, why 
is it that a party never can keep to- 
gether at Vauxhall? Lady Scape- 

E and I had particularly stipu- 
that we were not to separate 
under any circumstances. ‘ What- 
ever happens, do let us keep to- 
gether/ we mutually* implored at 
least ten times during the first five 
minutes, and yet no sooner did wc 
pair off* arm-in-arm, than the dis- 
tance began gradually to increase, 
till we found ourselves ‘ in couples/ 
totally independent of each other’s 
proceedings. In this manner wo 
saw the horsemanship, and the 
acrobats, and the man with the 
globe, and all the other eccen- 
tricities of the circus. I really 
think I could have ridden quite as 
nicely as Madame Bose d’ Amour, 
had 1 been mounted on an equally 
well-broken animal with the one 
which ct»: reted and caracoled under* 
that much rouged and widely- 
smiling dame. They do look pretty, 
too, at a little distance, these his- 
trionic horsewomen, with their 
trappings, and their spangles, And 
their costume of Francis I. I often 
wonder whether people really rode 
out hawking, got up so entirely re- 
gardless of expense, in the days of 
the Field of Cloth of Gold. From 
the horsemanship we went to see 
the people dance, which they dic^ 
with a degree of vigour and hilarity 


such as might be introduced, in a 
modified form, with great advantage 
into good society : aud here we came 
across Cousin John and Lady Scape- 
grace, just in time to witness a short 
and abrupt interview between the 
latter and Sir Guy. Yes— there 

was Sir Guy; with the flower in his 
mouth and all— dancing, actually 
dancing — and he can’t be much less 
than sixty — with a little smart lady 
wearing the most brilliant colour, 
and the blackest eye-lashes, and the 
reddest lipB, and the lightest eyes 
I ever saw upon a human beiug. 
The little lady, whose hair moreover 
was dressed a VImpcratnce , thereby % 
imparting additional boldness to a 
countenance not remarkable for mo- 
desty, frisked and whisked round 
Sir Guy with a vivacity that must 
have been of Parisian growth; whilst 
tho baronet •laboured ponderously 
along with true British determina- 
tion, like a man who habitually 
wears very thick shoes, and is used 
to take his own time. In the course 
of his evolutions he brought his foot 
down heavily on the skirt of a lady’s 
dress, and turning round to apolo- 
gise, found himself face to face with 
his wife ! To do him justioo he was 
not the least taken aback — anger 
rather than confusion seemed to bo 
his dominant feeling; and although 
he tried to smother a rising oath m 
a laugh, or rather a grin— it was 
such a muscular contraction of the 
mouth os does not give me the idea 
of a smilo. 

‘Come out for a lark, too, my 
lady P hey P' said the baronet, stu- 
diously interposing his largo person 
between ‘ my lady’ and his partner. 
‘Reminds one of Paris ; dance with 
anybody, whether one knows them 
or not / and Sir Guy tried to look 
as if he was telling tho truth, 
with indifferent success. But Lady 
Scapegrace’s face was a perfect 
study ; I never saw a countenance 
bo expressive of scorn — intense 
scorn — and yet, as it seemed to me, 
not so much of him os of herself. 

‘ I am glad you amuse yourself, 
Sir Guy/ she said very quietly, but 
her lip was as white as ashes while 
she spoke. ‘ I should think this 

5 lace must suit you exactly. Mr. 

ones, we shall be late for the fire- 
works/ and she swept on, taking no 
further notice of the discomfited 
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Sir Guy, whilst Frank and I fQl- gcrfield and Lady Horsingham, and 
lowed m her wake, feeling rather the wearisome monotony of a regular 

awkward even at witnessing this country-house life. Aunt Deborah 

ill-timed rencontre . and I settled ourselves comfortably 

* And so you leave London to- in a roomy first-class carriage, sho 
morrow, Miss Coventry,’ said Frank, with her knitting, and I with the 
and I thought his voice shook a last Punch, — in which, by the way, 
little whilst he spoke. I shall ride was a portrait of a dandy, the very 
down Lo wrides-strect every day, and image of Frank Lovell — andprepared 
think how deserted it looks ; no more for our journey, as ladies generally 
walks in the morning for me — no do, by arranging multifarious out- 
more pleasant rides in the after- works of smelling bottles, shawls, 
noons ; I shall send my hacks homo reticules, parasols, &c., without 
and sulk by myself, for I shall be which paraphernalia no well-bred 
miserable when my friends are woman can possibly travel a hundred 
gone. Do you know, Miss Co- yards. I confess 1 dreaded the trip . 
ventry — * I listened, all attention ; I was too well'awarc, by experience, 
how could I tell what he might not that a railway always makes Aunt 
be going to say — f do you know Deborah rather cross, and me very 
that I have never had courage to ask sleepy, so I knew what was coming, 
you something till to-night — ’ (good- and I was not disappointed. Before 
ness ! I thought, now it’s coming, we had fairly left the outskirts of 
and my heart beat as it does when London, I saw, by the way in which 
I'm going out hunting) — 4 I want my aunt laid down her knitting, and 
you to give me’ — (a lock of my hair, the ominous cough or two in which 
thinks I ; well ! — I don’t know— she indulged, that I was in for a 
perhaps I may) — * I want you to lecture, and sure enough, just as we 
give me — Miss Ilorsingham’s re- emerged on the open fields, and 
ceipt for making barley-water ; but began to smell tbc fresh country 
I know it’s a long business to write air, it began, 
out, and I’m afraid of being trouble- 4 Kate,* said my aunt, * as we are 

some.’ So that was all ! was it P I going to a very regular and well- 

felt half-inclined to laugh, and more conducted establishment, I think it 
than half-inclined to cry, but, turn- is a godd opportunity for me to say 
ing round, I was somewhat consoled a few words to you as regards your 
to find Lady Scapegrace and her past conduct.’ 

cavalier close behind us, and I do 4 Good gracious, aunt,’ I replied, 

confess I rather attributed Frank’s quite frightened, ‘what have I 

extremely moderate request to their doneP’ 

immediate vicinity: there was no 4 My dear,* said my aunt, f I have 
opportunity however of renewing seen a great deal going on lately 
the subject. John had said all lie that I had taken no notice of, but 
had to say to his companion ; John it don’t follow that I should approve 
soon gets high and dry with these of it any more than John.’ 
smart ladies, and they seemed mu- 4 And what has John got to do 
tually tired of each other, so we gdt with it, I should like to know P' I 
the carriage, and took our departure, rejoined, firing up on the instant, 
Frank pressing my hand as lie bade for such a chance of carrying the 
me farewell, and whispering ‘ au Svar into the enemy’s country was 
revoir , Miss Coventry ; something not to be neglected,— 4 John, in- 
telis me it wont be very long before deed ! I’m sure, aunt, John en- 
we meet again.* What could he courages me in all mv unfeminine 
mean P ’ pursuits, as you call them ; and if 

— he has been telling tales, or setting 

Chapteb VIII. you a S ainst me » 80011 him 

tnow what I think of such conduct 
It was melancholy work to glide —I’ll soon tell him that I’m not 
out of London by the last train, and going to be accountable to him ; in- 
to think that one’s gaieties were deed, that I’m not going to—' 
over for that summer, and that * Hush, my dear,’ said Aunt De- 
there was nothing to look forward borah, 4 there is no occasion for all 
to, till the hunting season, but Dan- £his animosity against John. After 
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all, it is very natural, poor’ fellow, 
that he should feel aggrieved and 
annoyed; there's that Captain 
Lovell — I don't mean to say that 
he's not an agreeable, well-informed 
young man, — but there ho is, coming 
to see us at all hours— riding with 
you in the Park — whispering to you 
at tho Opera— bringing you new 
music and old china and fresh 
flowers, and conducting himself 
altogether as if ho was either your 
accepted suitor or mine, and I don't 
think the latter very likely, Kate ; 
whereas, you know J ohn — * my aunt 
stopped snort, the ringing of a bell, 
and loud exclamations of ‘Trotter’s- 
hedth ! Trotter’s-hcath ! all out for 
Sheepshanks, Fleecy fold, and Mar- 
ket-Muddlebury,’ announced that 
wc had arrived at the Muddlobury 
Junction; and the opportune en- 
trance into the carriage of a stranger, 
who seemed extremely anxious con- 
cerning the> safety of a brace of 
pointers that accompanied him, 
effectually prevented my aunt from 
proceeding with her discourse, while 
the dead silence which followed tho 
renewed puffing of the engine and 
vibration of the train gave me an 
opportunity of studying attentively 
the person and features of our new 
fellow-traveller. I flon't think I 
ever saw a man so freckled in my 
life ; even the backs of his hands (for 
he wore no gloves, I should think 
didn't oven know his number!), 
were studded with spots till you 
could have hardly put a pin's point 
on a place free from this horrid dis- 
figurement. His face, too, was like 
a plum pudding, on which the fruit 
has been showered with a most 
liberal hand ; hut the features were 
good, and had it not been for his red 
hair, a little grizzled, and his stiff 
red whiskers, the bright blue eyes 
and white teeth would have almost 
entitled him to ho considered * hand* 
some.* Ho had a strong, stiff-built 
figure, about tho middle size, well 
made for everything but dancing, 
and large useful feet encased in the 
stoutest doubled-solcd shooting 
shoes. The latter articles of cos- 
tume proved him at once to be a 
country gentleman. Every one 
must have remarked thifinpcculiarity 
in that enviable class. Tneir attire, 
particularly as regards the lower 
man, is invariably of a nature to 


defy tho utmost inclemency of the 
weather, and is worn totally irre- 
spective of the season or tho pur- 
suit in which the owner may chance 
to be engaged at the time. Hut 
even independent of these tell-tales, 
the stranger's social position was 
easily enough discernod by the 
deference with which he was treated 
‘along tho lino,* and the title of 
‘ Squire,’ which greeted him from 
guards, porters, and bookkeepers at 
every station wc passed. So humane 
a master of dumb animals, or one 
so fidgetty as to their welfare, I 
never came across ; and this, I con- 
fess, prepossessed me in his favour. 
Every time the train stopped, out 
jumped our fellow-traveller, and off 
lie went to a certain van containing 
his treasures, from which ho 
emerged with a very red face, and 
a constantly repeated apology for 
disturbing me on hifi return to his 
seat. Despite of his thick shoes 
and his freckles, I could see the man 
was a gentleman ; but, dear me ! 
what a contrast to the smart gentle- 
men I had lately been accustomed 
to meet. Beyond a ‘beg your 
pardon, I fear I’m very much in 
your way,’ accompanied by such a 
vivid blush as can be performed only 
by a red-haired man, the Squire did 
not venture on any communication, 
either with me or my aunt; and 
with the latter’s lccturo fresh in my 
mind, I did not, os may be supposed, 
dare to take the initiative by 
dropping my gloves, or pretending 
I couldn't pull up the window, or 
any other little lady-like manoeuvre 
which lays the foundation of a tem- 
porary intimacy, and often furnishes 
one with an agreeable hour’s conver- 
sation. I can not see why one 
should sit ‘ mum’ opposite the samo 
persons for miles, merely because 
one has never been introduced. 

When we arrived at length at the 
Dangcrfield station, where Lady 
Horsingham’s emblazoned coach 
and fat horses were in. waiting for 
us, ‘ the Squire,’ who was nere 
treated with a deference bordering 
on idolatry, got out too. He made 
an involuntary motion with his 
bland, as though he would have 
taken his hat off, and wished us 
‘good morning,* but his shyness 
got the better of him, and he dis- 
appeared from the platform, en- 
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tangled amongst bis dumb fa- 
vourites, with a blusb which was 
visible even at the back of his head, 
where the tips of his ears met the 
rim of his white hat. As we toiled 
up the sandy lane leading from 
Dangerfield station to Daogerfield- 
ark, we were overtaken by a smart 
igh dog-cart, drawn by a clever 
rating-looking bav mare, and driven 
by the owner of the freckles, the 
pointers, and the white hat. 

‘Bachelor, my dear,’ said Aunt 
Deborah, as lie whisked by, ‘ and 
not at all a bad-looking man, either.* 

* How do you know he’s a bache- 
lor, auntP* I naturally inquired. 

‘Common sense, my dear,’ re- 
plied Aunt Deborah, sententiously. 
‘I judge of people by their be- 
longings; no lady could get into 
that dog-cart without dirtying her 
dress against the wheel ; and if ho 
had a wife, that handspme bay horse 
would go -with another in her car- 
riage instead of his . Besides, he 
wouldn’t be so fond of his pointers 
if he had anything else to care for ; 
and above all, Kate,’ added my aunt, 
conclusively, * his silk handkerchief 
wasn’t hemmed, and he’d a button 
wanting in front of his shirt.' 

All my life I have had a sinking 
at my heart when I have heard the 
ring at that great Dangerfield front 
door bell. It was better in my poor 
uncle’s time, for he would have made 
any place lively, but since his death 
the Park has relapsed into its na- 
tural solemnity, and I am quite sure 
that if ever I do go into a convent, 
my sensations will be exactly like 
those which I have always ex- 
perienced when visiting Aunt Hor- 
singham ; the moat alone is enough 
to give one tho ‘ blues,* but in ad- 
dition to that, thick horse-chesnuts 
grow up to the very windows, and 
dark Scotch firs shed a gloom all 
over the park. Dangerfield is one 
of those places that seem always to 
be in the shade. How tho straw- 
berries ever ripen, or the flowers 
ever 'bloom, or the birds ever sing 
there, is to me a mystery. Outside 
there are dark walks, and yew edges, 
and cypresses, and here and there 
a copper beech, with lawns that are 
nevfr mown, and copses that are 
never thinned, to say nothing of that 
stagnant moat, with its sombre and 
prolific vegetation; whilst within, 


black oak wainscoting, and heavy 
tapestry, and winding staircases, and 
small deep-set windows, and oddly- 
shaped rooms, with steps at the door 
like going down into a bath, and 
floors considerably up and downhill, 
and queer recesses that frighten one 
out of one's wits to go into, form 
altogether a domicile that would tame 
the wildest Merry-Andrew in a 
fortnight into as staid and sober and 

n J id a personage as the veriest 
y Superior could desire. Aunt 
Horsingham received us as usual 
with a freezing smile. 

‘ How do you do, Kate ?' said she, 
putting two of her cold bony fingers 
into my hand, ‘I’m afraid you will 
find it rather dull here after London ; 
but it is wholesome for young people 
to be occasionally sobered a" little.' 

Aunt Horsingham is tall and thin, 
with a tumed-up nose, rather red at 
tho point, a back that never stoops, 
and a grim smile that jjever varies. 
She dresses in bright colours, affect- 
ing strange and startling contrasts, 
both of hues and material. Her 
hands are always cold, and seldom 
clean, and she has sundry uncom- 
fortable notions about damping the 
spirits of youth and checting the 
exuberance of its gaiety, which 
render her a^perfect terror and bug- 
bear to the rising generation. When 
I was a little thing, laughing, prat- 
tling, and giggling as children will, 
an admonishing look from my aunt, 
with a gaunt finger held aloft, and a 
cold ‘ Kate, don’t be silly, my dear,* 
was always sufficient to make me 
dull and gloomy for the rest of the 
day. I should like to know, indeed, 
why children are not to he ‘ silly V 
Are grown-up people always so 
rational in tlieir amusements or 
irreproachable in their demeanour P 
‘Let the child alone,' poor Uncle 
Harry used to say ; and once I over- 
heard him mutter ‘I've more pa- 
tience with a young fool than an old 
one.’ Such training has not had a 
good effect on Cousin Amelia. She 
has been so constantly tutored to 
conceal her emotions, and to adopt 
the carriage and manners of an 
automaton, that the girl is now a 
complete hypocrite. It is quite 
impossible to make her out. If you 
tickled her, I don’t believe you could 
et her to laugh, and if you struck 
er I very much doubt whether she 
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would cry. My aunt calls it ‘ self- 
command;’ I call it ‘imbecility.’ 
She shook hands with me in her 
provokingly patronizing manner— 
‘hoped I had brought my horses 
with me* (as if I was coming to spend 
months at Dangerfield without Bril- 
liant) ; ‘ supposed I had my side- 
saddle in the cap-box and showed 
me my room, without so much as a 
single kind word of welcome or a 
cousinly caress. It was quite a 
relief to help dear Aunt Deborah to 
unpack her dressing case and kiss 
her pleasant face, and give her the 
warm cup of tea without which aunt 
Deborah never dreams of dressing 
for dinner. 

Oh ! those solemn, heavy, silent, 
stupid dinners, with the massive 
plate and tho dark oak wainscoting, 
and the servants gliding about like 
ghosts at a festival in Acheron— 
what a relief it would have been 
even to have ljiid a clownish footman 
spill soup 07cr one’s dress, or ice- 
cream down one’s back, or anything 
to break the monotony of the enter- 
tainment; but no! there wc sat, 
Aunt Horsingham remarking that 
the ‘ weather was dull,’ anu the 
‘ crops looking very unpromising ;* 
Aunt Deborah with her eyes fixed 
on a portrait of the latq Mr. David 
Jones, as a boy, opposite which sho 
invariably took her place, and on 
which, though representing an in- 
significant urchin in a high frill and 
blue jacket, she gazed intently 
during the whole repast; Cousin 
Amelia looking at herself in the 
silver dish-covers, and when those 
were removed, relapsing into a state 
of irritable torpor ; and as for poor 
mo! — all I could do was to mink 
over the pleasures of the past season, 
and dwell rather more than I should 
otherwise have done on the image 
of Frank Lovell and the very agree- 
able acquisition he would have been 
to such a party; and then the 
evenings were if possible worse than 
the dinners— work, work, work,— 
mum, mum, mum,— till tea, and 
after tea Aunt Horsingham would 
read to us, in her dry harsh voice, 
long passages from the Spectator , 
very excellent articles from the 
Rambler , highly interesting in their 
day, no doubt, out which lose some 
of their point after an interval of 
nearly a century; or, worse than 


all, Pope's Homer , and Cowper’g 
Task, running the lines into each 
other so as to avoid what she called 
‘ the sing-song of the rhymes/ till 
the poet’s effusions sounded like 
the most extraordinary prose, cut 
into lengths, as we ladies should 
say, for no earthly purpose but to 
make nonsense of the wnole thing. 
Her ladyship never went to bed 
till eleven, so there, having dined 
at half-past six to a minute, we were 
forced to sit at least three mortal 
hours and a half, swallowing yawns, 
and repressing that inexplicable 
disorder termed the fidgets till the 
welcome bed-candles arrived. No 
wonder men drink and smoke and 
commit all sorts of enormities to 
fill up those dreadful hours after 
dinner. I think if ever I take to 
tobacco it will be at Dangerfield. 
Then of course the Hall was 
haunted, and pf course my passage 
was the one which the ghost par- 
ticularly afFected. It was a sad 
story, that of ‘tho Dangerfield 
ghost.’ 1 have got it all out of 
Aunt Deborah at different times, 
and though I don’t exactly believe 
in the spectre, I can’t help some- 
times crying over the incidents. 
The fact is, the Horsinghams were 
quite as proud of their ghost as 
they were of their hand; and al- 
though not a very creditable tale to 
any of the family, Aunt Deborah 
would never forgive me if I were 
not to relate the tragedy which 
conferred on Dangerfield tho honour 
of being a haunted house. 

In the reign of Getrge II., the 
head of the house. Sir Hugh Hor- 
singham, married a young wife, 
ana brought her homo to Danger- 
field with the usual demonstrations 
and rejoicings peculiar to such on 
event. Sir Hugh was a dark, mo- 
rose man, considerably older than 
his bride. Stern and forbidding 
in his manners, but possessing deep 
feelings under a reserved exterior, 
and a courage and determination 
not to be daunted or subdued. 
Such a man was capable of great 
things, for good or for evil, and such 
was the very nature on which a 
wotnan’s influence might have pro- 
duced the most beneficial results. 
But unfortunately young Lady 
Horsingham had but one feeling 
for her lord, and that was intense 
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terror of bis anger. She never 
sought to win his confidence, she 
never entered into his political 
schemes, his deeper studies, or even 
his country amusements and pur- 
suits ; all she thought of was how 
to avoid offending Sir Hugh, and 
ere long this one idea grew to such 
a pitch that she quite trembled in 
his presence, could scarcely answer 
distinctly when he spoke to her, 
and seemed hardly to draw breath 
in freedom save when out of his 
sight. Such a state of things could 
have but one ending — distrust and 
suspicion on one side, unqualified 
aversion on the other. A marriage, 
never of inclination, as indeed in 
those days amongst great families 
few marriages were, became an in- 
supportable slavery ere the first 
year of wedded life had elapsed ; 
and by the time an heir was born 
to the house of Ho^singham, pro- 
bably there was no unhappier couple 
within fifty miles of Dangcrfield 
than dark Sir' Hugh and his pretty 
fair-haired gentle wife. No ! she 
ought never to have married him 
at all. It was but the night before 
her wedding that she walked in the 
garden of her father’s old manor- 
house with a bright open-hearted 
handsome youth, w hose brow wore 
that expression of acute agony, 
which it is so pitiable to witness on a 
young countenance, that looks almost 
as if physical pain were added to 
mental anguish, which betokens 
how the iron has indeed ‘ entered 
into the sufferer’s soul.* ‘ Ah, you 
may plead,*' Cousin Edward,’ but 
we women are a strange mixture, 
and the weakest of us may possess 
obstinacy such as no earthly consi- 
deration can overcome.* ‘Lucy! 
Lucy ! for the last time, think of it 
— for the love of Heaven, do not 
drive me mad — think of it once 
more — it is the last, last chance.* . 
The speaker was white as a sheet, 
and his hollow voice came in hoarse 
inarticulate whispers as he looked 
almost fiercely into that dear face 
to read his doom. Too well he 
knew the set, fixed expression of 
her delicate profile. Sue did not 
dare turn towards him ; she c6uld 


not have looked him in the face and 
persevered, but she kept her eyes 
fastened on the horizon, as though 
she saw her future in the fading 
sunset ; and whilst her heart seemed 
turning to very stone, she kept her 
lips firmly closed ; she repressed 
the tears that would have choked' 
her, and so for that time she con- 
quered. Lucy had a great idea of 
duty ; hers was no high-principled 
love of duty from the noblest mo- 
tives, but a morbid dread of self- 
reproach. She had not character 
enough to do anything out of her 
own notions of the beaten track. 
She had promised her father sho 
would marry Sir Hugh Horsing- 
ham ; — not that ho had the slightest 
right to exact such a promise, — and 
sho felt bound to fulfil it. She 
never remembered the injury she 
was doing ‘Cousin Edward,* the 
right which such devotion as his 
ought to have given him. Sho 
knew she loved him better than any- 
one in tlio w orld ; she knew she 
was about to commit an act of the 
greatest injustice towards Sir Hugh, 
but she had ‘promised papa,* and 
though sho would have given worlds 
to avoid fulfilling her compact, Rhc 
had not strength of mind to break 
the chain and be free. 

Cousin Edward ! Cousin Edward! 
you should have carried her offthen # 
and there ; she w r ould have been* 
truly grateful for the rest of her 
life, but sho would have ’ died 
sooner than opened her lips. Ho 
was hurt — reckless — almost savage. 
He thought her sullen. ‘Once 
more, Lucy,’ he said, and his eye 
glared fiercely in the waning light, 

‘ once more, will you give me one 
word, or never set eyes on me againP* 
Her lip never moved. ‘ I give you 
till we pass that tree,* — he looked 
dangerous now — ‘ and then* — he 
swore a great oath—* I leave you 
for ever.* Lucy thought the tree 
looked strange and ghastly in the 
rising moon, she even remarked a 
knot upon its smooth, white stem, 
tpit she held out whilst one might 
have counted ten; and when she 
turned round, poor girl! Cousin 
Edward was gone. 
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SCOTCH PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 1 * 

TVTEARLY forty years since, Dr. tenfold effect by their own peculiar 

■k; Chalmers, one of the parish genius. Preaching in Scotland is a 

ministers of Glasgow, preached totally different thing from what it 

several times in London. He was is in England. In the former coun- 

then in the zenith of his popularity try it is generally characterized by 

as a pulpit orator. Canning and an amount of excitement in delivery 

Wilberforce wont together to hear and matter, which in England is 

him upon one occasion; and after only found among the most fana- 

sitting spell-bound under his elo- tical Dissenters, and is practically 

quence, Canning said to Wilberforco unknown in the pulpits of the 

whon the sermon was done, ‘The national church. No doubt Eng- 

tartan beats us ; we have no preach- lish and Scotch preaching differ 

ing like that in England/ in substance to a certain extent. 

In October last, the Rev. John Scotch sermons are generally longer, 

Caird, incumbent of the parish of averaging from forty minutes to an 

Errol, in Perthshire, preached before hour in the dolivery. There is a more 

the Queen and Court at the church prominent and constant pressing of 

of Crathie. Her Majesty was so what is called evangelical doctrine, 

impressed by the discourse that she The treatment of the subject is 

commanded its publication ; and the more formal. There is an intro- 

Prince Consort, no mean authority, duction ; two or three heads of dis- 

expressed his admiration of the course, formally announced ; and a 

ability of the preacher, saying that practical conclusion ; and generally 

‘ lie had not heard a preacher like the entire Calvinistic system is set 

him for seven years, and did not forth in every sermon. But the 

expect to enjoy a like pleasure for main difference lies in the manner 

as long a period to come.* So, at all in which the discourses of the two 

events, says a paragrapli in The schools are delivered. While Eng- 

Times of December 12 th, 1855. lish sermons arc generally read with 

It is somewhat startling to find quiet dignity, in Scotland they are 

men of cultivated taste, who are very commonly repeated from 

familiar with the highest class memory, and given with great vehe- 

preaching of the English Church, mence and oratorical effect, and 

expressing their sense of the supc- abundant gesticulation. Nor is it 

rior effect of pulpit oratory of a very to bo supposed that when we say 

different kind. No doubt Caird and the difference is mainly in manner, 

Chalmers are the best of their class; we think it a small one. There is 

and the overwhelming effect which only one account given by all who 

they and a few other Scotch have heard the most striking Scotch 

preachers have often produced, is iu preachers, as to the proportion 

a great degree owing to the indi- which their manucr bears in the 

vidual genius of the men, and not effect produced. Lockhart, late of 

to the school of preaching they The Quarterly, says of Chalmers, 

belong to. Yet both are represen- ‘ Hever did the world^possess any 

tatives of what may be called the orator whose minutest peculiarities 

Scotch school of preaching: and of gesture and voice have more power 

with all their genius, they never in increasing the effect of what he 

could have carried away their * says ; whoso delivery, in other 

audience %s they have done, had words, is the first, ana the second, 

they been trammelled by those and the third excellence in his 

canons of taste to which English oratory, more truly than is that of 

preachers almost invariably con- Dr. Chalmers. ’+ The same words 

form. Their manner is just tlfe might be repeated of Caird, who 

> regular Scotch manner, vivified into has succeeded to Chalmers’s fame. 

* Religion in Common Life : a Sermon preached at Crathie Church, Oct. 14, 
1S55, before her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. By the Itev. John Caird, 
' M.A., Minister of Errol. Published by her Majesty’s Command. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1855. 

+ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk , vol. iii. p. 267. 

VOL. L1II. NO. CCCXIV. • N 
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A hundred little circumstances of 
voice and manner — cron of appear- 
ance and dress — combine to give his 
oratory its overwhelming power. 
And where manner is everything, 
difference in manner is a total diffe- 
rence. N or does manner affect only 
the less educated and intelligent 
class of hearers. It cannot be 
doubted that the unparalleled im- 
pression produced, even on such men 
as Wilberforce, Canning, Lockhart, 
Lord Jeffrey, and Prince Albert, 
was mainly the result of manner. 
In point of substance and style, 
many English preachers arc quite 
superior to the best of the Scotch. 
In these respects, there are no 
preachers in Scotland who come 
near the mark of Mclvill, Manning, 
Arnold, or Bishop Wilberforce. 
Lockhart says of Chalmers, 

I have heard many ipen deliver Ber- 
mons far better arranged in point of 
argument ; and I have heard very many 
deliver sermons far more uniform in 
elegance, both of conception and of style ; 
but most unquestionably, I have never 
heard, either in England or Scotland, or 
in any other country, a preacher whose 
eloquence is capable of producing an 
effect bo strong and irresistible as his.* 

The best proof howmuch Chalmers 
owed to his manner, is, that in his 
latter days, when he was no longer 
able to give them with his w onted 
animation and feeling, the very same 
discourses fell quite Hat on Ins con- 
gregation. 

It is long since Sydney Smith 
expressed his views os to the chilli- 
ness which is the general charac- 
teristic of the Anglican pulpit. In 
the preface to his published ser- 
mons, he says ; 

The English generally remarkably for 
doing very good things in a very bad 
manner, seem to have reserved the matu- 
rity aud plenitude of their awkwardness 
for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to * 
his velvet cushion with either hand, 
keeps his eye rivetted on his book, speaks 
of thy ecstacies of joy and fear with a 
voice and a face which indicates neither; 
and pinions his body and soul into the 
same attitude of limb and thought, for 
fear of being thought theatrical and 
affected. The most intrepid veteraa of 
us all dares no more than wipe his face 
with his cambric sudarium ; if by mis- 
chance his hand slip from its orthodox 


gripe of the velvet, lie (haws it back as 
from liquid brimstone, and atones for 
the indecorum by fresh inflexibility and 
more rigorous sameness. Is it wonder, 
then, that every semi-delirious sectary 
who pours forth his animated nonsense 
with the genuine look and voice of pas- 
sion, should gesticulate away the con- 
gregation of the most profound and 
learned divine of the established church, 
and in two Sundays preach him bare to 
the very sexton ? Why are we natural 
everywhere but in the pulpit ? No man 
expresses warm and animated feelings 
anywhere else, with his mouth only, but 
with his whole body ; he articulates with 
every limb, and talks from head to foot 
with a thousand voices. Why this 
holoplcxia on sacred occasions only? 
Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve 
was from Adam, by casting them into a 
deep slumber? Or from what poifejle 
perversion of common sense are we$ali 
to look like field preachers in Zcwtila,# 
holy lumps of ice, numbed into quies- 
cence and stagnation aat mumbling ? 

Now in Scotland, for very many 
years past, the standard style of 
preaching has been that which the 
lively yet gentle satirist wished to 
see more common in England. 
Whether successfully or not, Scotch 
preachers aim at what Sydney Smith 
regarded as the right way of preach- 
ing — ‘ to reuse, to appeal, to inflame, 
to break through every barrier, up 
to the very haunts and chambers of 
the soul. 1 Whether this end be a 
safe one to propose to each one of 
somo hundreds of men of ordinary 
ability and taste, may be a question. 
An unsuccessful attempt at it is very 
likely to land a man in gross offence 
against common taste and common 
sense, from which he whose aim is 
less ambitious is almost certainly safe. 
The preacher whose purpose is to 
preach plain sense in such a style 
and manner as not to offend people 
of education and refinement, if he 
fail in doing what lie wishes, may 
indeed be dull, but will #ot be ab- 
surd and offensive. But however 
this may be, it is curious that this 
impassioned and highly oratorical 
School of preaching should be found 
among a cautious, cool-headed race 
like the Scotch. The Scotch are 
proverbial for long heads, and no 
great capacity of emotion. Sir 
Walter Scott, in Bob Bog, in de- 


Peter>a Letters, loc. cit. 
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scribing the preacher whom the 
hero heard in the crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral, sayB that nis countrymen 
are much more accessible to logic 
than rhetoric ; and that this fact de- 
termines the character of the preach- 
ing which is most acceptable to 
them. If the case was such in those 
times, matters are assuredly quite 
altered now.' Logic is indeed not 
overlooked: but it is brilliancy of 
illustration, and, above all, great 
feeling and earnestness, which go 
down. Mr. Caird, the most popular 
of modern Scotch preachers, though 
possessing a very powerful and 
logical mind, yet owes his popularity 
with the mass of hearers almost en- 
tirely to his tremendous power of 
feeling and producing emotion. By- 
way of contrast to Sydney Smith s 
picture of the English pulpit man- 
ner, let us look at one or Chalmers's 
great appearances. Look on that 
picture, and then on this : 

‘The Doctor's manner during the 
wholo delivery of that magnificent dis- 
course was strikingly animated: while 
the enthusiasm and energy he threw 
into some of his bursts rendered them 
quite overpowering. One expression 
which he used, together with his action, 
his look, and the tones of his voice, 
made a most vivid and iifdclible im- 
pression on my memory. . . . While 
littering these words, which he did with 
peculiar emphasis, accompanying them, 
with a flash from his eye and a stamp of 
his foot , he threw his right arm with 
clenched fist right across the book-board, 
and brandished it full in the face of the 
Town Council , sitting in state before 
him. The words seemed to startle, like 
an electric shock, the whole audience.' 

Very likely they did: but we 
should regret to see a bishop, or 
even a dean, have recourse to such 
means of producing an impression. 
Wo shall give one other extract 
descriptive of Chalmers’s manner : 

It was a transcendently grand, a 
glorious burst. The energy of his action 
corresponded. Intense emotion beamed 
from nis countenance. I cannot de- 
scribe the appearance of his face bettea 
than by saying it was lighted up almost 
into a glare. The congregation were 
intensely excited, leaning forward in the 
pews like a forest bending under the 
power of the hurricane, — looking stead- 
fastly at the preacher, and listening in 


breathless wonderment. So soon aa it 
was concluded, there was (as invariably 
was the case at the close of the Doctor's 
bursts) a deep sigh, or rather gasp for 
breath, accompanied by a movement 
throughout the whole audience.* 

There is indeed in the Scotch 
Church a considerable class of most 
respectable preachers who read 
their sermons, and who, both for 
matter and manner, might be trans- 
planted without remark into the 
pulpit of any cathedral in England. 
There is a school, also, of high 
standing and no small popularity, 
whose manner and style are calm 
and beautiful; but who, through 
deficiency of that vehemence which 
is at such a premium in Scotland at 
present, will never draw crowds 
such as hang upon the lips of more 
excited orators. Foremost among 
such Btands Mi\Eobcrtson, minister 
of Strathmartin, in Forfarshire. Dr. 
McCulloch, of Greenock, and Dr. 
V eitch, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
are among the best specimens of 
the class . But that preaching which 
interests, leads onward, and in- 
structs, has few admirers compared 
with that which thrills, overwhelms, 
and sweeps away. And from the 
impression made on individuals so 
competent to judge as those already- 
mentioned, it would certainly seem 
that, whether suited to the aignity 
of the pulpit or not, the deepest 
oratorical effect is made by the 
latter, even on cultivated minds. 
Some of the most popular preachers 
in England have formed themselves 
on the Scotch model. Melvill and 
M'Neile are examples : so, in a dif- 
ferent walk, is Byle, so well known 
by his tracts. We believe that 
Melvill in his early days* delivered 
his sermons from memory, and of 
late years only has taken to reading, 
jto the considerable diminution of 
the effect lie produces. We may 
here remark, that in some 'country 
districts the prejudice of the people 
against clergymen reading their 
sermons is excessive. It is indeed, 
to be admitted that it is a more 
natural thing that a speaker should 
look«at the audience ho is address- 
ing, and appear to speak from the 
feeling of the moment, than that he 
should read to them what he has to 


* Life of Chalmers, vol. i. pp. 462, 3, and 467, 8. It should be mentioned that 
Ch alm ers, notwithstanding this tremendous vehemence, always read his sermons. 
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say ; but it ia hard to impose upon 
a parish minister, burdened with 
pastoral duty, the irksome school- 
boy task of committing to memory 
a Jong sermon, and perhaps two, 
every week. The system of reading 
is spreading rapidly in the Scotch 
Church, ana seems likely in a few 
years to become all but universal. 
Caird reads his sermons closely on 
ordinary Sundays, but delivers en- 
tirely from memory in preaching on 
any particular occasion. 

It may easily be imagined that 
when every one of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred preachers under- 
stands on entering the church that 
his manner must be animated if he 
looks for preferment, very many 
will have a very bad manner. It is 
wonderful, indeed, when we look to 
the average run of respectable Scotch 
preachers, to find how many take 
tindly to the emotional style. Often, 
of course, such a style is thoroughly 
contrary to the man’s idiosyncracy. 
Still, he must seem warm and ani- 
mated ; and the consequence is fre- 
quently loud speaking without a 
vestige of feeling, and much roaring 
when there is nothing whatever in 
what is said to demand it. Noise is 
mistaken for animation. We have 
been startled on going into a little 
country kirk, in which any speaking 
above a whisper would have been 
audible, to find the minister from 
the very beginning of the service, 
roaring as if speaking to people a 
quarter of a mile off. Yet the 
rustics were still, and appeared 
attentive. They regarded their 
clergyman as * a powerfu* preacher;* 
while the most nervous thought, 
uttered in more civilized tones, 
would have been esteemed ‘&nco 
weak.’ We are speaking, of course, 
of very plain congregations; but 
among such ' a powerful preacher 2 
means a preacher with a powerful 
voice and great physical energy. 

Let not English readers imagine, 
when we speak of the vehemence of 
the Scotch pulpit, that we mean 
only a gentlemanly degree of warmth 
and energy. It often amounts to 
the most violent melo-dramatic 
acting. Sheil’s Irish speeches would 
have been immensely popular Scotch 
sermons, so far as their style and 
delivery are concerned. The physi- 


cal energy is tremendous. It is 
said that when Chalmers preached 
in St. George's, Edinburgh, the 
massive chandeliers, many feet off, 
were all vibrating. He had often 
to stop, exhausted, in the midst 
of his sermon, and have a psalm 
sung till he recovered breath. Caird 
begms quietly, but frequently works 
himself up to a frantic excitement, 
in which his gesticulation is of the 
wildest, and nis voice an absolute 
howl. One feels afraid that he may 
burst a bloodvessel. Were his 
hearers cool enough to criticise him, 
the impression would be at an end ; 
but he has wound them up to such 
a pitch that criticism is impossible. 
They must sit absolutely passive, 
with nerves tingling and blood 
pausing: frequently many of the 
congregation nave started to their 
feet. It may be imagined how 
heavily the physical energies of the 
preacher are drawn upon by this 
mode of speaking. Dr. Bennie, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and 
one of the most eloquent and effec- 
tive of Scotch pulpit orators, is said 
to have died at an ago much short 
of fifty , worn out by the enthusiastic 
animation of his style. There are 
some little accessories of the Scotch 

^ it, which in England are un- 
vn : such as thrashing the large 
Bible which lies before the minister 
— long pauses to recover breath — 
much wiping of the face — sudorific 
results to an unpleasant degree, 
necessitating an entire change of 
apparel after preaching. 

The secret of the superior power 
over a mixed congregation of the 
best Scotch, as compared with most 
English preachers, is that the former 
are not deterred by any considera- 
tions of the dignity of the pulpit, 
from any oratorical art which is 
likely to produce an effect. Some- 
times indeed, where better tilings 
might be expected, the most repre- 
hensible clap-trap is resorted to. 
An English preacher is fettered and 
trammeled by fear of being thought 
fanatical and methodistical, — and 
still worse, ungentlemanlike. He 
knows, too, that a reputation as a 
* popular preacher * is not the thing 
which will conduce much to his pre- 
ferment in his profession. The 
Scotch preacher, on the other hand, 
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throws himself heart and soul into 
his subj ect. Chalmers overcame the 
notion that vehemence in the pulpit 
was indicative of either fanaticism 
or weakness of intellect: he made 
ultra-animation respectable : and 
earnestness, even in an excessive 
degree, is all in favour of a young 
preacher’s popularity; while a man’s 
chance of the most valuable pre- 
ferments (in the way of parochial 
livings) of the Scotch church, is in 
exact proportion to his popularity as 
a preacher. The spell of the greatest 
preachers is in their capacity of in- 
tense feeling. This is reflected on 
the congregation. A congregation 
will in most cases feel but a verv 
inferior degree of the emotion which 
the preacher feels. But intense 
feeling is contagious . There is much 
in common between the tragic actor 
and the popular preacher ; but while 
the actor’s power is generally the 
result of a studied elocution, the 
preacher’s is almost always native. 

A teacher of elocution would pro- 
bably say that the manner of. Chal- 
mers, Guthrie, or Caird was a very 
bad one; but it suits the man, and no 
other would produce a like impres- 
sion. In reading the most effective 
discourses of the greatest preachers, 
we are invariably disappointed. We 
can see nothing very particular 
in those quotations from Chalmers 
which are recorded as having so 
overwlielminglyimpressed those who 
heard them. It was manner that 
did it all. In short, an accessory 
which in England is almost entirely 
neglected, is tho secret of Scotch 
effect. Nor is it any derogation 
from an orator’s genius to say that 
his power lies much less in what he 
says than in how he says it. It is 
but saying that his weapon can be 
wielded by no other hand than his 
own. Manner makes the entiro # 
difference between Macready and 
the poorest stroller that murders 
Shakspearo. The matter is the same 
in the case of each. Each lias the 
same thing to say; the enormous 
difference lies in the manner in 
which each says it. The greatest 
effects recorded tohavobeenproduced 
by human language, have been pro- 
duced by things which, in merely 
reading them, would not have ap- 
peared so very remarkable. Bazlitt 


tells us that nothing so lingered on 
his ear as a line from Home's 
Douglas , as spoken by young 
Betty 

And happy, in my mind, was he that 

We have heard it^aid that Ma- 
cready never produced a greater 
effect than by the very simple words 
4 Who said that ?’ It is perhaps a 
burlesque of an acknowledged fact, 
to record that Whitfield could thrill 
an audience by saying ‘Mesopo- 
tamia !’ Hugh Miller tells us that 
he heard Chalmers read apiece which 
he (Miller) had himself written. It 
produced theeffeet of themost telling 
acting ; and its author never knew 
how fine it was till then. We re- 
member well the feeling which ran 
through us when we heard Caird 
say, ‘ As wo bend over the grave, 
where the dying are burying tho 
dead.' All this is the result of that 
gift of genius ; to feel with the whole 
soul and utter with the whole soul. 
Tho case of Gavazzi shows that tre- 
mendous energy can carry an au- 
dience away, without its understand- 
ing a syllabic of what is said. Inferior 
men think by loud roaring and frantic 
gesticulation to produce that impres- 
sion which genius alone can produce. 
But the counterfeit is wretched; and 
with all intelligent people the result 
is derision and disgust. 

Many of our readers, we daresay, 
have never witnessed the service of 
the Scotch Church. Its order is 
the simplest possible. A psalm is 
sung, the congregation sitting . A 
prayer of about a quarter of an 
hour in length is offered, tho congre- 
gation standing. A chapter of the 
Bible is read ; another psalm sung ; 
then comes the sermon. A short 
prayer and a psalm follow ; and the 
service is terminated by the bene- 
diction. The entire service lasts 
about an hour and a half. It is 
almost invariably conducted by a 
single clergyman. In towns, the 
churches now approximate pretty 
much to the English, as regards 
architecture. It is only in country 
places that one finds tho true bare- 
ness of Presbytery. The main diffe- 
rence is that there is no altar ; the 
communion table being placed in the 
body of the church. The pulpit 
occupies the altar end, and forms 
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the most prominent object; sym- 
bolizing very accurately the rela- 
tive estimation of the sermon in the 
Scotch service. Whenever a new 
church is built, the recurrence to a 
true ecclesiastical style is marked ; 
and vaulted rogfs, stained glass, and 
dark oak, have, in large towns, in a 
great degree, supplanted the flat- 
roofed meetinghouses which were 
the Presbyterian ideal. The preacher 
generally wears the English preach- 
ing gown. The old Geneva gown 
covered with frogs is hardly ever 
seen; but the surplice would still 
Btir up a revolution. The service is 

S erformed with much propriety of 
emeanour ; the singing is often so 
well done by a good choir, that the 
absence of the organ is hardly felt. 
Educated Scotchmen have come to 
lament the intolerant zeal which led 
the first Reformers in their country 
to such extremes. ‘ But in the 
country we still see the true genius 
of Presbytery. The rustics walk 
into church with their hats on ; and 
replace them and hurry out the 
instant the service is over. The 
decorous prayer before and after 
worship is unknown. The minister, 
in many churches, wears no gown. 
The stupid bigotry of the people in 
some of the most covenanting dis- 
tricts is almost incredible. There 
are parishes in which the people 
boast that they have never suffered 
so Romish a thing as a gown to 
appear in their pulpit; and the 
country people or Scotland gene- 
rally regard Episcopacy as not a 
whit better than Popery. 

It has sometimes struck us as 
curious, that the Scotch have always 
made such endeavours to have a 
voice in the selection of their clergy. 
Almost all the dissenters from the 
Church of Scotland hold precisely 
the same views both of doctrine and 
church government as the Church, 
and have seceded on points con- 
nected with the existence of lay 
patronage. In England much dis- 
content may sometimes be excited 
by an arbitrary appointment to 
-a living; but it would be vain to 
endeavour to excite a movement 
throughout the whole country to 
Prevent the recurrence of such ap- 
tments. Yet upon precisely 
point did some three or four 
hundred ministers secede from the 


Scotch Church in 1843; to 
maintain the abstract right of con- 
gregations to a 'share in the appoint- 
ment of their minister, has the 
‘Free Church* drawn from the 
humbler classes of a poor country 
many hundred thousand pounds. 
No doubt all this results in some 
measure from the self-sufficiency of 
the Scotch character; but besides 
this, it should be remembered that 
to a Scotchman it is a matter of 
much graver importance who shall 
be his clergyman than it is to an 
Englishman. In England, if the 
clergyman can but read decently, 
the congregation may find edifica- 
tion in listening to and joining in 
the beautiful prayers provided by 
the Church, even though the ser- 
mon should be poor enough. But 
in Scotland everything depends on 
the minister. If he be a fool, he 
can make the entire service as foolish 
as himself. For prayers, sermon, 
choice of passages of Scripture which 
are read, everything, the congrega- 
tion is dependent on the preacher. 
The question, whether the worship 
to which the people of a parish are 
invited weekly shall be interesting 
and improving, or shall be absurd 
and revolting, is decided by the 
piety, good'sense, and ability of tho 
parish priest. Coleridge said he 
never knew the value of the Liturgy 
till he had heard the prayers which 
were offered in some remote country 
churches in Scotland. 

Wo have not space to inquire 
into the circumstances which nave 
given Scotc h p reaching its peculiar 
character. Wo may remark, how- 
ever, that the sermon is the great 
feature of the Scotch service ; it is 
the only attraction ; and pains must 
be taken with it. The prayers are 
held in very secondary estimation. 
k The preacher who aims at interest- 
ing Ins congregation, racks his brain 
to find what will startle and strike ; 
and then the warmth of his delivery 
adds to his chance of keeping up 
attention. Then the Scotch are not 
a 'theatre-going people ; they have 
not, thus, those stage-associations 
with a dramatic manner which 
would suggest themselves to many 
minds. Many likewise expect that 
excitement in the church, which is 
more suited to the atmosphere of 
tthe play-house. PatronB of late 
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years not unfrequently allow a con- 
gregation to choose its own minister ; 
theCrown almost invariably consults 
the people; the decided taste of 
almost all congregations is for great 
warmth of manner ; and the supply 
is made to suit the demand. 

As for the solemn question, how 
far Scotch preaching answers the 
great end of all right preaching, it 
is hard to speak. No doubt it is a 
great thing to arouse the somewhat 
comatose attention of any audience 
to a discourse upon religion, and 
any means short of clap- trap and in- 
decorum are justified if they succeed 
in doing so. No man will be in- 
formed or improved by a sermon 
which sets him asleep. Yet it is 
to be feared that, in the prevailing 
rage for what is striking and new, 
some eminent preachers sacrifice 
* usefulness to glitter. We have 
heard discourses concerning which, 
had wc been asked when they were 
over, What is the tendency and 
result of all this ? — what is the con- 
clusion it all leads to V — we should 
have been obliged to reply, Only 
that Mr. Such-a-one is an uncom- 
monly clever man. The intellectual 
treat, likewise, of listening to first- 
class pulpit oratory, tends to draw 
many to church merely to enjoy it. 
Many go, not to be the better for 
the truth set forth, but to be de- 
lighted by the preacher's eloquence. 
And it is certain that many persons 
whose daily life exhibits nb trace of 
religion, have been most regular 
and attentive hearers of the most 
striking preachers. We may men- 
tion an instance in point. When 
Mr. Caird was one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, he preached in a church, 
one gallenr of which is allotted to 
students of the University. A friend 
of ours was one Sunday afternoon 
in that gallery, when he observed 
in the pew before him two very 
rough-looking fellows, with huge 
walking-sticks projecting from their 
great-coat pockets, and all the un- 
mistakeable marks of medical 9 stu- 
dents. It was evident they were 
little accustomed to attend any place 
of worship. The church, as usual, 
was crammed to suffocation, and 
Mr. Caird preached a most stirring 
sermon. As he wound up one 
paragraph to an overwhelming 
climax, the whole congregation 


bent forward in eager and breathless 
silence. The medical students were 
under the general spell. Half rising 
from their seats they gazed at the 

I ireacher with open mouths. At 
ength the burst was over, and a 
long sigh relieved, the wrought-up 
multitude. The two students sank; 
upon their seat, and looked at ono 
another fixedly : and the first ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the 
eloquence of what he had heard by 
exclaiming half aloud to his com- 
panion, ‘ Damn it , that's it* 

The doctrine preached in Scotch 
pulpits is now almost invariably 
what is termed evangelical. For a 
long time, now long gone by, many 
of the clergy preached morality, 
with very inadequate views of 
Christian doctrine. We cannot but 
notice a misrepresentation of Dr. 
Hanna, in hl s °f Chalmers . 
Without saying so, he leaves an 
impression that all the clergy of thd 
Moderate or Conservative party in 
the Church held those scmi-inndel 
views which Chalmers entertained 
in his early days. The case is 
by no means so. Very many 
ministers, not belonging to the 
movement party, held truly orthodox 
opinions, and did their pastoral 
work as faithfully as ever Chalmers 
did after his great change of sen- 
timent. It is curious to know that 
while party feeling ran high in the 
Scotch Church, it was a shibboleth 
of the Moderate party to use the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Church service. 
The other party rejected that beau- 
tiful compendium of all supplication, 
on the ground that it was not a 
Christian prayer, no mention being 
made in it of the doctrine of the 
atonement. It is recorded that on 
one occasion a minister of what was 
termed the * High-flying* party was 
to preach for Dr. Gilchrist, of the 
Canongate Church in Edinburgh. 
That venerable clergyman told his 
friend before service that it was usual 
in the Canohgate Church to make 
use of the Lord’s Prayer at every 
celebration of worship. The friend 
looked somewhat disconcerted, and 
•aid, * Is it absolutely necessary that 
I should give the Lord’s Prayer P* 
*Not at all,’ was Dr. Gilchrist’s 
reply, * not at all, if you can give us 
anything better !’ 

Mr. Caird’s sermon preached at 
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Cratliic has just been published by 
royal command. It is no secret that 
the Queen and Prince, after hearing 
it, read it in manuscript, and ex- 
pressed themselves no less impressed 
m reading it by the soundness of its 
views, than they had been in listen- 
ing to it by its extraordinary elo- 
quence. Our perusal of it has 
strongly confirmed us in the views 
we have expressed as to the share 
which Mr. Caird’s manner has in 
producing the effect with which his 
discourses tell upon any audience. 
The sermon is indeed mi admirable 
one; accurate, and sometimes ori- 
ginal in thought: illustrated with 
rare profusion of imagery, all in ex- 
quisite taste, and expressed in words 
scarcely one of which could be 
altered or displaced but for the worse. 
But Mr. Oaird could not publish his 
voice and manner, ami in wanting 
these, the sermon wants the first, 
second, and third things which con- 
duced to its effect when delivered. 
In May, 1854, Mr. Caird preached 
this discourse in the High Church 
Edinburgh, before the Commissioner 
who represents her Majesty at the 
meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Scotch Church, and an ex- 
ceedingly crowded and brilliant 
audience. Given there, with all tlio 
skill of the most accomplished actor, 
yet with a simple earnestness which 
prevented the least suspicion of 
anything like acting, the impression 
it produced is described as some- 
thing marvellous. Hard-headed 
Scotch lawyers, the last men in the 
world to carried into superlatives, 
declared that never till then did they 
understand what effect could be pro- 
duced by human speech. But we 
confess that now wc have tliesfc 
magic words to read quietly at home, 
we find it something of a task to get 
through them. A volume just pub- 
lished by Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, 
the greatest pulpit orator of the 
‘ Free Church,' contains many ser- 
mons much more likely to interest 
a reader. 

The sermon is from the text, 
* Hot slothful in business ; fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.’* It boIb 
out thus 

To combine business with religion, 
to keep up ft spirit of serious piety amid 


the stir and distraction of a busy and 
active life, — this is one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of a Christian's trial in this 
world. It is comparatively easy to be 
religious in the church — to collect our 
thoughts and compose our feelings, and 
enter, with an appearance of propriety 
and decorum, into the offices of religious 
worship, amidst the quietude of the 
Sabbath, and within the still and sacred 
precincts of the houBe of prayer. But 
to be religious in the world — to be pious 
and holy and earnest-minded in the 
counting- room, the manufactory, the 
market-place, the field, the farm — to 
carry our good and solemn thoughts and 
feelings into the throng and thorough- 
fare of daily life, — this is the great diffi- 
culty of our Christian calling. No man 
not lost to all moral influence can help 
feeling his worldly passions calmed, and 
some measure of seriousness stealing 
over his mind, when engaged in tho 
performance of the more awful and 
serious rites of religion ; but the at- * 
mosphere of the domestic circle, the 
exchange, the street, the city’s throng, 
amidst coarse work and cankerifig 
cares and toils, is a very different at- 
mosphere from that of a communion- 
table. Passing from one to the other 
lias often seemed as tho sudden tran- 
sition from a tropical to a polar climate 
— from balmy warmth and sunshine to 
murky mist and freezing cold. And it 
appears sometimes as difficult to main- 
tain the strength and steadfastness of 
religious principle and feeling when we 
go forth from the church to the world, 
as it would be to preserve an exotic 
alive in the open air in winter, or to keep 
the lamp that burns steadily within 
doors from being blown out if you take 
it abroad unsheltered from the wind. 

Tho preacher then speaks of the 
shifts by which men have evaded 
the task of being holy, at once in 
the church and in the world ; in 
aucient times by flying from tho 
world altogether, in modem times 
by making religion altogether a 
jSunday thing. In opposition to 
either notion the text suggests,— 

That piety is not for Sundays only, 
but for all days ; that spirituality of 
mind is not appropriate to one set of 
actions, and an impertinence and in- 
trusion with reference to others ; but 
like the act of breathing, like the circu- 
lation of the blood, like the silent growth 
of the stature, a process that may be 
going on simultaneously with all our 
actions — when we are busiest as when 
we are idlest; in the church, in the 
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world ; in. solitude, in society ; in our 
grief and in our gladness; in our toil 
and in our rest; sleeping, waking; by 
day, by night ; amidst all the engage- 
ments and exigencies of life. 

The burden of the discourse is to 
prove that this is so ; that religion 
is compatible with the business of 
Common Life. This appears, first, 
because roligion,as a science , sets out 
doctr&es easy to be understood by 
the humblest intellects; and as an 
art , sets out duties which may bo 
practised simultaneously with all 
other work. It is the art of being 
and of doing good: and for this art 
every profession and calling affords 
scope and discipline. 

When a child is learning to write, it 
matters not of what words the copy set 
to him is composed, the thing desired 
being that, whatever he writes, he learns 
to write well. When a man is learning 
to be a Christian, it matters not what 
his particular work in life may be, the 
work he does is but the copy-line set to 
him ; the nmin thing to be considered is 
that ho learn to live well. 

The second consideration by which 
Mr. Caird supports his thesis is, 
that religion consists, not so much 
in doing spiritual or sacred acts , as 
in doing secular acts from a sacred 
or spiritual motive. * A man may 
be a Christian thinker and writer as 
much when giving to science, or his- 
tory, or biography, or poetry a 
Christian tone and spirit, as when 
composing sermons or writing 
hymns.* 1 

The third and most eloquent divi- 
sion of the discourse illustrates the 
thesis from the Mind's Rower of 
acting on Latent Principles. Though 
wc cannot, in our worldly work, be 
always consciously thinking of reli- 
gion, yet unconsciously, insensibly, 
we may be acting under its ever 
present control. For example, the 
preacher, amidst all his mental ex- 
ertions, has underneath the out- 
ward workings of his mind, the 
latent thought of the presence of 
his auditory. * 

Like a secret atmosphere it surrounds 
and bathes his spirit as he goes on with 
the external work. And have not you, 
too, my friends, an Auditor — it may 
be, a ‘ great cloud of witnesses ’ — but at 
least one all glorious Witness and Listener 
ever present, ever watchful, as the dis- 
course of life proceeds ? Why, then,*in 


this case too, while the outward business 
is diligently prosecuted, may there not 
be on your spirit a latent and constant 
impression of that awful inspection? 
What worldly work so absorbing as 
to leave no room in a believer’s spirit 
for the hallowing thought of that glori- 
ous Presence ever near ? 

We shall give but one extract more, 
the final illustration of this third 
head of discourse . It is a very good 
specimen of one of those exciting 
and irresistible bursts by which 
Caird sweeps away his audience. 
Imagine the following sentences 
given, at first Quietly, but with 
great feeling, gradually waxing in 
energy and rapidity ; and at length, 
amid dead stillness and liuslied 
breaths, concluded as with a tor- 
rent’s rush : — 

Or, have we not all felt that the 
thought of anticipated happiness may 
blend itself with the work of our busiest 
hours ? The labourer’s coming, released 
from toil — the schoolboy’s coming holi- 
day, or the hard- wrought business man’s 
approaching season of relaxation — the 
expected return of a long absent and 
much loved friend ; is not the thought 
of these, or similar joyous events, one 
which often intermingles with, without 
interrupting, our common work ? When 
a father goes forth to his ‘labour till the 
evening,’ perhaps often, very often, in 
the thick of his toils the thought of 
home may start up to cheer him. The 
smile that is to welcome him, as he 
crosses liis lowly threshold when the 
work of the day is over, the glad faces, 
and merry voices, and sweet caresses of 
little ones, as they shall gather round 
him in the quiet evening hours, the 
thought of all this may dwell, a latent 
joy, a hidden motive, deep down in his 
heart of hearts, may come rushing in a 
sweet solace at every pause of exertion, 
*and act like a secret oil to smooth 
the wheels of labour. The heart has % 
secret treasury, where our hopes and 
joys are often garnered, too precious to 
be parted w ith, even for a moment. 

And why may not the highest of all 
hopes and joys possess the same all- 
pervading influence ? Have we, if our 
religion is real, no anticipation of 
happiness in the glorious future? Is 
there no ‘rest that remaineth for the 
neople of God,* no home and loving 
neart awaiting us when the toils of our 
hurried day of lifo are ended ? What is 
earthly rest or relaxation, what the re- 
lease from toil after whioh wo so often 
sigh, but the faint shadow of the saint’s 
everlasting rest, the rest of the soul in God ? 
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What visions of earthly bliss can ever, if 
our Christian faith be not a form, compare 
with * the glory soon to be revealed ?’ 
What glory of earthly reunion with the 
rapture of that hour when the heavens 
shall yield an absent Lord to our em- 
brace, to be parted from us no more for 
ever ! And if all this be most sober 
truth, what is there to except this joyful 
hope from that law to which, in all 
other deep joys, our minds are subject ? 
Why may we not, in this case too, think 
often, amidst our worldly work, of the 
House to which we are going, of the 
true and loving heart that beats for us, 
and of the sweet and joyous welcome 
that awaits us theft ? And even when 
we make them not, of set purpose, the 
subject of our thoughts, is there not 
enough of grandeur in the objects of a 
believer’s hope to pervade his spirit at 
all times with a calm and reverential 
joy? Do not think all this strange, 
fanatical, impossible. If it do seem so, 
it can only be because yow heart is in 
the earthly, but not in the higher and 
holier hopes. No, my friends ! the 
strange thing is, not that amidst the 
world’s work we should be able to think 
of our House, but that wo should ever 
be able to forget it ; and the stranger, 
sadder still, that while the little day of 
life is passing — morning, noontide, 
evening — each stage more rapid than 
the last ; while to many the shadows are 
already fast lengthening, and the de- 
clining sun warns them that 1 the night 
is at hand, wherein no man can work,’ 
there should be those amongst us whose 
whole thoughts are absorbed in the 
business of the world, and to whom the 
reflection never occurs, that soon they 


must go out into eternity, without a 
friend, without a home J 

The discourse thus ends, in or- 
thodox Scotch fashion, with a prac- 
tical conclusion. 

We think it not unlikely that the 
sermon has been toned down a good 
deal before publication, in anticipa- 
tion of severe criticism. Some 
passages which were very effective 
when delivered, have probably been 
modified so as to bring them more 
thoroughly within the limits of 
severe good taste. Mr. Caird need 
not have feared hostile criticism 
from us. We most cheerfully 
acknowledge merit, even when 
found in a clergyman whose ordina- 
tion has no more dignified source 
than * the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery.’ We think Mr. 
Caird has deserved the honours 
done him by royalty ; and we wil- 
lingly accord him his jnoed, as a 
man of no small force of intellect, 
of great power of illustration by 
happy analogies, of sincere piety, 
and of much earnestness to do good. 
He is still young — we believe con- 
siderably under forty — and much 
may bo expected of him. 

But we nave rambled on into an 
unduly long jgossip about Scotch 
preaching, ana must abruptly con- 
clude. We confess that it would 
please us to see, especially in the 
pulpits of our 'country churches, a 
little infusion of its warmth, reject- 
ing anything of its extravagance. 


SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
In Two Pabts. 


Pabt II. 


I N our first paper we grouped 
together all the striking points 
which must catch the practised 
traveller along the roadside, and 
in connexion with the outward as- 
pect of the land, and we will ven- 
ture to affirm that their correctness 
will be recognised by any one who 
goes, if it be only for a couple of 
hundred miles along the road, es- 
pecially between Benares and Delhi. 
The mention of these towns natu- 
rally leads us to dwell on the former, 
as concentrating all that is most re- 


markable in Hindoo religion 
morals. 

There are few things more 
striking than the aspect of the 
Holy City, as it is seen to line 
the .left bank of the Ganges for 
nearly three miles. Nor can the 
student of History fail to be struck 
by the appearance of the minaret of 
a single mosque towering over every 
other building, and insmting, as it 
was meant to do, the idolatrous 
temples around it. When the tra- 
veller has crossed the Ganges in the 
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not incommodious ferry-boat, be 
should lose no time in mounting this 
mosque. It was erected less than 
two centuries ago by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, a crafty Augustus, who, 
less lucky than the patron of Horace 
and Virgil, has obtained the ill famo 
of a Nero ; and it requires but little 
stretch of the imagination to fancy 
the insults of the proud, fanatical 
Mussulman soldiery, and the howl- 
ing of venerable Brahmins while the 
work of spoliation was going on. 
Wc say the work of spoliation, be- 
cause the Mohammedan had no 
hcruples whatever in laying hands 
on the materials of Hindoo temples, 
where idols were worshipped, and 
even human victims sacrificed, to 
erect liis edifice to the one Supreme 
Deity. Traces of this practice may 
be met with repeatedly in all Upper 
India: Mohammedanism made all 
things pure: the only thing necessary 
was that figures of idols, sculptured 
on tlio stones, Bhould be entirely de- 
faced ; and yet, curiously enough, 
while mounting the winding staircase 
within one of the minarets, the 
panting traveller may observe on 
one of the stones, the hind-quarters 
of the Bull of Shiva, which had 
escaped the notice and vengeance 
of some over-hasty Workman. But 
to arrive at this mosque, more than 
half the city must be traversed, and 
the orthodox way of getting through 
those narrow streets with houses 
three and four stories high on 
either side, is, neither on foot nor in a 
carriage, nor on horseback, but on an 
elephaut. Seated comfortably in a 
howdah, and accustomed gradually 
to the motion, the tourist can look 
in at the windows of the first floor. 
The bulk of the elephant entirely 
fills the narrow street, and the trap- 
pings arc caught by the shop windows 
on either side, to the dismay of the 
wayfarers, who are compelled to 
turn down narrow lanes, or stick 
close to the wall. The process may 
remind us of Gulliver going through 
the streets of Lilliput. But those 
houses, added to, built upon, decay- 
ing, with pigeon-holes of window's, 
with balconies from whence vice 
looksforth unblushingly, and whence 
the tinkle of the lute or guitar is 
hourly heard ; of what date are they, 
and what do they represent P The 
town is the Benares of eigjit 


hundred or a thousand years 
ago, — not that Benares was not 
sacred at a period long anterior to 
this, or that death there, either on 
land or water, was not always a sure 
assport to happiness, — hut the 
uilaings and the city, aB it stands, 
date from no greater antiquity. Its 
population is little short of 300,000 
souls, not 500,000, as Lord Stanhope 
{History of England, vol. vii.) tells 
us in nis well-written account of 
the dealings of Warren Hastings 
with the liajah of Benares. The 
riches of Hindu merchants, the 
learning of ivise pundits, the 
orthodox opinions of ancient Brah- 
mins, tenaciously clinging to their 
national superstitions, are all con- 
centrated in these close, confined 
alleys, on which ventilation and 
drainage havo literally been forced 
by the strong arm of the English 
executive power. 

Benares is, in short, eminently 
Hindu of the Hindus. Its priests re- 
ceive pilgrims from all parts, and of- 
ferings from Hindus of every rank 
and station, w hile in its college — one 
of the few edifices of the kind which 
really has a collegiate appearance- 
native scholars grow' sightless, subtle, 
narrow-minded and opinionative, by 
poring for years — it may be ten, 
twenty, or even thirty— over books 
and manuscripts written in that mar- 
vellous Sanskrit language, far more 
copious than the Latin, w hich Cicero 
found wanting; far more flexible 
than the Greek, which, it has been 
well said, even Plato could not 
exhaust: a language rich in syn- 
onymes, elegant in structure, ductile 
in substance, musical in its euphony : 
w'hich has been a vehicle tor the 
gorgeous fancy of the poet, and the 
dazzling fence of the rhetorician: 
which has wrapped up aphorisms of 
Laconian brevity, ana has stitched 

iE^chylus himself w'ould have been 
amazed : a language in w r hich states- 
men have delivered maxims, law- 
givers codes, and grammarians 
treatises compiled for the express 
purpose of hiaing knowledge from 
.the studious : a language, in short, 
which has generated a literature 
rich in the treatises of six schools 
of philosophy, two enormous 
epic poems, a host of smpller 
heroic ones, some fifty plays, one 
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novel, voluminous works on religion 
and law, a stray pastoral, and yet 
not one volume of rational or 
authentic history, nor a single 
work calculated to aid, in the 
slightest degree, the intellectual 
progress of any of the families of 
mankind. 

One sight should never be fore- 
gone — we mean that of all Benares, 
turning out daily at the dawn to 
bathe in the holy stream at some 
one of the numerous landing-places, 
or ghauts on the river side. The 
way to enjoy this sight is to float 
down the stream in a boat, while the 
first rays of a morning sun gild the 
summit of the many temples, and 
give their unerring guarantee of the 
cloudless, exhilarating Indian winter 
day. The wealthy and high born 
come to perform their ablutions 
before sunrise, and soon retire from 
the profane eye, makirife room for 
tho humbler classes. IJut these 
afford a spectacle equally, or still 
more interesting, with their streaks 
of paint, tlieir red or yellow gar- 
ments, their repeated invocations and 
sippings of water, and their animated 
conversation. As the boat glides 
slowly along the river — broad oven at 
that distance of more than five hun- 
dred miles from thesea — every ghaut 
or temple will tell a tale of piety or 
repentance on the part of the rich or 
the great. This one was erected by a 
Eajpoot princess, wrought on, it may 
be imagined, by a crafty priesthood : 
that, by a prime minister of one of 
the Mahratta sovereigns, who rose 
through perfidy, and active, unscru- 
pulous ambition, on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire : a third is due to a 
king, .stained with every vice or 
crime tliat can enter into the heart, 
of an Oriental : this was built by a 
sovereign of Nepaul: on that, largo 
sums were lavished by the old Lion 
of Lahore, Eunjeet Sing. Nor 
must one spot, identified with a 
scene in Indian history familiar to 
most English readers, be passed 
over. From a high window of a 
house overlooking the river, Cheyto 
Sing made his escapo when, half 
frightened at his own audacity ip 
daring to disobey Warren Hastmgs, 
he pursued that middle course so 
well spited to quiet times, so cer- 
tai&fo end in failure in seasons of 
violence. Those who have read Mr. 


Macaulay and Lord Stanhope will 
member that Cheyte Sing, pressed 
for contributions for a war, and fined 
for contumacy, got up an trneute in 
Benares, and had neither the timely 
policy to present himself before the 
Governor-General, nor the audacity 
to make use of his undoubted oppor- 
tunity, when the representative of 
the British authority was confes- 
sedly in his power. So Cheyte 
Sing fled across the river one way, 
and Warren Hastings was escorted 
in another direction by the soldiery 
of the ancestor of a man who is now 
one of the best specimens of a rich 
native gentleman, and whose family 
have thriven unceasingly since the 
clay that aid was afforded to Lord 
Hastings Saheb in his hour of need. 
We arc inclined, by the way, to 
think that Mr. Macaulay is right, and 
that Lord Stanhope (vol. vii. p. 437) 
and Mr. Impey are wrong in the in- 
terpretation which they gave respec- 
tively to some well-known jingling 
Hindustani rhymes about the ele- 

E hunts and horses of this celebrated 
rovernor. The lines — whatever may 
be thought of them at Benares — in 
India generally record his pomp 
and pride, and not his humiliation 
or shame. 

From the Holy City the traveller 
will go to Allahabad, where there is 
nothing much to detain him. But 
he cannot fail to be struck by tho 
appearance of the fort there, built 
three centuries since by the great 
Akbar, at the very junction of the 
two rivers, the Jumna and tho 
Ganges. The rival streams, in the 
height of tlie rains, literally wash 
the two sides of the fortress. This 
is one of the holiest spots to tho 
Hindu in the whole peninsula. For 
it is here that a third stream is, by - 
all orthodox Brahmins and others, 
declared to join the other two. 
That river, the Saraswati or Sur- 
sooty, geographically loses itself far 
away in the sandy tracts of the 
Cis-Sutley provinces, but to tho eye 
of Hindu faith, it mingles here with 
the ‘twin sisters, the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The tourist is now at the 
apex of the great Doab of Hindu- 
stan, and if he be an agriculturist 
he will care to learn that, as he looks 
north-west, he has on his right hand, 
or on the left bank of the Ganges, 
tjie region of sugar-cane; on the 
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tract between the twq rivers he has 
the region of the cereals, whilst 
away to his left, and on the right 
bank of the Jumna, he may pur- 
chase cotton to any extent. 

But without pausing to speculate 
on these debateablc topics, he passes 
on to Cawnpore, once one of our 
largest military stations, now, in its 
deserted parade, empty barracks, 
and untenanted stalls, warning us 
that the boundaries of the empire 
have been pushed far to the west, 
where the main strength of the 
army is accordingly concentrated. 
Here it is advisable that, having 
heard something of the relative 
merits of native and English rule, 
he should compare the two by cross- 
ing the Ganges into Oude, and 
making a trip to its capital, Luck- 
now, only fifty miles off. We do 
not tell him that its first aspect will 
be desolate ; that he will find scanty 
crops, razed homesteads, robbers 
lining the roadside, and sights of 
all kinds calculated to alarm and 
to shock. On the contrary, he will 
probably be astonished at the luxu- 
riance of the sugar-cane, the verdant 
aspect of the country, so different 
from the dry and dusty Doab, the 
goodness of the road, comparatively, 
and the crowds of mfcn thronging to 
one of the bazaars through which 
he passes. But the fact is, that on 
this, the only road in tho king's 
dominions, the British Resident at 
Court has always insisted that the 
communication shall be kept clear, 
and that passengers and goods shall 
go to and fro without peril or hin- 
drance. But let him stay awhile 
at the capital, interrogate the 
natives, and hear what functionaries 
of all sorts on the British side of the 
Ganges tell him of the doings on the 
other side. As a Mohammedan 
city, there is much that is curious g at 
Lucknow : narrow streets, crum- 
bling houses, rather more than one 
hundred mosques, and a single Hin- 
du temple; and if the Mohurrum 
should happen during the visit, a 
frantic crowd of sons of Islarft, pa- 
rading tho streets, drunk with in- 
toxicating liquors and excitement, 
and beating their breasts with loud 
cries on the names of the Prophet’s 
grandsons, Hussain and Hassan. 
Amongst the hundred mosques, 
there are one or two, the interior of 


which, with the Mohammedan pul- 
pit whence the preacher delivers ail 
edifying sermon every Friday, will 
repay the trouble of a visit. Then 
there are sundiy palaces, covering 
as large a space of ground as Buck- 
ingham Palace or the Tuileries, but 
badly laid out, courts within courts, 
all dust and dilapidation ; with 
reservoirs of stagnant water, and 
dark apartments where all sorts of 
horrid crimes are said to have been 
committed, and state rooms with taw- 
dry hangings : a singul ar combination 
of dirt, untidiness, and attempt at 
magnificence. At a little distance 
from the town is an institution 
founded for the education of youths 
of all classes — Hiudus, Moham- 
medans, and Christians — by General 
Claude Martine, who, born at Lyons 
in the year 1735, died at Lucknow 
in 1800; jind, having landed in 
India as a common soldier, left at his 
decease a splendid mansion at Luck- 
now, and wealth sufficient to en- 
dow permanently two colleges, one 
at this capital, and the other at 
Calcutta, each called after the 
founder, La Mariiniere . The body 
of the General is buried, by his own 
direction, underneath thecentralpart 
of the building, once bis mansion 
and now the college, with hand- 
some wings, in which are school- 
rooms, dormitories, and apartments 
of professors ; the story being, that 
the presence of a corpse in the 
building was deemed by the acute 
old General the only means of keep- 
ing the hands of the rapacious 
sovereign off tho building — poten- 
tates in the East having a cool way 

to (deceased subjects which may 
» captivate their fancy — a country- 
house, a neat carriage, a stud of 
horses, a casket of jewellery. Noman, 
we must say, can bo twenty-four 
hours in Oude without hearing some- 
thing of the atrocities daily practised 
in that unhappy country. Every man 
there, it will be seen, walks not only 
with sword and shield at his side, 
but with loaded matchlock over his 
shoulder, and in some parts of tho 
, country cannon may be heard for 
days together engaged in the pro- 
cess of collecting the king’s revenue. 
We are almost ashamed to draw a 
comparison between a country like 
this and the Company’s territories 
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just over the Ganges, but we have 
been gravely told that natives flee 
from the English collector to the 
State where laws, and circular letters, 
and long reports are unknown ; nay, 
that such migrations take place 
annually, and by wholesale. It may 
therefore be as well just to mention 
a few of the little occurrences which 
daily take place atLucknow and in the 
interior — occurrences not vaguely 
reported nor isolated of their Kind, 
but resting on the faith of British 
officers, and in numbers equalling 
the instances of misery and mis- 
management which last year reached 
us from the Crimea. 

The revenue is farmed out to men 
whose obvious policy it is to mako the 
most of a brief contract. They rack- 
rent the land. The zemindars, or 
landowners, resist, and shut them- 
selves up in a mud for£, which is 
filially battered to pieces by the 
king’s cannon ; or, with a more des- 
perate intent, order their tenants 
not to plough or sow the land for 
the next two years. These, strange 
to say, obey the ruler literally, retire 
with their wives, children, and cattle 
to the jungles, and live for one or 
two years on berries and milk. It 
thus becomes a question whether 
the zemindar and his followers, or 
the tax-gatherer and his myrmidons 
can hold out the longest. Mean- 
while, large bands of armed and 
organized robbers, who have taken 
to the trade in despair, roam about 
the country, plundering houses 
and torturing the inmates to in- 
duce them to give up concealed 
treasure; whole districts are fast 
being overrun with jungle, and the 
best localities for sport are confes- 
sedly to be found in Oude. Then, 
police officers and officials commit 
with impunity every kind of crime : 
one day a man is beaten to death 
because he will not confess to a 
crime with which he is charged by 
another individual, who can afford to 
pay for justice on another, a rich 
man, who has committed a barbarous 
murder, is taken up, and discharged 
on presenting the head policeman 
with a brace of richly-chased pistols : 
or a bag of rupees. Then, at the 
capital, under the very eye of the 
sovereign, and in spite of the indig- 
nant awnings of the Resident, all 
sorts of licence are indulged in by 


the nobles : — now it is a garden and 
pleasure grounds seized on by force ; 
now it is a poor Hindu, who, being 
threatened with the loss of his honour, 
sets fire to his own dwelling, and 
perishes with his family in the 
flames. Meanwhile the author of 
these atrocities is being rewarded 
by the king with a smile and a dress 
of honour, and the king himself is 
either dissolved in luxury or is acting 
in some unworthy mummery for the 
amusement of eunuchs and buffoons, 
or is composing Persian odes about 
lovely women with the stature of the 
cypress and the cheek of the rose ! 
JVo wonder that the revenues of the 
country have sunk from two millions 
to one ; that the peace of the quiet 
inhabitants of the l)oab is threatened 
by emboldened robbers ; and that 
even thoughtful and moderate men 
are heard to say, that it is high time 
for the British Government, which by 
treaty is responsible for the well- 
being of the country, to resort to 
more decisive measures than sound- 
ing phrases and disregarded advice. 
Yet — to close this brief account, fear- 
ful, but literally true, with something 
less appalling — it is certain that a 
sportsman on a tour through this 
country will find, in the prestige of 
the Company, and in the adoption 
of a civil and cheerful demeanour, 
nothing but kindness and high 
breeding, and w ill not lose so much 
as a napkin or an empty bottle. 
One instance of this courtesy may 
suffice. Some time since, a hign 
functionary in the Civil Service, sta- 
tioned on the river which forms the 
boundary, was anxious to spend a 
part of his vacation in shooting 
tigers in a well known beat in Oude. 
Just as he was about to start, he 
discovered that the ground near his 
beat was occupied by a zemindar 
aryl his' subjects, prepared to fight 
the king’s taxgatherer and his forces 
in a regular battle. On the gentle- 
man sending word of the interrup- 
tion which tnis would cause to ms 
projected amusement, an answer 
was immediately returned, ‘that 
rather than cause the Sahib any 
inconvenience, the set-to should be 
postponed for a week !' 

We have now left before us the 
two great cities of Delhi and Agra, 
the Sanatoria of the Himalayas, with 
their fine scenery, and the Great 
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Ganges Canal. We strongly recom- 
mend the traveller who can so 
arrange his movements, to keep 
Agra for the last, as a bonne louche. 
Availing ourselves of PrinceHassan’s 

E et, we transport the Indian 
t-seer to a little station beyond 
irut, where he has to leave 
his carriage, at the foot of the 
Himalayas, called Koorkee. He 
has now before him the most splen- 
did of Nature’s works in the snowy 
range, the peaks of which, miles 
back, tower above all the lesser 
ranges, and one of the most useful 
and the most gigantic of man’s works 
in the Great Ganges Canal. In Eu- 
rope such a work would have re- 
quired little notice even in such a 
paper as this ; its objects, extent, 
cost, and design, would all have 
been as widely described and com- 
mented on, as similar details in the 
case of the Menai tubular bridge. 
To write itgfc history fully would 
require more space than we have 
already filled, and we can only 
afford room for the following brief 
account. Aware of the want of water 
in parts of the Doab, with full ex- 
perience of the horrors of a famine, 
and with an assurance of the good 
that had ensued from the reopening 
and enlarging of smaller canals dug 
by Mohammedan rulers in other 
parts of the country, the Govern- 
ment determined on providing for a 
supply of water in the very centre 
of the tract enclosed by the Jumna 
and the Ganges, where the deficiency 
had been most seriously felt. The 
canal was commenced during the 
administration of Lord Aucldand, 
suspended by Lord Ellenborough, 
prosecuted by Lords Hardinge and 
Dalhousie, but indebted principally 
for its completion to the late Mr. 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Agra, and to Colonel Caut- 
ley, of the Bengal Engineers, who, 
had he carried out such a work in 
any European kingdom, would have 
been starred, decorated, fitted by a 
hundred companies, borne on the 
lists of a dozen learned association*, 
and honourably received by half-a- 
dozen kings. As it is, he is a simple 
colonel of engineers (though we re- 
joice to know that he has been 
created a K.C.B.), with his name 
familiar as a household god, or a 
social proverb to some * ten millions 


of Asiatics.’ The canal, running 
right down the Doab, until, 
from the growing proximity of the 
two great rivers, water is more 
abundant and artificial means less 
needed, Bplits into two branches, 
one of which falls into the Ganges 
at Cawnpore, and the other into the 
Jumna at a place below Etawah. 
The advantages of the work will 
be as follows : — • the agriculturist 
will have cheap irrigation at a 
moderate cost to flood lands hitherto 
uncultivated, and to raise more 
valuable crops on lands already 
under the plough; — goods will be 
conveyed up and down the canal, 
which will be navigable for more 
than 800 miles Government will 
be spared the horrors of such a 
famine as that of 1837 ; — increased 
revenue will be derived from water 
rents, transit duties, and other mis- 
cellaneous items ; thore will be now 
villages and new markets, while in- 
tercourse will be more frequent be- 
tween marts already open. To quote 
from an authentic document giving 
the history of the canal, drawn up by 
Capt. Baird Smith, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, who has written a work on 
Italian Irrigation, and is a worthy 
successor to Colonel Cautley os su- 
perintendent of the canal 

It may be said that the total length of 
channel navigable throughout, including 
the trunk and terminal lines, with the 
great branches, is very nearly 890 miles ; 
along which are distributed 1 7 lanes or 
escapes, with water-ways varying from 
800 to 18 feet ; 202 bridges for the pur- 
pose of regulation and cross communica- 
tion, with water-ways varying from 200 
to 20 feet ; 207 inlets for local or minor 
drainage; 10 falls for regulating the 
slopes ; 31 lochs and navigable channels 
fo% navigation ; 282 rajbuha heads for 
irrigation ; an aggregate length of pro- 
bably not less than 10 miles of bathing 
ghauts for the use of the community ; 
49 first-class, and 122 second-class 
choukies (stations) for the shelter of the 
establishments ; six workshops for sup- 
plying the various wants of the canal 
works ; and, lastly, the groat aqueduct 
across the Solani river, unequalled in its 
dimensions by any work of the kind yet 
executed throughout the world. It is 
only necessary to add hero, that up to 
the opening of the canal, Government 
had expended on the works south 01 
Koorkee (exclusive of the general cost) 
a sum amounting to about sixty-fiv$|$e! 
of rupees (£650,000). 
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It is precisely at tliese works of 
Roorkce that we suppose our tra- 
veller to stand. No Roman aque- 
duct, either as to size or utility, can 
give the faintest idea of the aque- 
duct of Solani. It is three miles in 
length, carries the water of the canal 
across a valley at an elevation of 
twenty-seven feet above the level, 
crosses a good-sized river on abridge 
of fifteen arches, each having a span 
of fifty feet, and is protected 
throughout by masonry walls, and 
lias bathing or watering-places of 
the same material on the water side, 
for the convenience of the people. 
Few sights arc more elevating than 
the view of this aqueduct from the 
Government foundry. The river 
flowing under the canal, and the 
canal seeming to issue from the foot 
of the mountains ; the snowy range 
viewed in that pure and unclouded 
atmosphere ; the smoke issuing from 
the furnaces, and the busy sound of 
the steam - engine ; the elegant 
college for civil engineering, which 
is to contain a library, a museum, a 
printing-press, and everything that 
can instruct natives in a department 
for which they are well fitted; 
the elegant church, and the nume- 
rous houses of the resident function- 
aries connected with the college, the 
canal, and the workshops ; the 
reservoirs of water formed by the 
excavation of earth for the millions 
of bricks consumed in making the 
aaueduct; those two enormous lions 
winch terminate the work ; — all this 
forms a picture gladdening to the 
heart, coupled, as it must be, with 
natural reflections on the sterling 
advantages of Buch works ; and with 
the knowledge that on the spot now 
alive with the sound of wheels, fur- 
naces, and mechanics, there was nbt, 
at the commencement of operations, 
so much as a small native village. 

From Roorkeethe traveller should 
visit a hill sanatorium. He can 
hate his choice of throe. He may 
either go eastward and visit Nainee 
Tal and the green and well-wooded 
province of Rohilcand which lies at 
its feet: or he may go westward, 
and ascend to the pines of Simla, 
which some one termed the Capua 
of Indian Hannibals ; or ho may go 
almost due north and pass through 
tty^Poon to Mussoorie and Landair. 
Ia 'ahy case he must travel by the 


palanquin, endurable only from the 
coolness of the climate ana the short- 
ness of the trip. If he visits the 
Doon, he will be struck by the appa- 
rent capabilities of this valley, raised 
about 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, some sixteen miles broad 
by twenty or tliirty long, between 
the Sewafic range which rises from 
the plains, and the first line of the 
Himalayas. There is much that is 
the same in lofty hill scenery every- 
where. The beautiful tints of the 
Swiss mountains, and their lakes of 
singular loveliness and transparency, 
will here be wanting ; ana to find 
glaciers, a ten days’ trip or so irtto 
the interior must be undertaken. 
But in other respects the resem- 
blance is striking. The road, suited 
for hill ponies, winds round and 
round the hills. The villages arc 
huddled together on platforms, and 
cultivation is here and thero percep- 
tible on escarped teyraces. Fine 
timber clothes the lower part of the 
range. The necessaries and conve- 
niences of life are carried up to the 
sanatarium on the backs of liill Raj- 
poots, dirty and ill-kempt, like so 
many other Highlanders. The air is 
pure, ' and the sun’s rays powerless. 
Bungalows are perched up like white 
gulls on the peaks. Invalid sol- 
diers, racked by fever, or weakened 
by epidciaic disease, soon walk 
about, healthy and hopeful. Rosy 
children run about all day, instead 
of being confined within four walls 
under a waving fan. Ice at this 
season remains unmelted the live- 
long day on the north side of the 
hill, and snow at Christmas will accu- 
mulate in drifts of six or eight feet 
round the houses. 

Wc arc far from wishing to con- 
fine a traveller who is not pressed 
for time, and to whom expense is no 
consideration, within the limits of a 
> tour less than iooo miles from Cal- 
cutta : he may pass into the Punjab, 
and there learn what has been done 
in six years, not merely in the col- 
lection of revenue, but in the execu- 
tion of great public works, the 
laying out of roads and cantonments, 
and the commencement of canals 
in the protection of rights, and in 
the establishment of regular, whole- 
some, but temperate authority. 
A whole summer can very well be 
passed in Cashmere; or tho tra- 
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vellor mqy go down the Indus to 
Hurrachee, and thence take shipping 
for Bombay; or, he can go nght 
across the peninsula, through Eajpu- 
tana or Indore, visit the great cates 
of Ellora and Ajunta, inspect Jain 
temples, and descend the Western 
Ghauts to Bombay, or fall back on 
Madras and the Neilgherries. But 
we hate neither time nor 'space to 
direct him here, and we must there- 
fore conclude our journey with a 
notice of Delhi and Agra. 

There are or hate Been no less 
than three Delhis, besides an old 
Hindu capital which was situated 
some fifty miles from the present 
remnant of imperial splendour. 
The present city is surrounded by 
walls, with some eleven gates, large 
and small ; contains some very 
striking edifices, and is the place 
where the Hindostanee — a language 
of considerable polish and much ca- 
pability — is spoken with the greatest 
correctness and purity. But to 
know what dynasties have here 
flourished, what extent of ground 
was covered by their civilization, 
it is necessary to drive out eleven 
miles to the Kutub-Minar, the 
highest pillar in the world, higher 
than the famous porcelain tower of 
China, 232 feet above* the level of 
the plain. From the top of this 
remarkable fabric the eye wanders 
over a vast plain, where ruins on all 
sides often serve as boundaries to 
the fields, and bricks and stones 
clank against the ploughshare . Im- 
mediately below are some Hindu 
remains of peculiar antiquity and 
finish. Here and there the mau- 
soleum of a departed Moham- 
medan of groat Banctity or exalted 
rank attracts the eye ; one covers 
the bones of a former Vizier of Luck- 
now, who rose to that ‘bad eminence* 
from the ranks of the soldiery. In# 
another, reposes a saint of undoubted 

a , who could change lumps of 
into lumps of sugar ; a third is 
the tomb of Humayun, the father of 
the great Akbar. A day maybe spqnt 
in wandering from pillar to mosque, 
from mosque to tomb, and from 
tombs to the palace of the present 
puppet Xing of Delhi. Nor is the 
modem city less remarkable for 
sights and sounds than either Luck- 
now or Benares. A magnificent 
mosque of red freestone, the Jumma* 
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Musjid, or Grand Mosque, stands in 
the very centre of the town, with 
minarets overlooking the whole 
country, not, we are nappy to say, 
with those unsightly sharpened 
points familiar to travellers in Egypt 
and the East. On the steps of this 
mosque, about four o'clock in tho 
afternoon, the crowd of devout 
Mussulmans, the sellers of hot rolls, 
sweetmeats, and kabobs , may remind 
us for the first time of Hadji Baba 
or the Arabian Nights : nor will the 
oriental character of the scene be 
changed in the Chandni Chouk, a 
sort of Boulevard, wide, and lined 
with rows of trees, where towards 
evening venders of edibles squat, 
the idle lounge, and the merchants 
gossip. Historical associations are 
rife in Delhi. On a hill outside the 
city, Timour looked down while 
his army massacred thousands of de- 
fenceless inhabitants : from a little 
mosque with gilt domes in the Chan- 
dni Chouk, an order for a like mas- 
sacre was repeated just three cen- 
turies afterwards, by the invader 
Nadir Shah ; and every Friday, 
Aurungzebe used to go in Btato, seru- 
uloushr to perform liis devotions— 
e was known as the Namazi or saint 
— at the great mosque of which we 
have above spoken. Hindu petty 
princes tliouglit it good policy to 
present offerings to Mohammedan 
sovereigns, and most of the material 
of the mosque was the ‘ voluntary 
contribution’ of Itajpoot and other 
princes. The cost of erection alone 
was £100,000. 

From tho later capital of the 
Mogul empire is hut a step to tho old 
metropolis. As Delhi is commonly 
known to natives as the city of 
Shah Jehan (Shah Jehan-abad), so 
Agra is familiarly spoken of as that of 
Akbar — Akbar-abad. It is now the 
seat of the government of the North- 
western Provinces, but neither for 
that, nor for its fort, nor for the 
Somnath gates, which have found a 
resting-place here, nor for a model 
jail, in which discipline, cleanliness, 
and economy are marvellously com- 
bined, nor for the tomb of the great 
Akbar, nor for sundry other edifices, 
nor for all of them put together, 
is it so well worth a visit, as it is for 
the unrivalled Taj Mahal. Jtejg 
impossible to do justice to tlmnf* 
quisitc specimen of art, but equally 
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impossible not to try and give some 
faint idea of its general appearance. 
The last resting-place of Siiali Jeiian, 
the father of Aurungzcbe, and. of 
Ids favourite wife, it stands in a gar- 
den, surrounded by walls on three 
sides, with a splendid facade on 
one, and bounded by the Jumna on 
the fourth. On either side of it are 
two buildings of red stone, like 
mosques, the colour of which serves 
only to set off the dazzling purity 
of the marble tomb. The terraco 
on which it stands is of marble : 
minarets of the same substance, 
detached from the building, are 
erected at the four corners of 
the terrace, and the tomb itself, with 
its crowning dome, is of the same 
costly stone. Sentences from the 
Koran are inscribed in black marble 
near the door : a gorgeous tracery 
of flowers is produced by varied 
stones— cornelian, agate, lapis-lazuli, 
bloodstone — on the porch, on the 
tomb itself below ground, and on 
its fac-similc above: flowers and 
trees are carved on the lower part 
of the walls out of the w hite mar- 
ble itself, and an enclosure of that 
universal material, chiselled into 
network of varied device and in- 
genious pattern, surrounds the 
tombstones in the centre apart- 
ment, Yet in all that lavish pro- 
fusion of costly Btones, in that 
luxuriant fancy of the sculptor, in 
that richness of colouring, in those 
finished imitations of natural ob- 
jects, there is nothing which can be 
charged with gaudiness, vulgarity, 
or bad taste: nothing which is 
fantastic ; nothing which is not 
pure, exquisite, classical, correct. 
Been in broad daylight, under the 
sun which has only increased its 
whiteness, or in the tropical rains 
which have failed to sully or to 
stain, amidst crowds of natives 
whose slumbering sense of beauty is 
awakened by the spectacle, or in the 
calmness of somo summer night, 
when the moon looks down on a 
small party of dilettanti, almost 
ashamed to speak in louder tones 
than whispers,— the Taj Mahal has 
never yet failed to fulfil all the an- 
ticipations which elaborate descrip- 
tion, or pointed brevity had excited 
in ifce mind. A French cardinal 
w&fiM for an etui of gold to 
cover the Maison Carrie, and another 


writer termed the same building 
the despair of modern artists; but 
what terms should be invented to 
do justice to the Taj, or to describe 
the thrilling sensations which pass 
through the mind of the man who 
looks on it through an alley of 
cypresses at a distance, or, standing 
on the marble terrace, gazes upwards 
at its dome P From learned Hebcr to 
eccentric Mrs. Parkcs, from Colonel 
Sleeman to Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
from American editors to quiet 
bard-working civilians and irreve- 
rent subalterns, no one traveller 
that we ever heard of but almost 
worshipped that unique specimen of 
building, which is almost grand, of 
which the loveliness is literally pene- 
trating, and which elevates, purifies, 
awes the soul. Perhaps as descrip- 
tions can never do it justice, a 
simple record of the sensations 
felt on viewing it, not for tho 
first time, but after repeated 
visits, may tend to supply our de- 
ficiency. We take for tins purpose 
a passage from an author nearly 
two hundred years old, a country- 
man and cotemporary of Molifcre, 
the shrewd, observant, entertaining 
Bernier, whose travels Mr. Ma- 
caulay has lately been recommend- 
ing to the new candidates for Indian 
civil appointments. The tone is 
singularly calm, and free from all 
Gallic exaggeration, and the passage 
occurs in a letter to M. de la Mothe 
lo Vayer. Of tho Pavilion, as ho 
terms it, which you must pass to 
enter into the garden, he says, 

On ne peut so rassasier dc la regartler. 
La deni i^re fois que je la vis, fut avec 
un de nos marchands Fran^ais, qui no 
ponvait, aussi bien que moi, se bisser de 
la regarder; je n’osais lui en dire mon 
sentiment, apprehendant de m’Ctre cor- 
rompu le gotit, et me l'dtre fait a 
c rindienne; mais commc il revenoit 
fraicliement de France, je fus bien aise 
de lui entendre dire qu’il n’avoit jamais 
rien vu de si auguste ni do si liardi 
dans F Europe. 

The sepulchre itself he was not 
peiroitted to see, because it was only 
opened onee in the year, and then 
not to infidels, but he was rightly 
told that there was nothing plus 
riche et plus magnifique , ana he 
modestly sums up after careful de- 
scription, by requesting Le Vayer, 

* Le juger se j’ai eu raison de dire que le 
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Mausol& de Tage-Mehalle est quelque 
chose de merveUle vx. Pour moi je ne 
sa is pas si je n'aurois point le goUt u n 
peu trop Indien, mais je crois qu’on le 
devroit pldtot mettre au nombre des 
merveillea du inonde, que ces masses 
ibformes de Pyramides a Egypt© que jo 
me lassai de voir dfcs la seconde fois 
qu’on m’y mena, oil jo trouve, par le 
dehors, que des niouceaux de grandes 
pierres arranges en degrfcs les unes sur 
les autres, et par le dedans que tres peu 
d’art et d’invention. 

Every one wlio has* seen tlie 
two monuments alluded to will 
readily endorse the French doctor’s 
opinion. The only point is, to 
whom is the art et invention to be 
attributed ? many say that the Taj 
is, after all, the work of a Florentine 
artist, the tracery on the tomb and 
porch resembling strongly the well- 
known mosaics of Florence ; but 
whatever may be said on either 
side of the question, one which we 
recommend "to antiquarians, there 
is a story current amongst the 
natives regarding the unknown 
artist, whose country has not been 
settled, much less his name, which 
may not generally have appeared 
in print. The master workman, 
whoever he was, duly empowered 
by the emperor to erect a worthy 
mausoleum for the imperial bones 
4 regardless of expense,’ entered on 
his business, laid the foundations, 
and then suddenly disappeared. 
In the Oriental fashion, proclama- 
tions were issued, rewards promised, 
and diligent search instituted every- 
where for him without effect. At 
the expiration of a year the artist 
suddenly re-appeared before the 
sovereign in open Durbar, and 
stated that he was now perfectly 
ready to go on with the work, 
which he alone could finish, but that 
he had only hid himself in order 
to give the foundations sufficient 
time to settle, knowing full well 
that his majesty’s impatience would 
not permit of the delay of a t welve- 
month, and that, without it, the 
superstructure would infallibly 
-come down in a few years ! , 

Tho surpassing merit of the Taj 
throws many of the remaining 
wonders of Agra into comparative 
obscurity. Yet in no city are so 
many splendid relics of the Mogul 
empire to be met with. The Fort 
alone is a chapter on the manner if 


and morals of an Oriental court* 
There is the hall of audience for the 
privileged great and the noble , a sort 
of levee-room, and another audience 
hall, to which the humblest and 
meanest peasants, complainants, all 
who had suffered or were about to 
suffer, had ready access, and came 
to make their salaams. This latter 
budding has very judiciously been 
turned into an armoury, and amongst 
whole stacks of carbineB and other 
weapons the stranger may here 
view tho famous Somnath gates, 
tho ill-judged proclamation, or f song 
of triumph,’ concerning which we 
aro well inclined to forget, in tho 
foresight and statesmanship, and 
absence of jobbery, which Lord 
Ellenborough showed in India 
in dealing with great questions. 
There is, in fact, a palace in- 
side the fort, with cool summer 
retreats, looking out on the Jumna, 
the same gorgeous tracery running 
through the marble halls : with 
mosques — exquisite little gems, such 
as we should term private chapels^ 
to which the ladies of tho household 
might rosort without encountering 
the danger of a profane gaze ; and 
with a fearful oubliette where those 
unfortunates who abused the royal 
confidence were speedily forgotten. 
Then a separate mosque — termed tho 
Moti Musjcd, or pearl, is the most 
chaste and severe specimen of archi- 
tecture wliich religious fervour per- 
haps ever devised. It is built entirely 
of tho , whitest marble, and it is 
alone of regal or saintly edifices, 
almost without the slightest orna- 
ment or sculpture. Those who 
complain of too many minarets or 
domes or cupolas elsewhere, and 
af the lavish profusion with which 
festoons have been worked in co- 
loured stone, may here find relief 
in the undecorated arch, the shapely 
column, and the unstained floor. 
Agra, in short, is nothing but a city 
of reliques aud memorials. When the 
Fort and the Taj have been repeat- 
edly visited, there is tho Tomb of 
the Great.AJkbar at Secundra. This 
mausoleum covers as large a space 
as the Houses of Parliament, but 
it is of less costly material than 
that of Shah Jehan ; it was not till 
his time, in fact, that marble was 
employed so largely, most or the 
earlier buildings being built of red 
q2 
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stone, with a partial introduction 'of 
white. One tomb is somewhat like 
another. There is the lofty gate 
leading into an acre or so of gar- 
dens, the elevated terrace on which 
the building stands, the arched 
galleries above and below, the cen- 
tral chamber to which you look up 
to the dome, the staircases at the 
four corners, and the minarets. 
What magnificence these Mussul- 
mans displayed in their sepulchres ! 
It may give some idea of the extent 
and capacity of one of them, to state 
that just opposite to the Tomb of 
Akbar, is the mausoleum of one of 
his wives, the Miriam Begum, who 
was really a Christian, the greatest 
of Indian sovereigns being noted 
for tolerance, and for marrying 
wives even of the Hindu faith. 
This tomb has been appropriated 
to a printing-press, and with a little 
adaptation to its requirements has 
proved admirably fitted for the pur- 
pose, and now daily holds 500 work- 
men, with types, paper, devils, and 
all the machinery of the various 
departments. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, if necessary, 
it would contain all the establish- 
ment of tho Times newspaper. 

In the vicinity of Agra, in a 
circle of forty miles, are situated 
places to which it is the fashion of 
all residents or visitors to make a 
trip. They lie in a complete horse- 
shoe, and are intimately connected 
with Hindu orthodoxy, English 
strategy, and Mohammedan splen- 
dour. Thus, plain Hinduism may 
he studied at Muttra, where Krishna 
was born, conquered, and played the 
flute ; memorials of the strategy of 
Lord Lake maybe seen in the fortress 
of Deeg, which capitulated to hint; 
and in that of Bhurtpore, which, as 
the natives of the place remark, w r itli 
a broad grin, to this day, did not so 
capitulate: the taste and formal 
mannerism of native princes, who 
study ornament and elegance, may 
be remarked in some new gardens 
and palaces which the little sovereign 
of Bhurtpore is laying out at Deeg ; 
and tho happy condition of the 
smaller states of India under the 
‘ protection’ of the ‘ paramount 
pow$r/ is sensibly felt in the most 
transitory journey to Bhurtpore 
itsflff, the sovereign of which, now a 
fninor, has the income of a good- 


sized German Duchy without any 
of its claims and liabilities, and, for 
his subjects, the best agriculturists 
in all India— the Jilts. Of Bhurt- 
ore and its two sieges nearly every- 
ody has heard or read, and an odd 
story is still current — a la Macbeth 
— which gravely tells us of an old 
prophecy to the effect that Komheer 
—another fortress of the principality, 
halfway between Deeg and Bhurt- 
pore — should never fall until a 
komheer (an alligator) should come 
against it. Lord Lake had come and 
had failed ; but when Lord Comber- 
mere brought his army there in 
1826, the natives — as any one who 
knows their usual treatment of Eng- 
lish names will easily understand — 
soon tw isted the name of the Com- 
mander-in-chief into the ‘allegory* 
on the banks of the Ganges, and it 
required very little dexterity to 
bring the weight of prophecy, as 
w^ell as that of cannon, against tho 
walls of the mightier stronghold — 
Bhurtpore ; the lessor fortress, in 
this instance, including the greater, 
and the half, as the old Greek pro- 
verb has it, being more than the 
whole. But the main object of this 
little divergence, or * cockney tour,* 
as it is locally called, is to visit the 
ruins of Ful'uehpore Sikri ; and we 
have no hesitation in affirming that 
whoever has not visited these ruins, 
so celebrated in India, so unknown 
in England, can form no adequate 
conception of the magnificence and 
grandeur of imperial Agra and 
Delhi. At tho distance of tw r enty- 
tw f o miles from the former city, 
Akbar built a palace, which is what 
Windsor is to St. James’s, or Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries. It was not 
merely a summer residence, a cha- 
teau where lie could retire from the 
cares of state, but a kingly dwelling, 
fwith every appendage of convenience 
or pomp round which the houses of 
the wealthy, the shops of the mer- 
chant, and the humble cottage of the 
mechanic, gradually swelled into a 
city. The walls, six miles in circum- 
ference, are still standing in many 

E laces : the less substantial edifices 
ave crumbled into ruins, but tho 
palace and its accessories still dis- 
play to * the inquirer all the ma- 
chinery and the morale of the courts 
of the wisest of Mussulmans. It is 
‘rare to find an able cicerone in 
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India; some natives can tell you 
nothing but old women’s tales of 
demigods who excavated a cave, or 
Jins who built a castlo, or pious 
Brahmins at whose intercession or 
curse a noble work was either com- 
pleted or stopped. But at these 
ruins hobbles forth, on the appear- 
ance of a sightseer, an old Mo- 
hammedan (he was living two 
years since), whoso family is 
proved by the testimony of the 
whole neighbourhood to have lived 
on the spot for nine generations of 
articulate-speaking men. His an- 
cestor was the disciple of an eminent 
saint, the confessor of Akbar, who 
is buried in a marble tomb of the 
great quadrangle of the palace, 
which in size is not much smaller 
than the Tom Quad at Christ Church, 
Oxford, whilst in sublimity, altitude, 
and style, it is well worthy to be 
the palace-yard of a great monarch. 
Under the guidance 0 f this white- 
bear ded conductor, the palace can 
be visited with peculiar facilities, 
and the nature and objects of the 
different buildings can be thoroughly 
understood. Some edifices tell tneir 
own tale ; others must bo taken on 
trust and probability. The houses 
for favourite wives, the royal nur- 
sery and hospital, tile mint, the 
stables, the great mosque, the halls 
of audience, public ana private, the 
chambers where ladies amused 
themselves with hide and seek or a 
game resembling blindman’s buff, 
the small square where Akbar 
played at dice with women for 
counters, the spot where a faquir 
sat who taught liis imperial master 
a science, which, by its description, 
some men think to have been mes- 
merism, the tomb of the saint with 
its marble filagree work, the columns 
carved with kuops, and fruits, aud 
flowers, the ceiling decorated witl* 
blue and gold, faintly reminding us 
of the Alhambra Court at Syden- 
ham, but now defaced by the 
Mahrattas or by time, the situation 
of the solitary city on a hill, ^itli 
sandy plains around, the absence of 
all mercantile, military, or political 
reasons for its foundation, — all this 
speaks to us of the high notions 
which those sovereigns entertained 
of art, and of the reckless prodigality 
with which they lavished the accu- 
mulated treasures of their empiri 


on mere luxury and idle display. 
We are often told of the mighty 
works which our immediate prede- 
cessors wrought in India, and noble 
lords and indignant senators * con- 
fess’ with shame that they compare 
our unfruitfulness with the munifi- 
cence of Viziers and Nawabs. But 
surely it cannot be contended that 
we are to imitate their expenditure, 
and spend thousands and even 
millions on tombs which would 
shelter dragoon regiments, palaces 
which furnish employment to hosts 
of carvers and gilders, and mosques 
in which five hundred sons of Islam 
could bow down at once. Yet what 
remains, if we except these many 
monuments of splendid inutility, to 
show the care and the forethought of 
Hindu and Mohammedan for the 
. mass of the population ? Of tho fine 
road which Jenangir laid down be- 
tween Agra aud .Delhi — a distance 
of less than 150 miles — there is not 
a trace remaining. The few canals 
dug by a prudent governor, to fer- 
tilize a district or to suit a regal 
caprice, were neglected long before 
our accession, and if carefully kept 
up, they would not altogether equal 
in length one half the Great Ganges 
Canal. There are indeed some 
magnificent serais in the tracts 
near the Punjab, and one legacy 
has been left us, which those who 
care to study the travels of im- 
partial witnesses two hundred years 
ago— who had neither a party to 
satisfy nor a policy to support — may 
readily understand : the legacy, to 
wit, of faithlessness and corruption 
generated by a system where there 
was no medium between poverty 
and riches, no middle class between 
flic abject and the great ; where 
laws were promulgated by favour, 
administered with partiality, and 
evaded by wealth ; where the aim 
of every man was to become rich by 
sudden means ; where coercion 
begat fear, and servile concealment 
was an excuse for tyranny. 

With Agra or Delhi must end 
au Eastern trip, if not intended to 
last for more than five months, in- 
cluding the voyage out and back 
again. But within this time we will 
guarantee that one not unimportant 
part of India shall be thoroughly 
visited : we do not say profoundly 
studied : we do not say that such a 
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trip will make a stranger, ignorant 
of the native language, compre- 
hend the revenue system, under- 
stand a civil or criminal trial, or $ay 
how easy justice may be made 
attainable for every man, how the 
natives can best b.e made capable 
of some self-government, how the 
resources of the' country can most 
speedily be * developed .* But a man 
who at such a season travels on such 
a road, and enjoys facilities for in- 
tercourse with Europeans resident 
in the provinces, whether servants 
of the Government or otherwise, 
must be singularly unobservant if 
he does not feel himself on his re- 
turn more competent to discuss 
Eastern questions than before. At 
any rate, be will have learnt to 
detect and avoid some rather mate- 
rial errors, which, when an Indian . 
debate excites attention, as a party 
question, honourable members aro 
somewhat apt to commit. That 
the grand Trunk Boat! is a mere 
military line for the transport of guns 
and stores: that there is no such 
thing as a steam engine at work in 
the Bengal presidency: that troops of 
agriculturists are daily seen to de- 
camp, bag and baggage, into the 
territories of a native prince, for the 
pleasure of being tortured and 
ground down by a ruler of their 
own caste or colour : that European 
functionaries connive at torture: 
that the British Government is de- 
sirous of keeping its subjects in 
ignorance : that the amount of 
labour undergone by a magistrate in 
a district pf Bengal is about equal to 
that of a country justice of the peace 
who sits in an empty room in a 
village inn, once a week or fort- 
night, for a couple of hours, to try 
a small boy for stealing turnips : that 
an Indian collector is an individual 
‘ in a rusty suit of black, with a pale 
face, who calls at inconvenient times 
for the Queen’s taxes, and is grum- 
bled at as a matter of conscience/ 
—-these, and similar absurdities he 
will have learnt to value as they 
ought to be valued, as the offspring 
of inveterate prejudices or ignorant 
malignity. If debates on Indian 
questions aro ever fcobecome frequent 
or popular, it wore as well that 
light Bhould be thrown on them by 
men of independence, who can 
command a hearing. 


We do not expect that a visit to 
the Taj Mahal can soon become as 
popular as one to the Pyramids. The 
time and the expense — for such a trip 
as we have been describing coula 
not w f ell cost less than £350 to £400 
— would place it out of the reach 
of all but men of energy, leisure, and 
secure incomes. But thatthe journey 
will pay, in one sense of the word, we 
have no matter of doubt. The 
tombs and temples, the palaces and 
mosques ought to satisfy even those 
who can admire nothing in Europe 
but classical or mediaeval architec- 
ture : whilst a man fond of statistics 
may return with note-books crammed 
full of details on the politics, tho 
commerce, and the resources of the 
country. For a third, passionately 
fond of field sports, it will be easy 
to join a party under the guidance 
of some veteran woodsman, about 
to start for their annual visitation 
to the uncleared tracts where yet 
lurk tho striped tiger and tusky 
boar. A fourth- may care to visit 
the bench and the school-room, and 
hope that the lawlessness and the 
outrages now daily arraigned in tho 
one may gradually give way to 
the civilization which the rising 
generation are learning in the other ; 
or in some ebntral college he may 
sec the rival races of Hindu and 
Mussulman busily intent on their 
respective literatures, the young 
Brahmin with his rhetoric, and the 
young Mohammedan with his Koran 
and his seven famous poems, while 
a third literature, attracting more 
disciples, threatens in time to dis- 
place its rivals— -the literature, which, 
annihilates caste and prejudice in 
tlie language of Shakespeare and 
Milton, and in the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Ilerschel, under- 
mines the yery "bulwarks of Hindu- 
ism ; nor is it less amusing to enter 
tbe magasin of some rich native 
merchant in one of the large inter- 
nal towns, and see him obligingly 
display all the wealth of upper In- 
di^ to his wandering visitor. The 
outw’ard appearance of his dwelling 
may be humble, unimposing, even 
sordid: the interior conceals the 
superb wares, the costliest brocades, 
the most delicate fabrics of Cash- 
mere, Amritsir, Benares, and Delhi. 
Political economists may w r ell stand 
Amazed at the art which, with sim- 
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pie utensils, aided by no machinery, an English official, by half a 
and increased by no additional dozen of the great banking and 
power, weaves the flowery tissues, mercantile families. A broad line 
carves the stone and ivory, and must be drawn between such men, 
unites the purple' lace to the yellow and some of the millionaires of 
gold, on scarfs, not wholly unwor- Madras, Calcutta, and Lower Ben- 
thy the notice of a dowager in May gal, who, as Mr. Campbell justly 
Fair. If the British Government remarks, have less claim to be re- 
has created nothing else, it has garded as * the natives' than any 
created and preserved the present other class. Their religion consists 
race of bankers and merchants ; not in having thrown off the restraints 
that the Hindu was averse to traffic of the Boasters, to indulge in the 
in former times, but we know from spiced meats and the rich wines of 
old travellers ,that the monied men Europe : their patriotism in loudly 
under the Moguls were forced to bawling out European principles of 
conceal or deny their wealth : that morality, and in steadily acting on 
their caravans on their journeys their own ; in fact, with their clerks, 
were subject to repeated demands who w ill draw out a bond for * three 
for tolls and to att acks from robbers, thousand ducats, ’ and their retainers, 
and that they were frequently com- who, at a nod, will plunder bazaars, 
polled to disgorge largo portions arrest passengers, and defy the ex- 
of their wealth to minister to the ex- ecutive, they present us w ith a 
igeneies of the state,— the invasion curious compound of mercantile and 
of an enemy’s territory or the mar- feudal economics, a sort of hybrid 
riage of a king’s eldest son-. Under between Front de Boeuf and Shy lock, 
the present rule, this class of men Doubtless there is much still to bo 
enjoys the amplest opportunities done in India, much to be reformed, 
for extensive traffic and for amass- much to be actually created. Wo 
ing capital, while they literally have to build bridges, and lay down 
pay no one tax to Government, roads : to educate generally, aud not 
They have no lands, consequently partially, natives for employment, 
they pay no land tax ; they have com- and then to find situations for them 
paratively little incentive to litiga- when educated : to clear aw ay gangs 
tion, aud an income tax is not of robbers, especially in our lower 
likely to be tried soon in the East. Gangetic valley : to render speedy 
With justice to these men it must justice accessible to every man, and 
be said that in Upper and Central to make the rich feel that ^ they 
India they are generally very much • can no longer set law at defiance, 
attached to the Company: well But we envy not the * frigid philo- 
knowiug how they thrive under that sophy ’ of those men who, after due 
strong administration, they have consideration, and with a knowledge 
been signally liberal in contributing of the subject, can look coldly on 
to the erection of schools, hospitals, the great improvements which have 
and similar buildings : their influ- been steadily carried out, w ithin the 
cnee iu directing the minds of their last ten years, in the Bengal Prc- 
countrymen iu times of agitation lidency, and most ot all in the 
has been felt and acknowledged by Punjab ; or who regard India only as 
several Governments, and were a field for the employment of English 
Lord Canning to require a loan capital, and Indian labourers merely 
of two milliens or so to-monw, as ‘ valuable consumers of English 
we really believe that it would produce.' 

be contributed, on the mere word of W. S. S-K. 
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BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT * 


llffOST people who know anything 
ItI of the history of metaphysics 
in this country, must remember the 
account given by Dr. Thomas 
Brown’s biographer of the manner 
in which that brilliant metaphysi- 
cian of the Scottish series prepared 
his Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind . Having been 
appointed, in the year 1810, assist- 
ant and successor to Dugald Stewart 
in the Moral Philosophy Chair at 
Edinburgh, chiefly on account of 
his general reputation for ability 
and accomplishment, though partly 
also on account of his special apti- 
tude for metaphysical researches, as 
shown in his essay On Causation , 
and his writings and lectures in pre- 
vious years, he came to his high post 
rather with a few scattered notions 
on speculative topics, and a few 
decided tendencies of thought, than 
with a consistent body of already 
elaborated doctrine. He had, in 
fact, to extemporize his system as 
he went on with his class. He per- 
formed the feat most character- 
istically. Every evening, after tea, 
he sat down to prepare his lecture 
for the next day ; he wrote usually 
far into the night, and then, after a 
few hours of sleep, resumed the 
work in the morning ; and the result 
was that, being an acute and subtle 
thinker, capable of analysing and 
reasoning with extraordinary ra- 
pidity and delicacy, and having at 
the same time an easy flow of words, 
and plenty of poetical quotations to 
draw upon when his own matter fell 
short in quantity, he was always 
ready by twelve o’clock with a lec- 
ture which seemed to his class the 
acme of originality and ingenuity, 
and drew forth from the crowded 
benches, at every well-spoken pas- 
sage of verso, a round of sympa- 
thetic applause. Poor Dugald Stew- 
art, ‘ Plato of the Scottish school,' 
as he had for years been esteemed, 
and majestic though he was, as never 
Professor had before been, in gait, 
look, and garb, was for the time quite 
eclipsed by this deft little Aristotle 
of his own choosing. Not his repu- 
tation only, for which he probably 


cared little, but his doctrines, for 
which he cared a great deal, were 
in peril. Trained up under Stewart 
himself in the Common-sense phi- 
losophy of Reid, Brown no sooner 
found himself in possession of Stew- 
art’s chair than he began to start 
away in all directions from that phi- 
losophy, and, under the pretext of 
differing from Reid, to propound 
views equally subversive of what 
Stewart had taught. No* was the 
influence only local and temporary. 
Brown’s premature death indeed, 
in 1820, left Stewart the survivor, 
and with eight years of life still 
before him during which to diffuse 
in his calm mild way, through tho 
press, doctrines similar to those 
which Brown had assailed ; but 
Brown’s Lectures , prepared in the 
manner in which we have described, 
were published after hiS death ver- 
batim from his manuscripts, and 
these, as all know, have continued 
his influence. There are still here 
and there among us contented per- 
sons who swear by Brown; and 
some of his trains of thinking have 
entered, w ith changes, into the spe- 
culations of subsequent philosophers 
of harder gr&in tnan himself, who, 
without swearing by him, think he 
did good servico. On the whole, 
however, the fate of his doctrines 
has corresponded with the manner 
of their origin. In more senses than 
one, Brown's position in the history 
of Philosophy might be indicated by 
calling him the author of tho Whig 
system of British Metaphysics. It 
was Lord John Russell, then a stu- 
dent in Edinburgh, who headed the 
deputation appointed to congratulate 
Dugald Stewart on his recovery 
from the illness which had caused 
him first to have recourse to 
Brown's help, and to thank him for 
having procured for his class so 
Bplenaia a substitute. One might 
generalize the incident, and say that 
the^e are subtle points of sympathy 
between Brown’*#ystem as a phase 
of British philosophy, and the 
system of British politics of which 
his Lordship has so long been the 
representative. We should suppose 
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that, so far as Brown still has con- 
tented disciples, they would be 
found principally among the strict 
elderly Whigs. At all events, the 
fortune of his system has been very 
much that of Whiggism in British 
politics. J ust as, on the one hand, 
olitical Whiggism has passed forth 

f tlic logical development of some 
its germs by new and bolder 
minds into a Radicalism at which 
it stands aghast, half dubious of the 
paternity ; and as, on the other 
hand, it finds itself attacked from 
behind by a new Conservatism so 
reinforced by fresh draughts from 
the fountain-head as hardly to re- 
semble the old one, though retain- 
ing some of its traditions ; — in like 
manner has Brown’s philosophy 
been disintegrated on one side by 
more rigorous speculation in the 
same direction, and battered unex- 
pectedly on the other by stronger 
forms of that Which it fancied it had 
superseded. On the one side is tho- 
rough-going English Sensationalism, 
tracing its true descent from Locke, 
and beckoning British thought away 
from Brown as an intermediate man 
who has served his day ; on the 
other, and more congenial to many 
minds, is Transcendentalism in one 
or other of its forms, and most con- 
spicuously in the form of that new 
Scottish, or, as some would say, 
Scoto-German metaphysics, which 
has arisen from the ploughing up of 
old lteid’s ground by living Scottish 
intellects, attached to the soil be- 
cause it is native, and because they 
believe it to be still rich and pro- 
ductive, but covering it first with 
the necessary sprinkling of the best 
Continental thought, and ploughing 
it with all their Caledonian strength 
in the deep Kantian manner. In 
Edinburgh, where it is chiefly the 
last kind of philosophy that prevails, 
Brown is now obsolete. Made light 
of, and torn to pieces on the spot 
many years ago by that pride of 
Scotland and Hercules among living 
metaphysicians, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Brown's doctrines have come t5 
be regarded, in their very birth- 
place, only as fine tissues of quasi- 
philosophical Blinking, and not as 
real philosophy. Reid and Stewart 
have been reinstated os containing 
at least the elements of a sounder 
system ; and what is wanted over 


Bain's Work . 

and above to bring the philosophy up 
to the standard of modern require- 
ments, is supplied by original dis- 
quisitions by no means in the wake 
of Briwn, and having very little re- 
ference to him. 

Whatever objections maybe taken 
to the present work of Mr. Bain, it 
will certainly escape those to which, 
on account of the manner of their 
preparation, Brown's dissertations 
were justly liable. If Mr. Bain’s 
doctrines do not stand their ground, 
it will not be because they have 
been hastily thrown together. The 
work is not a system of extempo- 
rized opinions ingeniously spun out 
at the rate of one every evening, 
and left to adjust themselves by the 
mere chance of consistency on due 
intertexture. On the contrary, 
there is evidence of something of 
that patience and slow plenitude of 
prior thought* which characterized 
Reid himself, and gave such solidity 
and durability to his doctrines. 
With a decided bent from the first 
towards this class of inquiries, the 
author seems to have proceeded gra- 
dually and laboriously", investigating 
now one point and now another, 
letting go a train of thought in 
order to resume it again in a better 
connexion and with the impulse of 
accumulated instances and proofs, 
and so, by the natural coagulation 
of his materials, to have at last ar- 
rived at a system, of the main gene- 
ralities of which, and of many of its 
more minute details, he could feel 
sure. Every reader of the book, wo 
should imagine, will recognise the 
author as a man who holds his lead- 
ing principles with a singularly firm 
grasp, ana who has thought thorn 
out* laboriously for himself through 
all those rich complexities of human 
life and action, of which he offers 
,them to others as a competent 
science. The w ork indeed, though 
it shows tho possession by the 
author of a faculty of very acute 
analysis, and also implies an ac- 
quaintance on his part with the spe- 
culations of previous thinkers in tho 
same walk, is less remarkable for 
the * actual specimens of analysis 
which it submits to the reader, and 
for the controversial references to 
other men’s opinions w ith w hich it 
entertains him, than for the dis- 
tinctness with which it propounds 
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conclusions already obtained by the 
author by his own direct observa- 
tions of the miscellaneous facts of 
life, and the abundant detail with 
which these are explained ahd ex- 

S ’ified. The method of the 

is, so far, rather synthetic than 
analytic, rather dognfatic than dia- 
lectic. In this also there is some 
resemblance to Beid, much of the 
richness and freshness of whose 
writings arises from his homely 
habit of propounding his own con- 
clusions together with the facts 
which suggested them, and leaving 
them to make their way ; instead of 
first exhibiting the views of other 
philosophers all round, and then 
learnedly eliciting the truth by dis- 
cussion and analysis. In short, if 
we are not mistaken, here is another 
Scotchman — for that Mr. Bain is a 
Scotchman we make no manner of 
doubt — who has applied himself with 
an original power of thinking to the 
traditional speculations of his coun- 
trymen, and who, making it his bu- 
siness rather to put forth his own 
views as a w hole at first hand, than 
to settle his coincidences and diffe- 
rences with his predecessors, even 
of the Scottish series, will have 
himself to be referred to as furnish- 
ing new matter for comment and 
criticism to others. The book is 
one to attract attention, and to leave 
its mark wherever it is read. 

Our allusion to Beid must not be 
mistaken. It is only in certain ex- 
ternal particulars of method and 
manner that one can allege even a 
general resemblance between the 
present work and the wTitings of 
the father of the Scottish school of 
philosophy. In doctrine, Mr. Bain 
by no means belongs to the school 
of Beid, nor to any a priori school 
whatever. He is distinctly of the 
opposite school — of that school to 
which, in matters of doctrine, Brown 1 
stands more nearly related than 
Beid. In fact, though a Scotch- 
man, his place would seem to be 
among the thorough-going English 
Sensationalists, who carry out 
Locke’s fundamental maxim to its 
extreme modem issues ; an<^ not 
among Transcendentalists of any 
order or denomination. In this 


respect, James Mill is 
tunong previous Scottish 


inkers, 


One with whom he might be 


more immediately associated ; 
though even then the association 
would not imply similarity of 
style or method. There is indeed 
no professed exposition of meta- 
physical faith in Mr. Bain’s work, 
which keeps rigorously to its pur- 
pose as a system of psychology; 
but enough is said incidentally to 
show that the author takes his stand 
on the notion that the foundation 
of all knowledge is experience ; that 
whatever exists in the human mind 
has, and can have, no other origin 
than tho workings of the physical 
organization of man in the midst of 
the conditions in which it is placed. 
On this notion, we say, the author 
evidently takes his stand, as tho 
very basis and postulate of his whole 
system. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that those who find it satisfac- 
tory to class a man before dealing 
witli him, might, with his own con- 
sent, class him among the Sensation- 
alists. At the same time it will be 
found by those who read the book, 
that, if lie is a Sensationalist, he is 
by no means a Sensationalist of the 
old school, but that one of the very 
peculiarities of his work consists in 
its proposing certain important mo- 
difications or corrections of the or- 
dinary theory of Sensationalism, with 
a view' to square it better with tho 
facts it has to ansvrer.and strengthen 
it where it has hitherto been most 
w eak. We will venture to say, also, 
that a very large proportion of the 
matter of the book will be found not 
to depend for its validity on the 
fundamental metaphysical doctrine 
with which it is associated, but to be 
quite reconcileable, as so much in- 
dependent thought and observation 
of a peculiar kind, with any meta- 
physical system w r hatcvcr. Both 
these statements will be made clear 
if we briefly describe tho plan and 
contents of tho book. 

With most recent psychologists, 
Mr. Bain adopts a division of the 
phenomena of mind into three cate- 
gories or genera — the phenomena of 
reeling, sensation or passive suscep- 
tibility ; the phenomenon of volition, 
effort or active impulse, prompted 
by feeling ; and the phenomena of 
thought, cognition or intelligence. 
His definition of mind is, that it has 
these three capacities conjointly, of 
feeling, acting according to feeling, 
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and thinking ;* and he holds that tion, and thought, simultaneously, 
all the infinite variety of mental yet, organically and structurally, dif- 
manifcstations, from the first con- ferent natures may be equipped for 
scious cry of a child up to the com- the three functions in very different 

P osition of an Iliad , are but more or proportions ; and though almost 
583 complex cases of thought, ac- every mental operation capable of 
tion, and feeling, combined in dif- being made an object of distinct 
ferent proportions. There is no- study is a combined result of the 
thing, we have just said, peculiar three functions, each with its po- 
in this : the same identical classifi- tency infinitely exalted by a prior 
cation having been formally adopted course of co-operation with the 
by other recent writers on mental others, yet if we com W trace up every 
science ; while even the old division mental operation by stages, so as to 
of mind into the understanding and see how much of it had its final 
the will, or the intellectual powers root in the sensibility, how much in 
and the active powers, may be easily the active energies, and how much 
made to yield it. Mr. Ham’s merit in the intelligence, we should find 
in connexion with the classification, tho ratio continually varying, 
lies rather in the rigorous way in Here however is the very considera- 
which lie carries it along with him, tion which, while it enhances the 
so as to compel his readers to rea- theoretical value of the threefold 
lize it and attend to it, and in the division of mental phenomena as 
skill with which he has got over the abovo proposed, renders its practical 
difficulty of using it in the arrange- use difficult. Sfceing that scarcely any 
ment of his bflok, and yet proceed- mental operation is either pure feel- 
ing gradually from the more simple ing, pure action, or pure intellection, 
to the more complex considerations but that every feeling involves 
of his science. There is no reader, will and thought, every volition, 
for example, who will not carry feeling and thought, and every 
away from the book a conviction thought, feeling and volition, how 
that, however truly for certain ulti- is the psychologist to apply the 
mate purposes one may think of the division in the arrangement of his 
human mind as an indissoluble work, and yet be true to that prin- 
unity, yet for all ordinary and most ciple of arrangement which postpones 
scientific purposes it will be true to the complex till the simple has been 
regard it as consisting of three clc- disposed of P 

menfs, the proportions of which Mr. Bain has managed the diffi- 
may vary much in different indivi- culty thus: — He divides the feelings 
dual samples — the element of feel- or sensibilities into two orders— the 
ing or sensibility, the element of lower or ruder, or, as one might say, 
impulse or energy, and the element animal sensibilities, which he nai^es, 
of reflection or in telligence. Some- by way of distinction, the sensations ; 
thing of this kind, indeed, is already and the higher or finer, or more 
assumed in common talk, — as when peculiarly human sensibilities, for 
we apply it to the description of w hich he reserves tho namo of 
character, and speak of natures ex- tlw emotions. In like manner, he 
celling in active energy, but deficient divides the active energies or im- 
in sensibility ; or of natures at once pulses into tw'o orders — the sponta- 
energetic and intellectual, but cold • neous muscular activities, and the 
and unimprcssible ; or of natures so-called appetites and animal in- 
sensitive and emotional, without stincts forming one order ; and the 
being intellectual or energetic. But higher and more conscious exercises 
the effect of Mr. Bain’s disqnisi- of volition another. Now, in both 
tions is to show that there is a real these cases, the very distinction 
scientific propriety in such Ian- into higher and lower, means greater 
guage. Iu other words, though all or less amount of interconnexion 
minds are equipped for feeling, ac- w r itli the intelligence. TVhat are 

* A debate might he raised on Mr. Bain’s statement, that consciousness is 
inseparable only from feeling and not from action or thought ; and his consequent 
identification of feeling specially with 1 consciousness,’ and feelings with * conscious 
states.’ * 
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called the sensations or mere ele- 
mentary forms of sensibility, and 
what are called the muscular activi- 
ties, appetites, and instincts, are in 
reality capable of being considered, 
with some degree of success, before 
the intellect, as such, is made an 
object of study ; whereas the emo- 
tions and the higher phenomena 
of volition or active energy could 
hardly be treated at all, except 
after a theory of thought or intel- 
ligence. Hence, a psychologist 
might very reasonably, while keep- 
ing up the theory of his three- 
fold division of mind into the sensi- 
bilities, the activities, and the intel- 
lect, depart from it in practice so 
far as, first, to commence with 
Preliminary Considerations on those 
lower forms of sensibility and animal 
energy which furnish the intellect 
with its first necessary^ mater i al, and 
then to pass successively to the in- 
tellect, l^e emotions , aud the will; 
sometimes anticipating a little, but, 
on the whole, carrying on into eacli 
stage all that lias been accumulated 
in those beyond. This is, accord- 
ingly, the plan which Mr. Bain has 
adopted, except that, for the sake of 
brevity, he has (with some detri- 
ment, we think, to the dual cha- 
racter of this portion of his work) 
abandoned the longer title de- 
scribing the first part, and headed 
it with the single term of The Senses. 
In the present volume, however, 
he overtakes only The Senses and 
The Intellect ; and hence its name. 
In^anotlier volume he is to discuss 
The Emotions and The Will; and the 
two volumes will form, together, his 
system of psychology. 

Mr. Bain has himself indicated in 
his preface what he considers the 
chief peculiarities of his system, so 
far as it is developed in the present 
volume. We quote his words : — 

Conceiving that the time has now 
corae^when many of the striking dis- 
coveries of Physiologists relative to the 
nervous system should find a recognised 
place in the Science of Mind, I have de- 
voted a separate chapter to the Phy- 
siology of the Brain and Nerves. 

In treating of the Senses, besides 
recognising the so-called muscular s 9 ense 
as distinct from the five senses, I have 
thought proper to assign to Movement 
and the feelings of Movement a position 
preceding the Sensations of the senses ; 
and have endeavoured to prove that the 


exercise of active energy originating in 
purely internal impulses, independent of 
the stimulus produced by outward im- 
pressions, is a primary fact of our con- 
stitution. 

Among the Senses, have been here 
enrolled and described with some degree 
of minuteness the feelings connected 
with the various processes of organic 
life, — Digestion, Inspiration, &c. — 
which make up so large a part of indi- 
vidual happiness and misery. 

A systematic plan has been intro- 
duced into the description of the con- 
scious states in general, so as to enable 
them to bo compared and classified 
with more precision than heretofore. 
However imperfect may be the first 
attempt to construct a Natural History 
of the Feelings, upon the basis of a 
uniform descriptive method, the subject 
of mind cannot attain a high scientific 
character until some progress has been 
made towards the accomplishment of 
this object. 

In the department of the Senses, the 
Instincts, or primitive* endowments of 
our mental constitution, are fully con- 
sidered ; and in endeavouring to arrive 
at the original foundation, or first rudi- 
ments, of Volition, a theory of this 
portion of the mind has been suggested. 

In treating of the Intellect, the sub- 
division into faculties is abandoned. 
The exposition proceeds entirely on the 
Laws of Association, which are exem- 
plified with fhinutc detail and followed 
out into a variety of applications. 

Wc cannot do better than use 
these paragraphs from Mr. Bain’s 
own pen, as guiding us to what is 
most important and interesting in 
the contents of the book. 

I. Tiie Preliminary Account 

OF THOSE FARTS OF THE BODILY 
STRUCTURE OF MAN MORE IMME- 
DIATELY CONNECTED WITH THE 

operations of Mind. This chap- 
ter, occupying in all sixty-two pages 
of the volume (pp. i — 62), is ex- 
tremely interesting in itself, as fur- 
nishing perhaps the best resume wc 
have yet had from the hands of a 
psychologist, of all the information 
wc possess on this subject, including 
the discoveries and generalizations of 
tjie most recent anatomists and phy- 
siologists; and it is also interesting 
in connexion with Mr. Bain's book, 
as showing us at the outset where it 
is that he lays the foundation of his 
system. We bavc already said that 
in Mr. Bain's philosophy man is 
regarded as, for all the purposes of 
our knowledge, a certain orgoniza- 
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tion, endowed with such and such 
capacities and sensibilities, and 
placed in the midst of a certain 
ensemble of conditions w T hich act 
upon it, and upon which it acts 
in turn. In this introductory 
chapter, he defines more precisely 
those parts of the organization in 
which mental action is located. 
They are the brain and nerves ; or, 
more correctly, that complex sys- 
tem of interconnected nerve cen- 
tres and nerve cords which (the 
brain being, as it w ere, the great 
central terminus, and the spinal axis 
the main trunk), spreads through 
all parts of the body, like a system 
of telegraphic wires. In every 
mental operation, of any kind, ho 
says, there is a. disturbance, a tre- 
mor, or w hatever we choose to call 
it, among these nerves and nerve 
centres. An influence or force ori- 
ginating in one point or spot is 
propagated to ether points or spots, 
and in every act of such propagation 
of influence there is a waste of 
nervous substance. The physical 
equivalent, therefore, of mental 
action, is * nervous currents;’ and in 
the study of mental action we must 
begin by obtaining as exact a know- 
ledge as we can of the nerves and 
nerve centres, which have the gene- 
ration and transmission of these 
* currents’ for tlieir business, and of 
the laws by w r hich the 4 currents* 
take place. What knowledge wo 
do possess of this kind (very conside- 
rable as regards structure, but very 
imperfect yet as regards function), 
Mr. Bain accordingly lays before 
us, partly in vrell-selected extracts 
from the works of eminent anato- 
mists and physiologists, partly in 
very neat and concise summaries of 
his own. The following is a notable 
passage in which, summing up the 
ideas which the most advanced 
physiology would lead us to enter- 
tain, as to the precise naturo of the 
physical equivalent of mental action, 
he corrects a mistake on this sub- 
ject, running through the language 
of the elder Sensationalists : — • 

It is nevertheless manifest that the 
nervous power is generated from the 
action of the nutriment supplied to the 
body, and is therefore of the class of forces 
having a common origin, and capable of 
being mutually transmitted, — including 
mechanical momentum, heat, electricity, 


magnetism, and chemical decomposition. 
The power that animates the human 
frame and keeps alive the currents of 
the brain, has its origin in the grand 
primal source of revivingpower, the Sun ; 
his influence exerted on w getation builds 
up the structures whose destruction and 
decay within the animal system give 
forth all the energy concerned in main- 
taining the ammal processes. What is 
oalled vitaiitjns not so much a peculiar 
force as a collocation of the forces of in- 
organic matter for the purpose of keeping 
up a living structure. If our means of 
observation and measurement were more 
perfect, we might render account of all 
the nutriment consumed in any animal 
or human being ; we might calculate 
the entire amount of energy evolved in 
the changes that constitute this con- 
sumption, and allow one portion for 
animal heat, another for the processes 
of secretion, a third for the action of the 
heart, lungs, and intestines, a fourth for 
the muscular exertion made within the 
period, a fifth "for the activity of the 
brain, and so on till we had a strict 
balancing of receipt and expenditure. 
The nerve force that is derived from the 
waste of a given amount of food, is 
capable of being transmuted into any 
other force of animal life. Poured into 
the muscles during violent conscious 
effort, it increases their activity; passing 
to the alimentary canal, it aids in the 
force of digestion; in moments of ex- 
citement the power is converted into 
sensible heat ; the same power is found 
capable of yielding true electrical cur- 
rents. The evidence that establishes 
the common basis of mechanical and 
chemical force, heat, and electricity, 
namely, their mutual convertibility and 
common origin, establishes the nerve 
force as a member of the same group. 

The current character of the nerve 
force leads to a considerable departure 
from the common mode of viewing the 
position of the brain as the organ of 
mijjd. We have seen that the cerebrum 
is a mixed mass of grey and white 
matter, — the matter of centres and the 
matter of conduction. Both are re- 
• quired in any act of the brain known to 
us., The smallest cerebral operation in- 
cludes the transmission of an influence 
from one centre to another centre, from 
a centre to an extremity, or the reverse. 
Hence we cannot separate the centres 
from their communicating branches ; 
and if so, we cannot separate the centres 
from the other organs of the body that 
originate or receive nerve stimulus. The 
organ of mind is not the brain by itself ; 
it is the brain, nerves, muscles, and 
organs of sense. 
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It is, therefore, in the present state 
of our knowledge, an entire miscon- 
ception to talk of a stmorium within 
the brain, a sanctum sanctorum , or inner 
chamber, where impressions are poured 
in and stored up to be reproduced in a 
future day. There is no such chamber, 
no such mode of reception of outward 
influence. A stimulus or sensation 
acting on the brain exhales itself in the 
production of n number of transmitted 
currents or influences ; while the stimulus 
is alive, these continue, and when these 
have ceased the impression is exhausted. 
The revival of the impression is tho 
setting on of the currents anew ; such 
currents show themselves in actuating 
the bodily members,— the voice, the 
eyes, the features, — in productive 
action, or in mere expression and ges- 
ture. The currents may have all degrees 
of intensity, from the fury of a death- 
struggle to the languor of a half-sleeping 
reverie, or the fitful flashes of a dream, 
but their nature is still the same. 

We must thus discard for ever the 
notion of the sensorium commune , the 
cerebral closet, as a central seat of mind, 
or receptacle of sensation and imagery. 
We may be very far from comprehending 
the full and exact character of nervo 
force, but the knowledge wc have gained 
is sufficient to destroy the hypothesis 
that has until lately prevailed as to the 
material processes of perception. Though 
we have not attained a final understand- 
ing of thiB obscure and complicated ma- 
chinery, we can at least substitute a 
more exact view for a less ; and such is 
the substitution now demanded of current 
action for tho crude conception of a cen- 
tral receptacle of stored up impressions. 
Our present insight enables us to say 
with great probability, no currents, no 
mind. 

We have no doubt that within tho 
limits of this passage lies the real 
field of battle between Mr. Bain’s 
system and other systems of psy- 
chology constructed on different 
principles. We do not refer to the 
objections likely to be made by c 
foolish persons, to whom all talk 
about ‘nervous currents* and the 
like, in connexion with the human 
mind, may be supposed, in itself, 
to be both novel and disagree- 
able. Such persons have yet to 
qualify themselves for being rea- 
soned with at all, in matters per- 
taining to mental science ; they are 
in the same position relative to 
speculations or this order, as the 
ignorant vulgar were in relation to 
geology at a time when geology* 


was beginning to be a science. We 
allude rather to Mr. Bain’s peers 
and brother psychologists, who are 
likely to receive his work as a con- 
tribution of a new and original 
thinker to the philosophy of the 
human mind. Now, as all know, 
there is a large class of such thinkers, 
including all of tho school in which 
Mr. Bain does not rank himself, 
who, without having any disinclina- 
tion to know about ‘nervous cur- 
rents,’ and their connexion with 
mind, but, on the contrary, having 
a very keen interest in such matters, 
and a desire to seo all such know- 
ledge pushed to the uttermost, are 
yet disposed to refer such know- 
ledge to a science distinct from 
psychology proper, and to keep 
psychology proper clear of it. The 
business of legitimate psychology, 
according to these philosophers, is 
the observation and generalization 
of the facts of consciousness, as 
such ; the science has nothing to do 
with facts, save as they uro pre- 
sented through, or, so to speak, on 
this side of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is, so to speak, a kind of 
aerial platform or chamber, on 
which phenomena appear or through 
which they flash and flit ; it is phe- 
nomena as* they appear there that 
the psychologist is to seize, register, 
and classify ; it is the laws of the 
relations and successions of phe- 
nomena in consciousness, that lie is 
to try to ascertain. The question 
of the genesis of consciousness itself, 
tho study of consciousness in its 
aspect as itself one phenomenon of 
universal nature, the consideration 
of the way in which, out of the com- 
plex world of things, there emerges 
a concurrence of conditions giving 
birth to so astounding and peculiar 
a fact as that of conscious life, — this, 
they admit, is also a great specula- 
tion, wherein both the physiologist 
with his ‘nervous currents,* and 
what light can be got out of 
them, and the metaphysician, pro- 
perly so called, with his illumina- 
tion, a priori, or even his dark lan- 
tern of hypothesis, may most natu- 
rally expatiate. All that they 
desire is, that the science of phe- 
nomena in consciousness shall be 
kept distinct, or distinct in the mean- 
time, from the science cf the phe- 
nomenon, consciousness •, which latter 
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science, involving as it does the* 
absolute validity of the facts of con- 
sciousness, the validity of conscious- 
ness in relation to all that is real in 
existence external to itself, they 
give over to the physiologist and 
the metaphysician conjointly, with 
instructions to each of them to do 
his best, after his own method; and 
with a hint that whichsoever of 
them can manage to kill the other 
or reduce him to slavery, shall be 
master of the field. 

Now, we confess to a strong sym- 
pathy with this mode of thinking. 
We have an unconquerable predilec- 
tion for that theory which, though 
recognising mind or consciousness 
as, from the point of view of the uni- 
versal, a phenomenon as much as any 
other, would yet, for our purposes, 
regard the emergence of this phe- 
nomenon, so all important for us, 
out of the universal world of things, 
as constituting* a great mark or 
epoch drawn athwart that w r orld, 
and separating it (to use a historical 
form of language) into two parts — 
the trans-couscious, and the cis-con- 
seious. However consciousness 
originates, and whatever inquiries, 
physiological or metaphysical, we 
may institute into its origination, 
we have a feeling, as if wc should 
do better, for a long time to come 
at least, in all our disquisitions 
about human nature, asphilosophers, 
by continuing to take mind or con- 
sciousness for granted, as a region 
separated from physical nature by 
such decisive partitions that all its 
henomena are to bo treated as 
elonging to a totally new series. 
At the same time, we see very well 
how Mr. Bain, from his point of 
view, may counter-argue this. The 
notion of drawing a distinction 
between phenomena in conscious- 
ness, and the phenomenon, conscious- 
ness, he might object to as futile. 
What are termed phenomena in 
consciousness, he might argue, arc, 
in reality, only varieties of the phe- 
nomenon, consciousness s there can 
therefore be no proper study of the* 
phenomena of consciousness, apart 
from the study of consciousness as 
a phenomenon! To speculate about 
the genesis of consciousness, once 
for all, and then let consciousness 
loose in the universe, with a general 
charter of privilege for whatever 


shall claim to belong to it, is, he 
might say, an impossible proceed- 
ing. Every individual act or state 
of consciousness has necessarily a 
separate genesis, and to study the 
various phenomena of consciousness 
in their relations to each other, 
means therefore, to study each sepa- 
rate state of consciousness down, it it 
can bo done, to its physical roots ! 
And- so, after all, the sooner physio- 
logy can be connected with psycho- 
logy in any sure manner, the better 
it will be for psychological science l 
Such, we believe, would be Mr. 
Bain’s mode of replying to the psy- 
chologists whose views we have 
tried to represent ; and to argue the 
question back again from their side, 
is more than we shall now attempt. 
It ought to be noted, however, that 
Mr. Bain, though he seeks to root 
psychology in physiology, docs not 
go to the extreme of M. Comte, 
who is for obliterating psychology 
as a separate science altogether, and 
treating it as simply a department 
of general biology or physiology, 
concerned more peculiarly with the 
phenomena of cerebration. Al- 
though Mr. Bain would doubtless 
feel bound to regard the science of 
mind, in the long run, as the 
developed science of ‘nervous cur- 
rents,’ he is yet content at present, 
only to indicate that in his opinion 
the beginnings of the science do lie 
among these ‘currents,* and to offer 
some inductions towards organizing 
these beginnings ; and for the rest 
bo proceeds in a way to which the 
older psychologists could not object, 
readily allowing to consciousness all 
its traditional dignity as a true and 
trustworthy purveyor of facts, which 
it is«the business of the philosopher, 
on this authority alone, to assume 
and generalize. In fairness to Mr. 
Bain, it ought also to be stated, that 
he has doubtless reserved the higher 
questions relating to consciousness 
and the like, for his future volume, 
in which he will treat of intelligence 
as complicated with emotion and 
volition, and so giving birth to the 
more transcendental and extreme 
forms of human thought. He will 
then probably bimselr explain his 
relations to metaphysics, and his 
views of some of the perennial 
metaphysical problems; and it is 
not for a critic of the present volume 
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to be too hasty in anticipating what, 
in the case of such a thinker as Mr. 
Bain, these may turn out to be. 

II. The Natural History of 

THE LOWER FORMS OF HUMAN 

Sensibility and Activity ; or, 
the Doctrine of Movement, 
Sense, and Instinct. — This por- 
tion of Mr. Bain's volume extends 
over 246 pages (pp. 65-3 1 1 ) ; and it is 
impossible, by any general descrip- 
tion, to convey an idea of the wealth 
of material accumulated in it, of the 
skill with which this is arranged, 
or of the quantity of luminous, in- 
genious, and striking thought with 
w hich it is interspersed. Let Mr. 
Bain himself be our guide to the 
points where the greatest novelty 
will be found. 

1. The doctrine of spontaneous or 
self originated movements . — ‘ I have 
thought proper,' say? Mr. Bain, 1 to 
assign to movement and feelings of 
movement a position preceding the 
sensations of the senses ; and have 
endeavoured to prove that the 
exercise of active energy originating 
in purely internal impulses, inde- 
pendent of the stimulus produced 
by outward impressions, is a primary 
fact of our constitution.' Wc be- 
lieve that the innovation thus 
modestly announced by the author, 
will be recognised as one of very 
great importance by all who can 
perceive its consequences . Already, 
as we have seen, in abandoning the 
old figure of the storing of images 
or impressions in a sensorial chamber 
in the brain, and substituting, as a 
more exact description of the accom- 
panying physical incident of all 
mental action, the notion of nervous 
currents running along a system of 
nerves and nerve centres distributed 
through the body, Mr. Bain had 
taken a step in advance of the older 
Sensationalists. But this doctrinq 
of spontaneous activity is a still 
more important modification of the 
theory of Sensationalism as hitherto 
held. The ordinary view of those 
maintaining this theory has been 
that, in all mental action, the initia- 
tive lies without the human organism 
— thftfc impressions are first made 
onjfne nerves at their extremities in 
me various organs or seats of sen- 
sibility; that thence they are con- 
veyed to the nerve centres ; and 
that whatever consequent action 


* comes back from these centres so as 
to appear in the muscles, is nothing 
more than a return current provoked 
by what went in. Mr. Bain, on 
the other hand, thinks there is 
evidence that the nerve centres 
have in themselves a power of origi- 
nating currents, without any stimu- 
lus from without, and that so there 
maybe spontaneous muscular action. 
For the grounds on which he rests 
this conclusion we must refer to the 
volume; but how powerfully the 
conclusion, if correct, must affect 
the philosophy of the Sensationalists, 
must be evident at a glance. No 
longer, if it be admitted, need the 
Sensationalists adhere to the doc- 
trine which has been always felt tp 
be the weakness of their system, that 
man is ivholly the creature of cir- 
cumstances, active only in so far as 
he is acted upon ; on the contrary, 
they may now regard it as sound 
belief that there is in man, as such, 
a fund of primordial energy, flowing, 
or tending to flow*, from w ithin out- 
wards, directed to this or that 
object, it may be, by the stimulus 
of sensation, but welling up inces- 
santly, whether sensation is present 
or not. Such a doctrine once an- 
nounced must necessarily recur fre- 
quently in connexion with the more 
advanced parts of mental science; 
and accordingly it is found recur- 
ring again and again in Mr. Bain’s 
work, always with the effect of 
giving a new turn or modification to 
the speculations with which he 
associates it. One of its most obvious 
applications is to the science of 
character. Though there is a fund 
of primordial energy in all men, it 
may admit of all varieties of greater 
or less in different constitutions. In 
some men, the prevailing current 
may be the inflowing one from the 
senses or outer seats of sensibility 
in contact with the external world 
to the nerve centres ; in others, the 
nerve centres themselved* may be 
prodigiously active, generating 
energy which presses to be dis- 
charged, and in these the direction 
of the currents will rather be from 
within outwards. The following is 
a passage in which Mr. Bain points 
out this application of hisdootrine 

It maybe remarked that sensibility 
and activity do not as a general rule rise 
and fall together ; on the contrary, they 
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often stand in an inverse proportion to 
each other. In comparing different cha- 
racters, or the different states of the same 
individual, we may test the truth of this 
observation. The strong, restless, active 
temperament is not always marked as 
the most sensitive and emotional, but is 
very frequently seen to be the least 
affected by these influences. The ac- 
tivity that seems to sustain itself, costing 
the individual almost no effort, being his 
delight rather than his drudgery, and 
very little altered by the presence or the 
absence of stimulus or ends, is ma- 
nifestly a .constitutional self- prompting 
force ; and such activity may he seen in 
innumerable instances in the living 
world. This feature makes one of the 
fundamental distinctions of character, 
both in individuals and in races ; being 
seen in the restless adventurer, the in- 
defatigable traveller, the devotee of 
business, the incessant meddler in 
affairs ; in the rnau that hates repose 
and despises passive enjoyments. It is 
the pushing energy of Philip of Macedon 
and William the Conqueror. On the 
other hand, sensitive and emotional 
natures, which are to be found abun- 
dantly among men, and still more 
abundantly among women, are not 
active in a corresponding degree, while 
the kind of activity actually displayed 
is plainly seen to result more from some 
stimulus or object than from an innate 
exuberance of action. The activity 
prompted by ends, by something to be 
gained or avoided, is easily distinguished 
from the other by its being closely 
adapted to those ends, and by its ceasing 
when they have b€en accomplished. He 
that labours merely on the stimulus of 
reward, rests when he has acquired a 
competency, and is never confounded 
with the man whose life consists in 
giving vent to a naturally active tem- 
perament, or a superabundance of mus- 
cular and central energy. 

2. Classification and detailed ac - 
count of the senses . — This includes a 
separate account of each group of 
human sensations. The muscular 
sensations, or feelings connected 
with muscle, are considered first ; 
then all the remaining sensations 
of mere organic life, such as those 
connected with the bones and liga- 
ments, those connected with tag 
waste of nerve itself, and those con- 
nected with the processes of cir- 
' culation, respiration, and digestion ; 
while the sensations of the so-called 
five senses are reserved to the last, 
and are then treated with the 
utmost minuteness in the following 
order— taste, smell, touch, hearing, 
vol. mi. no. cccxiv. 


and sight. We do not know that 
our literature contains a more satis- 
factory and exhaustive summary of 
our # knowledge in this important 
department tlian is here presented. 
We can only note, in passing, 
the excellence of Mr. Bain’s method 
of arrangement, depending mainly 
on his thorough and consistent 
application to this part of his 
subject, of a distinction of the 
sensations into higher and lower, 
according to the degree of their 
idea-furnishing power, or recover- 
ability by the intellect. 

3. Doctrine of rudimentary vo- 
lition . — This is in reality a develop- 
ment of the doctrine of spontaneous 
activity alluded to above ; and there 
is perhaps no part of the work in 
which Mr. Barn’s ingenuity as a 
thinker will bo more readily recog- 
nised. Having established it, lie 
thinks, 4 as an important fact of tho 
human system, that our various 
organs are liable to be moved by a 
stimulus flowing out from the ner- 
vous centres in the absence of any 
impressions from without, or any 
antecedent state of feeling what- 
soever,’ he states it as his belief 
thatvolition, when strictly examined, 
will bo found to be a compound 
made up of this fact and 4 something 
else.* What this something else 
is, he explains at some length. 
There are two steps in the explana- 
tion. The first step consists in tho 
distinct onunciation of a principle 
already hinted at — that though 
there is a spontaneous supply of 
energy in the being, independent 
of all sensation, yet it is the property 
of sensation to associate itself with 
the energy thus accumulated and 
prdfesing for discharge, and to deter- 
mine the fact of the discharge. 

4 The centres of speech and song, 
•for example, when fresh and healthy, 
may either overflow so as to com- 
mence action in a purely spon- 
taneous way, or they may remain 
undischarged till irritated by some 
external influence, as, for example, 
the sound of another voice. The 
bird whose morning song has lain 
dormant for a time, flows out again 
at the stimulus of another songster 
just begun.’ In short, it is proved 
by a thousand instances that it is 
a property of feeling to associate 
itself with action, to set action 
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going. But the kind of action 
primarily resulting from this mere 
association of in-coming feeling 
with out-pressing energy, is t not 
what we call volitional action. In 
what, then, does it differ from vo- 
litional action P Precisely in this, 
that it is action in general, random 
action, action all over, action burst- 
ing forth, so to speak, at every pore 
of that part of the organism wnich is 
und£r the control of the excited 
centre. In other words, all that 
feeling does (and it is best seen in the 
ease of the painful feelings) is to 
impel to action of some kind or 
other. In volitional actipn, how- 
ever, it is implied that the action is 
of a specific kind, directed to a par- 
ticular end, and managed from first 
to last by a reference to that end. 
The transmutation of mere feeling- 
prompted action, therefore, into 
volitional action, involves something 
more ; and what that is Mr. Bain 
thus explains : — 

If, at the moment of some acute pain, 
there should accidentally occur a spon- 
taneous movement, and if that move- 
ment sensibly alleviates the pain, then 
it is that the volitional impulse belonging 
to the feeling will show itself. Tile move- 
ment accidentally begun through some 
other influence, will be sustained through 
this influence of the painful emotion. 
In the original situation of things, the 
acute feeling is unable of itself to bring 
on the precise movement that would 
modify the suffering ; there ia no pri- 
mordial link between a state of suftVring 
and a train of alleviating movements. 
But should the proper movement be 
once actually begun, and cause a felt 
diminution of the acute agony, the spur 
that belongs to states of pain would 
suffice to sustain this movement. Once 
assume that the two waves occua to- 
gether in the same cerebral seat — a wave 
of painful emotion, and a wave of spon- 
taneous action tending to subdue the 
pain,-— there would arise an influence 0 
out of the former to sustain and prolong 
the activity of the latter. The emotion 
cannot invite, or suggest, or waken up 
the appropriate action ; nevertheless, the 
appropriate action once there and sen- 
sibly telling upon the irritation, is there- 
upon kept going by the active influence, 
the volitional spur of the irritated con- 
sciousness. In short, if the state of 
pain cannot awaken a dormant action, 
4b present feeling, can at least maintain a 
present action. This, so far as I can 
make out, is the original position of 
things in the matter of volition. It may 


be that the start and the movements 
resulting from an acute smart, may re- 
lieve the smart, but that would not be a 
volition. In volition there are actions 
quite distinct from the manifested move- 
ments due to the emotion itBelf ; these 
other actions rise at first independently 
and spontaneously, and are clutched in 
the embrace of the feeling when the two 
are found to suit one another in the al- 
leviation of pain or the effusion of 
pleasure. 

An example will perhaps place this 
speculation in a clearer light. An infant 
lying in bed has the painful Bensation 
of chillness. This feeling produces the 
usual emotional display, namely, move- 
ments, and perhaps cries and tears. 
Besides these emotional elements there 
is a latent spur of volition, but with 
nothing to lay hold of as yet, owing to 
the disconnected condition of the mental 
arrangements at our birth. The child’s 
spontaneity, however, may bo awake, 
and the pained condition will act so as 
to irritate the spontaneous centres, and 
make their central stimulus flow more 
copiously. In the course of a variety 
of spontaneous movements of arms, legs, 
and body, there occurs an action that 
brings the child in contact with the nurse 
lying beside it ; instantly warmth is felt, 
and this alleviation of the painful feeling 
becomes immediately the stimulus to 
sustain the movement going on at that 
■ moment. That movement, when dis- 
covered, is liept up in preference to the 
others occurring in the course of the 
random spontaneity. 

Possibly some little time may be re- 
quisite in the human infant to develop 
this power of clutching the right move- 
ment when it comes. But the power 
must be an original endowment ; no ex- 
perience could confer such a faculty as 
this. We are driven to assume some 
fundamental mode of connexion between 
the detached elements of feeling and 
movement occurring in the same brain 
at the same moment ; and I know of no 
better way of expressing this primordial 
tendency of the one to embrace the 
other than by saying that, when both 
are present together, the volitional spur 
of the feeling can stimulate the con- 
tinuance of the movement, provided a 
soothing and pleasurable effect is the 
conscious result. 

' By a process of cohesion or acqui- 
sition, which I shall afterwards dwell 
upon, the movement and the feeling be- 
come so linked together, that the feeling 
can at after times waken the movement 
out of dormancy ; this is the state of 
matters in the maturity of volition. 

The theory of volition thus pro- 
pounded may possibly provoke con- 
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troversy $ but it will be time to go 
fully into the discussion when Mr. 
Bain shall have submitted his views 
on the entire subject of volition. 
It is enough at present to point 
attention to this as one of the germs 
of a new psychology which make 
the present volume so interesting. 

III. The Theoey of Thought 
ob Intellect. — At the threshold 
of this important part of his subject, 
Mr. Bain very properly enumerates 
tho general characters by which 
thought or intelligence, as such, is 
distinguished from the two other 
fundamental properties of mind, 
emotion and volition. They are as 
follows : — 

i. The persistence or continuance of 
sensations and other mental states, after 
the withdrawal of the external agent, or 
stimulus, is a notable characteristic of 
the mind, not implied, as it seems to me, 
in the mere fact of consciousness. In 
consequence of this property we are 
enabled to live # a life in ideas, in addition 
to the life in actualities. 

c 2 . The power of recovering, or re- 
viving, under the form of ideas, past or 
extinct sensations and feelings of all 
kinds, without the originals, and by 
mental agencies alone. These mental 
agencies arc not included either in 
Emotion or in Volition, and therefore 
require a place of their o^vn. The two 
properties of continuance and recover- 
ability by mental causes, which are pro- 
bably at bottom the same property, 
make the fundamental and compre- 
hensive distinction of Intellect. 

3. The discrimination of conscious 

states, or the comparing of them one 
with anothor, with sense of agreement 
and difference, belongs to this depart- 
ment of mind. The foct of persistence 
is herein implied, for comparison cannot 
take place unless the traces of the past 
exist along with the present. I have 
already exemplified this power of dis- 
crimination, in speaking of the more in- 
tellectual part of the feelings of move- 
ment and sensations. < 

4. The acquired powers grow out of 
the properties of Intellect, and are not 
involved in Emotion, or in Volition. 

5. Originality, or invention, is sus- 
tained by processes purely intellectual. 
By these processes, the compass of both 
Emotion and Action is enlarged in a 
most remarkable degree. 

6. It is, I believe, a fact that Con- 
sciousness is not indispensable to the 
operations of Intellect. If so, this is a 
broad line of distinction between In- 
tellect and the other regions of mind, 
for Consciousness makes up one of those 


Z ’ons, and is an essential part of the 
ir. 

We are not quifce^ sure that this 
preliminary definition of the oharac- 
teifisties of intellect, as distinct from 
emotion and volition, is sufficiently 
rigorous and analytical for the 
elaborate and truly splendid dis- 
quisitions to which it stands as the 
prologue. What was wanted was 
perhaps not so much an enumeration, 
of certain features conspicuously 
present in intellection as distinct 
from sensation and action, as a re- 
solute declaration of what consti- 
tutes, in the view of the author, the 
fact of intellection itself. The ele- 
ments of such a declaration are 
indeed involved in the passage 
which we have quoted; but we 
hardly think vjith such precision in 
the form of their presentation as 
Mr. Bain cquld easily have given to 
it. For example, the continuance 
of sensations and mental states after 
the withdrawal of tho agent or 
stimulus which first caused them, 
and the recoverability of past men- 
tal states by mental causes, are first 
classed together as forming (pro- 
bably with a real identity between 
the two processes, radically con- 
sidered) the fundamental charac- 
teristics of intellectual operation; 
then, farther, tho discrimination of 
conscious states ono from another, 
the formation of acquired powers, 
and invention, or originality, are 
enumerated as belonging to intel- 
lect, with the additional intimation 
that, in tho opinion of the author, 
these functions are not necessarily 
conscious ; and lastly, on turning to 
the dissertations which follow, it* is 
found that they are, from beginning 
to end, a connected exposition ana 
exemplification of the laws of men- 
tal association. Now, here are all 
the elements; and it seemB to us 
that Mr. Bain might with advantage 
have combined tnem, even at the 
outset, into one all-comprehensive 
generalization as to the nature and 
office of intellect or thought. Why 
not have said, for example, that 
intellect is the faculty of continuing 
mortal states, of recovering mental 
slates, and of effecting associations 
among mental states so continued or 
recovered P Nay, seeing that in the 
following dissertations the power of 
continuing mental states and the 
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power of recovering them are them- 
selves resolved into mere cases of 
the associative tendency or faculty, 
why not have ventured at once 
on the bolder generalization, that 
thought or intellection consists in 
the tendency of mental states to 
form associations one with another P 
Such a preliminary concentration of 
the reader's attention on the process 
of association, as forming, m the 
author's estimate, the one universal 
fact of all thought or intellection, 
would have accorded with the syn- 
thetic method pursued by Mr. Bain ; 
and would have prepared the way 
for those subsequent dissertations 
of which this theory is the text. As 
it is, though Mr. Bain does announce 
that his exposition of the intellect is 
to consist entirely of an exposition 
of the laws of mental association 
. and nothing else, tlje ordinary 
reader, remembering Mr. Bain's 
enumeration of persistence of men- 
tal states, recoverability of mental 
states, discrimination between men- 
tal states, the acquisition of new 
powers, and invention or originality, 
as all belonging to intellect, and 
having no distinct information that 
Mr. Bain considers all these re- 
ducible to association, is somewhat 
puzzled to know why the one expo- 
sition should be so immediately 
substituted for the other. Only as 
he reads does the truth dawn upon 
him. 

But this fault, if it be one (and 
a slight extension of the introductory 
remarks on intellect would easily 
remedy it), is only the fault of an 
imperfect enunciation of the text at 
the outset, possibly because it was 
so familiar to the preacher himself ; 
and the virtue, after all, lies in the 
sermon. We venture to say that 
no one who reads through tne 294 
pages (pp. 315-609) which contain 
Mr. Bain’s exposition of the intel- 
lect, will rise from the task without 
the highest admiration of his powers 
both as a thinker and as a writer. 
Points of difference there will be— 
more especially where the reader, 
if he is of a priori leanings, will 
come into collision with Mr. I$ain 
on the question of the possibility of 
fabricating some of our ideas, such 
as timse of extension or space, cause, 
^tc.fvby any associative process 
-jgfyfedver, Out of the elements fur- 


nished by experience 5 but this will 
not prevent the tribute of respect to 
Mr. Pain’s extraordinary ability in 
the general course of his disquisitions, 
nor will it prevent competent persons 
from appreciating the force of new 
reasoning which Mr. Bain brings in 
aid of the a posteriori theory in 
some of the most disputed cases. 
For ourselves, only remarking in 
passing, that we believe Mr. Bain 
has contrived, by his introduction 
into psychology of the doctrine of 
spontaneous movements (which in 
itself may be interpreted as con- 
stituting an a priori germ in his 
philosophy), to alter very con- 
siderably the state of the controversy 
between the two schools, we will 
content ourselves with more general 
and descriptive references to the 
contents of thiB part of the work. 

Thought or intelligence, according 
to Mr. Bain, consists of a tendency 
inherent in the human* constitution, 
in virtue of which elementary states 
of mind, whether of the sensitive or 
the active order, can be persisted in 
or recovered, and can moreover 
form associations among themselves, 
so as to produce new and more 
complex mental states ; which new 
mental states are again in their 
turn subject to the same conditions 
of durability, recoverability, and 
associability; and so on, ad infi- 
nitum. Or, more briefly (seeing 
that the continuance and recovera- 
bility of mental Btates are themselves 
the effects of association), thought 
or intelligence resolves itself, in his 
system, into the one supreme fact 
of the associability of mental states. 
The thorough exposition of this 
fact, therefore, by means of a syste- 
matic exhibition of the leading ways 
in which mental states do associate 
themselves, forms the complete 

# theory of the intellect. 

A curious speculation, by the 
way, which it may be well to allude 
to before passing to the laws of 
association as enumerated by Mr. 
Bain, is that by which, as in duty 
b6und by his fundamental theory, 
he seeks to root this capacity of 
thought or intelligence, this fact 
of associability, as well as sensation 
and action, among the processes of 
the nervous system. Ifthe physical 
incident of sensation is the trans- 

* mission of a vital current from the 
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nerve extremities to the nerve- 
centres, and if the physical incident 
of action is the transmission of a 
vital current from the nerve centres 
to the nerve extremities, what is the 
physical incident of thought or in- 
telligence P This question Mr. Bain 
answers virtually rather than for- 
mally, by answering it in connexion 
with the two simplest caBes of in- 
tellectual operation — viz., the con- 
tinuance of mental states once 
begun, and their revival or recovery 
after they are over. The physical 
incident of the persistence of a 
mental state, according to Mr. Bain, 
can be nothing else than the pro- 
longation of the first nervous affec- 
tion, whether of the centripetal or 
of the centrifugal order, in the parts 
first affected. And so, in the case 
of a revived, or recovered, or re- 
collected, or imagined mental state, 
the physical incident can be nothing 
else than the setting on of a current 
—a simulated current, it might be 
called — precisely similar to that 
which did occur or which would 
occur, in the case of the primary 
affection, and affecting the same 
parts, though more weakly. Mr. 
Bain reasons at some length in 
behalf of the necessity of substi- 
tuting this mode of conception, 
which alone accords with advanced 
physiology, for the old and exploded 
physiological hypothesis, according 
to which ideas were supposed to be 
stored up in a sensorial chamber of 
the brain, whence they could be 
evoked on proper occasion. The 
following is an extract from his dis- 
cussion of this subject : — 

The idea of a cerebral closet is quite 
incompatible with the real manner of 
the working of nerve. Seeing then that a 
sensation in the first instance diffuses 
nerve currents through the interior of 
the brain outwards to the organs of ex- v 
precision and movement, the persistence 
of that sensation after the outward ex- 
citing cause is withdrawn, can only be 
a continuance of the same diffusive cur- 
rents, perhaps less intense, but not 
otherwise different* The shock 
maining in the ear and the brain after 
the firiiig of artillery must pass through 
the same circles, and act in the same 
way, as during the actual sound. We 
have no reason for believing that in the 
self- sustaining condition the impression 
changes its seat, or passes into some # 
new circles that have the special pro- 
perty of retaining it. Every part actu- 


ated after the shock must have been 
actuated by the shock, only more power- 
fully. With this single difference of 
intensity, the mode of existence of a 
sensation enduring after the fact is es- 
sentially the same as its mode of exist- 
ence during the fact; the same organs 
are occupied, the same ourrent action 
goes on. We see in the continuance of 
the attitude and expression the identioal 
outward appearances ; and these ap- 
pearances are produced by the courae of 

S wer being still by the same routes. 

oreover, the identity in the inward 
mode of consciousness implies that the 
manner of action within the brain is un- 
altered. 

Now if this be the case with im- 
pressions persisting when the cause has 
ceased, what view are we to adopt con- 
cerning impressions reproduced by men- 
tal causes alone, or without the aid of 
the original, as in ordinary recollection 1 
What is the manner of occupation of 
the brain witlf a resuscitated feeling of re' 
sistance, a smell, or a Bound 1 There is 
only one answer so far as 1 can see. 
The renewed feeling occupies the very 
same parts and in the same manner as the 
oi'iginal feeling , and no other parts, nor 
in any other manner that can he assigned . 

I imagine that if our present knowledge 
of the brain had been present to the 
earliest speculators, no other hypothesis 
than this would ever have occurred to 
any one. For where should a past 
feeling be re- embodied if not in the 
same organs ;is the feeling when present ? 
It is only in this way that its identity 
can he preserved ; a feeling differently 
embodied must to all intents and pur- 
poses be a different feeling, unless we 
suppose a duplicate brain on which 
everything past is to be transferred. 
But such duplication has no proof and 
serves no end. 

It is possible, however, to adduce 
facts that set in a still clearer light this 
r%- occupation of the sentient circles 
with recovered impressions and feelings. 
Take first the recovery of feelings of 
energetic action, as when reviving the 
exploits and exertions of yesterday. Xt 
is a notorious circumstance that if there 
be much excitement attending their re- 
collection, it is with difficulty that we 
can prevent ourselves from getting up 
to repeat them. The rush of feeling 
has gone on the old tracks, and seines 
the same muscles, and would go the 
length of actually stimulating them to a 
repetition. A child cannot desoribe 
anything that it was engaged in with- 
out acting it out to the full length that 
the circumstances will permit. A dog 
dreaming sets his feet a-going, and some- 
times barks. The suppression of the full 
stage of perfect resuscitation needs ao« 
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tually an effort of volition, and we are 
often even incapable of the effort. If 
the recollection were carried on in a se- 
parate chamber of the brain, it wquld 
not press in this way upon the bodily 
organs engaged in the actual transaction. 
The truth can only be that the train of 
feeling is re- instated on the same parts 
as first vibrated to the original stimulus, 
and that recollection is merely a repe- 
tition which does not usually go quite 
the same length ; which stops short of 
actual execution. No better example 
could be furnished than the vocal re- 
collections. When we recai the im- 
pression of a word or a sentence, if we 
do not speak it out, we feel the twitter 
of the organs just about to come to that 
point. The articulating parts, — the 
larynx, the tongue, the lips, — are all 
sensibly excited ; a suppressed articu- 
lation is in fact the material of our re- 
collection, the intellectual manifestation, 
the idea of speech. Some persons of 
weak or incontinent nervefe can hardly 
think without muttering — they talk to 
themselves. 

* * * * * 

The general doctrine now contended 
for as to the seat of revived impressions 
is not a barren speculation ; if true, it 
bears important practical inferences. 
In expressing and describing thought 
and the thinking processes, an operation 
of great subtlety essential to our sub- 
ject, the doctrine is of great service ; 
it helps us in some measure to localize 
these processes, and the language that 
might otherwise be deemed figurative 
becomes literal. The imagination of 
visible objects is a process of seeing ; 
the musician’s imagination is hearing ; 
the phantasies of the cook and the 
gourmand tickle the palate ; the fear of 
a whipping aotually makes the skin to 
tingle. 

The identity between actual and re- 
vived feelings shortens our labour by 
enabling us to transfer much of oi^r 
knowledge of the one to the other. The 
properties that we find to hold of sen- 
sation in the actual, we may after a 
certain allowance ascribe to the ideal. 
Thus the qualities of the sense of sight 
in any one person, as, for example, its 
discriminating power, would belong 
likewise to hw visual ideas. The senses 
are in this way a key to the mind. Sen- 
sation is intellect already in act ; it is 
the mere outward manifestation of the 
ideal processes. When the ear or the 
eye discriminates, it has already brought 
mteffigehoe to the test. 

This doctrine has, therefore, impor- 
tant hearings upon the long-disputed 
question as to tw origin of our ideas in 
sense. So fir ss itgoea it appears un- 
favourable to the xtac trine of innate 
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ideas. I do not mean, however, at the 
present stage, to enter into this great 
controversy, although we have been en- 
deavouring, both here and in the pro-- 
vimis Book, to pave the way for dis- 
cussing it afterwards. 

Although it is chiefly in connexion 
with the facts of persistence and 
the revival of mental states that Mr. 
Bain adduces this consideration of 
the physical concomitant of thought, 
it is not difficult to sec how he 
extends it to thought universally 
and in its most complex forms. If 
all mental states, present, continued, 
revived, or imagined, involve ner- 
vous currents, and if thought is the 
associability of mental states, then 
must thought also be, bo far as 
physical investigation is concerned, 
the associability of nervous currents. 
It matters not that physiologists are 
yet unable, and may for thousands 
of years be unable, ljp investigate 
the actual phenomena of such 
associability ; it is enough if the 
fact can be alleged, and if psycho- 
logists, observing the correspondent 
phenomena on the semi-transparent 
dial-plate of consciousness, can 
group them into laws. 

The laws of intellect orassociation, 
as generalized by Mr. Bain, are four 
in number, two simple and two 
complex. We quote them in Mr. 
Bain’s own words : — 

t. The Law of Contiguity, or Adhe- 
sion. — Actions, Sensations, and States 
of Feeling, occurring together or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or 
cohere in such a way that when any one 
of them is presented to the mind, the 
others arc apt to be brought up in idea. 

2. The Law of Similarity . — Present 
Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emo- 
tions, tend to revive their like among 
previous impressions. 

3. The Law of Compound Asso- 
ciation. — Past Actions, Sensations, 
^Thoughts, or Emotions, are recalled more 
easily, when associated either through 
contiguity or similarity, with more than 
one present object or impression. 

4. The Law of Constructive Asso- 
ciation. — By means of Association, the 
mind has the power to form combina- 
tions or aggregates different from any 
that have been presented to it in the 
course of experience. 

Such are the four laws of asso- 
ciation which Mr. Bain offers as tan- 
tamount torn complete theory of the 
intellect, and under whieh~he under- 
takes to include all those phenomena 
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which the older psychologists, such 
as Reid and Stewart, used to dis- 
tribute out among the so-called facul- 
ties of Memory, Judgment, Abstrac- 
tion, Reasoning, &c. The first two 
of the laws, under various names, 
have been familiar to psychologists 
since the time of Aristotle ; some- 
thing corresponding to the other 
two lias also been offered by more 
recent psychologists, though not in 
the same form; and Sir William 
Hamilton, we believe, has organized 
his theory of intellectual operation 
in such a manner as to bring a few 
leading laws of association far into 
the foreground. But among psycho- 
logical works yet published, we do 
not know that there is one in which 
the division of the intellect into 
faculties is so boldly thrown over- 
board, and a generalization of the 
laws of association so boldly insti- 
tuted in its stead, as in this of Mr. 
Bain. Of cohrse, even according to 
his system, the words memory, 
judgment, reasoning, <fcc., may last; 
but they will last only as convenient 
names under which to classify cer- 
tain cases or processes of association. 
It may be observed also, that among 
the laws of association, Mr. Bain 
gives no place to that of associa- 
tion by contrast, w^iich figures 
so largely in some psychological 
systems. The reason is, that he 
resolves tills law into the others. 

Whether Mr. Bain has succeeded 
in his attempt to reduce all intellec- 
tual phenomena into mere cases, 
more or less complex, of his four 
laws of association, and whether 
therefore his exposition of these 
laws will stand as equivalent to a 
complete theory of the intellect, 
can only be decided by those who 
will take the pains to go over the 
exposition critically, with the ex- 
press intention of coming to a deci-* 
sion on this very point. There are, 
it appear to us, two plans, which, 
with a view to such a decision, the 
critic might adopt* If he has been 
accustomed to the older pay cholqgy 
of Reid, Stewart, and others, accor- 
ding to whom the intellect has 
always been viewed as a congeries 
of distinct faculties, umjprthe names 
of memory, abstraction, judgment, 
reasoning, &c., he may make it his 
object to ascertain how for Mr. # 
Bain has provided, under his system, 


exact and sufficient equivalents for 
the mental processes designated by 
these venerable names. In any 
suck investigation, considerable 
assiStance will be derived from the 
index to Mr. Bain's volume, in 
which, as if expecting such a trial, 
he has taken care to introduce the 
terms, memory , judgment , &c., as 
terms of the older psychology, and 
to indicate those pages in hiB expo- 
sition of the associative laws, in 
which he considers ho has furnished 
the full equivalents. The reader 
however may prefer to go through 
the exposition in detail, without any 
such formal comparison of Mr. 
Bain’s system with that of Reid 
and Stewart, and may sunply make 
it his object, as he goes along, to 
see whether he can start any in- 
stance of intellectual operation 
which wouljj elude Mr. Bain’s laws 
of association, and so invalidate 
their claims to be regarded as an 
exhaustive account of the human in- 
tellect. We have already intimated 
on what points an inquirer proceed- 
ing on this method will bo most apt 
to fasten. We will only say, in ad- 
dition, that so widely does Mr. Bain 
range in this part of his volurile, so 
willing docs lie seem to be to test 
his laws of association by any in- 
stances, however difficult, that can 
be produced to try their competency, 
so earnestly does he seem to solicit 
the application of these lavra to 
actual examples culled from every 
department of intellectual exercise, 
that, excepting always those points 
where the dispute between a priori 
and a posteriori comes in), we be- 
lieve no reader will be able to tax 
him with haste, with suppression, or 
tfitk want of courage m his expo- 
sition. The impression, indeed, 
after reading this part of his volume, 
is that, should any critic, indisposed 
to systematic psychology in general, 
venture afresh in connexion with 
this attempt at such a science, on 
the old and off-hand criticism so 
often used in such cases — ' There 
are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’ the author is the very 
man to reply on the spot, by 
requesting to have one of those 
things named. Certainly the amy 
of things which he does include in 
his philosophy, with a view to their 
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scientific explanation, shows no dis- 
position on his part to ignore any. 
Habits, ideas, mental characteristics 
and idiosyncracies $ the various 
inodes of human genius as shown in 
art, science, literature, mechanical 
invention, and practical life; the 
genius of the poet, the genius of the 
orator, the genius of the engineer, 
the genius of the statesman, the 
genius of the painter or musician, 
the learning of the scholar, the craft 
of the artisan ; whatever, in short, 
we are accustomed to think of as an 
individual intellectual act, or as a 
series or combination of such — all 
are duly brought into notice by 
Mr. Bain, and exhibited by him as 
having their origin either in the co- 
hesion of sensations and actions, 
emotions and volitions, one with 
another, on and on; or in the sugges- 
tion of similarity operating among 
sensations and actions, emotions and 
volitions, and previously acquired 
ideas, and binding them together in 
new and ever new identities ; or in 
those associative 'processes of still 
higher potency which he distin- 
guishes by the names of compound 
association and constructive associa- 
tion. Were this portion of the 
volume remarkable lor nothing else, 
it would be sufficiently remarkable 
for the amount of various know- 
ledge and information which it ex- 
hibits, and for the masterly manner 
in which the author draws upon his 
knowledge and information Tor the 
illustration of his doctrines. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. John 
Mill's Logic, we do not know any 
other English work of an abstract 
nature in which that first and most 


important art in expository writing 
--the art of interesting exemplifica- 
tion— is carried to nearly the same 
extent. By way of one specimen, 
let us quote a passage in which, 
after expounding his Law of Simi- 
larity, and showing its action in 
simpler instances, the author ven- 
tures to hint how, with this law in 
our hands, we may go on to investi- 
gate even such a phenomenon as the 
intellect of Newton in the act of its 


To cite the greatest example that the 
,;*|gfitoiy of soience contains, the dis- 
covery of universal gravitation, or the 
identifying the fall of heavy bodies on 
the earth with the attraction between 
the sun and the planets ; this was a 


pure stroke of similarity, prepared by 
previous contemplation of the two facts- 
apart. Newton had for years been 
studying the planetary motions: by the 
application of the doctrines of the compo- 
sition and resolution of forces to the 
planetary movements he had found that 
there were two actions at work in the 
case of each planet, that one of these 
actions was in the direction of the sun, 
and the other in the direction of the 
planet’s movement at each instant — that 
the effect of the first, acting alone, would 
be to draw the body to the sun, and the 
effect of the second, acting alone, would 
be to make it fly off at a tangent, or in 
a straight line through space. By thin 
process of decomposition he had reduced 
the question to a much simpler state ; 
he had in fact prepared the phenomenon 
of planetary motion for comparison with 
other movements already understood. 
This operation of analysis waB itself a re- 
markable effort of intellect ; no other 
man of that time showed the capability 
of handling the heavenly motions with 
such a daring familiarity — of intruding 
into their spheres the calculations of a 
terrestrial mechanics. This preparatory 
'operation was perhaps a greater feat of 
intellect than the flash that followed it ; 
indeed the perception of identity could 
not be long delayed after such a clearing 
of the way. He had familiarized him- 
self, as the result of this mechanical re- 
solution of tli^ forces at work, with tlio 
existence of an attractive force in the 
sun, which acted on all the bodies of the 
system, and he had discovered by a 
further effort of calculation that this 
force varied inversely as the square of 
the distance. As yet the phenomenon 
of solar attraction stood solitary in his 
mind, hut it stood out as a remarkably 
clear and definite conception, so definite 
and clear that if ever he came to en- 
counter any other phenomenon of the 
same nature, the two would in all pro- 
bability flash together on his mind. 
Such was the preparation on the one 
side, the shaping of one of the two in- 
dividual phenomena destined to become 
•one. Then as to the other member. He 
had been familiarized with the falling of 
bodies from his infancy, like everybody 
else; and the impression that it had 
made for a length of time was as super- 
ficial as it had been in the minds of his 
brethren of mankind* It was to him as 
to them a phenomenon of sensible 
weight, hurts, breakage ; it rendered 
necessaiy supports and resistance. This 
was the view^naturally impressed upon 
his mind, ana in this encumbered con- 
dition am identity with the pure and 
grand approach of the distant planets 
Howards the sun, while yet held at dis- 
tance from him, was not to be looked' 
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for even in the mind of Newton, whose 
identifying reach was doubtless of the 
first order. He had been for a length 
of time in possession of the prepared 
idea of solar force, without its ever 
bringing to his mind for comparison the 
familiar fact of a body falling to tho. 
earth. It was obviously necessary that 
some preparatory operation should take 
place upon this notion likewise ; some 
contemplation that would partially clear 
it of the accompaniments of mere smash, 
breakage, weight, support, &c., and 
hold it up in its purest form of a general 
movement of all free bodies towards the 
earth’s surfaoe, or rather in the direction 
of the earth’s centre. Here too there 
was need of an analytic or disentangling 
procedure, an operation very distasteful 
and repulsive to the common mind, and 
stamping the scientific character upon 
any intellect that is at home in it. At 
what time Newton laid his analytic grasp 
upon this ancient experience of our race 
we may not now be able precisely to 
determine ; it yay have been the com* 
monly recounted incident of the fall of 
the apple that set his mind to work, or 
it may have come round in the course 
of his studies of terrestrial phenomena. 
But I cannot help supposing that when 
the phenomenon was once taken to task 
in the way he had already been accus- 
tomed to deal with such things, he would 
very soon identify and eliminate the 
main fact from all the confusing circum- 
stantials, and see in it an instance of the 
motion of one body towards another by 
virtue of some inherent power in the at- 
tracting over the attracted mass. This 
eliminating generalization would present 
the case pure and prepared to his mind, 
as the other had already been by a pre- 
vious operation ; and then came the flash 
of identification, and with it the sublime 
discovery that brought heaven down to 
earth, and made a common force prevail 
throughout the solar system. Not less to 
bis honour than the discovery itself was 
bis reserving the announcement until 
such time as the proof was rendered 
complete by the arrival of an accurate 
estimate of the magnitude of the earth, 
which was a necessary datum in the 
verifying the operation. 

This great stretch of identification, 
perhaps the widest leap that the intellect 
of man baa had the opportunity of 
achieving, not only illustrates the ment&l 
attraction of similarity, it also presents 
in relief the preparation of the mind for 
bringing on the flash. We see the ne- 
cessity there was for a powerful mathe- 
matical faculty to seize the laws Of the 
composition and resolution . of forces, 
and apply them to the complicated case 
of elliptic motion ; in this application 
Newton already made a step beyond 


any mathematician of the age. We ob- 
serve in the next place the intense hold 
that the mathematical aspect of the phe- 
nomena took on his mind, how he could 
set aside or conquer all the other aspects 
so much more imposing in Hie popular 
eye, and which bad led to quite different 
hypotheses of the cause of the celestial 
movements. This characteristic shines 
remarkably through all the scientific 
writings of Newton j however fascinating 
a phenomenon maybe, he has always 
his mind ready to seize it with the ma- 
thematical pincers, and regard it in that 
view alone. His mode of dealing with 
the subject of Light ib an instance no less 
striking than the one we have been now 
setting forth. There was in him either 
an absolute indifference to all the popular 
and poetic aspects of an appearance, or 
a preference for the scientific side strong 
enough to set all these aside. The ex- 
ample he set of uncompromising ad- 
herence to the relations of number and 
measured fordo was probably *ho most 
influential result of liis genius at a time 
when physical science was as yet lin- 
eman cipated from tho trammels of a 
half- poetic style of theorising. The 
purification and regeneration of the 
scientific method was quite as much 
owing to the example of Newton as to 
the rhetorical enforcements of Bacon. 
The human intellect was hraded by 
dwelling in his atmosphere, and his 
avatar was the foremost circumstance 
in giving a superior stamp to the career 
of thought in the eighteenth century. 

We have said enough, and quoted 
enough, we think, to show that the 
work before us is one of no ordinary 
character ; and that in virtue of it 
the author is entitled to take his 
place, not only as a new psychologist 
or metaphysician, of tne Scottish 
series, distinguished from his prede- 
cessors of that series by important 
peculiarities, both of doctnne and 
method, but also generally as a 
thinker whom the best scientific 
i minds of the time may well welcome 
into their company, whether they 
do so as friends or as antagonists of 
his main principles. The style of 
the work, it may be proper to add, 
is calculated in every respect to do 
justice to its deeper merits. Its 
chief characteristic is an easy and 
unpretending perspicuity, sometimes 
varied into a kind of pleasant home- 
liness . N ofc unfrequently , how ever,, 
in passages of importance, where the 
author has occasion to illustrate his 
• meaning by references to lhatters of 
high interest, the language acquires 
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a certain strength and body, a 
certain eloquence of tone, and a 
certain degree of poetic richness. 
Occasionally also a kind of quaint 
humour or vein of sarcasm is dis- 
cernible, mingling with the author’s 
thoughts, and breaking out in his 
allusions and expressions. Tho$e, 
however, who are fond* of trying to 
discover the personal character of 
an author underneath his writings, 
will not find much of this or of any 
other kind on which to fasten, so os 


to try their powers of inference. 
The author has wonderfully well 
kept up throughout the grave tem- 
per of the unimpassioned expositor. 
The elements both of feeling and of 
active energy .are kept well under 
control ; and though now and then, 
as we have said, a twitch of humour 
or of something else seems to flit 
across the face, the expression 
habitual to it seems to be that of 
calm and placid intelligence. 

D. M. 


OLD KINGS. 

In Two Paets. 


Pabt I. 

Poeuit sAnulum in manu*ejus, annulum honoris tituhim, libertatis insigne pignus, 
signaculum fidei, arrham ccelestium nuptiarum. — Pet. Chfijolog. 


TVTO minute objects of virtu , except 
perhaps gems, present them- 
selves so olten to the tourist’s notice 
in Italy, as engraved stones, set, or 
ready For setting, in rings. One in- 
teresting peculiarity with regard to 
these relics is, the perfect preserva- 
tion in which they occur ; other aud 
larger antiquities bear on their face 
the impress of Time’s corroding 
touch: the crumbling brick-work 
of baths, walls, and broken-backed 
aqueducts ; the columns clamped 
with iron, the arch of triumph in 
decay, cased for protection in new 
masonry against farther mischief, 
attest on all sides his victory over 
the labours of the architect ; while 
whole galleries of shattered statuary 
— here of headless, limbless forms, 
yclept torsos ; or of whole heroes 
reduced to one colossal foot, ex 
pede Hercules — there of a long 
vista of busts, indebted in almost 
every case to the modern nose- 
maker for the restoration of that 
important feature, bear witness that 
he haB boen no less injurious to 
those of the sculptor. The engraver, 
however, is more fortunate ; all his 
j)igmy figures have successfully re- 
sisted the damages sustained '•by 
those in marble and bronze, con- 
tinue to this day as perfect in their 
finish and with as fine a polish as 
when eighteen centuries ago they 
first issued from the studios of 


Dioscorides and his pupils, ena- 
bling each of us to realize ,in these 
time-honoured works the boast of 
Horace, exegi monumentum cere 
perennius. Engraved stones turn 
up in abundance everywhere 
— in public museums, in the ca- 
binets of monied collectors, in the 
refuse drawer of the working jewel- 
lers, in the cracked gallipot of" the 
village pharmacesta, in the mole- 
skin purse of the bronzed contadino, 
in the pack of the itinerant dealer, 
within the wires of the money- 
changer’s window padlocked with 
notes and gold coins, or stowed 
away in a strong box under the bed 
of some coenobite frate , who wears 
the key of it night and day round 
his neck. 

In the great majority of cases, 
these stones are partially, if not 
wholly, antiques ; that is to say, the 
• stones are very generally ancient, 
as the time-worn surface on the ob- 
verse sufficiently indicates, often to 
the naked eye, but always' with the 
aid of a lens ; but the antiquity of 
the engraving must be scanned move 
carefully, seeing that cutting and 
preparing the stqpe by the jpolitor 
is not necessarily sy nchroiioiis with 
the engraving. When this is not 
very bad, nor superlatively good 
(the one extreme being, in these 
, (' generate days, unattainable, the 
other not worth forging), it may 
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turn out on close inspection to be ineffably bad, stumble on a trovvade 
either altogether modern, or else an that would amply repay him for the 
unfinished antique ritocato , touched time and eyesight expended over the 

by the hand of a living artist, who, rest. • 

if he understands his trade, on offer- Ah, we well remember those lin- 
ing it to your Eccellenza for sale, will frequent moments of pleasure when 
modestly disclaim any share in the our weary eye, exhausted by a whol6 
merit of a work, plainly — as he is long morning’s session over such 
liirnself assured, and would fain relics, has suddenly lighted upon a 
have you believe— of the times of Greek gem — true Greek to the very 
Alexander or Augustus. Of such core, — which, on being submitted 
intaglios as are bond fide antiques, to the lens, has fully justified the 
the merit of the engraving varies decision already formed of it at the 
exceedingly, ranging from the very first glance ; some head, perchance, 
highest standard of first-rate Greek of Jove, or an Indian Bacchus, 
excellence, down to productions so most elaborately finished, and per- 
mcan as not only to have no artistic fectly beautiful in every detail ; or 
worth, but even to tax and some- a nude water-nymph, glowing, as 
times baffle the ingenuity of the she rises in all her charms from the 
counoisseur to guess w hat may be bath, through the ruddy light of an 
intended by the indistinct sketch. Oriental cornelian ; or, it may be. 
In examining for the first time some scene before the w alls of Troy, 
(which is seldom the collector’s for- in which the *gods, and heroes like 
tune) a handful of engraved stones, gods, are matched ; w'hcro horses 
the certainty is that niuo out of ten champ, shadowy spears cross, and 
of the lot will be mere rubbish, abor- chariots whirl ; or w here Achilles, 
tive attempts to deliueato animal dragging Hector by the helmet, 

and other forms; so rudely outlined scowls askance, and looks terrible, 

as to make the examiner wish that all within the area of a few lines’ 
the scratchcr thereof had followed diameter.* 

the practice of those primaeval The soil of Italy quite teems 
painters mentioned by jElian, w ho, in places with old ring-stones; 
to prevent all possibilityof mistake, and at Rome especially, the daily 
would wisely write under each pro- relays of fresh truffles from the 
duction, 4 This is a cow T , here is a Nurcian hills is not more constant 
horse, a wolf, a tree,’ &c. ; a sprink- during the season, than all the year 

ling of others, much more merito- round the supply of these never- 

rious than these, and yet far enough failing 4 pietri antichi.’ So brisk, 

removed from good, might, espe- indeed, and flourishing is the com- 
cially if the stones themselves are mcrce in these small valuables, and 
pretty, perhaps be selected for fur- so large the quantity collected and 
ther consideration. And in some exhibited for sale, that the amateur, 
such handful, once or twice in ten familiarized with the profusion, 
years, he might, among much that soon ceases to view the relation of 
was mediocre, and more that was the^threc bushelsf of gemmed rings, 

* The wonder is that all this microscopic excellence was executed (if the pre- 
vailing opinion be the true one) without lens or any aid to the eye beyond the 
occasional interposition of an emerald, or green glass, to refresh the vision. This 
however Natter doubts, and as no man ever came nearer than he did to the beau 
ideal of Greek engraving; his opinion deserves great respect. He says, 4 As the 
art of gem engraving is far too difficult for a young hand to attain sudden pro- 
ficiency in it, and as the period of youth must needs be passed in learning, 
essaying, reconstructing, modifying, spd making slow progress towards perfection, 
the eye-sight must needs begin to fail before the artist becomes a master of his 
art.’ Whence he infers, 4 Qu’il y a beau coup d ’apparent: que les anciens artistes 
ont eu recours cominenous, h quclque lunette pour supplier h ce defaut et faciliter 
leur travail.’ | 

t According to Livy's relation, * One bushel,’ Either admission however would 
serve to prove the immense number of rings worn at Rome as early as the first 
Funic war. The word 4 annularius,’ or ring-maker, by which the ancient jeweller 
was designated, points also to the prevalency of the fashion of wearing rings at 
Rome. 
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gleaned by the one-eyed Cartha- 
ginian general from off the fatal 
field of Cannae, as an extravagant 
myth, and considers it a sober 
historic statement by no means un- 
worthy of credit. 

The love of the Homans for rings 
dates nearly from the foundation of 
their city, as the gemmed fingers of 
the statues of the two immediate 
successors of Romulus, Nurna and 
Servius Tullius, cited by Pliny, suf- 
ficiently attest. Their use was also 
familiar to the surrounding nations. 
Etruria lias left large legacies of 
rings, which have been disinterred 
at various times with her other 
jewelleries, showing the addiction of 
this state to that particular finger 
$jear. The Sabines, too, as we learn 
from Livy, were distinguished, even 
from the infancy of Rome, for the 
size and beauty of thfeir rings ; and 
so, no doubt, were all the other sur- 
rounding states which successively 
engaged her arms. Of our own 


ancestors, we have the testimony of 
Julius Caisar that they wore dark 
iron rings, which he mistook for 
the currency of the realm. 

In Greece* the addiction to this 
gewgaw was as great as in Rome ; 
and if we go still further back 
among the nations from whom both 
Greeks and Romans derived the 
ornament, we Bhall find, from sources 
alike sacred and profane, ample 
evidence that rings were in general 
wear from the remotest ages.f That 
the early Persians wore them we 
know ; for Ahasuerus gives one into 
the hands of Esther; and Alexander, 
after conquering Darius, is reported 
to have sealed his first acts with that 
monarch's ring. Of the Babylonians, 
Herodotus states that every man 
had his signet; ./Elian, that the 
Afrio Cyrenians were fond of them, 
and that the most economic of the 
people carried very .valuable ones; 
the Ethiopians, barbarians who 
clothed their bodies in panther and 


* Though there is abundant evidence to prove man’s passion for rings 
from the earliest period of his known history, and Pliny therefore wrong in 
asserting that the Greeks of Homer's day knew nothing about them, it is neverthe- 
less remarkable that this poet does not once mention or even allude to rings in either 
of hia epics, and the rather that occasions when we might have expected such 
reference are of not unfrequent occurrence. Pope indeed, in his translation, makes 
Pnetus send Bellerophon to his uncle with * sealed tablets' : — 

* To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 

With tablets sealed, that told his dire intent.’ 

And Plutarch also to the same purpose says, * Bellerophon, when he carried letters 
ordering his destruction, did not unseal them, but forbore touching the king’s 
despatches with the same continence as he had refrained from injuring his bed, for 
curiosity is an incontinence as well as adultery.’ But neither author is borne out 
by the original passage. It is moreover to be observed that, in rehearsing the 
trinkets of beaux, belles, and goddesses, Homer enumerates clasps, bracelets, 
gold studs, and car-rings, but omits all mention of finger-rings. Nor again, when 
Paris and Menelaus cast lots into Hector’s helmet, are rings — annuli ad sortes 
— alluded to, though, had they possessed them, they would have been the appropriate 
pledges. Nor finally in wardrobes Whose valuable contents are occasionally exposed 
to view, does he ever speak of 4 unsealing’ the chests that contained them. Yet 
we learn from Eritlieus, that one Greek Trojan hero at least — Ulysses — certainly 
carried a ring, with a dolphin for device, similar to that upon his shield. His 
motive for adopting this emblem we give in French, from Ainylot’s translation of 
Plutarch, as it concerns T 4 l 4 maque, fils d f Vlysst, always read m that language : — 
* lelemaque estoit encores bien jeune, tomb s en un endroict de la mer ote l’eau 
eBtoit fort profonde, et feut saulul par le moyen de quelques daulphins qui le 
receurent en tombant et le porterent hors de l’eau parquoi le pere depuis pour en 
rendre grace et honorer cett animal fait graver 1’image d’un dauphin dedans le 
chaton de l’anneau dont il scelloit et le porta pour ornement h son escu.’ — 
Amylot^ 1584. 

t The taste for rings has gone on, still continues, and wifi probably do so to 
the end of time. Even during the dark ages it is certain that many of the noblest 
engraved genus were, on the mere traditional authority of their excellence, stuck 
into church walls, and about the serines of saints, as costly offerings for vowb per- 
formed ; and from some such motive, rather than from any actual knowledge of 
their excellence, Pepin sealed with an antique Indian Bacchus, and Charlemagne with 
' a Jupiter Serapis. 
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lion-skins, used the same stones 
that tipped their arrows for making 
annular seals.* * * § Rings were worn 
by the patriarchs : Judah, as we 
read in Genesis, gave his to Tamar; 
Joseph received one from Pharaoh ; 
and later, we can scarcely doubt 
they would form part of tne spoil 
which enriched tne people wnen 
they made their final exodus from 
Egypt. In what favour the Egyp- 
tians held rings, might have been 
safelv inferred from the profuse 
display of them on the fingerB of 
painted figures adorning sarcopha- 
gus lids, even had no splendid 
specimens (some as early as the 
times of Ositarsin and Thothmes 
III., who were contemporaries with 
Joseph and Moses) been found to con- 
firm and to illustrate such pictorial 
evidence; authenticated portraits of 
some of the Parthian and Sassan- 
drian kings (as established by M. 
Silvcstre de &icy) occur in rings 
made of cornelian and amethyst; 
and ‘ in the Townley Collection of 
gems there are emeralds and bits 
of lapis lazuli engraved with 
figures precisely similar to those in 
the grottoes of Sallecette, near 
Bombay, and in the Isle of Ele- 
phanta, equalling the very best 
Egyptian workmanship* and evi- 


dently of very remote anti- 
quity.'f 

It is said in one of the early 
chapters of Exodus, that * Bezaleel 
was filled with wisdom of heart, to 
work all manner of work with the 
graver, as well as to devise cunning 
work in gold and silver and brass, J 
and in cutting of stones to set 
them ;* so that the art of engraving 
and mounting stones for the finger 
seems to have been one of the very 
earliest practised, and the love of 
rings as wide-spread, and almost as 
old, as the world itself ; for few are 
those places which the flaming 
Torcher circles in his ring , where 
he has not found the inhabitants in 
possession of theirs. We shall pro- 
ceed anon to consider what may have 
been the determining motive with 
the world at large for adopting 
rings; but beforehand we would 
say a few vrords on the trinkets 
themselves — their ancient names, 
their various forms, the devices 
they display, and the different sub- 
stances of which they are com- 
posed. 

With regard to the first, Licctus 
lias taken the trouble of collect- 
ing together from authentic sources 
the following list: annulus, § aneU 
lus, circulus, orhiculus , digit alius, || 


* Herodotus. + Millin. 

X By this passage it would further appear, that the several arts of cutting and 
preparing a stone, engraving and mounting it, which formed in after times three 
separate trades, were united in the person of Bezaleel ; the engraving on metals and 
stones are both attributed to him, but which came first, or whether the two arts 

were synchronous, does not appear. Of the very early engraving on metal, 
Herodotus gives a very interesting illustration. When Aristagorus visits Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta (b.c. 700), with a view to excite him to take up arms against 
Darius, he brings with him an atlas engraved in bronze — ^dXfccov irivaica Iv r<£ y?;g 
(ittcloiic mp'iodoQ iverirgijro Kai OuKaaaa ri waaa sal irora^oi iravres — in which 
he exhibits all the Stathmoi or stations where the army might halt ^n its three 
months 1 march to Susa. Of engraving on glase we shall speak when we treat more 
particularly of gems. 

§ Annulus, the commonest designation, was named from annus, tlio year, which 
rolls round 011 itself — # 

' Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus,’ 
whence it is represented hieroglyphically by a snake swallowing its own tail. 

II But not digitate nor digitus, which however have both been so misinter- 
preted. The first of these words corresponds evidently to the Italian ditale, or 
thimble : — 

‘Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam’s first green breeches.’ — Rudib. 

Here it is asked, by curious commentators, to whom it would bo. difficult to reply, 
why, as our first parents had unquestionably needles and thread to sew , should it 
be thought unlikely that they also invented, for the protection of their fingers, those 
thimbles which are everywhere associated and sold with them ? As to the second 
Word, digitus, it never means anything else but finger. The passage in Plautus, 
digitos in manibus non habet, supposed to countenance anqther meaning, has, rjghtly 
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symbolum* cingulum , vinculum , bulk of the pagan world were diffe- 
wngulum , unguinum , condulum, con - rently minded, and did not scruple 
dalium ; to which list others also to wear any divinity they might 
might be added, as afaubovg, KptKos, take a fancy to, or wish to take a 
and sigillum. f * fancy to them. A vast number of 

The objects represented on these cornelian and other engraved divi- 
sigils are almost endless : origi- nities, continually found in excava- 
nally the natural world furnished tions, and sometimes in the track of 
them, and when that was exhausted, the plough, amply attest this ; nor are 
the boundless regions of mythology there wanting recorded instances of 
and romance were had recourse to. ancient notabilities who w ere wont 
At first it was considered indecorous thus to bedizen their lingers; not 
by some to have the image of a god always, it w ould seem, for the mere 
to play with and turn listlessly vanity of display, but sometimes for 
around tbe finger, to expose to im- the recovery of health ; sometimes, 
proper company, or to take into like Pliilocles in Lucian, to raise 
immodest haunts. On such grounds demons. Julius Csesar, a hero of 
it was that JPythagoras forbade his more gallantry than Diomede, § de- 
disciples the use ofrings with sacred corated himself w r ith a Venus in 
designs ; and that Numa, though, as gemma, in consideration of her 
we have said, personally fond of having made him a jolt g argon (on 
them, made this particular class the avros rl a >pg$ an avrrjs ctve). Nero 
subject of a prohibitory enactment ; wore a ring given him by his in- 
Plutarch accordingly declares, in famous favourite Sporus, with tho 
words which forcibly remind us of rape of Proserpine for subject. King 
St. Paul, that to wear rings thus Pyrrhus had an agate, sui generis , 
figured can never be to honour the which spontaneously displayed the 
gods, seeing they .are of a spiritual Nine Muse3 with their insignia, and 
nature, ana can only be approached Apollo with his liarp. 
and apprehended spiritually. J But As regards the relative frequency 
while some thought thus, the great in which the Olympic divinities are 

explained, no such leaning. 'Why/ asks one of a neighbour, on seeing some 
effeminately-dressed character pass by, ' why is he so costumed ?’ ' Because he has 
no rings on his fingers/ Bay some interpreters, missing c the sarcasm of the words, 
and assigning an unauthorized sense to digit os. ' Because/ says Longus, pre- 
serving the pleasantry of the passage, and giving the common, which is the right 
interpretation, to digitos, ' because he has hands without fingers, to be sure ! and 
so is obliged to fasten them into his ears.’ 

* Symbol wm {(TvpfioXov) which is of more modem origin than unguium 
(baKTvXiov), was tfie name for the seal ring given by each member of a feast to 
the traiteur who was to provide it, pledging himself thereby to pay his share in the 
reckoning. Terence alludes to this practice, where he says, * Heri aliquot adoles- 
centuli coieraus in Piraeo in hunc diem ut de symbolis essemus.' Hence the bye- 
word for one who could not pay for his supper, ‘ ne symbolum quidem habet/ ‘ he 
is not worth a tester.’ 

+ As all rings were originally seal rings, sigillum, from sigillare, to seal, and 
tn^payiafia from eippayifciv, which h the Greek equivalent, were almost as familiar 
designations for rings as the word annulus itself. Sigillum however did not always 
signify a ring ; in its primary acceptation it designated certain little figures, very 
similar to those at present borne about on the heads of the Italian image-boys, 
which, in their perilous progress through the streets, Beem always, as they look 
down upon the bustling, hustling crowd, to beseech it, in words borrowed from one 
of their Latin predecessors, 'Sum fragilis, sed tu moneo ne sperne sigillum / 
Such images were used to be sent round during the Saturnalia. Some such too, 
of an immodest character, adorned the bed-chamber of the filthy Tiberius — 
‘ Cubicula plurifariam bellis et sigillis lasoivissimarum picturarum omare solebat/ 
Sometimes the word designated statues, as^Gruter has proved from inscriptions, 
one of which, inscribed on a pedestal, runs thus, — 'MAVORTIO SACRO, hoc 
sigillum a servo tangi nefas est.’ ' Sacred to Mars, it is prohibited to slaves to 
touch this statue’ (sigillum). Sometimes, however, and as early as quite at the 
beginning of the Caesarean government at Rome, we find signet rings called 
sigillaria. 

X wc ovre * offtov atfioppiovv r& ptXrLova rote xiipoaiv ofirs i<f>dirrto9ai 
&Eov£vvarbv dXXwf g VQijm . «, 

§ Vide Homer. 
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now picked up, and therefore, it may- 
be presumed, were worn, we do not 
remember to hare met with an esti- 
mate : the result of our own obser- 
vation would tend to show that 
among the gods the following was 
the order of precedency; Jupiter, 
Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo; Mare, 
who, though he taught men’s fingers 
to fight, was not quite so favourite a 
finger ornament, comes next ; then 
Cupids and Nep tunes; Plutos are 
less frequent; Vulcan’s figure was 
evidently too vulgar to give general 
satisfacticA ; Harpoerates, with finger 
on lip, was fashionable at Borne in 
Pliny’s day, and is now found occa- 
sionally. Of the goddesses, in bust 
or whole length, there are more 
Minervas than Dianas ; more Dianas 
than Junos; of Venus, liomimim 
divomque voluptas, the effigies are 
numerous ; of other goddesses, the 
supply is much more scant. The 
Graces, dancing, was the subject of a 
seal given by Tissaphemes to the 
Greek commander, Clearchus. 

Of terrestrial celebrities, the 
Amazons, first patronized by Com- 
modus, became, through court in- 
fluence, a popular engraving ; but 
next to the gods and goddesses, 
heroes were in most general favour, 
and, as befitted fighting men, very 
often found themselves in a ring. 
Otryadcs dying on his shield, of 
which Natter cites two magnificent 
Greek specimens — one belonging to 
the Prince of Orange, tho other in 
the collection of tho Baron de Stosch ; 
Achilles dragging Hector round the 
walls of Troy, of which we possess 
a highly-finished gem ; the return of 
Ulysses ; the parting of Hector and 
Andromache ; AEncas's escape from 
Troy in flames; warriors in action 
advancing to tho charge, under cover 
of their shields ; engaged in combat 
or after it, holding in reckless right ( 
hand a ghastly head for contempla- 
tion, while the left heel, according 
to heroic precedent, presses heavily 
on the prostrate acephalusfoe, are all 
favourite subjects; but of all popular 
ring heroes, none was so populurns 
Alexander the Great, who for a 
time bewitched posterity to such a 


degree, that they believed that on 
undertaking any great enterprize, 
the merely wearing bis effigy on the 
finger was enough to ensure its suc- 
cess* This post obit renown was so 
great at Borne, that his image set 
the seal to all Augustus's acts of 
state, while the whole of one illus- 
trious Boman family had such ad- 
miration for the Macedonian mad- 
man’s head, that no member of it, 
man or woman, ever stirred from 
home without first slipping on the 
ring in which it was embezilled. 
Though Alexander’s head was thus 
worn at Borne, it is not probable 
that the Greeks during his life-time 
would have long worn thoirs had 
they ventured to take such a liberty. 
So jealous indeed was this monarch 
of his good looks, that but one 
favoured artist — Pyrgoteles — was 
permitted to delineate his august 
countenance? Some Boman em- 
perors affected the same delicacy; 
and though their features are per- 
petuated by engraved stones as well 
as coins and busts, they did not 
allow their subjects to wear the 
imperial head on their fingers. 
Augustus, like Alexander, suffered 
only one Greek engraver — Dios- 
corides — to represent him ; but after 
his death men were at liberty of 
course to follow their own inclina- 
tions, when many who out of re- 
spect to his memory had put off all 
rmgs at his death (as was usual at 
Borne under any great national ca- 
lamity), on resuming them, bore his 
head as a signet ; and several of the 
succeeding Caesars adopted it as the 
state seal. Tiberius, without directly 
prohibiting his portrait to be worn, 
made the conditions so troublesome 
aud hazardous to the wearer, that it 
is a matter of wonder any person 
should have cared to run the risk of 
his life to obtain so small a gratifi- 
cation, fornummovel annulo effigiem 
impressum latrina out lupinaribus 
intullisse was capital; and there 
were spies everywhere to give infor- 
mation on the slightest infringement 
of the law. Many, however, did 
venture, and paid dearly for the 
temerity.* 


* Seneca mentions one Boman gentleman who, having taken too many glasses 
of wine, retired from the table, and being pounced upon by an informer, who 
caught him matula in hand, would have suffered the full penalty of the law, had not 
a servant, while the spy was getting the attestations necessary for a conviction, 
adroitly slipped off the dangerous ring frdn his tipsy master s hand, and by claiming 
it as his own property, put a stop to any further proceedings. 
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These interdicting restrictions 
ceased to operate after Tiberius’s 
death, and were not revived by any 
subsequent Caesar. Claudius, going 
to the opposite extreme, not ,only 
removed the penalties, but was so 
fond of seeing his head set in an 
engraving, that he permitted the 
approach to his person only to those 
citizens who bore this badge of 
loyalty. Other autocrats were ho- 
noured in a like manner : Lucullus 
wore a splendid emerald, on which 
one of the Ptolemies was incised; 
and Semiramis was quite a national 
seal among the Persians. Besides 
the heads of warriors and sovereigns, 
those of various other public cha- 
racters were adopted for sigillation, 
and foremost amongst these, the 
Greek sages. All persons who were 
not of that very small class nullius 
adclicti jurare in verba magislri , 
wore the leader of their own parti- 
cular sect ; so that by a mere glance 
at the hand, a stranger might ascer- 
tain, without a word spoken, what 
any new acquaintance’s philoso- 
phical sentiments might be, accord- 
ing as the glittering gem bore the 
lineaments of Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 
Diogenes, &c. But while all phi- 
losophers were thus worn, all were 
not equally in vogue. The Platonists 
were few in number ; a sprinkling of 
Stoics, and no doubt a sufficiency 
of Cynics and Peripatetics, might be 
found who adorned themselves with 
the heads of their respective chiefs ; 
but there were two sages of very 
different tenets, whose busts, beyond 
all others, figured on ancient, seals — 
Socrates and Epicurus. Socrates, 
whose ugliness, like that of his 
countryman Gryllus, was of a kind 
to secure him a lasting renown, hjid 
he been even less illustrious as a 
teacher of wisdom, was on both 
accounts largely intaglioed for rings; 
some, who wore him out of respect 
to his moral excellency, adopted the 
little round head by itself; others, 
with whom the sense of the ludi- 
crous was uppermost, made sport of 
his physical defects, which they ex- 
aggerated into caricature, or, de- 
basing it still further, they associated 
with his unfortunate phiz the front 
and trunk of an elephant, the * Imre’ 
of a grinning boar, or the profile of 
Borne hideous apocryphal monster, 
to heighten by contrast the ridicu- 
lous effect. 


But of all the ancient philosophers, 
none was so popular as Epicurus, 
who pleased all the world by teach- 
ing that the best philosophy was for 
each to please himself, a precept 
and practice as highly esteemed at 
Home as at Athens ; nor was Epi- 
curus himself forgotten by those 
many disciples who followed his 
example to the letter: his images 
for a time seem to have rivalled 
those of J upitcr in number, and to 
have met with nearly the same 
amount of homage. Our only busi- 
ness here with him is to lecord that 
this portrait was so favourite a device^ 
with the ring-makers, that in Pliny’s 
day there was no intaglio more 
frequent or in higher esteem ; while 
in Cicero’s (which carries us back 
from Vespasian to Augustus) we find 
the great Roman orator making a 
similar statement, showing that 
Epicurus’s figure was not only 
engraved on rings, bjit struck into 
drmking-cups and alibi. Non in 
tabulis solum, sed in poculis et in 
annulis spectarc solitum Eomce ima - 
ginem Epicuri . If his reputation 
at Rome was all his time persistent, 
what an issue of Epicurus’s heads 
there must have been ! 

Besides Grecian sages, the poets, 
orators, statesmen, and historians, 
of both Greece and Latium, fur- 
nished their admirers and partizans 
with a copious supply of heads for 
signets; the private relations of life 
suggested many others : some grate- * 
ful freedman would wear the image 
of a kind master who had liberated 
bim from servitude ; an ardent and 
youthful inamorito , that of a hard 
mistress from whom there was no 
manumission ; true friends in parting 
often exchanged portrait rings ; 
some, like Scipio Africanus, wore 
an honoured father; others, like 
Lentulus, an uncle ; and many per- 
sons friends whose persons tnoy 
loved, or whose memory, though 
unconnected by the tics of blood, 
they reverenced, or would be sup- 
posed to reverence. * 

. Animals of all kinds— real, com- 0 
posite, and purely hypothetical — 
also occur on rings; the king of 
beasts is the most common, and 
though no physiognomy is so puz- 
zling to delineate correctly, yot 
some Greek engravers, who have 
ventured to represent him couchant , 
courant, rampant, or leant, have in 
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many instances perfectly succeeded was the horse a less favourite sub- 
in this difficult undertaking. An ject with the ancient gem engraver 
engraved amethyst of a lion, be- than w ith the statuary, mosaicesta, 
longing to Lord Carlisle, is de- and painter; line horses* and nags’ 
scribed by Natter as the nc plus ultra heads, executed by the great Greek 
of artistic capability, but a hundred and Homan artists of the reigns of 
almost his rivals, roaring for a pre- Alexander and Augustus, are nu- 
cedcncc which would be difficult to inerous, and the copies from them 
award, show how carefully his form endless. Darius, who, as he was 
was Studied in classic times. If we ‘ neighed into empire* by a horse, out 
may credit the ancient tradition, of gratitude wore him for his sig- 

which assigns to King David’s net,f was but one out of thousands 

finger, for official seal, the Lion of who thus showed their predilection 
Jujah, this would make the device for horseflesh. Neither was his inti- 

very ancient indeed. Another much mate associate, the dog, forgotten, 

less uncertain lion is the leo ensifer and accordingly we find some of 

which Pompcy certainly wore. Of the finest gems engraved with 

other ampliitheatric animals, grace- our domestic ally. Amongst these 

ful pards, camels, elephants, and the head of Sirius, J on £ garnet by 

above all the gaunt wolf, so inti- Gaius, has long passed as a capo 

mutely associated and mixed up with d'opere among connoisseurs. One 

the history of early Home, are most of the earliest of the Homan em- 

frequontly portrayed on ancient perors, Galbp, adopted a clog for 

gems. Next to the lion no animal the family seal, and the number of 

was so lavishly^admired as the horse, these quadrupeds now everywhere 

in representing which all the fine offered for sale attests that of the 

arts seemed to vie with each other ancient world generally might be 

to do him justice, whilst high sound- said what Horace says of Achilles 

ing epithets were bestowed upon the — it rejoiced in dogs and horses ex- 
countries that bred and the heroes ceedingly ; indeed, the finest gems, 

v\ho reared and trained them, as the iiuest marbles, were thought 

Without Pegasus (who was after all to be graced by intaglios and cameos 

but a horse with wings) no ancient of these quadrupeds. The Egyp- 

poet ever attempted id soar : nor tiaus arc well known to have de- 

was this animal alone celebrated in lighted not in dogs, but in tabbies, 

ode and epic ; engraving’s sister art, and Mr. Wilkinson instructs us 

sculpture', did her best to show off his that these were a favourite subject 

breeding and mettle, and if we look with the sigillarii: ‘Two cats, 

from the marble and bronze horses sitting back to back, and looking 

of antiquity — so many of which will round towards each other, with ail 

arise spontaneously to the memory emblem of the goddess Athor ho- 
of every tourist, those which adorn tween them, seems to have been a 

the frieze of the Parthenon; those favourite device for their gold rings.* 

of Phidias on the Campidoglio, He adds, ‘ I have seen three or four 

in the hands of the Dioscuri ; of this pattern, one of which is in 

those which, glittering in the sun, my own possession.* Cay lus also, 

grace the Place of St. Marc, at. if wereniemher rightly, liaspublishcd 
Venice ; that at Pompeii, which a full-faced cat’s head in jet. The 

Balbus bestrides ; or, worthy of his ► hare, too, as it occurs on the coinage 

imperial rider, the stately bronze of Messina, was probably figured 

charger on the Capitol; so, to go on seal stones. Apocryphal animals 

much further back in history, were large!} in vogue, and of these 

the richly caparisoned ahd clabo- the quaint forms of centaurs, syrens, 

rately beautiful steeds so lately chimeras, and other sylvicoli, the 

disinterred at Nineveh; — to mo- thrcc-headed dog of the Styx; 

saics, coins,* and frescoes, the Capricorns, winged horses and 

same noble animal is continually sphinxes, § were all portrayed in 

presenting himself before us. Nor rings ; but the sphinx, from the com. 

* The horse figures on very early 15 iltsk coins. 

f dV'xptutTKTdvra tfiaeiKevativ . — lime. Schol. 

X In the possesion of the Earl of Garble. 

§ Augustus' sphinx, or rather sphinxes, for he inherited two from his mother's 
VOL. LIII. NO. CCCXIV. Q 
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parative frequency of its occurrence casing of armour and their extreme 
amongst disinterred stones, we may pugnacity render them the fittest 
presume to have been more in emblem a soldier could desire or 
fashion than the rest. find of his own calling. Engraved 

Among birds, the eagle, of which beetles do not often occur out 

the Ptolemies and Mints of Magna of Egypt, with the religion of 

Grecia were so prodigal, was, more- which country they are identified, 
over, as favourite a seal at Koine as Butterflies, emblematic of4he soul, 

the owl w as at Athens ; doves w ere arc sometimes found on Greek and 

both a pagan and also a very early Koraan gems ; flies, locusts, bees, 
Christian device; the crow, famed in and cicadre, also turn up. The 
Koman augury ; cocks and quails, ancients, however, seem generally 
which the ancients trained to fight, # to have preferred animals that re- 
together w T itk the stork, which w as quired reduction to the neces^ry 
an emblem of piety ,f occur on standard, rather than insects that 
many ring-stones ready for setting; might be represented of the size of 
dolphins, with or without a rider, life. 

are also of frequent occurrence; The vegetable kingdom furnished 
but fond as the aneitmis were of the engraver, though more sparingly 
fish of all kinds, pisccs, except as a than the animal, w T ith appropriate 
Christian device, rarely formed the subjects for the exercise of his 
subject of gem engraving. I)c- skill. The Spartaks w r crc indebted 
scending to reptiles, y e learn that to old worm-riddled wood — Opiyirr)- 
frogs w ere worn, since it is known Seara ra £v\ a vno Opin&v (Bcftpiopeva 
that Maecenas used to seal diplo- ols eo-^payiCov — for h very famous 
matic documents w ith this image, device much railed at by dishonest 
which gave the receivers a cold housekeepers ;J the family of Cicero 
chill; and as we are told that his to cicer—pois chirks , the Italian 
dispatches generally were of a dis- pea ; that of Florus to flos, flower ; 
agreeable kind, and related mostly and perhaps the families of the 
to the imposition of fines and taxes, Fabii and Lentuli to faber, a bean, 
men had good reason to shudder, or and lens, lentile, for their seals, 
even to croak over them. The useful and fine arts afforded a 

Scarabe'i, or beetle seals, w’ero very large f contingent of devices — 
much worn by the Egyptian sol- many of the implements of hus- 
diery; one reason for tnis custom, banaiw, carpenters’ tools, &c. ; thus 
as assigned by ^Elian, is that these C. Malleolus adopted his name- 
insects are said all to be males ; to sake, a hammer, for his signet ; 
which may be added, their natural while anchors, § musical instru- 

jewel case, acquired much and no good notoriety from his practice of leaving one of 
the twain with his favourites, Maecenas and Marc Antony, with plenary powers 
to affix it to or withhold it from whatever edicts or other state documents they 
pleased. These sphinxes becoming the subjects of unpleasant comment, Augustus 
changed thorn, we are told, for the head of Alexander, which he again super- 
seded somewhat later by his own*effigy. The sigillary fickleness of Augustus 
does not stand alone even amongst the earlier Caesars. Galba, who, for a time, 
used Augustus’ head for a seal, changed it afterwards for that of a dog. Other 
potentates long after occasionally imitated his example : thus Clovis changed the 
three toads hitherto the arms of France* into the present trois Jleurs de lys; and 
‘Witekund the Saxon, like Clovis, on liis conversion to Christianity, adopted a 
wljite in place of a black horse. 

* Both birds are occasionally seen in combat on Etruscan vases, and in 
mosaics. * 

4 _ + Metellus Pius and Antoninus Pius severally adopted a stork for their signet. 

X irporov piv ovv i\v dXX* viroiiai rijv Qvpav, 

7roiTj<rapivat(n ScuctvXiov rpiw£oXov* 

Nvv 6' o vro£ avToi>c $ KOTpi\p E vpiiriftjc 
*E dtSa^t OpnrvttvT vQpayiota 

’EZcvpapsvovQ. — Aristoph. Thesmoph., 427 , &c. 

§ This was a very favourite device with the first Christians, intimating 
symbolically the security and rest which a soul enjoys whilst staid on the hope of 
a better life to come, as on an anchor sure and steadfast. This was also not 
an unusual pagan device. The reason of its adoption by the Seleucidse was. 
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ments,*trophies,f and accoutrements all other annular gems were derived, 

of war, chariots, j ships, public edi- We say the common form, because 

fices, cities, either personified, like the Egyptian scarabmus assumes 

Borne, by a female with turreted sometimes a long oval, at others 

head, or actually represented, as nearly a circular figure ; but besides 

Jerusalem was by the Jews during the above, some very ancient rings 

the Babylonish captivity, § have occur, which are square, triangular, 

made their way down to us. The polygonal, horned, heart or trefoil- 

heavenly bodies likewise, in all shaped, and like a horse’s shoe, 

their several glories, glow either in The engraved surface was Beldom 

transparent gems, or twinkle in a llat, but retained generally, more 

blue sky oi lapis lazuli. These especially in incised stqnes, some 

luminaries are sometimes personi- traces of the convexity of the beetle's 

fied, sometimes represented under back, thereby affording the artist 

their own form;|| at others, under greater facility for foreshortening 

such figures as the following, Q his figures. Of the two kinds of 

$ £ T 11 y And to conclude this ancient engraving, that in relief, 

brief notice of ring devices, we may cameo (Or. y\virriKrj 9 Latin, scalp - 

mention that caricatures, legends, ## turn) is much rarer than the incised 

texts, toasts, logogriplis, and names, intaglio (G-r. avay\vrtm.Kr\ 9 Latin, cce- 

sometimes a w ord, or even initials, ji" latura.) Both cameos and intaglios 

were as much in vogue formerly as wore anciently mounted according 

they are now. to the usual methods adopted in the 

Stones engrtwed with, the above present day generally — i.c., Bet into 

devices are for the most part oval, a fixed bezil, and sometimes into 

that being the common form of the one that revolved round its centre, 

Egyptian Bcarabreus, from which so as to expose alternately either 

according to a, no doubt, very veracious legend— the following : — Apollo dropt a 
ring, with an anchor engraved, into Seleucus' mother’s bed, shortly before her 
accouchement. The discovery of so signal a mark of his favour produced first 
a deep impression upon the lady’s nerves, and secondly upon her son’s thigh, which 
last continued to bo transmitted to his children’s children for many generations. 

• * peromnem 

Hanc sobolis scriem natura cucurrit imago.’ — Grot. 

* Polycratcs’ famous ring represented a lyre. 

+ Timoleon wore one, Fompcy and Sylla three trophies ; Galba a Victory with 
a trophy. 

+ Pliny was only one of many who showed their love for the raoe-course by 
adopting a biya for his seal. 

§ The words ‘ If I forget Jerusalem in my mirth, may my right hand forget 
her cunning,* have been supposod to be allusive in the speaker to a ring of this 
sort worn on his right hand. 

|| Amphion*s device was a rising sun. The western Locrians adopted, according 
to Strabo, the star Hesperus. 

If The first of these figures is supposed to represent the (full) face of the sun ; 
the second, the (profile of the) moon ; the third, (the scythe of) Saturn ; the fourth, 
the (thunderbolt of) Jupiter ; the fifth (the lance of) Mare ; the sixth (the looking- 
glass of) Venus ; the seventh (the caduceus of) Merdury. ltings bearing such 
devices always evince, according to Scaligeij great antiquity. Apollonius received 
from an Indian sage a set of such rings ; one for every day in the week. The 
ancients knew but seven metals— viz., gold, silver, iron, eopper, mercury, lead, 
and tin, and represented them by the same figures as those which designated the 
planets. As astronomy in the progress of time brought men acquainted with 
many new planets, so the primary number of seven metals has come to be nearly 
squared within the Last two centuries, thus should it come into fashion again to re- 
present either symbolically, it must be by a much augmented series of symbols. 

** Sometimes it was a Latin motto, like Augustus’ feslina lente ; a moral 
apothegm, such as ‘ know thyself ora toast, £s ‘health to the pretty Eutyche,* 
in Greek, with the letters in relief. 

+t As the well-known Jp , supposed to be of Christian origin ; but, as it occurs 
on coins of Probus, who was not a Christian, and in inscriptions anterior to 
Christianity, it was probably only adopted by Christians, who found it convenient, 
as while it was a recognised Rymbol, and so would excite no jealousy, it was also 
significant to them, as resolvable into the initials of Jesus Christ. 

Q2 
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surface to view.* * * § These settings writers, that none had so large an 
were generally massive, though oc- issue as those of iron. Whole na- 
casionallyt care was taken to enclose tions, as the Macedonians and 
a transparent stone in so slight a Spartans, were unacquainted with 
rim of gold that the skin of the any other ; the ring-loving Romans 
wearer might be seen through it. wore none else for four hundred 
All rings had not bezils, the en- years after they became a people; 
graving being sometimes trans- and long after the introduction of 
ferred to the metal of which it was gold rings, the slaves, soldiers, and 
composed, and this in cabalistic women of the Stato, together \yith a 
rings was often engraved with sym- large body of the citizens, still eon- 
bols round the hoop. The make of tinued to wear them. It is true 
plain alithic rings was, from the that, as compared with gold or 
oldest times, what it now is ; some bronze rings, those of iron are now 
were a slight hoop, like the modern of rare occurrence ; yet when it is 
wedding-ring, t some very volumi- considered how extremely liable 
nous ; and or these a few, more this metal is to corrode, and how 
‘ showy than commodious, ’§ were little wrought iron has actually 
hollow ; others w’ere massive, and reached us, the number yet extant 
very ponderous \\— pondera gemma shows that the adoption of them 
(Pliny). Many of the latter may must have been general. Silver 
be found in every dactylotheca of seals are rare, and were w orn prin- 
ancient gems. f cipally by the emperors at Constan- 

The materials employed in the tinople. Of electrum rings we have 
composition of rings were extremely seen no specimen w liatever ; that 
various ; they occur not only of one they were used is certain, for Uelio- 
or more metals, and of an immense dorus speaks of a very massive one, 
number of stones, but of coral, in which was set an Ktliiopic 
ivory, bone, amber, jet, shell, glass, amethyst as large as a * virgin’s 
wood, coal, porcelain, and even of eye’ — quantum oculus virginalis 
hair. The metals used in their circumscribit et oecupat . 
fabrication were gold, silver, iron, In at least nine cases out of ten, one 

lead, and the mixed metals, bronze metal only, w as employed in the for- 
and clectrum. Of all these, gold mation of a ring, but instances are 
and bronze rings are now the most met with of tw r o or more united in 
abundant; though it seems probable, the same annulus; sometimes the 
from the testimony of ancient hoop is composed of tw T o metals, 

* This is the mode of mounting termed a giro by Italian jewellers, and is well- 
known to collectors, who generally prefer it to a more massive form. Its advan- 
tages are, that it does not conceal the beauties of the engraving or of the stone, 
either of which may be viewed at any angle, and also that being a very light kind 
of setting it is comparatively cheap, three scudi , or about thirteen shillings, being 
the average price paid. Unless the collector’s gems are set, ho runs a great risk of 
losing some at each exhibition, when, as all know to their cost, they are exceedingly 
apt to slip through the fingers ana disappear. 

+ Pliny. 

J The Italians occasionally wear ad memoriam rings, which consist of a series 
of hoops looped together, so that by dripping one or more off the finger, the rest 
remaining in situ, the wearer is perpetually reminded of one or more things he 
may intend to do. The ancients merely shifted their rings for this purpose, or 
'wound thread round the hoop, as we do now — 1 Multum enim signa faciunt et ex alia 
memoria venit alia, ut quura translatus anulus, vel illigatus commoneat nos, cur id 
fecerimus.’— Quintil. 

§ ‘Vacuiac cavi etiam majores expcctationes quam commoditates prwsagiunt 
propterea quod majorem molem quam gravitatem habent.’ — Artemidor. 

|| Mr. Wilkinson, in his Antiquities of Egypt, mentions a very extraordinary 
and interesting one in the possession of a Frenchman at Cairo, It 1 contained 
twenty pounds' worth of gold,’ and * consisted of a massive ring, half an inch in its 
largest diameter, bearing an oblong plinth, on which the devices were engraved one 
inch long, six-tenths in its greatest, and four-tenths in its smallest breadth ; on one ^ 
face was the name of King Horus of the eighteenth dynasty ; on the other a horn, 
with the legend ‘Lord of strength,' relerring to the monarch ; on one side was a 
scorpion, and on the other a crocodile. 
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while the bezil is of a third kind ; 
thus iron rings turn up with silver or 
gold bezil, and what is much more 
remarkable, a silver and even ftp 
iron bezil is sometimes inserted 
into a gold ring. Occasionally a 
baser metal, as iron or bronze, was 
coated (as in the forged consular 
coins yfoderatiy of Republican Rome) 
with a thin plate of silver, of which 
rings there remain not a few extant 
specimens. 

It would be difficult to sum up the 
full number of stones operated upon 
by the engraver, but of Pliny’s long 
alphabet of gems, few, owing to the 
inaccuracy of ancient authors, can 
now be made out with any certainty. 
The same gem is often described 
under a variety of aliases ; and again, 
stones are sometimes confounded, 
which, except in hue and transpa- 
rency, have little or nothing in com- 
mon. It seems, however, not impro- 
bable from thejarge legacy of these 
valuables lefk to us by the ancient 
world, that they knew most, if not 
all, the precious stones which we call 
gems, par excellence , and set them 
in rings as nc do, though generally 
uncut, lor they considered a line gem 
susceptible of injury, but incapable 
of improvement, by the manipula- 
tions of the artist, and therefore con- 
tented themselves with exercising 
their ingenuity upon beautiful but 
less costly minerals (Pliny). Of all 
ring stones tlio cornelian (which the 
Muse of Menander celebrates by 
the side of the emerald) was in com- 
monest use, and after it the jasper, 
agate, and onyx, to which last, fol- 
lowing the example of Claudius 
Cresar and Scipio Africanus, the 


Roman world gave its adhesion; 
since of all the above stones (though 
they in a certain degree possess the 
same merit) it stamped the cleanest 
impression without any adhesion to 
the w r ax. 

These stones, according to the 
testimony of Clarke, Montfaueon, 
and others, form the major part in 
all collections, public and private, 
and their statement is perfectly con- 
sonant to our own experience. Other 
engraved stones of not unfrequent 
occurrence in cabinets, arc the green 
sem i- tra u s parent plasma — emerald - 
root, as it is sometimes called — the 
grey niccolo, which is a variety of 
onyx, and rock crystals, variously 
tinted. Some of these stones w'ero 
not set into bezils, but were them- 
selves hollowed out to form the 
ring. 

-Anule qui mistis ctiam spectare metallis, 
Unaque (fiifhL Man i yemnui cacala facit 
(Grot). 

Amber, too, and jet (which was 
formerly considered ripe amber as 
black olives succeed to green) ; glass, 
so artistically coloured and tend- 
ered that, as Pliny, hi teaching 
o\v to make out factitious gems, 
ingenuously confesses it would fre- 
quently elude detection ; ivory from 
the teeth of the hippopotamus ; horn 
from the hoofs of tlio great northern 
beast called Alccn, or of the wild 
ass (Artemidorus); coral, which was 
more highly thought of formerly 
than now 7 ; shells, cannel coal, w r ood, 
as of the Sycamorus ficus , &c. ; and 
iinally, porcelain, which Wilkinson 
reports to have been w orn by the 
plebecite of old Thebes, w r erc simi- 
larly wrought up into rings. 


TO AN ANTIQUE. 

(figuhe of a winded boy, asleep.) 

T OVELY Boy 1 how calm thou sleepest, 
JLi Yet thy slumber ’s not the deepest. 
Half-folded only are thy wings ; 

And thy limbs, half-stretch a, half-bent. 
In easy, graceful languishmcnt, 

Tell that with all airy things, 

Birds, sprites, and men's imaginings, 
Through the yielding element, 

In a moment’s flash awake, 

Thou thy soaring way couldst take ! 

So lightly, boy, thou slumberest, 

The rose leaves dropp’cbupon thy breast 
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Not so soon are scatter’d, 

Nor the lake’s fair mirror shatter’d 
By rustling breezes, as thy rest 
By words outspoken ; yet thy dreaming 
Is of things of hegvenliest' seeming — 

All that’s brightest, best, and fairest, 

All that on our earth is rarest, 

And boy, thy sleep 
Is not so deep 

But that present things are blending 
With tny beatific vision ; 

Earth her choicest gifts is sending 
To meet tliee in thy fields elysian— 

As o’er thy cheek the west wind plays, 
Memory tells of li nicy on days ; 

The fragrance of the roses round thee 
In a happy spell has bound thee ; 

The trilling lark, the murmuring stream, 
Awake thee not, but in thy dream 
Tliou the melody art feeling ; 

And though ’twould seem thine cye*is hid 
From light, yet through its drooping lid 
The sunshine soft is stealing. 

But vainly clouds are o’er it hovering, 
Shadows cannot pierce that covering. 

Ah, happy boy, 

Such slumber to be taking : 

Nought but joy, 

Half in slumber, half in waking, 

Thou from earth and Heaven dost borrow, 
To joy awake — asleep to sorrow. 

Ah! just like tliee Love doth seem, 

Living in a long day-dream. 

Gathering from wliat’s earthly real, , 
Enough to deck his soul’s ideal ; 

But he one day must have his waking, 

And find his airy visions breaking ; 

Such doom can never tliee befall ; 

Fast lock’d in happy magic thrall. 

Which nor chance nor change can sever, 
Thou art bound to sleep for ever ! 

Twice ten hundred years have flown, 

Since first thy form on earth was known ; 
Ten thousand thousand living men 
Have slept and wok$ and slept since then ; 
The artist of that wondrous land 
Where art’s chief prodigies were plann’d. 
When he with his cumyng hand, 

Thy sleeping, waking form had moulded. 
With thy pinions scarcely folded, 

And thy limbs half- stretch'd, half-bent. 

In luxurious languishment, 

In his teeming fancy meant 
Thou shouldst seem to wake at will— 

So thou seem’st, yet sleepest still. 

Ever sleeping, waking ever, 

Such the fancy’s bright endeavour, 

Such the sculptor’s shaping skill — 

Thou lovely, lasting miracle ! 


N. N. S. 
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ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 
To the Rev. Augustus Jessopp. 


TYEA.R SIR, — I have red atten- 
U tively and with interest the 
observations on orthography which 
you have done me the honor to 
send to me. Different authors have 
given different reasons for varying. 
Southey told me, when he visited 
me last at Clifton, now some twenty 
years since, that it would ruin him 
to spell right, for that fifty copies 
of his book u ould never sell. Arch- 
deacon Hare, not inferior even to 
Archbishop Whately in purity of 
style and correctness of thought, 
had the courage to follow my pre- 
terites and participles and other 
words. In my Last Fruits off an 
Old Tree I have added high autho- 
rities. In fact I never have spelt 
differently from the ladies and gen- 
tlemen now flourishing, in the reign 
of Queen Victoria, without such or 
without aualbgy. Our language 
■was first corrupted by the JEuphu- 
isls : it had reacht perfection under 
the compilers of our Church ser- 
vice. It foil prostrate in the slip- 
periness of filth about the court of 
Charles the Second, when every 
gentleman wisht it to be thought 
that he had been an e\ile for his 
adherence to royalty so long as to 
have forgotten his mother tongue. 
Authors, if not menials, were de- 
pendents, and pickt up from under 
their tables the crumbs of their 
puf-paste. Cowley and Dryden, 
and South himself, were richly slo- 
venly. The sublime sanctitude of 
Milton was as pure in utterance as 
in thought: ho never was seized 
by the prevaleut influenza; he never 
went into places where it could be 
caught. Bacon, Raleigh, Algernon 
Sydney, and De Foe, are leaders 
sermone pedestri ; but they differed 
in the spelling of several words. 

The French were no less am- 
bitious of polishing their language 
than their manners. Montaigne 
and Charron had been contente4 
with homely simplicity; Madame 
de Sevignd and Menage, not for- 
getting simplicity, added grace. 
Even these, and Bochefoucault, and 
La Bruyiere, and Le Sage, left 
room for a slight interliniation by 
Voltaire. Francis the king was 
seperated from Francis the peoplo, 


whom he taught also to write ama,it 
and aimaient. 

Sir, you quote a learned gentle- 
man who reproves his son for * ill 
orthography. Now what is ill- 
orthography but ill-right-spelling 1 
You tell me that we no longer use 
ill as an adjective. Then ill is ill- 
used. But do we not constantly 
say ‘ on ill terniB ; an ill turn ; an 
ill recompense P* In the very same 
line you continue ‘nor insert do* 
Surely we do insert it when we 
answer a question, and when we 
desire to express a feeling intensely: 
such as, * I do hope ; I do love ; I 
do trade.’ In the next line you ob- 
ject to th, as final letters of the 
present tense and third person, 
where s is .i^sual . Generally such 
a termination should be avoided, 
but never or rarely when the next 
word begins with s. A writer than 
whom few are more fashionable. 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, reverses this 
rule, even in prose. 

Permit me to express my dissent 
from your proposition that — 

‘There is no one who would 
dream of altering a great writer’s 
language, yet we expect to find the 
spelling of the new book somewhat 
different from that of the old.* 

Scholars and sound laborious 
critics have been careful in col- 
lating the editions of both ancient 
and more recent authors. Aulus 
Gellius tells us that Virgil wrote 
the same word differently; and 
Heine, his editor, has observed it in 
the text. Virgil wrote but twenty 
years after Catullus, yet, altlio they 
we£e of the same province and 
neighbourhood, their spelling was 
unlike. Virgil never wrote quoi, 
• as Catullus did ; and, altlio he wrote 
vernacularly in a pastoral, he did not 
write quojunty but cujum . Catullus 
used the language of Cicero and 
Caesar ; VirgU that of Augustus and 
his court. Gilbert Wakefield has 
been sedulous in recovering the 
stylo of Lucretius. Fortunately 
wo possess the comedies of Terence 
and of Plautus; treasures of Latinity, 
held sacred .by the great conqueror 
and the great oratoj. There we see 
.the very liand writing of the Scipios 
and the Gracchi. 
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I much commend the late pub- 
lisher of Milton’s works for ob- 
serving his authography. The same 
had been done by the judicious 
Tyrwhitt in his edition of Cliaifeer : 
and Spenser too, some time before, 
had been thought as capable of 
spelling as Dyche. Let me remind 
you that Paradise Lost was never 
seen in print by the writer. There 
is little doubt that lie had ordered 
his daughter to observe the spelling 
of a few particular words, such as 
‘ sovran ,* in which he adopted the 
Italian type, preferably to the 
French, By analogy he would have 
written ‘ foren whose e and i are 
vagabonds and illegitimate. 

A dandy and dilettante in tight 
letters threw his feather up into the 
air hoping it might fall on me and 
crush me. lie represented an ig- 
norant clown writing the word 
‘ foren.* Now certainly both clou n 
and dandy, as well as we who are 
neither, are accustomed to pro- 
nounce it alike, however we may 
spell it. 

You propose the question — 

4 whether in altering the spelling of 
old books, we are doing right or 
wrong ?’ To me it appears decided 
by the authority of Tyrwhitt the 
judge and by the verdict of pub- 
lishers the jury. Well may you 
ask — ‘Docs not common-sense re- 
volt against Tillotson’s alterations 
of Barrow, to malce him more elo- 

uent V Change of spelling can pro- 

uee no such effect ; and it is laugh- 
able to think of Tillotson working 
such a miracle. I do not joiu you 
in your reprehension of Words- 
worth for modernizing Chaucer; 
because there are many who cannot 
comprehend that admirable pofct’s 
versification, in which the mute c, 
as in the French, is prolonged and 
sounded. Wordsworth is a poet of < 
high merit, but neither of the same 
hind nor of the same degree as 
Chaucer. He could no more have 
written the Canterbury Tales , nor 
any poetry so diversified, than lie 
could have written the Paradise 
Lost , the Sampson Agonistes, the 
Allegro , the Penseroso, the Sonnet 
to Cromwell , or, that sublimest of 
psalms in sonnet form, the Invoca- 
tion to God on his Murdered Saints 
in Piedemont. * 

Again, ‘Is it not perilous,* you' 
ask, ‘to let your spelling change 


with every generation P* Yes in- 
deed ; therefor T would set my foot 
against these changes as they are 
rolling on and accumulating : I 
w r ould garner the old grain, and 
thrash out and winnow the last 
year’s. 

You bring forward for notice 
some instances of reduplication in 
the vowels. 

The best writers of earlier date 
seldom reduplicate them : ca and 
ei and ic are unusual. You ‘ put it 
to the mass of writers,’ even among 
ourselves, whether they would wish 
to have their own punctuation pre- 
served in their printed works. I 
know little about the ‘mas8 of wri- 
ters ’ or their wishes ; I can only 
say that, to my certain knowledge, 
those w ho are not ‘ the mass * have 
complained to mo that theirs was 
not preserved ; Southey, in par- 
ticular, and our English Thucydides, 
the historian of the Peninsular War. 
In punctuation we differ from all 
the writers in the world. We think 
we are unsafe without a sentinel on 
each side of perhaps, of too , of how- 
ever, &c. In fuel , where ‘ the mass' 
is standing too many stops ‘stop 
the way every sixth or seventh 
might be well dismist. 

I have grine farther into this sub- 
ject than any of my countrymen 
have gone before : whether in a right 
direction w ill be decided by another 
age. In the present I have been 
bespattered by the heavy and blun- 
dering tramp of loose w ooden shoes; 
but l ho dirt soon dries. I call upon 
no one to follow' me, but to be obe- 
dient, as I have been, (however im- 
perfectly) to grave authority, and 
never recalcitrate against strict 
analogy. 

Hooted at by ‘ children of a larger 
growth,’ who ought to have been 
going to school, but who are likely 
to be late before they get there, I 
walk quietly on, undisturbed in my 
reflections, and remembering that 
Prometheus was neither bound by 
pygmies nor lacerated by sparrows. 

And now", my dear Sir, finding 
that I have far exceeded my limits, 
I beg permission to call the public 
attention to your remarks, which 
will carry more w eight than what I 
have brought forward in several of 
my Imaginary Conversations. 

Believe me your obliged 

Walteb Savage Landob. 
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T HOUGH the present war is in 
a great measure on account of 
Moldo-Wallachia, yet these pro- 
vinces, lying as they do out of the 
beaten track, arc but little known 
in Franco and England. Few 
English travellers had visited them 
previously to the war, and since that 
time few besides officers attached to 
tho Turkish army have added to 
the former number, and from the 
nature of their occupations these 
persons were not likely to add to the 
little which was known in Europe 
of Moldo-Wallachia. 

To what race the inhabitants of 
these provinces belong is not clearly 
known, and their language, that 
first test of nationality, is fre- 
quently spoken of as a patois or 
bastard Italian, whereas it may 
fairly claim* to have departed less 
from the parent Latin than Italian, 
or the other Romance languages. 
Disguised as it long has been by 
the >$lav alphabet, it is not surprising 
that this claim should not have been 
heard ; moreover, the language has 
been unnecessarily burdened with 
Slav words, for which Latin equiva- 
lents exist in the Rourgan. Many of 
these Slavonic words are, however, 
only in use in the large towns; in the 
country the peasants speak a much 
purer language. The introduction 
of the Slav words is owing to tho 
ritual having been in the Slavonic 
language, and the Slavonic words 
are principally such as .have a reli- 
gious meaning. For Home time a 
movement has been going forward 
to purify the language, and the Sla- 
vonic words have been eliminated, 
and arc now replaced by the bou- 
rn an, or by a Latin word. The in- 
troduction of Slavonic dates from 
the Council of Florence in 1439, at 
which an attempt was made to unite 
the Greek Church in the provinces 
to tho Latin Church. This attempt 
was resisted, and was followed up 
by the substitution of the Cyrittian 
alphabet for the Rouman letters, 
and all the Latin papers and manu- 
scripts were burned. Tho ritual 
was no longer read in Latin or in 
Rouman but in Slav, and most of 


the books were written in Slavonic, 
wlijch neither the clergy nor the 
people understood. This revolution 
was naturally followed by gross 
ignorance ana superstition; and it 
is only about fifty years ago that tho 
language of the country was again 
re-established in the churches, and 
the ritual again read in the vulgar 
tongue. 

The alphabet is now very much 
modified, and but few of the Cyril- 
liau letters remain, and as these are 
necessary for the Slav words only, 
they will probably shortly disappear, 
along with many of those harsli in- 
truders into a Latin tongue. 

Another check to the develop- 
ment of the Rouman language and 
literature is to be found in the ap- 
pointment t)f Greek Hospodars, who 
misgoverned and oppressed the 
country for a period of a hundred 
years . Under their influence G reek 
was universally studied, to the exclu- 
sion of Latin ; the country was de- 
luged with Greek schoolmasters, who 
succeeded in becoming as unpopular 
us the Fanariot Hospodars. Tho 
reaction against Greek and tho 
Greeks has been very strong ; tho 
study of Greek has almost ceased, 
and the Greeks are perhaps more 
hated in Moldo-Wallacliia than in 
any other country where they are 
known . The feeling with regard to 
the Greeks is continually showing 
itself, and finds its expression at the 
theatre, among other places. Several 
of the national plays are full of ridi- 
cule of the Greeks, of which tho 
following extract may be taken as 
111 example. 

TIIE RUSTIC MARRIAGE. 
Represented at Yassy, February 3, 1848. 

By B. Alexandria 

Aleko (the pupil). 

Good evening, good evening, 

A bad day to you. 

Friend, what news ?* 

Bread and salad. 

Gaitanis (the Greek schoolmaster , he 
# mispronounces the Rouman words). 

I will break your ears 
Since you have shot at me with a 
gun. 


* Allusion to the insatiable curiosity of the modern as of the ancient Greeks for 
news, and to the parsimony of their mode of living. 
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And have caused a great fright 
To the valiant Palikar. 

Aleko and Franz (the servant) 
together , laughing. 

Alas for the unhappy teacher, « 

I see him scolding. 

And his eyes inflamed 
And his nose reddened. 

Gaitanis. 

What blasphemy. 

What Yanissary’s conduct ; 

Oh God ! I die of spite, 

I am bursting with rage. 

Scene III. 

Kurios Gaitanis. 

Get along, get r along, unblushing 
blackguards. They have quite put me 
out of gear ! Ouf. In what times are 
we living. The blackguard children, 
they take to laughing at learned men. 
It ifc gone, that pleasant time, 

When a Greek teacher, 

Armed with a great rod, 
Expounded publicly ' 

Arithmetic, 

With grammar, 

And history 
Here and there. 

But now the w r orld is getting bad, 
And we have remained as laughing- 
stocks ; 

For the children without fear 
Rap us on the noses. 

Formerly when I entered the Bchool 
with frowning eyebrows, all the children 
trembled like willows — like the rod, 
which swung over their heads : and 
when I had once Baid, silence, devils ! 
you could not hear a whisper. Then 
when I called some one to say his lesson 
seventy devils entered into him. 
(Imitating a Grech teacher in a 
school-room.) 

Here, Burduzane, come here. 
(Imitating the schoolboy) — At your 
orders, schoolmaster. 

Come here, my boy, how many parts 
of speech are there ? 4 

The parts of speech - - - fifteen. 
Fifteen - - - may you die fifteen times, 
booby. And I used to begin to cut him 
up with the rod, catch it, catch it, till 
he learned how many parts of speech 
there are ; for 
Then the rod on his back, 
rv7TT(o, tvitthc, explained to him, 
And the bastinado to his feet 
Taught him clearly through the soles 
Arithmetic, 

With grammar, * 

And history 
Here and there. 
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But now the world is growing bad, 

And we have remained as laughing- 
stocks ; 

For the children without fear 

Hap us over the nose. 

It is for this that locusts come into 
the con ntrj’, for this reason the corn 
and maize does not grow. But what am 
I standing here for, talking of maize, 
when Ilcnutza is being married ? Ah, 
Kyrie Elelson, she is to be married to 
another, a rustic, and I remain with 
tears on my moustaches ! I who love 
her like my two eyes ! — I who have 
ruined myself in treating her to caroobs 
and halva of Adrianople. But no ! bro- 
ther Trochinus, no ! Lady Ilcnutza ! it 
shall not be as you calculate — for T too 
am here — and I do not let any rustic blow 
upon my soup. No, brother Trochin ! 
you owe me five hundred piastres, since 
this winter, and if you do not pay me my 
little money now, now, quickly, at once, 
at once, I will put an execution* on 
you, and I prevent your marriage. (lie 
taps at the door of Trochin.) Here 
Trochin, Trochin ; hey, (tome here. 

This feeling against the Greeks 
is by no means of recent growth. 
It is not altogether due only to the 
misgovern ment of the Fanariots, 
but is partly to be attributed 
to the personal character of 
the Greeks ; for we find in 1669, 
a chrvsobui of Hospodar John 
Radu Leon, ordering the expulsion 
of the Greeks from Wallachia, on 
account of the usury and extortion 
practised bv them among the 
peasants, ana their intrigues in all 
departments of the State. The 
same chrvsobui forbids the dedica- 
tion of the revenues of Wallachian 
monasteries to Greek purposes, such 
as the Greek monasteries on Mount 
Athos, at Jerusalem, and at other 
places. The Fanariot Hospodars 
however restored to the Greek 
monks the revenues of the Bouman 
monasteries. This lasted till 1822, 
tdien the Princes Gregoire Ghika 
and J ean Stourdza protested against 
the alienation of the revenues of 
the monasteries; the Porte by a 
firman obliged the Greek monks to 
surrender them, and the State reco- 
vered its own. 

In 1828 the Bussian occupation 
brought with it the Greek monks, 
who continued to enjoy a greater 
or a less proportion of these re- 


* An execution in Wallachia means quartering soldiers on a debtor; they live at 
free quarters till he pays. This is a Bussian custom. 
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venues till 1848, when the National 
Government was again able to 
apply them to the national pur- 
poses for which they had been ori- 
ginally designed by their founders. 
This Government was suppressed by 
the Russians, and the Greek monks 
once more entered into their abusive 
enjoyment of these revenues. This 
question, so long disputed, is again 
at this moment under discussion,' 
and efforts are being made, espe- 
cially in Moldavia, to recover these 
revenues for the State, which stands 
in great need of them for works of 
public utility. Of course the Greek 
monks and the Russian agents and 
partisans are making equal exer- 
tions to prevent these monies from 
being diverted from Mount Athos 
and the other Greek monasteries; 
and the interest Russia has in the 
matter is easily understood, since all 
the money carried to the treasury of 
these monasteries serves to further 
the intrigues of the Hetairists and 
Russian propagandists in Turkey. 

The revival of Rouman literature 
began with J. Vacarescs ; ho was fol- 
lowed by his son and his grandson. 
George Lazar, a Transylvanian, was 
the lirst who opened a school for the 
Rouman language : ill 1816 he 
opened one at St. Savi^ at Bukarcst. 
Petro Mayor was the first to turn 
his attention to the reform of the 
language, which had so long been 
confined to the country people only. 
He adopted the Latin characters, and 
wrote a work on the origin of the 
Moldo-Wallachians (Despre ince - 
putul liumcuiilor), and another on 
the origin of the language ; he also 
adopted the etymological orthogra- 
phy. Latin has now taken the place 
of Greek, and is very generally 
studied as the basis of the national 
tongue. Efforts are being made to 
eliminate tho unnecessary Slavonic, 
words for which Rouman equiva- 
lents exist, especially such as are not 
only foreign to the language, but 
are also politically distasteful from 
their signification, such as tchin, the 
Russian for rank, grade ; tcfiinste, 
honour, esteem. There is naturally 
much difference of opinion among 
the men of letters, and even some 
opposition to any change. A lite- 
rary journal printed at Yassy dis- 
putes the Russian pretension that 
Slav forms the basis, or even an • 


equal part, of the language, and 
describes the language as composed 
in the following proportions; viz., 
six-tenths of the words Latin, Iwo- 
teitfhs Slav, and two-tenths of Hun- 
garian, Turkish, and Greek. The 
writer on the subject in this 
paper objects to an undue elimi- 
nation of words, which have taken 
root and become naturalized among 
tho people, and makes tho follow- 
ing very good observation 
4 And I would not wish to sec 
in the books of my country the 
words, pol, prikaz, predlojenie, let, 
lipon, kir, and dele . . . when I can 
equally employ the Rouman words, 
jumetate, porouke, propunere, au, 
dare, Domn, lucrare . . . Also I can- 
not bear to hear in the Rouman 
country, Roumans saying or writ- 
ing — lie has given a ‘petitiune la 
administratiune,’ when a Rouman 
could very#well say as a Rouman, 
he has given a *cercre la drege- 
torie ;’ or, * fula inpiede plezirurile,’ 
instead of the correct expression, 
4 calca iu picioarc placerilc.’ ' 

The writer goes on to instance 
several languages, and among them 
French, EnglLh, and Italian, 
which arc composed of other lan- 
guages, and w hich have completely 
incorporated and assimilated the 
foreign words they have adopted 
from their neighbours. 

Eliade Roduleses, a pupil of Lazar, 
has done a great deal tow ards for- 
warding the progress of Rouman 
literature ; but he has unfortunately 
fallen into the most extravagant 
exaggeration, tending to change Rou- 
man into Latin, or something in- 
tended for it. It is in Moldavia 
especially that progress has been 
njade: there the Hospodar Alex- 
ander Ghika lias encouraged* men of 
letters, and has installed M. Laurian 
in a professorship at Yassy. Lau- 
rian is a Rouman of Wall achia, from 
wdiich province he was banished ; he 
then resided in Transylvania and at 
Yienna, where he distinguished him- 
self by his philological labours : 
and owing to these he was sum- 
moned, under the auspices of Prince 
Ghika, to Yassy, where he de- 
servedly holds a high place in the 
public estimation. 

In Wallachia, Vacaresco, Alexan 
dresco, Bolentineano, *Boliak, and 
Crctzianu, are the chief of the mo- 
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dem poets. In Moldavia, Alcx- 
andri may fairly claim the first 
place among all these modern 
poets; he has also written several 
plays for the National Theatre^ in 
which ho has satirized the prevail- 
ing vices and corruption. Among 
the prose writers, Kozalniciano and 
Balieseo arc the most deserving of 
mention. Kozalniciano wrote a 
history of the two provinces in 
French in his younger days: he 
has long since made amende ho- 
norable for the Russian spirit in 
which this history is written. 

The Roumans, separated from 
Europe by Austrian cordons and 
Russian quarantines, have not only 
suffered from the ignorance in which 
Europe has remained with regard to 
the language of this interesting 
nationality, but they have also to 
complain of having been misrepre- 
sented by nations who have fancied 
that by so doing they were serving 
their own interests. In a recent 

S hlet, the Poles openly odvo- 
tho exchange by Austria of 
Gallicia for these provinces : and 
Sadyk Pasha, in a novel written in 
Polish several years back, called 
ICirjali , and translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of The Moslem 
and the Christian, has done the 
Roumans but very scant justice. 
This novel is good as a novel, 
and several of the characters, es- 
pecially the Arnaut Mikhalaiki 
and a Pasha of Widdin, are well 
drawn ; but it is defective in his- 
torical fidelity. Tudor Yludimir- 
esco’s insurrection was against the 
Fanariots and Ypsilanti, and in 
support of the Turks ; and this is 
not the impression to bo gathered 
from Kirjali. The Boyarina Eu- 
doxia, moreover, exists only in the 
romance, for Yladimiresco was a 
man of the people, and it is not 
well known who his mother was. 
But the Roumans have just cause 
of complaint, that, in a novel, half 
of the scones of which are placed in 
Wallachia, the author not only 
passes over in silence the existence 
of a Latin race, but studiously seeks 
to convey the idea that Wallachia 
is a Slavonic country, and praises 
the Slavonic ritual used in the Wal- 
lachian service ; whilst, as wo havo 
already said/the Rouman language 


had been reinstated in the churches 
long before Ypsilanti’s time (1821). 
Whatever faults may be objected 
against the Roumans, or rather 
against the corruption of the great 
Boyars, corruption attributable 
more to Fanariot and Russian influ- 
ence than to any other cause, for 
the people arc sound, and the youth 
of the country patriotic, it is only 
necessary to dip into the pages of 
Rouman history to be convinced 
that there must bo much courage 
and patriotism in a nation which 
has preserved its language and iden- 
tity, though living in a plain, and 
continually exposed to the incur- 
sions of the Austrians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Russians, Tartars, and even 
in former times colonized by the 
predecessors of the Tartars, the 
Avars, Petchencgs, and Romans, 
—nations of the Turkish family 
which succeeded otic another, and 
possibly varied only jn the name 
by which they w ere known. The 
Roumans on this ground may well 
boust of being descended from 
the Roman legionaries*; and when 
the Italians seek to gain their 
liberty, which they cannot win by 
the sword, by suggesting to Austria 
that the Rouman Principalities 
w ould be a f?ir equivalent for the 
plains of Lombardy, the Moldo- 
Walluehians may challenge the 
w orld to show r the justice of impos- 
ing the Austrian yoke on a free 
Latin race, because forsooth that 
yoke is too oppressive to be borne 
by another Latin race. The sove- 
reign rights of the Ottoman empire 
render the discussion of such a pro- 
position needless, but it is to be 
regretted that the Italians and the 
Poles should show so much selfish- 
ness and so little manhood as to 
resort to such a subterfuge. The 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultans 
was not obtained by conquest; to 
avoid the fate of a conquered nation, 
the Moldo- Wallacliians made sub- 
mission to the Sultan, who by a 
finnan granted them the right of 
self-government by their ow r n laws 
and princes. This firman is the 
Magna Charta of the provinces; 
neither tl\c Wallacliians nor the 
Ottomans desire more than is there 
laid down* The machinations of 
the Russians have been incessantly 
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directed to undermine these rights. 
The firman is as follows: — 

Hatty- Humayun of Sultan Bayazid L 

Jlderim. Nicopolis, Reby id Evd , 795. 

; A.D. January , 1 393. 

Art. 1. By our great clemency we 
consent that the Principality recently 
subdued by our invincible power be 
governed by its own laws, and that the 
Prince of Wallachia have the right of 
making war and peace, and that of life 
and death over his subjects. 

Art. 2. All Christians who, having 
embraced the religion of Islam, should 
afterwards pass from the countries un- 
der our dominion into Wallachia, and 
should again become Christians, shall 
in nowise be demanded or prosecuted. 

Art. 3. All Wallachians who may go 
into any part of our possessions shall 
be exempt from the haratch, s|nd from 
all other tax. 

Art. 4. Their Christian Princes shall 
be elected by the metropolitan and the 
boyars. 

Art. 5. Bu* by reason of this high 
clemency, and because we have inscribed 
this prince in the list of our other sub- 
jects, he also for his part shall be bound 
to pay yearly into our imperial treasury 
three thousand red piastres of tho 
country, or five hundred silver piastres 
of our money. 

It is to bo observed that tlio right 
here granted of making peace and 
war did not confer, as at first sight 
it appears to do, any sovereign rights, 
since at that time, and till very 
much later, even recently, this right 
was shared by all the frontier walys 
or governors of the Ottoman em- 
pire, such as those of Baghdad, Tri- 
poli, &c. 

Another Firman was granted to 
tho Wallachians by Mehemed II. in 
1460, confirming that of Sultan Ba- 
yazid. In 1513 the Sultan granted 
a similar firman to Boy dan, Prince 
of Moldavia, who, by the advice of 
his father, Stephen the Great, of- 
fered to become a vassa!*of the Sul- 
tan, in order topreservo the religion , 
laws, and elective Princes of Mol- 
davia. 

Subsequently some of the Moldo- 
Wallachian Princes revolted, and 
entered into alliances with ene- 
mies of the Porte, and the Turkish 
armies were compelled to enter the 
country to bring it back to its alle- 
giance, and to leave garrisons at 
Giurgievo,Ibrail, Galatz, and Ismail, 
to keep the Hungarians and Poles 


in check. The Turks only main- 
tained these places as teles ae pants, 
and if the garrisons committed any 
exjesses, or went beyond the limits 
of these fortresses, this was the act 
of rebellious frontier-governors, and 
not authorized by the Ottoman 
Porte. 

In 1 7 10, Castriot, a Greek from St. 
Petersburg, and a Greek Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, induced Demetrius 
Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, to 
enter into a treasonable alliance with 
Peter the Great, by which Russia 
recognised the Prince of Moldavia 
as an independent sovereign and 
ally of Russia, and binding him 
to maintain ten thousand soldiers, 
whoso pay was to be provided by- 
Russia, commenced that protecto- 
rate over the Principalities which 
Count Nesselrode has lately denied 
ever to have been claimed by 
Russia. On the publication of a 
new edition of the Organic Statutes 
in 1837, Russia endeavoured to ob- 
tain the insertion of the following 
words : Toutefois cela ne saurait 
avoir lieu sans le consentement de la 
cour Suzeraine et Protect rice [this, 
however, cannot take place without 
the consent of the sovereign and 
protecting court] at the end of the 
article which provides for the revi- 
sion of the Organic Statutes by tho 
Assembly with the consent of the 
Hospodar. The Wallachian As- 
sembly protested decidedly against 
this encroachment, but Russia in- 
duced the Porte to issue a firman 
requiring the insertion of these 
words iu the Organic Statute. 

The treason of Cantemir and of 
the Wallachian Hospodar who fol- 
lowed him in forming an allianco 
with Peter the Great, brought upon 
the two provinces the disastrous 
rule of the Fanariot Ilospodars. 
The Greeks succeeded in deceiving 
the Turks into tho belief, that not 
only tho Princes but also the body 
of tho Moldo- W allachi an p eople 
were well afieftjted to Russia, and, 
as a reward for their services, tho 
Fanariots obtained the Hospodor- 
ates of the provinces, which they 
Ihisgoverned and impoverished 
during about a century. But the 
insurrection of Ypsiknti, and the 
counter-movement ofTudor Vladi- 
miresco in support of the Turks 
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against the Greeks in the Russian 
interest, opened the eyes of the Ot- 
toman Porte, and in reward for the 
fidelity of the Wallaehian people, 
their native princes were restored 
to them by a Hatty-Sherif in 1821. 
This was against the interest of 
Russia, and accordingly was opposed 
by that power. But this act once 
accomplished, Russia took credit to 
herself for having gained this ad- 
vantage for the Wallacliians. An 
unofficial article in the Moniteur 
recently put forward this view, 
which is in opposition to historical 
facts and dates. This misstatement, 
apparently unimportant, appears to 
have been supplied to the Moniteur 
by one of the Fanariots at Paris. 

Some writers have put forward 
the notion that the possession of 
Moldo- Wallachia was of small im- 
portance to the Porte, because the 
tribute is insignificant in amount. 
But this view, even with reference 
to the tribute only, is very erroneous. 
For it must be remembered that, 
though other provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire contribute a much 
larger revenue to the Imperial Trea- 
suiy,yet a considerable sum has to be 
deducted for the expenses of govern- 
ment, administration, and justice; 
in addition to w hich, in the case of 
Moldo- Wallachia, the Porte is re- 
lieved from the burden of attending 
to# the details of their internal ad- 
ministration. The chief value of 
these provinces is however stra- 
tegetical, and lies in the resources 
which, when once in the hands of 
the enemy, they are compelled to 
furnish against the Porte. These 
resources, of which Russia has 
largely availed herself, have boeg 
summed up as follows : 

The budget of the Principalities. 

The hospitals, whose revenues are 
drawn from other sources than the 


budget. 

The provisioning and lodging of 
an arnpy^f two hundred thousand 
men by the inhabitants. 

The money deposited in the mu- 
nicipal chests. 

The provisions always contained 
in the magazines as a reserve iA 
case of scarcity. 

Provisions ^bought from the in- 
hjj^lants at aSprice fixed before the 
qdripation, with bonds which are 
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Eight hundred thousand carts, 
drawn by two or four oxen, which 
are taken for the- transport of mu- 
nitions and forage. 

The labour of the peasants at 
field-works and fortifications. 

Thirty or forty thousand troops, 
who arc compelled to serve in the 
Russian army. 

But for the preponderance Russia, 
and now Austria, have been allowed 
to obtain in the Principalities, all 
these resources would be at the 
service of Turkey and her allies. 
The thirty or forty thousand troops 
could easily be increased, and indeed 
one among the many causes of com- 
plaint made by the Wallacliians 
against the Austrian occupation is, 
that it^has prevented them from 
taking part in the war against 
Russia, and from sending a contin- 
gent to the Ottoman army, to be 
employed either in tl}c Crimea or 
on the Pruth. 

We have already alluded to the 
naturally good disposition of the 
Moldo- Wallaehian peasantry; bri- 
gandage and assassination are un- 
known among them ; yet they are 
frequently oppressed by the agents 
of the proprietors, and are subject 
to very heavy contributions of labour 
and of produce both to the pro- 
prietors and to the State: their 
condition, as the boyars them- 
selves confess, is very inferior to 
that of the Bulgarian peasant in 
Turkey. Not only is the material 
condition of the ilouman peasant 
below that of the Bulgarian, but he 
is. also far less protected by the 
law ; and there is at this moment a 
greater distance, in the eye of the 
law, between the boyar and the 
peasant, than between the Turk and 
the Bulgarian. 

Whilst the Sublime Porte was 
extending Hie Tanzimat to those of 
its subjects under its direct sway, 
Russia had been re-establishing serf- 
dom in Mol do- Wallachia, and in 
drawing up the Organic Statutes, 
rendered the condition of the pea- 
sant more onerous than it was be- 
fore. The revolution in 1848 
brought this great question under 
consideration, and had enfranchised 
the gipsies, who up to that time 
had been sold separately from the 
roil, in the same way as negroes 
in the United States, when Russian 
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intervention destroyed the hopes of 
the peasants, and again reduced the 
gipsies to slavery. They however 
gained something, for they are no 
longer an object of commerce, as 
bofore 1848. When Russia took 
possession of Bessarabia in 1812, 
she proclaimed the emancipation of 
the peasants, not in their interest, 
but to ruin the boyars. The pea- 
sants then left their habitations, 
and wandered over the country, 
seeking more fertile situations and 
land on better conditions. This 
disorganization of labour ruined tho 
Moldavian boyars, who could neither 
cultivato their lands nor pay the 
heavy taxes which the Russian 
Government imposed upon them. 
They were consequently compelled 
to sell their lands, and the greater 
part of them emigrated from Bess- 
arabia to Yassy. When these lands 
had changed hands, the Russian 
Government adopted another tone, 
compelled the peasants to settle, 
and re-established serfdom ; they at 
the same time abolished the schools 
in which Rouman was taught, and 
allowed Russian only to be taught 
in future. But the Bessarabian 
clings tenaciously to his language, 
and prefers to remain ignorant 
of reading and writing if it is to 
be at the expense of his mother 
tongue, and the Muscovite schools 
arc not crowded with pupils. 
Notwithstanding the sufferings 
which the peasantry of tho two 
Principalities have endured in pre- 
sent and in past times, they are 
strongly attached to their country ; 
they alone preserved their language 
and the name of Rouman during 
the century of Fanariot oppression, 
when the Wallachian boyars basely 
joined with the Greeks in contemn- 
ing their name and race, so that at 
one time the word Rouman came to 
bo synonymous with peasant, and 
was used as such even by the native 
boyars. This bad feeling, however, 
lasted but for a short time, and now 
that the society of the two provinces 
has emancipated itself from tlio 
trammels of tho Fanariots, national 
sentiments are predominant. 

To conclude, the wants of the 
Rouman population may be very 
shortly summed up : they require 
and ask only to be reinstated 
in the rights granted them by 


Sultan Bayazid and his succes- 
sors. The Sublime Porte requires 
nothing more from these provinces 
than what is contained in these fir- 
mafts, which, but for the pressure 
exercised by Russia, supported, by a 
Fanariot party in the Principalities, 
would never have been infringed. 
All the treaties between the Porte 
and Russia which have been inju- 
rious to the right and interest of 
tho two Principalities, and of the 
Sovereign paramount, from that of 
Kutchuk-Kainarjy down to that of 
Balta-Liman, have ceased to exist 
since the declaration of war. Yet 
the Organic Statutes arc still in force, 
and the population have as little to 
say with respect to their Govern- 
ment as during the time of the Rus- 
sian occupation. The occupying 
army, indeed, has changed its name 
but not its character ; it has become 
more odioud to all the classes of the 
Moldo-Wallachians than evor the 
Russian armv wq£ But let the pro- 
vinces be administered by princes 
faithful to their obligations and to 
the real interests of their country- 
men ; let the National Assembly be 
convened, and the Organic Statutes 
revised ; let the autonomy of the two 
provinces bo restored to them, un- 
fettered by a Russian proconsul or 
by any other who mity desire to 
imitate him; and the government 
of the Hospodar, by attending to 
works of public utility, and the 
gradual reform of the statutes regu- 
lating the contributions in labour 
and produce of the peasant, will do 
more to ameliorate his condition, 
and along with it the prosperity of 
the provinces, than can be expected 
from the plans produced by diplo- 
matists at Vienna, ready prepared 
from their experience of the wants 
of France ana England, but without 
> regard to the condition of society 
in the provinces ; and which, if 
carried into execution, would disor- 
ganize the social system, npd im- 
poverish the proprietors without? cor- 
responding benetit to the mass of 
the population. It must also be 
remembered, that though the boyars 
are a small class, the proprietors of 
the soil are a very numerous one, 
who must be reckoned with, and 
any measure that al^pmed them 
would throw a serious weight into 
* the scale of that insidious policy 
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whieh lias so often availed itself 
of the jealousies existing between 
one class and another. 

Such are the legitimate aspirations 
of fheRoumans ; if they have another 
hope, it is that they may see their 
brothers in Bessarabia rc-unitcd to 
them. They hope shortly to see the 
allied arms carried across the Pruth. 
They know that theTfeaty of Vienna 
secured the freedom of the mouth of 
the Danube, and that so long as 
Ismail remains in the hands of the 
Russians, the new treaty will pro- 
bably be no more faithfully observed 
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than the Treaty of Vienna has been. 
And they cannot forget that in 1812 , 
in order to draw Russia into her 
alliance, England pressed the Porte 
to cede Bessarabia to Russia; — a 
cession which the fortunes of war 
had not made necessary. This ne- 
gotiation was the first in which our 
present Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople took part : that lie may have 
the good fortune to live to see the 
reversal of a measure he once advo- 
cated, is the sincere desire of every 
Rournan. 


S O J5T N E T. 

Hope. p 

Ah now, 

Thou dost wear an alter’d brow, 

Tlftju art gazing up on high, 

With an angel's mini. — T. W. 1 

* TTOME ! Hope ! my heart is dying, art thou deadP 
-II My heart is dying from a poison’d shaft ; 

And even Faith is down since thou art fled.’ 

But when I call’d her, mocking Memory lauglit. 

And when I call’d again at utmost need, 

Madness through midnight glared with i igcr-oye ! 

* Hope! Hope ! yet hoar mo, if thou art indeed 

God’s angel comforter, and cannot die ! * 

She came, as I luy bleeding yester overt; 

• A glory, without shadow, tell around ; 

She look’d . . . then turn'd her large wild eyes to Heaven, 
As if she could not keep them on my w ound ; 

I, clinging, saw that fear with rapture blending. 

And following her gaze, beheld Faith redesoending. 

Maey J. J. Rees. 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY OE THE CAXTONS ? 

I N the present article it is our object to enter upon a comparison of the 
merits displayed by the popular romance of The Caxtons — which it is 
the fashion to represent as introducing a new element into the principles 
of novel-writing, and as forming the basis of a new school, distinct from 
that of the preceding age — with the immortal but eccentric fiction of 
Lawrence Sterne. We shall discuss the question will? the strictest impar- 
tiality : wc shall bear in mind that a considerable latitude Has been allowed, 
by traditionary practice and presumed consent, to writers commanding 
high reputations for originality, in borrowing from tho thought and inven- 
tion of a preceding age ; andwe readily admit (hat such a licence forms 
an inevitable condition of the progressive character of literature. But it 
will bo seen that there is a [Joint from which a line of demarcation must be 
drawn, in order to separate the world of constructive originality from the 
nether w’orld of copyisrn ; and we shall endeavour to point out to which of 
these two spheres of existence The Caxtons , on the one hand, and The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy on the other, may be said to belong. 

To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we readily concede — what indeed it 
would be superfluous to withhold — the first rank on either side of the 
Channel in point of imaginative power, since the death of Walter Scott, and 
of h ranyois Ilene de Chateaubriand. It is no dispraise to any man to say 
that lie may not have equalled the celebrity of Goethe, of Schiller, or of 
JClopsvuck ; or that he may not have aspired to rival the traditions of 
the great Scotch novelist. The originality displayed by Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton lias perhaps been rather of English than of European character. 
Eor his plots, for tint genius, and the dominant ideas of his mind, wo 
search in vain for any exact prototype among the literary characters 
of this country. But if we extend our survey only -so far as into 
Erance, we find a striking parallel to this seeming idiosyncrasy. 
Between the historical novels of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton ana those of Scott 
we see indeed a very marked distinction. It was the character of the one 
to describe the social life of different periods of history ; that of the other 
to portray great historic catastrophes, the fall of empires, of dynasties, 
and of great cities. 

When, therefore, wo compare Wavcrlc?/, or Ivan/toe , or Woodstock, 
with The Last Days of Pompeii , The Last of the Barons , or The Last of the 
Tribunes , we find the distinction unequivocal and complete ; and we are 
thence apt to acquiesce in the plausible*conclusion, that tho one class of 
fictions possesses the same claim to originality with tho other. If we look 
for parallels to the historic romances or Scott, in tho literature of modern 
Europe, we find that our search hal been unprofitable and vain. But if 
we pass over into France, wc find the almost exact parallels to tho histo- 
rical romances of Sir E. B. Lytton, which have succeeded the historical 
romances of Scott. We need only mention such works of as 

the Last of the Abencerrages , by M. de Chateaubriand, who had intro-, 
duced into prominence, contemporaneously with the rise of Scott, what we 
may term the tragical order of tho historical romance. Nor is it difficult' 
to find the key to much of that melancholy and shadowy cast of thought, 
if we may so Bpeak, which pervades many other of the fictions of Sir E. B. 
Lytton, m the dreamy character of Eousseau. 

That the interfusion of these foreign' elements into what hj Germany 
are commonly called the * Bulwer Novels,* was marked by gre^f talent, and 
by great mastery in their application Jo other, though chiefly cognate sub- 
jects, no man, probably, would be found so devoid of taste and perception 
TOL. LI1I. NO. CCCXV. B 
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as to deny. Nor is the reality of this claim to high repute less strikingly 
evinced in the fact that, during a period of not less than twonty years between 
his first effort and the publication of The Caxtons , the celebrity of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Ly tt-on has been steadily progressive, though assailed on every side 
by the rivalry of a host of novel- wfiters, in an age to 'which works of notion 
appeared to have grown an absolute and inherent necessity. 

Such, then, was the character of the reputation secured by this eminent 
and gifted author, prior to the publication of The Caxtons, We were then 
told that the imaginative literature of this country waB to undergo a signal 
change ; that the age of historical novel-writing had definitively passed 
away. Such a prediction, no doubt, was in a great measure true, and the 
abandonment for some six or seven years of that character of imaginative 
writing, implied a repudiation of the principle it had involved. 

We were next presented with * A Family Portrait/ termed, as we have 
seen. The Caxtons . TThat novel has probably been now read by nearly 
every educated man in this country. Few, on the other hand, of the pre- 
sent generation, we dare say, have ever perused Tristram Shandy, That 
illustrious fiction has nearly expired through its complete antagonism to the 
taste and spirit of the present age, nor should we wish to witness a revival 
of the principles on which, in an evil hour for the celebrity of the author, it 
was composed. But we think it just to a great i/an, whose very memory has 
well nign passed away, to show the influence which he must claim in any 
change or renovation in the imaginative literature of this country, which may 
be hereafter grounded on the idiosyncrasy of The Caxtons. W e shall there- 
fore discharge this duty by demonstrating the connexion of the tworomances, 
and by showing how all that humour, how all that eccentricity in domestic 
life, how all that amazing talent in portraying character, which we now 
read in The Caxtons , exist— identical m kind, though far superior in degree 
■ — in The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. We have searched in 
vain through the preface to The Caxtons for any statement acknowledging 
the extensive, inaeed the almost total, obligations of the author to *the 
original genius of Lawrence Sterne. Sir Edward might fairly have conceded 
this acknowledgment to an accomplished predecessor for whose turn of mind 
he evidently has so strong a sympathy. We may add, that he could also 
have afforded to have done so. But since he has not, wo undertake to 
supply the omission, and we feel persuaded that he can scarcely quarrel 
with an act of justice which he has himself neglected to perform. 

So far, indeed, ore the prefatory remarks annexed to The Caxtons from 
acknowledging the existence of any such obligations, that their tenour 
inspires the general reader with the conviction that the work which they 
thus introduce to the public is one of the most original productions of 
creative fancy. We will quote from the preface in question the observa- 
tions bearing on the originality of The Caxtons : — 

If (says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) it be the good fortune of this work to 
possess any interest for the novel-reader, that interest perhaps will be but little 
derived from the customary elements of fiction. The plot is extremely slight ; the 
incidents are few, and, with the exception of those which involve the fate oh Vivian, 
such as may be found in the records of ordinary life. 

Regarded as a novel, this attempt is ait experiment somewhat apart from the 
previous works of the Author : it is the first in which humour has been employed 
less for the purpose of satire than in illustration of amiable characters ; it is the 
first, toot' in which man has been viewed less in his active relations with the world 
than UMtBf repose at his own hearth ; in a word, the greater part of the canvas has 
been devoted to the completion .of a simple Family Picture,. And thus, in any 
appeal to the sympathies of the human heart, the common household affections 
occupy the place of those livelier or larger passions which usually (and not unjustly) 
arrogate the foreground in romantic composition. 

Now we readily acquit the author of any intention to mislead the 
public ; but we fee 1 compelled to say that such observations tend to inspire 
the reader wm prepossessions in favour of the work directly at variance 
-with fhet. When, therefore, Sir Edward characterises this conceptions * as 
m experiment somewhat apart from'the previous works of the author/ 
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the public naturally understand that it introduces a new element into 
novel writing. When, again, he observes that ' it is the first in whieh 
humour has been employed less for the purpose of satire than in illustra- 
tion of amiable characters,* readers necessarily suppose that this novelty 
holds good not only gainst the previous works of the author, but also 
against the compositions of other writers. When, moreover, he speaks 
of it as ‘the first that has viewed man at his own domestic hearth/ they 
adopt the same construction ; and so on in regard to the other peculiarities 
enumerated in the preface. Now it is obvious that there exists every 
possible distinction between a writer who creates a now world of imagina-^ 
tion, and a writer who ean simply allege, in support of the originality of 
his work, that he has never been a copyist from a certain class of literature 
before. If, indeed, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had even been altogether 
silent in respect of the claims of The Caztons to the character of an original 
fiction, we would have surrendered to Time the task of vindicating the 
rights of Sterne to the greater share of its celebrity. But since the author 
has willed it otherwise, and since The Caztons has now been brought 
before the public in the shape of popular and cheap editions, it is^nly fair 
that its merits on the score? of originality should be impartially discussed. 

In the first place, thon,^t is one of the peculiarities of The Caztons, that 
the dramatis persona almost exactly correspond to the eccentric dramatis 
persona of Tristram Shandy . Pisistratus Caxton is, under a certain ineffec- 
tual metamorphosis, Tristram Shandy himself. # Between the incidents in 
the lifo of either there is, up to the period at which Sterne’s narrative 
ceases, a complete parallel. Then Tristram has a father, and so has Pisis- 
tratus. They are both bookworms, both intended to be very learned men, 
both inordinate pedants, both make use of nearly the same ludicrously 
pedantic expressions, which are just tolerable for their eccentricity wjien 
original, but which are not quite so tolerable when reiterated, and both 
have the same characteristic and peculiar notions on all matters of social 
life. Austin Caxton is the reflection of Walter Shandy. Again : Tristram 
and Pisistratus each are possessed of a paternal uncle, Unci a, Toby Shandy 
in the one case, and Uncle Boland Caxton in the other. Both ^re military 
men retired from active service ; both retain the same passion for every- 
thing military ; both suffer from the effects of a wound received in action, 
and both had fought in the war immediately preceding that of the periods 
into which the novels are respectively thrown. 

Yet more : the two youthful heroes are each blessed with a mother — 
Mrs. Shandy and Mrs. Caxton. They are both the same weak and 
yielding characters — both are marked by the same subserviency to the 
views of the lord and master of each. Moreover, the health of either 
family is guarded over by a doctor, apothecary, or general practitioner, 
reioicing in the euphonious name — in the one case, of Dr. Slop, in the 
other of Mr. Squills. The very selection of the names seems to spring 
from the same idea — that of apothecary’s drugs. Slop attends on the birth 
of Tristram, is intimate in the Shandy household, ana enjoys the after pre- 
rogative of physicking him whom he has attended on his natal day. 
We need not observe that Squills ^figures in the same threefold character 
in The Caztons . 

Once again — to descend to the inferior elements of the household. 
Young Tristram and young Pisistratus have each a nurse — Susannah in 
the creation of Sterne, and Mrs. Primmins by the copy ism of Bulwer. 
Mrs. Primmins is the same factotum and confidential superintendent of 
the household in the nineteenth century, that Susannah had been in 
the eighteenth $ she discharges nearly the same functions, and more than 
once becomes the actor in corresponding incidents. There is yet another 
parallel in the domestic economy of either family. Uncle Roland, in The 
Caztons, is attended by a servant who had been a soldier engaged in the 
same campaigns with his master. If we turn from this character in the 
modem novel to find its prototype in Tristram Shandy, we snail be singu- 
larly struck by the exact correspondence wasaikted by the servant of , 
Uncle Toby in that romance. He, too, had been a soldier, and ha|$$£ 
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served under his master, Toby Shandy, in the campaigns of Marlborough ; 
as 'Boland Coxton’s servant had done in those of Wellington. The 
names of these two soldier- servants — Bolt and Trimr-are similarly mono- 
syllabic, suggest similar ideas of military habits, and correspond as much 
to each other’s as to their respective characters. Each is the nearly exact 
portraiture of the other. We have scarcely even yet exhausted the 
parallels among the dramatis persona of the two novels. But we need not 
go further. The Caxtons , of course, is not wholly devoid of new charac- 
ters; but the principal ones are those in which we hate already pointed out 
an exact similarity with the characters of Tristram Shandy . If, indeed, 
" no sort of variety nad been introduced into the latter romance, the public 
would scarcely have received it at all. As it is, we can only ascribe to the 

S osition that the splendid conception of Sterne has become nearly a 
letter in our own age, the extraordinary fact that The Caxtons should 
have maintained, as we believe it generally has maintained, the character 
of an original fiction. 

The drama, in either case, opens with similar incidents. The accouche- 
ment of the lady of the household, and the consequent birth of the hero of 
the tale, form the first scene at once of Trisiram Shandy and The Caxtons. 
Mrs. Shandy is attended by Susannah and pr , Slop : Mrs. Caxton by 
their representatives, Mrs. Prim mins and Mr. Squills. The father, in 
both instances, is summoned to behold his offspring : he is aroused, on this 
occasion, in The Caxtons, from an investigation into the origin of The 
Iliad (for which the author is apparently indebted to Mr/Gpotc), and in 
the work of Sterne from some cognate study. lie entertains the same 
sentiments towards his offspring in either case— a sort of neutralized com- 
pound of natural affection and a bookworm’s indifference to domestic hap- 
piness. Slop is here described by Sterne in the following words — 
* Ijnagino to yourself a little, squat, uncourtly figure of a Dr. Slop, about 
four feet and a half perpendiculur height, with a breadth of back and a 
sesquipcdality of belly which might have donc.lionour to a sergeant in the 
Horse Guards.’ Sir Edward Bulwcr Lytton’s characterization of Mr. 
Squills, though somewhat less graphic, is substantially similar. As soon, 
however, hs the medical attendant could, in either case, be spared from 
attendance on the lady and her "offspring, he is found, whether under the 
name of Slop or the alias of Squills, in the enjoyment of a jovial tete-a-tete 
with the fatter, and under the genial inspiration of w r ine m the one case 
and of punch in the other ! 

We might place some of these analogies in striking juxtaposition. 
Thus, in regard to the incident to which wo have last alluded, — 

The Caxtons i, Vol. I., p. 8. Trisiram Shandy , Vol. I., p. 57.* 

'Tender creatures, those women,’ In a word, my mother was to have 
soliloquized Mr. Squills, as, after clear- the old woman, and the operator was 

ing the room of all present, save Mrs. to have license to drink a bottle of wine 

Primmins and the nurse, he took fits with my father and my uncle, Toby 
way towards my father’s study. En- Shandy, in the back parlour, 
countering the footman; 'John,’ said 
he, 'take supper into your- master’s , 
room, and make us some punch, will 
y$u?— Stiffish!’ 

Dr. Slop had been thrown from his horse on his way to Mr. Shandy's 
house, ana made his appearance covered with mud. As this incident 
appeared rather too prominently in the tale to be appropriated totidem 
verbis , Mr. Squills on this occasion is invested with, the facetious variety 
of upsetting the punch over Mr. Caxton ’s person, and the host is as effec- 
tually drenched with the liquid in fc the one case, as the apothecary had been 
with the mud in the other. 

* We should state that the inferences to Tristram Shandy are taken from the 
edition of 18^9, comprising the whole of the works of Sterne, in four volumes. 
Those from The Caxtons are from the ordinary edition in three volumes. 
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We next pass to the conversation maintained respectively over this 
bottle of wine and this bowl of punch : — 


The Caxtons, VoL I. f p. n. 

Squills, loq. — ' Who knows what may 
be in store for you yet ? Here’s a health 
to Master Caxton, and lots of brothers 
and sisters to him!’ 

* Brother* and sitter* l I am sure 
Mrs. Caxton will never think of such a 
thing, sir/ said my father, almost indig- 
nantly. * She’s much too good a wife 
to behave so. Once in a way, it’s all 
very well; but twice — and as it is, not 
a paper in its place, nor a pen mended 
the last three days.’ 


Tristram, Shandy , Vol. II., p. 21 6, 

• ' What signifies it, Brother Shandy, 
said my unde Toby, 4 which of the two 
it is, provided it will but make a man 
marry, and love his wife, and get a few 
children !’ 

‘ A few children /’ cried my father, 
rising out of his chair and looking full in 
my mother’s face, as he forced his way 
betwixt hers and Or. Slop’s — ‘A few 
children!' cried my father, repeating 
my uncle Toby's words as he walked to 
and fro. 


This is certainly a cool appropriation. Nor is it easy to fieny that the 
superiority in graphic character is also on the side of the originality. 
The dialogue, too, here falls, in either case, into classical allusions. Sterne 
draws an argument from Plato ; and the author of The Caxtons follows 
him with an argument from a much more common source — a well-known 
passage in Homer. Tho loiter novelist informs us somewhat ostentatiously 
that a certain passage in The Iliad regarding the Ili thy so is to be found in 
Book XI., — a piece of information very uninteresting to those who had not 
cared to mak^themselves aware of it before, and very unnecessary to those 
who had. Mr. Caxton is then made to answer a question propounded by 
Squills, as to ‘ who were thoso Ilithyse P’ apparently in order that the 
erudition of tho author might stand out in bold relief to the factitious 
ignorance of the imaginary apothecary ! 

We mention this, not as abstract criticism on The Caxtons , for which 
the period for ordinary reviewing has now perhaps passed away, but in 
illustration of the general truth that copy ism, independently of its abstract 
demerits, is never so apposite as the original idea. When Sterne throws 
out classical allusions, ne does so much as Johnson tells us of Milton in 
regard to Paradise JLost — ‘ not as forced, but as natural similitudes and 
ideas.’ The classical allusions in The Caxtons , on the other hand, are in- 
troduced in that unnatural, not to say awkward, manner which is the 
obvious and almost inevitable result of a determination to follow tho treat- 
ment of a subject by a preceding author. 

From the birth of Pisistratus Caxton, the narrative passes to his 
christening. Nor does this ceremony betray less of its original in Tristram 
Sliandy than the preceding, dialogue. We cannot, however, afford space 
for long quotations : — 


Th^ Caxtons, Yol. I., 19. 

Mr. Caxton. — 'Barnes says Homer 
is Solomon. Bead Omeros backwards 
in the Hebrew manner.' 

'Yes, my love,' interrupted my 
mother, * but baby's Christian name V 

‘ Omeros — Soremo — Solemo — Solq- 
mo.’ 

' Solomo ! shocking !' echoed my 
mother. 

'Shocking, indeed,’ said my father, 

' an outrage to common sense.’ 

My mother continued, after a short 
pause — ‘Arthur is a pretty name. 
Then there's William — Henry — Charles 
— Robert. What shall it be, love f 

' Pisistratus,’ said my father (who had 
hung fire till then), in a tone of con- 
fanranf. • * Piaiatratua indeed !* 


tempt; ' Pisistratus indeed ! 

" ‘Pisistratus 1 % very fine 


name,* 


Tristram Shandy. 

Your so n, your dear son, from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so 
tnuch to expect — your Billy, sir, would 
you fof the world have called him 
Judas? . . . Would you, sir, if a 

Jew of a godfather had proposed the 
name of your child (Solomo?), and 
offered you his purse along with it, 
would you have consented to such a 
desecration of him? — p. 60^ 

♦ a * • * * 

But of all the names in the universe, 
he had the most unconquerable aversion 
for Tristram. ‘No,’ he would say, 

‘ Tristram I the thing is impossible.’ 

Andrew was something like a negative 
quantity in algebra with him ; it was 
worse, he said, than nothing. William 
stood pretty high witfi him, &o. — 

pp. 64, 65. 
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maid my mother, joyfully; ‘Pisistratus ' He shall he christened Triamegiatus, 
Caxton. Thank you, my love. Pififc- brother/ 

tratus it shall be.’ ' I wish it may answer,’ said my 

Uncle Toby, rising up. — p. 336. 

So far so like. The similitude, however, does not cease here. Mr. 
Shandy and Mr. Caxton are equally annoyed at the result : — 

The Caxton s. Tristram Shandy. 

Four days afterwards, on his return ['My father, ’ in this case Mr. Shandy, 

from the book-sale, Wmy father’s in- was in bed at the hour of the christening, 

expressible bewilderment, he was in- the ceremony being performed at night, 

formed that 'Pisistratus was growing the and in haste, in consequence of the 

very image of him. 1 illness of young Tristram. J 

When at length the good man was 'No, no,’ said my father to Susannah, 
made thoroughly aware of the fact — ' I’ll get up.’ 

and it was asserted to be a name which 'Thero is no time,’ cried Susannah, 
he himself had suggested, — he was as 'Triamegistus,’ said my father. 'But 
angry as so mild a man could be. stay : thou art a leaky vessel,’ added 

'But it is infamous,’ he exclaimed; my father to Susannah; 'canst thou 

'Pisistratus christened! .Pisistratus, carry Trismegistus in thy head the 

who lived six hundred years before length of the gallery, without scatter- 

Christ was born. Good heavens, madam, ing V ? 

you have made me the father of an Susannah ran with all speed along 

anachronism !’ the gallery. ' ’Tis Tris something,’ 

My mother burst into tears ; but the cried Susannah, 
evil was irremediable. An anachronism ' There is no Christian name in the 
I was, and an anachronism I must con- world beginning with itis, but Tris- 
tinueto the end of the chapter. — I., p. 21. tram,’ said the curate. 

' Then ’tis Tristramgistus,* quoth Su- 
sannah. 

‘There is no 'gistus’ in it, noodle,* 
replied the curate. 

So Tristram was I called, and Tristram 
shall I be to the day of my death. — I., 
P- 346 . 

Sterne’s narrative thus continues, and suppli<& what may appear 
deficient in the above comparison : — 

'And wbat’s the matter, Susannah?’ 

'They have called the child Tristram, and my mistress is just got out of an 
hysteric fit about it. No, it was not my fault. I told him it was Tristramgistus/ 

* Make tea for yourself. Brother Toby,’ said my father, taking down his hat ; 
hut how different from the sallies and agitations of voice and members which a 
common reader would imagine. 

' Still, Brother Toby, there was one cast of the die left for our child after all. 
■Oh Tristram, Tristram, Tristram 1* '* 

What singular coincidences are these between the circumstances and 
mishaps under which Tristram and Pisistratus are respectively received, 
Hret into the natural world, and thence into the communion of the 
Christian Church! We cannot, however, linger at this stage of the 
history of either, and must pass to other phases of character. We will 
tafce. then, the characters of Uncle Poland and his servant Bolt, and 
see how far they are identical with Uncle Toby and his servant Trim. 
Stan as we write it becomes difficult to avoid a confounding of these 
characters t through the strong similitude subsisting between them. 

Captain Toby Shandy, then, and Captain Boland Caxton are, as we 
have already said, retired officers, who h^d both been wounded in battle, 
jutd whose characteristics are essentially similar. They both carry an 
inordinate love of military affairs into the commonest interests of domestic 
life, as is exemplified in such incidents as these : — 

The CaxtonSf Yd. II. Tristram Shandy , VoL I. 

At the sound of the word ‘honour,’ * That is the season that touts of the 
Captain Roland stood mute, aad raised lowest and flattest compositions pass off 

his head quickly. — p. 94 . Yoriok told my uncle Toby one 

* What say you, then, Captain ; up night) by siege/** 
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with oar knapsacks and on with the My uncle Toby looked brisk at the 
march V sound of the word siege. 

'Bight about face/ said my unde, 'For my own part/ replied Yorick, 
as erect as a column. ' I had rather direct five words point- 

' Full in front of the enemy : up blank to the heart.’ 

Guards, and at 'em !’ As Yorick pronounced the word 

' 'England expects every man to do point-blank, Toby rose to say something 
his duty !' upon projectiles. — p. 377. * 

[So a similar military disquisition was 
, commenced by Toby on mistaking the 

word ' evolutions ’ for ' revolutions.*] 

These may be thought, perhaps, by some, to be less significant analogies. 
But they are at any rate unquestionable parts of a general identity. 

Then, Boland and Toby have each a singular habit of whistling, and 
this idiosyncrasy of Boland is given with a circumstantiality which seems 
to imply a determination to subordinate all other considerations to the 
abstract love of copy ism. The respective whistles, too, were both of 
military import : * Liflabullero/ that of Uncle Toby, being a ballad of 
watchwords used by the Papists of Ireland in their massacres of the 
Protestants. Similarly, Uncle Boland*s whistle was ' MalbrooJc sen 
va-t-en guerre .* Thus — . 

The Caxtons , Vol. I. Tristram Shandy , Yd. I. 

'My son, Boland/ said Mn Caxton, Though it might have suited my unde 
‘ has seen the Trevanions. They re- Toby’s character as a soldier excellently 
member us.' • well, and had he, not accustomed him- 

The captain sprang to his feet and self in such attacks to , whistle the 

began whistling — a habit with him when ' Lillabullero/ &c. — p. 96. . 

he was much disturbed.-— p. *232. ***** 

***** It was no inconsistent part of my 

'Since our great ancestor invented uncle Toby’s character that he feared 
printing/ said I, majestically. God and reverenced religion. So the 

My uncle whistled ' Malbrooh s*en moment my father finished his remark, 
va-t-en guerre .’ my uncle Toby fell a whistling * Lilia- 

I had not the heart to plague him bullero/ &c. — p. 285. 

further.— p. 158. • 

We might continue these ' whistling * parallels almost in infinitum. If 
we pass, however, to the characters of ' Bolt'’ and ‘ Trim/ we shall not less 
clearly recognise our old friend the soldier-servant of Uncle Toby in our 
new acquaintance the soldier-servant of Uncle Boland. We are really 
delighted to find once more an eccentric character, who was at once tho 
solace and amusement of our early years, and whom we had regarded as 
altogether defunct to the general world. But it seems rather hard that 
when ’ we d$rire to resume these old traditions, and rather to find our 
friends alive again than to believe them definitively extinct — and to look 
upon friendships cultivated in early life, according to the author of Harold , 
as being ' beyond the reach of laws and kings* — to have all these associa- 
tions trampled on by a distinguished moralist, •who had himself asserted 
their ascendency alik e over lex and rex ! It is really too much to have 
these old friends, so long estrange^ from the world in which we dwell, 
brought back to us aa new acquaintances — as utter strangers, wholly dis- 
sociated from the recollections of our past lives. We had long entertained 
the sincereat regard for Uncle Toby and his servant Trim, for Mr. Shandy, 
for Tristram, and for Dr. Slop. We mourned that they had parted away 
from the world that is. When, therefore, we learnt that they were alive 
again, we sought with the keenesfepleasure the joyful prospect of meeting 
them ones more upon this side of the grave. Imagine only for a moment 
our disappointment, vexation, and chagrin, in finding that they did not 
condescend to recognise our acquaintance — that we were, in fact, signally 
4 cut ' — that they considered themselves a notch above us, and intended 
to dwell henceforth in a very different sphere. Our proffered hand was 
encountered with a formal bow, and like a certain class of people who 
had begun life respectably enough, hut now, alas, held their repute on 
rather precarious conditions, they had each assumed an alias l Captain 
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Roland de Caxton, to be called, indeed, by bis original appellation of 
Captain Toby Shandy, which he had altogether discarded ! The thing 
was monstrous. The commonplace of Tristram to be remembered in the 
face of the classical traditions of Pisistratus. The plebeian Dr. Slop to be 
token for the same man as the apothecary Squills, whose name was to be 
found on the rolls of the Pharmacopoeia / These old friends are grossly 
insulted ; they emphatically disclaim all such antecedents ; ana* for a 
certain time they figure on the theatre of social life as a delightful family, 
devoid of all kind of pretence, and admissible into those select circles 
which are glad to encourage clever and eccentric characters, provided 
only that they aro not of spurious origin, that they have a title to the 
names they bear, that they know who their fathers and grandfathers were, 
and that both the one and the other were bond fide Caxtons. At length, 
however, inquiry is made into their antecedents ; and it* turns out that 
they commenced life undor the name of Shandy. Society expresses its 
regret at the adoption of the alias in question, for it always entertained a 
deep regard for its old friends, the Shandy family. Society, however — in 
consideration of that natural eccentricity of character which had of course 
no more deserted Captain de Caxton since he had foregone his legitimate 
name of Captain Toby Shandy, than an Ethiopian would change his skin 
by calling himself an European, and by wllich, indeed, the Shandy and 
Caxton families were identified as one, — resolved still to tolerate the 
presence of the Caxton family, in spite of the slur thus resting upon them, 
w ithin its select precincts. But society especially bargained that Captain 
do Caxton and his family should consider themselves as no others than 
* Captain Toby Shandy and his family,’ — that they might bear the surname 
and arms of Caxton if they preferred them to the surname and arms of 
Shandy,— but that they should regard their original introduction to the 
world is the act and deed of Mr. Lawrence Sterne. 

This is, perhaps, the best and briefest characterization that we are able 
to give of the true position of the romance termed The Caxtons in the 
world of literature* If, in fact, its merits of execution had been less, its 
merits of originality had been greater. * 

We will now, if our readers please, resume the consideration of the 
parallels between the two stories, which the above description .of their 
relation to each other may, perhaps, save from becoming wearisome, as a 
continuous process throughout the present article. We pass, then, to the 
characters 1 Bolt* and * Trim.* In point, indeed, of general character their 
identity is complete ; and their actions themselves are marked by a very 
close analogy. They have imbibed in war and have retained in peace the 
same all-pervading military passion with their respective masters. Uncle 
Roland returns to his old tower; and Bolt sets himself to work to make 
everything as military in its aspect as possible. An old military saddle, 
used in action, an old sword, a brace of pistols, and some other such 
implements, are displayed by him in an imposing manner as the emblemB 
of war. If we recur to Tristram Shandy, we find Trim similarly occupied 
in arranging his master's garden, with a view to the preservation of soiqe 
military manoeuvres iu a limited scopb (vol. i. p. 157), and facetiously con- 
structing a couple of mortars out of a pair 01 top-boots, which, for some 
unexplained cause, had been asserted, like the saddle in The Caxtons , to be 
heir-looms of the Shandy family. Thus, again, we read (Tristram Shandy , 
▼ol. i. 1^247), * the Corporal Trim thought there was nothing in the world 
so well worth showing as the glorious works which he and my Uncle Toby 
: had made,' Ac. So, in The Caxtons {vol. ii. p. 167) we read — ‘Bolt had 
caught the spirit of the thing ; certainly he had penetrated down to the 
very pathos which lay within thp deeps of Roland’s character.’ And the 
narrative then states very much such military arrangements as were the 
work of Trim and Uncle Toby. 

We might, .in truth, fill the present number to overflowing* and should 
assuredly have to discard all other subjects of discussion, were we to follow 
out these parallels at their full length. -■ We , will pass, then, to the cha- 
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racters of Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy, in their relations respectively with 
their brothers. Captain Boland and Captain Toby. 

Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy are similarly portrayed as bookworms 
and simulated philosophers. They entertain a similar aversion to the 
hobbies of their respective brothers. Fortifications, and other such sham 
military devices, formed the hobby of Toby ; chivalry and ancestral pride 
(another phase of the same character) that of Boland. We shall see that, 
in either case, the brothers quarrel with each other on the subject of tnese 
very hobbies, and are similarly on thepoint of a rupture of social relations 
in consequence of their dispute. The following quotation from The 
Caxtons relates to a controversy between Boland ana Augustine Caxton 
as to the descent of their family from Caxton the printer, or from an old 
family long resident in a parish in Cumberland, where there yet existed 
ancient records of a family of that name. The corresponding quotation 
from Tristram Shandy has reference to Uncle Toby s sham fortifications, 
which were ridiculed, as we have said, by his brother, Walter Shandy. 

The Caxtons. Tristram Shandy . 

‘What is it you must believe in, Mr. Shandy .— ■* I wish the whole 
brother,* said my father, coming up, science of fortification, with its in- 

* no matter what the proof agair^t you V vectors, at the devil; it haB been the 

My uncle was silent. death of thousands, and it will be mine 

* Ho will not believe in our great in the end. I would not, brother Toby, 

ancestor, *the printer,’ said I, maliciously. have my brains so full of saps, mines, 

‘ Brother, * sjpd the captain, loftily, blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, 

‘you have a right to your own ideas, half- moons, and such trumpery, to be 

but you should take care how they con- proprietor of Namur and aU the towns 

taminate your child.’ of Flanders with it.* 

‘Contaminate !’ said my father ; and My father, as you have observed, had 
for the first time I saw an angry sparkle no great esteem for my uncle’s hobby- 
flash from his eyes. ' Change the word, horse, for he thought it the most ridi- 
my dear brother.* culous horse that ever gentleman rode. 

‘ No, sir, I will not change it, to belie As soon as my father had done in- 

the records of the family.’ suiting liis hobby-horse, he turned his 

' Kecords ! — a brass plate in a village head, without the least emotion, from 

church against all the books of the Col- Dr. Slop, to whom he was addressing 

lege of Arms.’ his discourse, and looked up into my 

****** father’s face with a countenance so 

My uncle turned round, perfectly fraternal that it penetrated my father 

livid. * Enough, sir ; I am insulted to his heart 

sufficiently ! I ought to have expected lie rose up hastily from his chair , and 

it. I wish you and your son a very seizing loth of my Uncle goby’s hands 

good morning.* as he spoke, ‘ Brother Toby/ said he, 

My father stood aghast. The captain * I beg thy pardon ; forgive , , / pray thee, 

was hobbling off to the iron gate ; and this rash humour / p. 132. 

in another moment he would nave been 
out of our precincts. 

My father had now come up and 
caught his hand. ‘What are all the 
printers that ever lived, and all the 
books that |jrer were printed, to one** 
wrong to thy fine heart, brother Rolan d t 
Shame on me/ A bookman's weak point, 
you know.' — p, 127. 

Furthermore, it appears $at the earlier and more lasting quarrel 
between the brothers Austin and Boland Caxton, on the subject of the 
ancestral printer (vol. i. t p. 113), also has its parallel in a similar quanrel 
between the brothers Walter and Toby Shandy, on the corresponding 
subject of the fortifications. While, again, Uncle Toby squanders his 
money upon sham fights, Uncle Boland is equally improvident in pur- 
chasing the old tower of the Caxtons at a price so largely above ita value 
as to reduce his income to lesethan two per cent, on the sum which had 
been bequeathed to him for investment. - ' • 

All this similitude, again, is not festricted to characters : it extends 
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even to the pedantic words employed in either novel. When The Caxtons 
was first published, we believe it was frequently demanded by its readers, 
where its author could have obtained a knowledge of the technical words 
with which it abounded. The following comparison may perhaps serve to 
set the question at rest : — 


The Caxtons , Vol. II. 

4 £Tut!' cried my uncle, parrying the 
Epiphonema with a masterly* Aposio- 
PX8IS (or breaking off); 4 if you had 
done what I wished, I should have had 
more pleasure for my money.' 

My poor mother’s rhetorical armoury 
supplied no weapon to meet that artful 
Aposxofesis,so she dropped the rhetoric 
altogether. — p. 283. 


Tristram Shandy, VoL I. 

If, on the contrary, myUndeTobyhad 
not fully arrived at the period’s end, then 
the world stands indebted to the sudden 
snapping of my father's tobacco-pipe for 
one of the neatest examples of that orna- 
mental figure in oratory which rheto- 
ricians style the Aposiopebib. — p. 115. 
* * * * * * 

4 Make this dash — 'tis an APOSIO- 
pesis.’ — p. 1 16. 


The capitals are Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s own. 

Thus, again, we find indifferently in the two romances such words as 
JSpijphonepia, Antanaclasis, Catastasis , Peripeitia , Protasis, &c. &c. &c. ’ 
These expressions moreover (and we readily stake our veracity on the 
assertion) appear in either work, not casualty or occasionally alone, but lie 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, — 


marked by no other difference than that which exists between a sort of 
humorous pe*|ftntry — which is not without its merit when original, but of 
which we must be allowed to say that that originality constitutes its only 
redeeming and tolerating feature — and a sort of pedantry which loses as 
well it8 humour as its originality by unacknowledged reiteration. 

There is another singular characteristic of Tristram Shandy. It con- 
tains a sermon, and a very excellent, serious, and practical sermon it is, 
such as Sterne could preach in his religious moments. We do not indeed 
find any imitation of this characteristic in The Caxtons. That imitation 
was reserved for 4 My Novel’ ! 

But the character of * my father' in either of these romances — that is, 
of Walter Shandy in the one, and of Augustine Caxton in the other — 
displays perhaps the closest approximation. They are each engaged in the 
composition of a long and voluminous work, involving a vast amount of 
book-learning and the consumption of an immense period of time. Mr. 
Caxton was engaged in a tedious * refutation of Wolfe’s monstrous theory' 
(Pv5), of which he had not completed fifty pages at the birth of his child, 
alter a period of ten months from the commencement of the enterprise. 
Mr. Shandy, o%the other hand, is engaged in the accomplishment of on 
equally laborious and voluminous conception, designed as a manual of 
instruction for his son. So commensurately do the two works proceed, 
that while the progress of Mr* Caxton's book had been such as we have 
just described it, Mr. Shdhdy more than once expressed his. apprehensions 
that his son would he too old to profit by this manual by the time that it 
should be completed. • « 

Again : let us compare for a moment Mr. Shandy’s Tristra-pcedia with 
Mr. ( Paxton’s Great Book . Sterne writes : — 


In about three years, or rather more, my father had advanced almost into the 
middle of his won. Like all other writers, jpmet with disappointments. He 
imagined he should be able to bring whatever he had to say into so small a compass, 
that whan U was finished and bound it might he rolled up in my mother’s house- 
wife. Matter grows under our hands. Let no man say, 4 Gome, 1*11 write a 
duodecimo.’ , 

Every reader of The Caxtons recollects the almost^teminable period 
oeoupied ia the composition of the 4 Great Book,’ the hopes the author 
had entertained for its abbreviation, and tfee disappointments £0 which he 
was subjected at the hands of the publishers* who refused to undertake the 
risk ana expense of printing the wo?k, egoept on conditions destructive of 
the scheme. , 
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We might pursue the points of analogy between the two characters in 
question at length. Thus Mr. Shandy gives his companions a. dissertation 
on the views of Politian respecting the conjugal origin of society— on the 
views of Plato respecting love — on those of Ficinus and Velasius upon the 
same question, <&c. It is needless to refer»to the pages of The Gaxtons for 
cognate discussions which are no doubt fresh in the minds of the great 
majority of its readers, and bear an unmist&keable impress at once of the 
mind or Sterne, and of the treatment of such subjects in Tristram Shandy . 
Both writers, again, by a singular coincidence, diverge from very alien 
subjects to discuss the doctrines of the Pythagoreans ; nor is the general 
similarity in the discussion itself much less striking. So also there is a 
corresponding parallel between the strange conversation maintained by 
Mr. Caxton with Trevanion and Sir Sedley Beaudesert * on the saffron- 
bag/ and one or two eccentric conversations in Tristram Shandy . 

These examples represent of course but a small proportion of the strik- 
mg analogies between the romance of Sterne and that of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. It has been our object, indeed, simply to take up some 
salient peculiarities in illustration of a general identity between the two 
novels, which neither the space at our command nor the attention of that 
at our readers', would enable us completely to follow. Details of copyism 
are scarcely possessed of any great attractiveness to the general public, 
except in so far as they teiid to the establishment of truth, and the 
rendering of justice to the celebrity of the dead. For these purposes the 
instances which we have already selected are sufficiently numerous to esta- 
blish the proposition for which we contended at the outset of our present 
inquiry. And these instances, we believe, are peculiarly just, whether in 
their application to Mr. Lawrence Sterne or to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton ; inasmuch as they occupy the mean between a great number of 
other parallels, on the one hand, For which we have no space at command, 
and a small class of incidents, on the other, in which such parallels between 
the two romances are not discoverable. 

The Caxtons, in fact, is a romance, not simply grounded upon The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy , but embodying the dramatis persona, 
together with the whole* character, the spirit, the eccentricity, and nearly 
all other attributes of that work of fiction, under just such a variation in 
its plan and incidents as is necessary to the realization of the idea of a 
Modern Novel. Thus, the introduction or such characters as Trevanion 
and Sir Sedley Beaudesert is a feature of this romance which has no 
parallel in Tristram Shandy. And we might mention one or two other 
personages in the drama, to which the same observation would eaually 
apply. But it happens that all such characters are entirely subordinate 
to those principal ones to which we have already found the exact parallels 
in the work of Sterne ; in the delineation moreover of which, nearly the 
whole talent and charm of the novel by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
consists. 

It is, therefore, with sincere regret that we feel called upon to record 
our opinion that the work entitled The Caxtonsf on which the public has 
already bestowed so large a share ofpopularity, is, in its most essential cha- 
racteristics, scarcely a work of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton at all. Its whole 
idiosyncrasy, which has formed the basis of its celebrity, vanishes at once* 
It is with the more concern that we bring this fact under the consideration 
of the public, inasmuch as the author n one of the most distinguished 
writers of the age ; and if appropriations such as these— which we do not 
see how, with any justice to the dead, we can characterize by any term 
less strong than that of plagiarism — Are to be sanctioned by men holding so 
high an intellectual rank, what confidence are we to repose in the honesty 
and purify of our Ikerature in .its inferior grades P If these things are 
done m a green treff what shall be done in the dry? 

We cannot conclude the present observations without offering a fear 
words in regard to the merits & i Tristram Shandy. We look upon that 
illustrious romance as, beyond all Comparison, the most eccentric the most 
original, if net also in other respects tife most clever, of afi our works off 
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fiction. In one respect, no doubt, it may be considered as deficient. It 
has no plot, no dramatic character ; it denes all rules of historical perspec- 
tive. All these conditions and laws of the theorists of fiction, Sterne casts 
boldly to the winds. In this respect his hardihood and self-confidence 
appear more strikingly than the self-confidence even of Ariosto. There 
were few who could afford to stake all upon such a hazard ; and assuredly, 
if romances were to be written at this day upon such a principle, the 
talents of their authors would never command a perusal of so much as fifty 
pages of their contents. That Sterne wrote wholly without forethought 
is consistently evinced by the whole internal evidence of his work ; and 
would bo implied, indeed, if even the truth were only demonstrable by 
passages such as this, — ' I have a strong temptation to begin this chapter 
very nonsensically !’ That such a mode of construction was a mistake on 
the part of the author, and an error in his design, is not perhaps to be 
controverted. But we very much doubt, on the other hand, whether the 
unpopularity of Tristram Shandy , at this day, is attributable in any degree 
to the want of what may be termed ‘ artistic principles of construction.' 
We think, on the contrary, that its novelty of design would render it a pleas- 
ing relief to the wearisome uniformity of tlic existing school of novel writing. 
The present proscription of Tristram Shandy is to be sufficiently accounted 
for by its antagonism to the polished taste and the stricter delicacy of the 
nineteenth century. The strong influence of this change in the national 
character has already served to exclude other works which had stood the 
test of longer time, and borne the traditions of more extensive popularity. 
And although there is scarcely anything which can bo de«med immoral 
in the tendencies of Tnstram Shandy , it could scarcely be expected that a 
work which did violence to the canons of existing taste would maintain 
itself in an antagonism which had already overpowered the Claims of other 
and more successful rivals. 

And now, one word on Lawrence Sterne himself. Ho was bom at 
Clonmel, November 24th, 1713, the year of the Peace of Utrecht. Irish 
by birth, he narrowly escaped being enrolled among the people of the Low 
Countries, his mother having arrived from Dunkirk only a Fow days prior 
to that date. His sister had been born at Lisle in French Flanders during 
the previous year. Misfortune seems to have clouded the days of many 
of Sterne’s immediate family. t On the very day of his birth, his father, 
according to his own statement, ‘was broke, with many other brave 
officers, and sent adrift into the wide world with a wife and two children. 
His eldest sister, Mary, died of a broken heart. She had unhappily 
married a spendthrift of the name of Weemans, of Dublin, who after be- 
coming bankrupt, ‘ used her,' as Sterne himself tells us, ‘ most unmercifully, 
and left her to shift for herself, which she was able to do but for a few 
months, for she went to a friend’s house in the country, and there died.' 
Sterne's father left Ireland almost immediately after the birth of young 
Lawrence, with his family, and went into Yorkshire to stay with his 
mother, w T ho lived at a village called Elvington in that county. Within a 
year the father again received a commission, and returned to Ireland ; but 
he appears to have been ordered from place to place at very short intervals. 
He w f as sent first to Dublin, thence tb Exeter, and to Plymouth. Finally, 
he returned with his family to Ireland from the latter place ; and they had 
a very narrow escape of foundering on their voyage. 

* Sterne's early days, indeed, appear to have been passed in all kinds of 
perils. His family had scarcely been reestablished in Dublin when, in 
1719 (and while young Lawrence was barelv six years old), his father's 
regiment was ordered to Spain in the ‘expedition bound for Vigo. The 
ship was first driven into Mlilford Haven, and thence into Bristol ; whence 
the young Stfernes were sent by land to the Isle of Wight, to await their 
father’s return. Again, when afterwards living in CTel&nd, Lawrence 
Sterne fell into a mill-race while the mill was at work, and after being, of 
course, given up for lost, killed, or drowned, and perhaps all the three, he 
was taken ftp without having sustained the slightest injury. The story, he 
confesses, is well nigh incredible ; but it was well known, he adds, in the 
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district in which the accident took place. The poor people around him 
for many miles distant, docked in hundreds to see the boy who had been 
rescued from almost inevitable death, as though for some wise and bene- 
ficent purpose. With the sincerest admiration, however, for the high 
intellectual character of Sterne, it may well be doubted whether such a 
flattering hypothesis were altogether tenable ; for although he was no * 
doubt a kind-hearted and benevolent man, he left behind him few other 
monuments of his industry and exertions than those which survive in 
Tristram Shandy and The Sentimental Journey . 

Sterne went to school at Halifax when about ten years of age. His 
father had returned to Ireland in 1722, when he happened to discover a 
distant relation, who was a collateral descendant of Archbishop Sterne. 
They appear to have all determined to make the most of the discovery, for 
they immediately quartered themselves, according to Sterne's own state- 
ment, on this hospitable third or fourth cousin, during a wholo year! The 
newly discovered relative (happily for all parties) was a wealthy man, and 
lived in an old castle, which no doubt was materially transformed by tho 
enlivenment afforded by a young Irish family, of which Lawrence Sterne 
was a member. Once more the regiment was sent abroad again ; and at 
Gibraltar the Quixotic father was ‘ run through the body in a duel, by a 
Captain Philips.’ The quarrel, Sterne informs us with truly Irish non- 
chalance, lSa originated m a dispute regarding a goose. But the Sternes 
enjoyed the charmed lives which a common proverb ascribes to the feline 
race. The father though 1 run through the body,' recovered this shock to 
the laws of life* but at the expense, (and very naturally so,) ‘of an impaired 
constitution.’ He was finally sent to Jamaica, where he died at length, in 
the year 1731, leaving his illustrious son at the age of eighteen. 

Thc dovelopment of Sterne’s mind appears to have been early and rapid. 
He tells us that while at school, ‘ the ceiling of the schoolroom was new 
whitewashed ; the ladder remained there, and one unlucky day I mounted 
it, and wrote with a brush in large capital letters, Ljlu. Steen e, for which 
the usher severely whipped me. My master was very much hurt at this, 
and said before me, that never should that name be effaced, for 1 w r as a 
boy of genius, and he \*as sure I should come to preferment.’ Two years 
after his father’s death, in 1733, he was entered at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He was then twenty. He gained the degree of B.A. in 1736, that of M. A. 
in 1740. He went to York, and obtained the living of Sutton, in the gift 
of one of his uncles. In 1 74 1 , he married a lady for whom lie had conceived 
an affection which tho lady reciprocated in an almost romantic degree. 
Between the formation of the acquaintance and the marriage, she became 
consumptive, and every notion of matrimony w as then abandoned. ‘ My dear 
Laury,* she said to him, ‘ I never can be yours, for I verily believe I have 
not long to live, but I have left you every shilling of my fortune.* ‘ Upon 
that,* adds Sterne, ‘ she showed me her will. This generosity overpowered 
me. It pleased God that she recovered, and I married her in 1741.' # 

Sterne appears to have entertained notions of a peculiar character, and 
which would scarcely be regarded as tenable ifl these days, in regard to 
that species of political warfare which is now conducted by the press. 
Newspapers no doubt were very inferior organs a century ago to what 
they pre at this day/ But Sterne entertained an unconquerable aversion 
to what he called writing ‘ paragraphs in the newspapers’ on political 
subjects ; and this aversion w as not grounded, it appears, so much upon 
an abstract distaste to the employment, as upon the notion that the office 
was ‘ beneath him.' His uncle, who had presented him to his living, and 
soon afterwards made him a prebenflary or York Cathedral, was a violent 
political partisan, and discovered in his accomplished nephew the talents 
of an inestimable pamphleteer. But Stepne was immovable? in his reso- 
lution, and so deeply offended his patron-kinsman that a total estrange- 
ment between them appears to Ji&ve ensued almost immediately after the 
refusal had been given. So deeply did this disappointment rankle in the 
breast of the uncle, that * he became,’ in Sterne’s own words, ‘ nJV bitterest 
enemy/ Our author then turned fof further preferment to nis wife’s 
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relations, who procured him the additional living of Stillington. Sterne 
now set up for a pluralist. An amusing compact, indeed, had been formed 
between his wife, before her marriage, and the relative who was possessed 
of the advowson to this living, that if she married a clergyman, the dower 
p which she should receive at his Jiands should be the presentation of her 
husband to this incumbency on the occurrence of the next vacancy. 

I remained (says Sterne) twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. I 
had then very good health. Books, painting, fiddling, and shooting were my 
amusements. As to the squire of the parish, 1 cannot say we were on very friendly 

terms; but at Stillington the family of the 0 b showed us every kindness : 

’twas most truly agreeable to be within a mile and a half of an amiable family who 
were ever cordial friends. 

In 1760, Sterne went to London to arrange the publication of the two 
first volumes of Tristram Shandy , the first edition of which had appeared 
at York in the previous year. This extraordinary work appeared in 
nine volumes, which must certainly have been of diminutive size. 
The Sentimental Journey , the author's last production, appeared in 1768, 
which was the year of his death. His sermons were chiefly given to the 
world in earlier life ; and the other works, which are of less interest, were 
posthumous publications. The autobiographical memoir from which these 
facts are chiefly taken, appears to have been composed about^px months 
before his death. * 

In 1762, Sterne went abroad, and visited France before the conclusion 
of the Peace of Fontainebleau. Two years afterwards he began to be 
sensible of the influence of time, although he was then scarcely more than 
fifty, upon a constitution which nature had never endowed with great 
elasticity or strength. Accordingly, in 1764, he proceeded from France 
to Italy in search of health, but returned to his living in Yorkshire without 
having derived any lasting benefit from foreign scenes. Here he remained 
up to 1767, when he quitted Yorkshire for the last time, to publish the 
Sentimental Journey , of which his travels on the Continent had furnished 
the conception. Early in the following year, we are told, he began to 
regard his days as numbered upon earth ; ‘ and, with the concern of a good 
man and the solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted his attention to 
the future welfare of his daughter.’ He was then lodging in Old Bond- 
street. He there gradually sank, less under the force of positive disease 
than of a shattered constitution, and expired on the 18th or March, 1768, 
at tho age of fifty-five, death closing; on the retrospect of a life which 
exhibited the most striking contrasts in its incidents and characteristics ; 
and the manner in which tne licence of his writings was viewed by many 
of his contemporaries, who, with the generation that preceded them, had 
bowed to the stern virtue of Addison, is shadowed forth in the lines, — ‘ 

Yet what though keenest knowledge of mankind ' 

Unsealed to him the springs that move the mind. 

What did it cost him ? Ridiculed, abused, 

By fools insulted and by prudes accused 1 

In his, mild/eader, view thy future fete, i 

Like him despise what 'twere a sin to hate. 

Here, then, we stop. If we havfr done anything to bring before our 
readers a fairer appreciation of the genius of Sterne, we shall be satisfied. 

' To one who, by the adoption of a style of writing wholly antagonistic to 
* the taste of the present age, has excluded himself from its popularity, and 
has rendered a work which might have b^n the manual of all time, the 
possession and the study of the few, a tribute of justice is peculiarly due. 
We believe we have redeemed tho pledge which we offered at the outset 
of the present observations, to record that justice faithfully upon either 
side. For the talents of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we have the fullest 
appreciation and the sheerest respect. It is, however, our object simply 
to revive the memory and the claims of Lawrence Sterne. We shall there- 
fore abstain from offering criticism on the other productions of the living 
novelist. Nor indeed do any considerations of justice to the dead call m 
the same degree for such an extension of the present subject ; although it 
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might not be difficult to trace the pen which has delineated some of the 
finest historic scenes that appear m the different works of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton to pens on tne other side of the Anglo-French Channel. 
There are other objects for which oar journal was colled into existence ; 
and we shall be glad if the author of The Caxtons can offer any other 
solution of the present question than that which we have been com- 
pelled to record, placed as we have been by him in the dilemma of the 
patriarch — the words are the words of Sterne , hut the voice is the voice of 
Bulwer. 


A FEW MEDIEVAL PAINTERS * 


fPHE attention of the lovers ^of art 
1 appears to be somewhat forcibly 
directed at the present time to that 
period in its history when, amidst 
the decaying elements of Pagan 
civilization and luxury, a school of 
' painting arose, mystical, and ascetic 
perhaps at times, and betray hig the 
feebleness of youth, but still fi3l of 
the noblest promise — the child of 
Christian faith; having its origin in 
that seed so small and apparently so 
contemptible, which was eventually 
to spring up into a mighty growth, 
and to spread abroad its branching 
arms to heaven, overshadowing all 
the peoples of the earth. J ustly do 
we regard that period with no com- 
mon interest. Justly do we gather 
into our bosoms as a aacred thing 
every symbol it may picture, and 
airyf the smallest truth it may teach ; 
for at that eventful epoch in man’s 
history such a revolution, or rather 
regeneration, was effected in national 
and individual life, in literature, and 
very particularly in the fide arts, as 
the world had never known before 
and can never know again. When 
we say that a school of painting then 
arose, we do not intend to assert 
that the means and appliances which 
are necessary to express the artist’s 
meaning were in any way improved 
for some centuries. In fact, that 
technical skill 4 by which the painter 
t developeB his thought declined with 
the declining age. But the thought 
which he expressed was in every 
way totally different. It was alto- 
gether anbther art. Pagan art haff 
been inimitably successful in the de- 
lineation of form. It had given the 
varied expressions of passion, of 
hope, and of fear. .But through the 
marble of antiquity no solitary ray 
gleams forth or that sublimest part 


of man which is not of the body, of 
the intellect, or the heart. Christian 
art employed itself with expressing 
the emotions of the soul, ana it could 
never be wholly lost thenceforth till 
all its work was done. The ruthless 
rage of Iconoclasts might tear down 
and scatter to the winds; and the 
still more dangerous friendship of 
Medicis and Borgias might for a 
time divert it from its path. But 
still with humility and a childlike 
reverence it pursued its way. From 
the gloom of the catacombs it 
emerged into the light of day, and 
was installed amid the magnificence 
of stately basilicas. It crossed the 
Alps, and penetrated the forests of 
Germany and France. It strove, 
but unsuccessfully, to gain a footing 
amongst our wild Saxon forefathers. 
Its steady advance may be compared 
to the progress of that fieiy cross 
immortalized by our Northern poet, 
which was sped by an unbroken 
chain of swift messengers through 
deep morasses and over mountain 
heights ; when the foot, which had 
trodden the clastic heather wet with 
morning dew, clambered wearily up 
the steep hillside, which the slant 
rajfc of tjie evening sun bathed in 
rosy light, still the cross was not de- 
layed on its mission by individual 
> weariness, but, transferred to a fresh 
and eager messenger, pursued more 
vigorously its appointed course. 

Of the early history of phristian 
art, unfortunately we know but 
little. The vehicles employed were 
not generally very endurable. Italy 
was for many ages tho scene of con- 
stant devastations ; a torrent of 
Northern barbarians incessantly 
pouring over the Alps, and stagnat- 
ing in her fruitful plains. And, 
above all, subsequent nSglect and 


* H istory of Christian Art. By F, Rio. London: Bosworth. 1854, 
VOL. LIII. NO. CCOXV. B 
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indolence hare Buffered much that 
was spared by Goths and Vandals to 
fall into irretrievable decay, and 
perish. We cannot but express (pur 
gratitude, therefore, to any one who 
has eliminated and sifted facts which 
bear on the subject, and who pre- 
sents us with a clear and vivid pic- 
ture of those dark and obscure ages. 
In Rio’s Christian Art we have a 
somewhat enthusiastic, but pic- 
turesque and spirited, delineation of 
the progress of painting from the 
second to the sixteenth century. 
The common division of painting 
into schools destroys in some mea- 
sure the unity of the narrative ; and 
we cannot but think that a coup d'<ml 
of the subject would be preferable in 
a work of' no great size, and not em- 
bracing a wide range of topics. 
Some of Rio’s opinions must, of 
course, be taken cum grano; espe- 
cially that whereby he advances the 
Romano-Christian school at the ex- 
pense of the Byzantine, which was 
undoubtedly the fountain-head of 
Italian and of all Christian art, more 
especially in its technicalities ; for 
Byzantium, until 1204, had not been 
'attacked by any foreign enemy, 
whilst Italy was a constant prey to 
devastation and ruin. We do not 
find an equal measure of attention 
devoted to all the schools of painting 
which played a prominent part in 
the first sixteen centuries. Nor, in- 
deed, does the author profess to give 
a history of the art. He principally 
treats of painting as one form of 
Christian poetry: and considers it 
'in the period of its development, 
as the imperfect, but progressive, 
expression — the voice, as it were, of 
the nations of Europe, before 4 he 
formation of their language.’ It is 
evident that he regards the mystical 
school with greater, favour than he t 
accords to the others; but we must 
entirely disagree with him when he 
calls naturalism * th&great element 
^ of decadence in art; Altogether 
the book will be a charming com- 
panion for the art-traveller in Italy; 
more especially with reference to 
those pictures which date froip a 
pre-R&phaelite origin. 

Amid the subterraneous shade of 


the catacombs of Rome all that we 
desire to know of Christian painting 
and sculpture during its first rudest 
ages, must he sought.* The con- 
noisseur will find nothing to admire 
there. All is dim, shapeless, and 
barren, as regards the material and 
the expression. The pleasure and 
the thought will be subjective rather 
than objective. He who looks for 
correct form and outline — for tho 
delineation of natural objects in any 
way faithful to nature, will not there 
find what he seeks ; yet there is not 
one single little relic but speaks of 
the indomitable fortitude — the nobi- 
lity of soul— the love which is puri- 
fied and exalted through suffering — 
of those who kept the faith and 
fought the good fight in the dark 
and tfoodstained days of old ; of 
those to whom, until Constantino s 
time, the description St. Paul gives 
of still earlier martyrs may well be 
applied — they were " stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword ; they 
wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented. We should expect, in 
examining the works which the early 
Christians have left us in the cata- 
combs, a grept number of them being 
decorations of their simple tombs, 
W'e should expect to find memorials 
or hints of those fearful scenes of 
suffering through which they were 
passing daily, as through a baptism 
of fire. There is especially some- 
thing in the artist-mind which leads 
it to select the objects on which to 
direct its skill from the common 
nature that surrounds it, feasting its 
love upon that, beautifying and 
adorning the simplest things of that 
nature with a thousand symbolisms 
and fancies drawn from its own inner 
consciousness. And it is a pure and 
healthy exercise of the intellect and 
heart so to do. We are all, in fact, 
affected in a greater or less degree 
by the persons and things around 
us. W e take much of our tone from 
‘them. It would not, then, $eem im- 
probable that in adorning the tombs 
of their brethren, many of whom had 
sealed the faith with tneir blood, the 
early Christian artists should picture 


Many of the tombs in the eatacombs have been rifled, and the relies removed > . 
to the Galleria Lapidaria in the Vatican. Our conclusions with respect to early V 
Christian Art must necessarily be drawn from inspection of the works of Bono and 
Bottarl 
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some event in the martyr's life, and 
particularly that last and greatest 
event which had constituted liim an 
object of deep affection, almost of 
veneration, to them and their chil- 
dren for evermore. But we do not 
discover any traces of the kind. The 
entire range of subjects betrays an 
utter forgetfulness of self. Their 
thoughts are occupied with higher 
things than the vicissitudes, and the 
pleasures, and pains of those bodies 
which are the sport of elements, the 
prey of the worm. There are no 
allusions to the enemies who were 
daily torturing and persecuting. If 
the voice of hope and expectation 
finds escape and expression at all, it 
is only through that universal love 
which embraces humanity ip its 
arms as one individual man; in 
the noblest aspiration, in the looking 
for that time when not their own 
particular wrongs shall be redressed, 
but when all the perplexities of 
mankind at large snail be solved ; 
all the distractions of the world re- 
conciled ; all suffering cease ; all 
happiness be perfected. 

It is evident that with the first 
Christian painters, art was not 
imitative. They did not regard the 
labours of their pcncif as works 
of art at all. They did not seek 
for skill in design, or beauty of 
colouring. If with a few rude 
touches they can set forth some re- 
ligious doctrine, to elevate or com- 
fort the souls of men, it is enough 
for them. Against the sensuous 
representations of human beauty, 
in which pagan artists had revelled, 
they would revolt as against an un- 
holy thing. Their whole attention 
appears to be absorbed in the won- 
drous mystery of the redemption of 
fallen man ; and they love to picture 
any and everything which may bear 
relation to that. The resurrection, 
too, was another favourite* subject ; 

by Jonah; i>y the Return of the 
Dove. The rude sketches in the. 
catacombs constitute in fact a cycle 
of Bible illustrations, allegorical 
rather than historical. Commencing 
with the Fall, they picture the re- 
demption of mankind^ through its 
► prophetical and typical aspects. 
Above all, the Resurrection was the 
subject on which those early painters 
dwelt with the deepest love and 


devotion. It was the focus to which 
all the rays of their heart converged. 
They are never weary of representing 
in their simple manner the Good 
Shepherd collecting his sheep; or 
he is going forth into the wilderness 
to seek and save that which was 
lost. In that and kindred parables 
they found a comfort and a peace 
winch was denied to them in this 
world. 

But when Christianity became 
the religion of the empire, Christian, 
art had no longer any need to hide 
itself in the secret places of the 
earth. It was employed now in 
decorating the vast basilicas of Romo 
and Constantinople; and it used the 
endurable vehicle of mosaic, disco- 
vered in the reign of Claudius. The 
subjects too which it treats of arc 
rather different from those which 
the artists of the catacombs had 
loved to picture. We now find the 
figure of Christ placed in the sanc- 
tuary; and frequently the Apostles 
Paul and Peter, the buttresses of 
the Church. Of course if we look 
for any authentic pictures of our 
Lord, none such exist. Legendary 
accounts there are, dating from the 
thiol and eighth centuries, the one 
giving an Asiatic, the other a Euro- 
pean type ; and if any credit is to 
be attached to either, it will be, we 
presume, to the description given 
by John of Damascus. The early 
Byzantine and Roman pictures of 
the Saviour, as of the Madonna, 
are invariably dark and sombre in 
colour; and this can scarcely be 
accounted for by the effect of time, 
as we know that the fair portraits 
of tjie Madonna by Cimabue and 
Giotto ware at first considered 
strange and untrue. But it would 
^ecm that we are intentionally barred 
from any knowledge of the person 
of Him * who spake as never man 
spake.’ One or two, indeed, of the 
early fathers have alluded to the 
subject : Tertullian says with refer- 
ence to it, Ne aspectu quidew ho- 
nestus .... Si inglm'ius, si igno - 
bills, mens erit Christus. But the 
lips bf Evangelists and Apostles are 
sternly Bilent on the point; and 
although prophets and seers of old 
time may have declared ^hat * H'e 
hath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall sec Him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire Him 
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yet perhaps it would not be just to 
put a literal interpretation on their 
words. They stood as a man stands 
in the blackness of night; lodking 
out m>on the east, where the gloam- 
ing dawn tells of the sunrise, yet 
knowing not with certainty whether 
that sun shall come amid the fury 
of tempest or in the glory of a calm 
and peaceful day. 

We must not forget that at this 
time appear the first traces of that 
Mariolatry which was destined 
afterwards to play so important a 
part in the religious art of Italy. 
But in the realization of such sub- 

i 'ccts there is a great difference 
>etween the Byzantine and the 
Eoman mind: the imagination of 
the Western artist is comparatively 
healthy and pure ; that of theEastern 
is feeble and debased 
Whenever (says Rio) we meet with a 
Madonna of a blackish hue, dressed in 
the Oriental manner, with pointed and 
disproportionately elongated fingers, 
bearing a deformed infant in her arms, 
the whole painted in a style much re- 
sembling the Chinese; or a Christ on 
the Cross, which would seem to have 
been copied from a recently exhumed 
mummy, did not the streams of blood 
which flow from each wound, on a green- 
ish and cadaverous body, announce that 
life is not yet extinct ; in both of these 
cases it may be affirmed, without fear 
of mistake, to be a work conceived by 
Greek artists, or executed under their 
influence. In all the productions of the 
Romano-Christian school, the Roman 
coBtume is pretty faithfully observed in 
the figure of Christ, and in those of the 
apostles and prophets ; and the Virgin 
herself is constantly attired as a Roman 
matron ; whilst the same personages in 
the Byzantine representations are gene- 
rally enveloped in heavy and magnificent 
garments, the choice of which has been 
determined by a taste at once Oriental 
and barbarous. c 

There is no doubt that Constanti- 
nople exercised a great influence on 
all the. rude art of this period ; an 
influence perhaps of evil rather than 
of good, tier Iconoclastic emperors 
endeavoured indeed to uproot and 
exterminate it ; but as in most other 
instances with which we are ac- 
quainted, persecution only fanned 
that flame into a fiercer glow, which 
might have flickered and expired if 
neglected and left in peace. Every- 
where Italy rose in arms against 
Leo the Isaurian, who had com- 


menced a crusade against the plastic 
arts. Those monks who escaped 
from the hands of that savage tyrant 
were received into the many monas- 
teries which the popes caused to be 
prepared for them; and in the 
peaceful quietude of those secluded 
abodes pursued their wonted occu- 
pations, especially that of painting. 
Thus they disseminated the art, and 
with it, unfortunately, their Byzan- 
tine taste. Paintingitself was rapidly 
decaying and dying out in Italy. It 
made a few ineffectual struggles for 
progress, which we trace through 
the MSS. of the period, and the 
mutilated mosaics m the basilicas. 

It perished however, and gave no 
sign. We cannot but consider it 
strange that the Byzantine artists — 
the descendants of those old Greeks 
who lived in an atmosphere of beauty 
which coloured their every thought 
and action — should have lost in a 
few ages all perception of the beau- 
tiful ; and that the mantle of grace 
should have descended on the shoul- 
ders of the painters of Italy, in how- 
soever small a measure. Yet so it is. 
Tho twoschools of art are antagonistic 
in this particular. The superiority of 
Italian artists may perhaps be attri- 
buted to ihat growing inclination 
towards image-worship, first pub- 
licly recognised by Gregory the 
Second, which in tho Council of 
Trent burst into a mighty flame. 
Men would naturally wish the ob- 
jects of their devotion to be grand 
and majestic; or at any rate for 
that devotion to be quickened by a 
sense of the beautiful. But the arts 
may be considered to have become 
effete in Italy about the commence- 
ment of the ninth century. 

The seeds of art, swept onward 
by the* current of civilization, were 
not destined to be lost to man* They 
found a resting place in rocky 
ground, jt is true ; in a somewhat 
sterile and stubborn soil. But the 
Teutonic mind Was not the less fitted 
to foster and nourish them, because 
it was practical, energetic, and 
active. 

It may perhaps be a mooted point 
whether this impulsive movement 
amongst the nations of the North 
originated from their intercourse y 
with the more polished citizens of ^ 
Constantinople. It seems probable 
theft it commenced before tho time 
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of Charldmagne. And, at any rate 
Grecian art did not exercise much, 
influence over the German mind* 
With the artists of Byzantium, paint- 
ing, as wo have seen, assumed a form 
of asceticism. But with a young 
and ardent people, who were prac- 
tical rather than contemplative, the 
natural bias of their minds would 
lead them to prefer the historical 
and dramatic form of treatment. 
Christian art seems to have taken 
a firm hold on the hearts of the 
great Frank nation ; and the Old 
Testament afforded them a wide 
field on which to develop their skill. 
Unfortunately the climate north of 
the Alps is not very favourable to 
the preservation or works of art, 
especially of paintings. Many of 
the MSS, of that period have how- 
ever been handed down to us %n all 
theirpristiue freshness ; and by these 
we may in some measure determine 
the power and «kill of the painters 
of the age. They appear to have 
been by no means contemptible in 
their ow r n peculiar province. A new 
vehicle too is used about the tenth 
century. Painting on glass begins 
to employ the pencils of many 
^ artists ; and this art not only served 
to enhance the beauty of the great 
Gothic piles, but it alse tended to 
instruct the common people in Old 
Testament history and the great 
truths of religion. Often indeed 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per 
aurem, 

Quarn quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
But still it may be a matter of doubt 
how far the uninBtructed yet reli- 
gious mindis penetrated by the objec- 
tive teaching and inspiration of art; 
or if it be affected at all, whether 
the stream of thought is always 
dire#ed into a healthy channel. W e 
are of course speaking of art in its 
symbolical and mystical forms. Of 
the power of painting to convey a 
plain truth of ffect, and that in a 
more direct and simple way than 
words could* or of the high value 
of art as acting upon an educate^ 
intellect and heart, none can doubt. 
So too its rays will ,we hope, in time 
illumine the poor pale plants of this 
age, over which the tangled forest- 
growth of neglect has spread, when 
r education shall have done something 
y to lop, and prune, and organize. 
Skill in the arts appears to- have 


received a more solid reward than 
fame. The monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland was a notable school, 
Where two caligraphio painters had 
acqi#ed celebrity as early as the ninth 
century, and where the traditions left 
by them had been collected by the monk 
Notker, who cultivated poetry and paint- 
ing with equal success ; by the monk 
Tutilon, who was at once painter, poet, 
musician, carver, and statuary ; and by 
the monk John who was invited to Aix- 
la-Chapelle by the Emperor Otho to 
paint an oratory, and whose services 
were af towards rewarded by the bi- 
shopric of Lifege. The union of high 
ecclesiastical dignities with pre-eminence 
in the cultivation of art was still more 
frequent in the eleventh century, a 
period of redoubled activity for those 
whose imaginations had been paralysed 
by the expectation that the end of the 
world was approaching. Heldric and 
A delard— the one abbot of St. Germain 
d’Auxerre, the other abbot of St. Tron 
— were celebrated in their time as paint- 
ers of miniatures ; and his episcopal func- 
tions did not prevent St. Bernard, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, from painting 
with his own hands the walls and ceil- 
ings of his church, and from forming 
pupils, who afterwards accompanied him 
to the courts whither he was sent as 
ambassador. We als<5 find that his 
successor, Godeschard, founded a school 
of paiuting in his palace, an example 
followed by the Bishop of Paderbom ; 
while the monk Thidmon, after having 
employed his pencil in the decoration of 
a great number of convents, took his seat 
as a mitred archbishop on the archiepis- 
copal throne of Saltzhurg. 

Like a small and silvery rivulet, 
which rises in some highland moun- 
tain and pursues its devious course ; 
now widening out as it passes 
through the valleys into a still and 
glassy pool, and now resuming its 
humble ypy, a little rivulet once 
more, till it becomes fed with many 
streams and broadens into the 
•proud, sweeping river ; so the course 
of the stream of art in Italy is some- 
times almost hidden from view; 
sometimes a more skilful jjainter or 
school arises for a time, and then 
passes away and leaves no worthy 
successor ; but still the art is never 
wholly lost, and now in the thir- 
teenth century it has passed the 
rocks and the quagmires, and travels 
forward on its tranquil and ma- 
jestic journey. 

# We have good authority for con- 
sidering the thirteenth century as 
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the foundation and root of all art. 
Schools then arose simultaneously 
at Pisa and Siena, under the painters 
Giunta and Guido, who were still in- 
deed trammelled by the Byzan^nc 
method and traditions ; bur at 
Florence the fetters of tradition 
were shaken off, and the names of 
Cimabue and Giotto fitly head the 
list of great painters who made that 
city not only the cradle, but the 
home of art. Wc cannot say that 
Cimabue was altogether free from 
the debased manner of Grcqjc paint- 
ing. Undoubtedly he very much 
improved upon it. But his pupil, 
Giotto, broke from it, as it were, 
per saltum . .Not only have we to 
notice the excellence of the artists, 
but also the joyous and healthy 
spirit which animated the people at 
this period. One of the suburbs of 
Florence received the name of the 
Borgo Allegri , or quarter of joy, 
from the enthusiastic delight of the 
multitude, who, taking advantage 
of the presence of Charles of Anjou, 
flocked to the house of Cimabue to 
inspect a picture which that artist 
had just completed. 

Pursuing the occupation of a 
shepherd, but an artist at heart, the 
boy Giotto was taken from his w ild 
native hills, and placed in the midst 
of the great city, beautiful and 
stately even then. Fancy how 
swiftly and deliciously the blood 
must have coursed through his 
veins, as he saw for the first time 
the realization of those dreams 
which had haunted him, far away 
amid the lonely hills of Vespignano, 
in his early childhood. Doubt- 
less the shepherd-artist had drunk 
deeply from the cup of Nature, 
simple and wild as that nature was 
in his village home. A landscape 
of valley and hill, of scorched grass 
and grey rocks, with here and there « 
a solitary farm and cultured fields ; 
such was the scene which surrounded 
the boy. But above him the purple 
clouds rolled and gathered, and the 
settW sun tingea them with burn- 
ing fire; and at night, whilst ho 
tended his ffbek, the myriad eyes of 
heaven glanced and sparkled in Jhe 
blue-black abyss of air. For the 
first few years of his life as a painter, 
Giotto seems to have divided his 
time betwc?n travelling about seek- 
ing for employment and a small' 


workshop at Florence, where he • 
laboured at water-colour or tempera 
drawings. In fact, he turned his 
hand to any and everything which 
boro relation to form and colour. 
His genius was soon recognised, 
and he was sent for to Borne, when 
he was about twenty years of age. 
He appears to have been a man of 
sound common sense, of a kindly 
and joyous disposition, and of deep 
religious feeling. The revolution 
which Giotto effected in art was 
indeed great. He entirely trans- 
formed it. The Byzantine element 
is no longer to be found henceforth. 
The greatest improvement he intro- 
duced was in colour, which had " 
been sombre and dark, but in his 
pictures it is bright, brilliant, and 
'well massed. His chief pupils and 
successors were Taddeo Uaddi, and 
Orcagna, ‘the Michael Angelo of 
his ago,’ who cultivated with success 
sculpture and architecture, as well 
as painting. The artists of this 
age may he considered, in fact, as 
architects rather than as painters. 
The labour of their pencil was not 
an end in itself, but subsidiary to 
the decoration of their buildings. 
There is no doubt that Dante exer- 
cised a great influence over the 
minds of Giotto’s pupils. In the 
principal paintings of Orcagna we 
have the Nine Circles of Hell , 
borrowed ideally from the Divine 
Comedy. But let us not forget 
that the minds of men were then 
generally imbued' with devotional 
feeling. 

The artist who felt conscious of his 
high vocation, considered himself as the 
auxiliary of the preacher, and in the 
constant struggle that man has to sus- 
tain against his evil inclinations, he 
always took the side of virtue. This is 
not only proved by the deeply relfpous 
impress with which the monuments 
still existing are stamped, but I find a 
more direct feropf of it in these words of 
Buffalmaoco, one pf the scholars of 
Giotto:— ‘We painters occupy our- 
selves entirely in tracing saints on the 
walls and on the altars, in order thaj; by 
fhis means men, to the great despite of 
the demons, may be more drawn to 
virtue and piety/ It was the same 
spirit of mutual edification which pre- 
sided over the foundation of the con- 
fraternity of painters established in the 
yew 1350, under the protection of St. 
Luke. They held their periodical meet- 
ings, not to communicate to each other 
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CHmabue. Giotto, and Uccello. 


discoveries, or to deliberate on the 
adoption of new methods, but simply to 
offer up thanks and praises to God. 
Amid these pious preoccupations, the 
studio of the painter became, as it 
were, transformed into an oratory ; and 
it was the same thing with the sculptor, 
musician, and poet, at this period of 
marvellous unity, when every kind of 
inspiration sprang from the same souroe, 
and flowed instinctively towards the 
same end ; from thence resulted also an 
intimate sympathy between the artists 
and the people, which manifested itself 
•either with iclat, as in the Madonna of 
Cimabue, or in a manner still more 
touching, as when the painter Barna was 
killed by a fall in the church of San 
Gimignano, and the inhabitants of the 
city came daily to suspend epitaphs in 
Latin or Italian over his tomb. 

We hare in this description a 
very cheerful picture of the itate of 
the arts at that time. The people’s 
estimation of the artist resulted 
from a deeper feeling than mere 
admiration of his work. Pictures 
were then a necessity of the ago. 
They filled a void in the heart ; 
they quickened devotion, and formed 
fresh channels through which it 
might flow. This may indeed have 
tended to foster superstition, but it 
purified and ennobled art. 

We have now to notice the intro- 
duction of new elements into the 
arts of Italy. There is a gradual 
but general breaking up of old sys- 
tems and methods, or rather the 
feeble frame is strengthened by the 
infusion of fresh and youthful blood. 
Technical skill, which had been for 
the most part subservient to the 
thoughtwhich tho painter expressed, 
now assumes a prominent place in 
.the pictures of the century. Amd 
by improvement in technical skill 
w% mean < a decided progress, not 
only in toe method by which the 
artist sets forth his ideas— in his us<? 
of materials and appliances, but also 
in desigiLand form* Colour perhaps 
rather lost than gained ground m 
the century after Giotto ; but the 
artist is striving laboriously to 
picture as faithfully as he can flic 
form and features of man. There 
is no sudden leap from mediocrity 
to perfection ; progress of any kind 
is ever slow in its development. 
The solemn twilight gradually 
broadens into the dawn , and that again # 
into the bright and cheerful day. 


Portraiture now takes its place in 
tho ranks of art. Giotto had sue* 
cessfully painted the portraits of his 
friend Dante, and of some other of 
his* contemporaries ; the artist had 
also introduced himself in one of his 
pictures, in the attitude of prayer. 
The likenesses of individuals were 
generally thus pictured, in a posture 
of devotional reverence, for the 
proudest ancLthe greatest were not 
too great or too proud to bear wit- 
ness to their faith and openly to 
confess their Lord before men. 
Portraits were afterwards generally 
introduced into historical pictures. 
We may consider Paolo Uccello as 
one of tho first who set the example 
of this innovation. This painter is 
also noticeable for having com- 
menced a system of careful lineal 

S ective, which had been before 
y neglected. To the study of 
it ho devoted his days, the greater 
part of the night, and in fact tho 
whole of his time and attention. 
His success was perhaps scarcely 
commensurate with his labour ; but 
we owe him no small amount of gra- 
titude, for having directed the at- 
tention of artists to an element of 
no little importance in art. What 
had been so happily commenced by 
Uccello was afterwards, in groat 
measure, perfected by Pietro della 
Francesca, who studied perspective 
scientifically, and laid down many 
excellent rules for tho guidance of 
future painters. The entire want 
of perception with regard to chiar * 
oscuro, exhibited by the Byzantine 
artists, has not hitherto been im- 
proved upon by the artists of Italy. 
But in the frescos of Masolino, in 
the Chapel of the Carmine, executed 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century* wo find a well-balanced and 
correct system of light and Bhade. 
It is at once evident, to any one ex- 
amining the pictures from the 
Chapel of the Carmine, that much 
ground has been gained by the 
Quattrocentisti painterstin perspec- 
tive, in chiar ’ oscuro, and in deBign. 
But a new influence is td be exer- 
cised on art, and painters are to be 
axposed to no common temptation. 

As to the moral effect of the patron- 
age of the Medici, which commenced 
in the fifteenth century, it is not 
difficult, we think, t# assign it its 
proper place. The Medici are said 
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to have fostered and protected art. 
So does the upas-tree extend its 
branching arms, to Bhade and to 
protect, but it also blights and de- 
stroys all that comes within reach 
of its baneful influence. The art 
which the merchant-princes of Flo- 
rence encouraged was wholly an ir- 
religious art. On what subjects do 
we find them employing the painters 
W'hom they assembly at their 
court P Sensuous representations 
of the human figure, pagan deities, 
the loves of the gods — such are the 
objects which these enlightened 
patrons loved to accumulate about 
them ; to discover au antique statue 
or a classical manuscript, to emen- 
date, and write Ciceronian Latin — 
this is the serious business of their 
lives. The painters whom they pa- 
tronized were expected to prostitute 
their art and talent to this newly- 
revived paganism. The time was 
however not wholly ripe for the de- 
velopment of infidelity, at least 
amongst the middle classes. A few 
of the painters of the age may have 
grovelled in the mire of paganism 
and sensuality, but for the most part 
they passed through it immaculate 
and pure. It was reserved for more 
skilful artists but less pious men to 
deny that faith, the assertion of 
which was the glory and the boast, 
and the very purpose of all art in 
Italy, up to the sixteenth century. 
Christian art was shaken and over- 
thrown, but it had not yet received 
its deathblow. The introduction 
of genre painting, and the fact of de- 
coration being transferred, in great 
measure, from the churches to the 
palaces of the wealthy and great, 
must be considered as elements of 
decadence. # 

One by one, with care, toil, and 
assiduity, the corner stones of the 
foundation of painting were laid. 
The early labourers schemed and 
worked with a childlike humility 
and faith, ^ and others have im- 


proved on the structure, and have 
entered upon the fruit of their indus- 
try. We, of a later age, who have 
witnessed what may be called per- 
fection, if to anything tinman that 
name may be applied, in the reali- 
zation of form and of colour in the 
fine arts, though we may feel 
inclined to smile at those abortive 
productions of the infancy of paint- 
ing, should yet remember that there 
is nothing ludicrous, that there is 
much very precious in any work, 
however faulty, on which a human 
heart has lavished the wealth of 
its love and its devotion. The 
freshness and purity of the dawn 
seems to linger lovingly with those 
old painters still. A halo of grati- 
tude and of kindly thoughts en- 
circles their memory, as in their 
simple ^pictures a golden halo sur- 
rounds the head of saint or prophet; 
for out of their labours all modern 
art is developed, all that pleases the 
eye and gratifies the heart on our 
walls and in our galleries. Regard- 
ing painting as the art of imitation 
only, the names of Giotto, Pietro 
della Francesca, Masolino, Lippi, 
and Masaccio must ever be remem- 
bered, as of men who walked in a 
path almost untrodden of any be- 
fore them — a path which brought 
them severally nearer to their desti- 
nation — as of men who gave a most 
impulsive onward movement to art* 
Richness of colour, breadth, form, 
light and shade, and perspective,— 
for all these, we are in some mea- 
sure indebted to them, for they 
first experimentally studied the 
necessary elements of painting. 
And our esteem and regard for these- 
early artists cannot but be increased, 
when we remember that with most 
of them painting was not merely a 
profession or an amusement. It 
'was something far higher and nobler. 
It was the expression, however im- 
perfect, of a living, practical faith. 
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THE DUTCH ARMY. 


'WE ha 

that a sketch of the present 
state of the Dutch army will not 

f rove entirely devoid of interest. 

n the first place, ail information on 
military affairs in the present war- 
like times has a claim to our serious 
attention, and, in the event of a pro- 
longation of the war, it is of no small 
importance to be able to form some 
just estimate of even the most 
trifling weight to be thrown into the 
scale on either side; in the second 
place, the days of misrule in the 
War Office at home seem likely to 
be drawing to an * end, and many 
useful lessons may bo picked up 
abroad, even in the smallest states, 
which might be advantageoif&ly ap- 
plied to the reforms we hope soon 
to see introduced in England. 

We shall thus give in the present 
paper a succinct account of the state 
of the Dutch army as it now exists, 
and of the expense at which it is 
maintained, and we shall particu- 
larly direct our readers' attention to 
the way in which military officers 
are educated and promoted in the 
Netherlands. All the details we 
give are drawn from official sources, 
and we can answer for their being 
perfectly correct. 

The peace establishment of the 
Dutch army is as follows : 


I. Minjstby op Was. 

Consisting of the Minister at War ; 

salary i2,ooofl.* 

Secretary-General . . 5,ooofl. 

1. Bureau of the Secretary , at the 
head of which is a referendary, with 
22 subordinate civil officers, enjoy- 
ing salaries from 600 to 3000 florins 
a-year. 

2. Bureau for the ‘ Personnel *• 
and Military Affairs jr-Cnder the 
control of a field officer, assisted by 
3 captains and 6 first lieutenants, 
with 18 civil officers. The offi- 
cers, besides their full pay, with 
an extra allowance from 300 to 
600 florins; the other employes have 
salaries varying between 000 and 
2400 florins. 

3. Bureau of the Artillery.— 
Directed by a field-officer and 2 


captains, with 5 clerks or assistants. 

P tty and allowances as above. 

4. Bureau of the Engineer Corps. 
— Likewise under the orders of a 
field-officer, with 1 captain, 3 first 
lieutenants, and 7 assistants, civilians. 
Pay and allowances as above, except 
one designer and engraver on a 
salary of 1 200 florins, and a second 
designer with 1093 florins. 

5. Bureau qf Administration 
At the head of this bureau iB a field- 
officer of the military administra- 
tion. Under his orders are — 1 cap- 
tain, 1 captain quartermaster, 2 
sub-intendants (second class), 4 
lieutenants (quartermasters), and 
14 clerks. Pay and allowances as 
above. 

6 . The Topographical Bureau.— 
Superintended by a field-officer, as 
above, with a staff* of 14 designers, 
engravers, and printers. 

7. Bureau of the Inspector* Gene* 
ral of the Medical Service . — Con* 
Bisting of 5 clerks, under the orders 
of the inspector-general, on salaries 
varying between 730 and 1300 
florins. 

Besides these officers, there is 
a captain, charged with the daily 
service of the ministry and the 
necessary staff of porters, messen- 
gers, &c. 

The sum total of thd annual ex- 
penses of the ministry for the whole 
army, amounts in round figures, as 
nearly as possible, to £1,000,000. 

II. The Staff ( Groote Stef) 

of the army contains — 

1. The field-marshals ; 

*2. Sutfk other high dignitaries as 
the King may please to appoint ; 

3. The aide*de*camps , orderly 
ana other officers on the personal 
staff of his Majesty, the Princes of 
tho Blood Royal, &c. 

III. The Gehebal* Staff 
is composed of— 1 lieutenant or 
major-general; 1 colonel; 3 majors 5 - 
9 captains — 3 first class, 3 second 
and third class ; 6 first lieutenants. 

The highest pay (of tho general) 
is 55oofl. ; the lowest (of the first 
lieutenants) 1400II. 


The Duteh florin or guilder is equivalent to is. 8d, of our money. 
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The officers are selected from the 
various arms of the service. 

IV.— Provincial and Local 
Staff, * 

consisting of— i lieutenant-colonel, 
or major-adjutant, in each of the 
ten provinces; 9 colonels, lieute- 
nant-colonels, or majors— local com- 
manders ; 10 captains and 16 cap- 
tains second class, or lieutenants — 

VI.— Medi 


local adjutants ; and a certain num- 
ber of porters, at the fortress gates, 
&c. 

V. — Militant Intendants. 

Of these there are altogether 0 
intendants, ist or and class.; ana 
sub-intendants, idem. They take 
rank from captain up to colonel. 
The highest pay is 40oofl., the 
lowest i6oofl. 

l Sebvice, 


Is constituted as follows : 

1 inspector-general (colonel or major-general). 

2 lieutenant-colonels, 

4 majors, 

24 first-class captains, 

50 first lieutenants, 

50 second lieutenants, 


Chief, or first, second, and third-class 
medical officers, according to the rank 
they hold in the army. 


Apothecaries, 26 — captains, first or second lieutenants, but without the epaulet. 
Veterinary surgeons, 16— captains or lieutenants, with the epaulet. 

First, second, and third-class pupils, veterinary surgeons, of which only first 
and second class arc paid. 

All these officers have the same pay as the corresponding ranks in the army. 


VII. — Royal Militaby 
Academy.* 

"We shall have to speak more at 
length of this establishment when 
we treat of the military education of 
the Dutch officers. The stall’ con- 
sists of some 50 officers and pro- 
fessors, besides a numerous corps 
of non-commissioned officers, &c., 
and about 300 cadets. 

VIII.— Infantby. 

The Dutch infantry is subdivided 
into — The staff : 1 regiment gre- 
nadiers and jagers (rifles), 8 regi- 
ments of the Tine, 1 battalion of 
instruction, 1 general disciplinary 
depdt for punishment, 1 recruiting 
dep6t for colonial troops. 


The Staff of the infantry con- 
sists of the inspector-general of that 
arm (8ooofl. a -year), of major- 
generals commanding brigades, 
and of infantry officers not belong- 
ing to any regiment, but detached 
on special services, such as at the 
War Ministry, at the Military 
Academy, &<; 

" A Regiment of Infantby con- 
tains 4 battalions and a dep6t ; each 
battalion has 5 companies, and the 
dep6t consists of two. The nominal 
force of the regiment is as follows : 
91 officers and 4825 non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, artificers, 
rank and file. The latter are sub- 
divided as follows : 


Volunteers 


Conscripts 


' One year with*the regiment . 

Six wefeks ditto 

On furlough 

w Reserve « 


896 

698 

698 


1400 

700 


•toy- 

Non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, &e. ... 437 

4*5 

-Ajs 'the number of volunteers is establishment scarcely gacceeds 800 
scarcely ever anything like complete, men to each regiment, 0$ pboujtone- 

it has to be made up by conscripts, sixth part of the grand * 

and the effective force on the peace It is calculated that in tiifle of 

* Hitherto Royal Naval and Military Academy ; as the cadets for the navy 
received their elementary instruction likewise at this institution. They are hence- 
forth to be ihstructed on board a frigate. laid up for that purpose at the Nieuwe- 
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war the Dutch could brine into the as complete a* possible, but is still 
field about 40,000 foot. The cadre far below what it is fixed at— viz., 
of officers in each regiment is kept 


Regimental Staff. 

• Pay— FI. 

I colonel * 4000 * 

1 lieutenant-colonel commanding r ... 3000 (with the dep6t) ' 

4 majors > battalions 1 ... 1600 

5 SCwtorWcond lieutenants } ad j uUnta { "i ! or 900 

1 captain ^ r ... 1800 

2 first lieutenants V quartermasters -{ ... 1000 

3 second lieutenants J l ... 800 

1 captain (magazine- master) 1600 

The 22 companies of the regiment, including the dep6t, are officered as 
follows : — ‘ ' 


Pay-FL 

22 captains, first, second, or third class... 1800, 1600, and I400f 

25 first lieutenants 900 

25 second lieutenants 800 


The non-commissioned officers are paid, according to their rank, from 
ono shilling and eightpende down to thirteenpence a day ; corporals 
sixpence ; privates fivepence. 


IX. — The* Battalion of In- 
struction. 

The object of the formation of 
this battalion is to educate non- 
commissioned officers and quarter- 
masters for the army. Its quarters 
are at Kampen, where there are 
very large barracks and schools. 
It is commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel, or major, assisted by 27 
officers, and an adequate staff of 
subordinates (no civilians). The 
officers have besides their regular 
infantry pay, an extra allowance of 
300ft. for field-officers, and 150ft. or 
ioofl. for subalterns. About 600 
young men are educated there for 
the army. 

X. — The Disciplinary Dep6t 
fob Punishment 

is commanded by a major, with 10 
officers of inferior rank under him. 
Its quarters are at Woerden, anc^ 
it consists of men from all the 
regiments of the line who have mis- 
conducted themselves, and are de- 
tached there for a certain time for 
punishment. 


XI. — The Colonial Recruiting 
Dmp6t 

is stationed at Harderwyck, on the 
Zuyder-Zee. Its object is to obtain 
troops for the colonies, that are 
officered in the same manner as the 
rest of the army. It is commanded 
by a lieutenant-colonel, with 13 
officers under him. The recruits 
are drilled there, drafted into the 
different colonial regiments, and 
shipped as soon as they are ftt for 
service. 

XII. — The Artillery 
has a staff, 1 regiment of field 
artillery, 3 regiments of heavy ar- 
tillery (siege train), 1 regiment of 
horse artillery, 1 corps of ponton- 
niers . 

The Staff of the inspector- 

general* on a salary of 6500ft. (in 
time of war increased to 8000ft.), of 
the officers detached on special ser- 
vices — to the military academy, to 
the arsenals, &c., and acting as 
magazine-masters. 

One regiment of Field Artillery 
consists of the regimental staff, 10 


* The officers' pay in the Dutch service is always fixed at so much per annum ; 
they receive it monthly. Non-commissioned officers and privates are paid by 
the day. • 

f Seventy-one captains of the infantry, the eldest in rank, are first-class captains ; 
the 70 following, second-class ; the remaining 70, third-class captains. The pro- 
motion and rank is not confined to the regiment, but extends over the whole arm, 
so that the officers are .continually being shifted, as a vacancy occurs, from one 
regiment to the other. * 
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companies, i company of the Lim- 
burg Contingent, and i depot com- 
pany, to serve n batteries of 8 
guns. 

The nominal strength of the 
regiment is 75 officers and 2553 rank 
and file, of which, besides the 
officers, only 323 are mounted. 

The effective force kept up 
scarcely exceeds one-third of the 
nominal amount. The pay of the 
officers and men is a trifle higher 
than that of the infantry. 

One regiment of Siege Artillery 
has, besides the staff, 12 companies 
and 1 depot- company, to be aug- 
mented in time of war by 4 com- 
panies of militia, of which the 
cadres are to be taken from the 
regimental staff and companies. 
The nominal strength of this regi- 
ment is 64 officers and 1720 rank 
and Ale, of which half at most are 
kept under arms. 

One regiment of Horse Artillery 
consists of the regimental staff, 4 
companies, and 1 aep6t-company, to 
serve 4 eight-gun batteries, 2 of 
which are armed with six-pounders 
and two with twelve-pounders; to 
each gun six horses. The nominal 
strength of the regiment is 30 officers 
and 716 rank and file ; of the latter 
only 326 are kept under arms. 

The Pon ton n ier -corps, for the 
construction of bridges, &c., is com- 
manded by a major, with 6 officers 
under him, and consists of 200 non- 
commissioned officers, artificers, and 
rank and file, of whom about half 
are kept under arms in time of 
peace. 

;XIII. — Coups of Engineers, 
Sappers and Miners. 

This corps consists of 102 officers 
32 overseers (op&igters), and 632 
rank and Ale. Thirteen of the 
officers remain with the battalion, 
the rest are detached in the various 
fortresses. The pay is the same as 
• in the artillery. The effective force 
. of the battalion scarcely exceeds 250 
rank and file. 

XIV. — Cavalry. 

'Ehp Dutch cavalry consists of the 
«yf and 5 regiments of dragoons. < 
y$the Staff includes, besides 1 lieu- 
lihant-general, inspector of cavalry, 

f hd 2 major-generals, commanding 
rigades, a few officers detached on 
special services. 


One regiment of Dragoons has 4 
squadrons and 1 depdt, and contains 
36 officers and nominally 871 rank 
and Ale, of which at most 450 men 
per regiment are kept under arms. 
The pay is the same as in the ar- 
tillery. 

XV.— Royal Marechausb£es. 

This corps, of which about one- 
half is mounted, is organized for the 
same purposes and nearly on the 
same footing as the French gen- 
darmerie. The privates have all 
the rank of corporal in the line; 
they are picked men, and have non- 
commissioned officers* pay. The 
officers are taken from the cavalry 
regiments, and all mounted. The 
corps is divided into two companies, 
ana has 10 officers (2 captains), and 
182 mounted and 172 rank and file 
not mounted. 

* 

The above is*the constitution of 
the Dutch army at the present day, 
and on reviewing the figures given, 
we find they could bring into the 
field, of regular troops in round 
numbers at most : — 

Officers & Men. 

Infantry 40,000 

Artillery: Field Artillery (88 

guns) 3000 

One Siege Train 1800 

Horse Artillery (32 guns) ... 750 

Pontonniers 250 

Engineers, Sappers and 

Miners 750 

Cavalry 4500 

Grand total 51,050 

The colonial troops, about 16,000 
men, are barely sufficient for the 
requisites of the service in India, 
and could never berendercdavailable 
in a European war. 

Of the militia or Schutterjf , about 
45,000 men might be called out. 

• The method of recruiting is the 
Napoleonic conscription; the re- 
cruits are, in time pf peace, merely 
kept under arms until they are 
drilled, and then allowed to go home 
on o furlough, and only called out, 
again in case of need. Besides the 
regular army, the Dutch depend 
for the defence of their frontiers, 
in case of invasion, on their militia, 
in which all able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 3$ are 
, enrolled. , A reserve consists of all 
able to ^ear arms in case of need 
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between 18 and 60 years of age. 
The militia may only be sent in 
exceptional cases and by a law 
passed through both Chambers and 
ratified by the King, beyond the 
frontiers. Their officers, in time of 
peace, militiamen, are in war timo 
assisted by officers detached from 
the line, and in 1830 they rendered 
excellent services to their country. 

Education op Officebs. 

From what wo have already 
stated, it will be readily perceived, 
that the greater part of tne Dutch 
army being in time of peace merely 
on paper, a paramount necessity 
exists for having a cadre of officers 
fully adequate in every respect for 
the arduous duties that must de- 
volve on them in war time, when 
they would have to take the field 
with troops of which the majority 
have been bqt partially drilled and 
then sent back to their homesteads, 
only to be called out on emergen- 
cies. 

It has thus been the aim of the 
Dutch government, since the events 
of 1830, to form as complete a cadre 
of officers as possible for all 
branches of the service, and the 
foundation of the Epyal Military 
Academy at Breda was considered 
necessary in ordor to ensure their 
having a thoroughly scientific mili- 
tary education. « The results have 
proved in every way satisfactory, 
and some detailed account of that 
establishment will, we believe, nq| 
be devoid of interest at a moment 
like the present. 

The military academy, formerly 
a palace of the Princes of Orango, 
at Breda, is a handsome and exten- 
sive quadrangular edifice, sur- 
rounded by large grounds, and se- 
parated by a broad moat from the 
rest of the town. Within its walls 
there is accommodation for upwards 
of 350 cadets, a hospital, a residence 
for the governor,' for the doctor, 
and three officers in charge of the 
police of the establishment. Besides 
this, there is a large riding-school, 
stabling for forty horses, a barrack 
for the sergeants attached to the 
academy, and for. upwards pf one 
hundred servants, Ac. . There is 
also in one of the wings of the 
building a handsome library, a col-* 
lection of models, and in fact every 
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other requisite, for all branches of 
the service. The governor of the 
academy is a major-general or colo- 
nel, who has under his orders forty- 
seven military and civil officers of 
different ranks, all charged with 
giving instruction in various 
branches of the sciences. 

Every year the ministry of 
war settles the number of cadets 
to be admitted to the academy, 
and the candidates are then 
examined by a mixed commission 
of the officers and professors of the 
academy. As there arc generally 
many more candidates than vacan- 
cies, the examination is very severe, 
and boys are admitted to the com- 
petition only between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. They must 
be acquainted with the Dutch and 
French languages, cyphering, the 
elements of mathematics, and the 
rudiments of history and geogra- 
phy. The cleverest scholars are 
proposed to the minister by the 
commission and the governor, and 
invariably appointed. Neither in- 
terest nor connexions of any kind 
avail. • 

The cadets for the engineers, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry pay 6oofl. a-ycar 
(£50) ; for the infantry only 430ft. 
(about £38.) They remain ill 

g eneral four*years at the academy, 
ut in case of incapacity can be 
kept longer or discharged at once 
from the service. During the last 
year of their stay at the academy, 
the cadets hold the rank of ser- 
geant or corporal in the army. The 
government canremit the yearlyfees 
m favour of the sons of distinguished 
civil or military officers, who have 
no adequate means. 

The course of study includes the 
following branches, in which the 
cadets have to pass a severe exami- 
nation before obtaining their com- 
missions ; and their seniority in the 
service (in a promotion of the same 
date) is determined by* the results 
of this last examination. 

• Infantby. 

1. Algebra. 

* 2. Geometry. 

3. Trigonometry. 

4. The ffiements of the higher 
mathematical'Studies. _ 

3. The elements of mechanics, 
applied to their arm of the service. 
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6 . Physics, (a general knowledge 
of the principles). 

7. Tho rudiments of surveying. 

8. Universal history, history ( ©f 
the wars since the sixteenth century, 
and history of the Netherlands. 

9. Geography of Europe, and 
more in detail of the Netherlands 
and their colonies, and the neigh- 
bouring states. 

10. The Dutoh, French, and Ger- 
man languages, and a summary of 
the history of their literatures. 

11. Rectilinear drawing, and 
sketching. 

12. A thorough knowledge of the 
regulations of the service, tactics, 
and the rudiments of strategy. 

13. Military law. 

14. Infantry exercise and ma- 
noeuvres. 

15. Riding, fencing, dancing, 
swimming, and gymnastic exercises. 

Instead of French and German, 
the cadets for the colonial service 
are taught tho English and Malay 
languages. 

Cavalby. 

• The same as the infantry, except 
that of course their infantry exer- 
cise, &c., is replaced by the neces- 
sary instructions in their own arm. 

Abtiller^ 

The mathematical studies of the 
infantry are carried on into the 
higher branches, differential and 
integral calculation, Ac., besides 
which the cadets are taught — 

1. Statics; 

.2. Hydrostatics; 

3. Dynamics ; 

4. Chemistry; 

5. Fortification; # 

6. Pyrotechnics; • „ 

and all other studies, history, &c., 
as the infantry, besides those relat- 
ing to their arm. 

Engineers. 

The same branches of study as 
the artillery^ besides which— 

1. Hydrodynamics; 

2. Hydraulics ; * 

3. Architecture; 

4. Surveying; 

5. Fortification, (the higher 

branches). ♦ 

From thiscsketch it will be per- 
ceived that every officer who leaves 
the academy, is well acquainted with 


the duties he has to perform, and 
can directly be employed, as is fre- 
quently the case, in instructing the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of tho regiment to which he 
may be attached. For the establish- 
ment of the academy by no means 
precludes the advancement of those 
who by their conduct and education 
may be thought worthy of rising 
from the ranks. Every year an ex- 
amination is held at Breda of such 
unmarried non-commissioned offi- 
cers, not above 30 years of age, as 
aspire to the epaulet, and a certain 
number of them are promoted 
as vacancies occur, and cannot be 
filled up by the academy. This ex- 
amination is comparatively very easy 
to pass, and does not include officers 
for the engineers. 

As in Prussia, there arc no regi- 
mental schoolmasters in the Nether- 
lands. Instruction is .given to the 
privates by non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and to these by the officers 
themselves — a system which seems 
to work remarkably well, as this 
duty is not absolutely forced on the 
officers, and it is considered rather 
as a mark of distinction than other- 
wise, to be designated for it by the 
colonel of the, regiment. 

In all branches of the military 
service, the promotion takes place 
regularly by seniority, as vacancies 
occur, up to the rank of major. 
Only a certain number of commis- 
sions are reserved for 'promotion by 
choice ( bij Iceuze), which are given 
to officers who have distinguished 
themselves in any way that may 
fairly entitle them to be placed 
above the heads of their seniors in 
the service. Captains, whom the 
ministry do not think fit to hold the 
rank of field officer, are allowed to 
retain- their companies or to retire 
on pensions. No officer can be dis- 
charged from the service, unless by 
a court-martial, without a pension, 
which can never exceed two-thirds 
of the full pay ; — the exact amount 
is regulated by ther number of years 
the claimant has been in the service. 
Subalterns are not allowed to marry 
unless they can prove they them- 
selves, or their intended, have an 
income of at least £50 above their 


in conclusion, we shall offer a few 
general remarks We have not found 
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any opportunity of inserting above. 
The promotion is excessively slow 
in the Dutch army ; lieutenants of 
fifteen years* standing are by no 
means scarce, and only the strictest 
economy will enable a young man to 
live on nis pay, which he can , how- 
ever, do. There are no obligatory 
regimental messes; every officer 
dines where he pleases, generally 
some half-dozon subs together, at a 
very trifling expense, or at the tabic - 
d'hote of an hotel. The uniforms 
are (with the exception of the 
horse-artillery, which is rich,) plain 
and neat, and by no means ex- 
pensive. Officers in garrison at the 
Hague, and who are expected to 
attend the court balls, &c., receive 


an extra allowance; anything like 
profligacy, drinking to excess, or 
running in debt, meets with the 
severest reprobation, and is sure to 
inc&r dismissal from the service; 
and where there is so little en- 
couragement given to these vices, 
they are naturally of ’rare occur- 
rence. 

Such is the present state of the 
Dutch army, which we have sketched 
as briefly as possible, carefully, 
avoiding all comparisons, invidious 
or otherwise ; our only aim was to 
afford some information on a subject 
certainly hitherto almost ignored in 
England, leaving it to our readers 
to araw their own inferences. 

M. P. L. 


THE HOSE GARDEN OF SADI. 


TOURING tlfe thirteenth century 
U of our era lived and died Shekn 
Sadi, of Shiraz, one of Persia’s most 
memorable sons. While Europe 
was sunk in barbarism, or rather 
was just beginning to emerge from 
her long sleep, as ‘the ten dumb 
centuries’ which were to make ‘ the 
speaking Dante,* drew to their close, 
Sadi, with his keen sensfe and poet’s 
heart, was wandering in his derwish 
dress from city to city throughout 
the Mohammedan world, every- 
where studying manners and man- 
kind, and everywhere gathering 
wisdom and experience. Ho tra- 
velled in Barbary, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Arabia, Tartary, 
and India ; fourteen times he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and this 
wide knowledge of the world leaves 
its traces in every page that he 
wrote. 4 Long,* he terns us in one 
of his poems, 4 have I wandered in 
the various regions of the earth, and 
everywhere 1 have spent my days 
with everybody t I nave found a 
gain in every coifner, and gleaned 
an ear from every harvest.’ His 
long* life was chequered with every 
variety of fortune; for in those 
days war was abroad in the earth, 
and rapid changes were sweeping 
over the fair fice of' Asia. The 
Fr anks still held part of Palestine, 
though the enthusiasm of the early 

* Sadi was bou$ at Shim*; XD. 


Crusades had long since passed 
away ; and the fierce hordes of the 
Tartars and Moguls, which had 
burst forth under Zingis Khan from 
the wilds of Scythia, were laying 
waste, uuder his generals or suc- 
cessors, the fairest scats of Asiatic 
civilization ; and in 1258 his grand- 
son, Holagou Khan, took Bagdad by 
storm, and put to death the feeble 
Mcstasem, whose name closes the 
long and glorious lino of the Abbas- 
side dynasty of the Caliphs. 

Amidst this shaking of empires, 
individuals of course could not 
escape. Life and property were 
fearlully insecure, and a shadow 
must have darkened every home. 
Sadi, who long resided at Bagdad, 
where he held a fellowship in the 
Ni^amiah College, has commemo- 
rated in • one of his elegies the 
devastation of the city by Holagou ; 

% and in his travels in Syria he fell 
into the hands of the Crusaders, 
who set him to work with other 
slaves in repairing the fortifications 
of Tripolis. But Sadi .carried a 
brave heart in his bosom, which no 
threats of adverse fortune could 
subdue. The dangers of travel but 
added a keener zest to his enjoy- 
mefat ; for the world in those days 
was still fresh to the traveller, and 
every forest and every hill had its ad* 
venture and ta romaneq. Science 

1175, and died there, A.D. 1290. 
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had not then mapped out sea and tetrastichs, and sometimes longer 
land, and stripped travel of its won- poems, are continually introd ccd 
der and danger; and Nature re- to vary the narrative, and also to 
warded her votary with a far deeper give force and piquancy to the 
relish for her charms. Life to the-tra- lessons which it may be intended 
veller was fuller and richer, and his to convey. In no other book is the 
feelings were stronger and deeper ; beauty of the Persian language so 
nor was it merely the hills and the fully displayed ; no other author 
woods that breathed their fuller has ever wielded the instrument so 
life into his heart, but ho learned well, or tried, like Sadi, all its capa- 
a deeper sympathy with his fellow- bilities to their full. And yet the 
man. The fellow-travellers of the style is generally simple, and singu- 
caravan were linked by their com- larly free from that rank luxuriance 
munity of hardship and danger, and of ornament which in later times 
heart answered to heart in their disfigured Persian poetry, and which 
intercourse; for the desert solitudes indeed is the chief characteristic 
annihilate fashions, and leave men that the bare mention of Oriental 
bare as nature around them. These poetry, alas ! too often Suggests to 
influences wrought deeply on Sadi’s the English reader. From this 
character, and it is these which fault Saai is generally free, and his 
lend such a living charm to his language is usually pointed and 
books. concise ; indeed, one of his peculiar 

Sadi has written many works, but characteristics is the poignant bre- 
the two on which his fame chiefly vity of many of his sayings, which 
rests are the Gulistan , or ‘Rose- stamps them with a kind of pro- 
Garden/ and the Bostan , or * Or- verbial significance. His poetry is 
chard.’ The former, to which we always graceful and easy, with no 
would invite our readers to accom- great power of imagination, but an 
pany us, is one of those books which inexhaustible flow of imagery and 
are thoroughly Eastern in every fancy ; and we frequently find that 
part. Its form, its matter, its style, tender pathos which wins its way 
its thoughts, all wear an Oriental to the reader’s heart by no forced 
colouring ; everywhere we breathe appeals of rhetorical art, but by 
in an Oriental atmosphere. In its native simplicity and home-felt 
itself it is a book q£ morals ; but truth. 

this description coula never convey But one great charm of the book, 
to the English reader the faintest as we said, is its being so thoroughly 
idea of its real character. It is a un- Wes tern and new. The cha- 
book of morals, but written for the racters who flit before us in its 
story-loving East, that native homo stories, and the scenery which forms 
of romance in every age ; and in- the background as they move, are 
stead of laboured disquisitions and alike Oriental ; the moment we open 
logical systems, we have everywhere the volume we find ourselves in 
life and human interest. Morality another clime. It reminds us of the 
descends from the universal to the view which Mr. Curzon describes 
individual ; she steps from the from the window of the Alexandrian 
schools to the bazaar ; and, instead hotel, when he gazed on the street 
of dealing with words and abstrac- andbazaar below : ‘ Here my com- 
tions, clothes her thoughts with 0 panion and I stationed ourselves, 
flesh and blood in the forms of and watched the novel and curious 
living men. scene ; and strange indeed to the 

The work is divided into eight eye of the European, when for the 
sections, fceven of which are so first time he enters an Oriental city, 
many series of stories and apo- is all ho sees around him* The pic- 
logues to illustrate some leadmg furesque dresses, the buildings, the 
point, which gives the title to the palm-trees, the camels, the people 
section, and unites, as by a thread, of various nations, with their long 
the otherwise unconnected series of beards, their ar ms and turbans, ail 
which it is composed. The book is unite to form a picture which is 

written in prose ; but distichs and indelibly fixed in the memory.’* 

— . . . — 

0 Curzon’ s Mometmee in As Levant, p, 3, 
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To Sadi indeed these were but the time and spaceaUjke * lend enchant* 

every-day scones in the midst .of ment to too view;* And the veiy 

which his life was passed; and events and scenes which were so 

much that now charms us with its familiar to him* it requires now the 

beauty may have been but common- true poet’s imagination to recover 

place to him, for the distance of from the past : 

When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 

The forward-flowing tide of time ; 

And many a sheeny summer-morn, 

Adown the Tigris was I borne, 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

Iligh-walled gardens green and old ; 

True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun A1 Basckid.* 


Yet not the less did it need the 
seeing eye in Sadi to portray so 
vividly these familiar scenes around 
him, — to catch th'cir evanescent 
features as they flitted past i\i life’s 
quick procession, and daguerreotype 
them for ever in liis book. And not 
the less was*it the poet’s insight 
which detected under this everyday 
disguise the latent beauty and truth, 
and thus mado 

The barren commonplaces break, 

To full and kindly blossom. 

The Ghilislan is one of those 
books which are never written but 
by the ppetic temperament, when 
saddened (shall we say darkened P) 
by a deeper insight into life and the 
world. The glowing visions of 
genius in its youth have faded in 
life’s cold daylight ; the Pliiloctetes, 
with his chivalrous generosity, has 
himself become the Ulysses whose 
voice he once refused to hear ; yet 
with the cold wisdom of the world, 
some gleams of his former self still 
linger, and shed a softening hue on 
what would else be stern and repul- 
sive in his character. It is not the 
old age of one who has never known 
a genial youth, for this were indeed • 
gloomy to the heart’s core; but 
here, under all the mask of oynicism, 
if we pierce through the incrusta- 
tion which years have left, we shall 


find the warm true heart beating 
as of old. Thus the Horace who 
in his youth had sung of Lalage and 
Cinara, in his riper years writes of 
man and the world ; the poet’s gift 
of insight, which had once seen 
Bacchus and his satyrs among the 
hills, now turns to life and society, 
and gazes with an Apollonius -like 
eye on the Lamia phantasms of the 
world. Yet how wide is the differ- 
ence between the fierce Lucilius 
(‘ quoties Lucilius ardet ’) and the 
genial Horace, who 

Admissus circum prwcordia ludit; 

between the stern declaimer with 
his rhetorical indignation, and the 
kindly poet with his human sym- 
pathies, which soften all the rough 
teaching of his knowledge of life. 
Can we not trace a somewhat similar 
course in the highest instance of all, 
our own Shakspeare P It is*, wc be- 
lieve, a remark of Schlegcl’s, that 
Shakspeare ’s genius grew harder 
with years ; lie passes on from tho 
warm and glowing world of As You 
Like It and Twelfth Night , to the 
colder region of Lear , Coriolanus , 
and Timon — plays which, with all 
their splendour of poetry and 
thought, are yet deeply tinged with 
a subjective gloom. 

Id a lower degree it is the same 
with Sadi. The Gulistati in every 


* Tennyson’s Recollections of the Arabian Nights. Perhaps in Maud we have 
a still more striking instance, where the hero is recalling that dreamy memory of 
infancy, and hears his father and Maud’s projecting a marriage between their 
children ; — 

% ‘Is it an echo of something 

Read with a boy’s delight, 

Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian Night * 

VOL. LUX. KO. COCXV. T 
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page bears the impress of a mind 
which had long looked with a keen 
insight into life, and read its charac- 
ters with an experienced eye. The 
picture is tinged with a somewhat 
sombre colouring; the hue of youth- 
ful hope is gone, for grey hairs hare 
come — to quote an Eastern poet, 
‘ the messengers which bid cease to 
hope.* Yet this sombre hue is not 
unrelieved gloom, for the poet's 
warm heart is still alive, to soften 
the angry satire with genial humour; 
nor has the poet’s eye forgot its 
power, but its self-crcatcd ‘light 
which never was on land or sea’ 
still glows with something of its 
ancient glory even on these sterner 
realities. 

And colours Life's dark cloud with 

orient rays. 

We now turn to the volume itself 
to support our remarks by extracts. 
Where these arc in prose, we shall 
chiefly follow the late very faithful 
translation published by Professor 
Eastwdck ; but the occasional verses 
we have ventured to render into 
prose, unless his verse (as is some- 
times the case) is peculiarly terse 
and elegant, so as to be no mean 
equivalent for the original. 

The Gulistan , as we said, consists 
of eight chapters, each of which (ex- 
cept the last, which consists of 
maxims) is a series of apologues, all 
intended to illustrate, however re- 
motely, some moral lesson which is 
the subject of the chapter. These 
subjects are as follow — 

1. The manners of kings ; 

2. The qualities of derwishes ; 


3. The excellence of contentment ; 

4, The advantages of taciturnity ; 

3. Love and youth ; 

6. Decrepitude and old age ; 

. The effect of education ; 

. The duties of society. 

In none of these chapters have 
we any laboured disquisitions on tho 
nature or grounds of morality; 
Sadi’s philosophy (like that of 
Horace’s father) always teaches by 
example, — not the dead general for- 
mula, but the living man. When 
we open the book, we step at once 
into life and action, far away from 
tho disputations and logic of the 
schools into the street and tho 
bazaar ; wc arc no longer talking of 
abstractions and shadows; we are 
face to face with living agents — we 
are jostled in the crowd. Behind 
Sadi’s t book rises in perspective 
Sadi’s ow n long lifo of adventure 
and travel ; and it is this which 
gives to it its freshness and reality. 
The old man, as ho writes, recals 
the past scenes in which lie himself 
has felt and acted; every desert 
journey, every night adventure, 
every earavanserai’s guests havo 
added some figure to the long suc- 
cession of images which his memory 
calls up from the past. His child- 
hood and itsjquiet home, his studi- 
ous youth, his restless malihood and 
settled age, are summoned in turn 
to ‘the sessions of sweet silent 
thought,’ and each brings its store 
of memorials. Wo cannot refrain 
from quoting from the Bostan the 
following touching incident of his 
childhood— 


Well I remember my father’s life-time, — 

The rain of God’s mercy every moment bo on him ! — 
How in my childhood«he bought me a tablet and book. 
And he boughteme withal a ring of gold. 

Lo suddenly a buyer came and won 
With a date that ring froip off my hand. 

Little the child knows the w r orth of a ring, 

And a sweetmeat will bribe him to yield it up. 

And thou too knowest little the worth of life, 
v Who canst fling it away in sweet pleasure.’ 


Nor can the lines have a fitter ac- 
companiment than the following 
parallel from the Gulistan (ii. 7.)— 
I remember that in the time of Aiy 
childhood I was devout and in the habit 
of keeping vigils, and eager to practise 
mortification and austerities. One night 
I sat in attendance 0.1 my father, and 
did not close my eyes the whole night, 1 


and I held the preoious Koran in my 
lrfp while the people around me slept. 
I said to my father, ‘ Not one of these 
lifts up his head to perform a prayer ; 
they are so fast asleep that you would 
say they were dead.’ ‘Life of thy 
father/ he replied, ‘it were better if 
thou too wert asleep, rather than thou 
shouldst be backbiting others/ 
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STANZA. 

The braggart sees only his own self, 

For he draws close the veil of conceit before him ; 
If they but gave him an eye to see God ; 

Hew would see no one weave? than himself. 


Or this from the sixth chapter,— 
One day, in the ignorance and folly 
of youth, I raised my voice against my 
mother. Cut to the heart, she sat down 
in a corner, and, weeping, exclaimed, 

* Perhaps thou hast forgotten thine in- 
fancy that thou treatest me with this 
rudeness !’ 

Sadi ever seems to turn with a 
peculiar zest to the various scenes 
which he had witnessed in his days 
of travel; tlio figures of old com- 
anions in the caravanserai rise up 
cfore his mind's eye, and byegono 
hours of social intercourse are re- 


called in the silence of thought. 
Thus how vividly does such an in- 
cident as this from the second 
chapter depict the dangers and 
hardships or the caravans, while the 
sturdy robustness of the derwish 
stands out like the Antaeus beggar 
iu Elia’s essay. 

A man on foot, with bare head and 
bare feet, came from Kufali with tbe 
caravan proceeding to Hijaz, and accom- 
panied us. I looked at him, and saw 
that he was wholly unprovided with the 
supplies requisite for the journey. Never- 
theless he went on merrily, and said — 


• VEBSES. 

I ride not on a camel, but am free from load and trammel. 

To no subjects am I lord, and I fear no monarch’s word : 

I think not of the morrow, nor recal the byegone sorrow. 

Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus moves on my tranquil life. 


One who rode on a camel said to him, trees of Mahmud, fate overtook the rich 

1 0 derwish, whither art thou going ? man and lie died. The derwish ap- 

turn back, or thou wilt perish from the preached his pillow and said, ' T have 

hardships of the way.’ Ho did not survived these hardships, and thou hast 

listen, but entered the desert and pro- perished on the back of thy dromedary/ 
ceeded on. When wo reached the palm- 

coup£et. 

A watcher wept the livelong night beside a sick man’s bed ; 

When it dawned, the Bick was well, and the mourner, he was dead ! 


Sadi delights in such antitheses 
as these, — those unexpected contra- 
dictions of life, which mock the 
calculations of prudence, and so 
often force on us the conviction that 
life has an element of ‘time and 
chance* which we cannot eliminate ; 
that in spite of all our forecasting, 
* the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong.’ 

Another story from the third 
chapter gives a different phase of 
these contradictions of life, and will 
remind the reader of the scene in 
Robinson Crusoe , where he finds the 
doubloons on board the wreck. 

1 once met an Arab amid a circle of 
jewellers at Basrah, who was relating 
the following story : — *Once on a time 
I had lost my way in the desert, and nof 
a particle of food was left, and I had 
made up my mind to perish, when sud- 
denly I found a purse full of pearls. 
Never shall I forget my joy and ecstasy 
when I thought that they were parched 


wheat ; nor again the bitterness and 
despair, when I found that they were 
only pearls.’ 

From the second chapter we ex- 
tract the following very interesting 
glimpse of his own derwish life, for 
.Sadi himself was a wandering der- 
wish ; and in the picture adjoin- 
ing to his tomb, Colonel Franklin 
found him represented as wearing 
a derwisk’s kkirkah , or long blue 
gown,* with a pilgrim’s staff in his 
i hand. 

I once, in the principal mosque of 
Baalbek, addressed a few words, by way 
of exhortation, to a cold congregation, 
whose hearts were dead, aqjji who had 
not found the way from the material to 
the spiritual world. I saw that my 
speech made no impression on them, 
and that my fire took no effect on their 
gre^n wood. I grew weary of instruct- 
ing brutes, and holding up a mirror in 
the district of the blind ; still the door 
of utterance continued open, and the 


* 'The outer mark of a Derwish is patched garment’and shaven head, but 
his essential qualities are a living heart and mortified passions.’ — Oulist. ii. 47. 

t2 
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chain of my discourse kept lengthening, his neck.’* I had brought my discourse 

as I dwelt on that text of the Koran, to this point, when I exclaimed, — 

' We are nearer to him than the vein of 


VERSES. 

Tho Beloved is closer than I to myself ; « 

Yet strange to say, I am still far off. 

Wliat shall I do, and to whom shall I tell it P 

He lies on my bosom, and still— I am parted from Him. 


I was drunken with the wine of this 
discourse, and the remainder of the cup 
was yet in my hand, when a traveller 
passed by the edge of the assembly, and 
the last round of the cup which I 
handed went to his soul. He gave such 
a shout that the others also in sympa- 


thy joined in the excitement, and the 
most apathetic shared his enthusiasm. 
* Glory to God,’ I exclaimed, 1 those afar 
off who have knowledge of him enter into 
his presence, while those near at hand, 
who have no vision, are kept aloof!' 


VERSES. 

If the hearer comprehondetk not what is spoken, 

Look not for vigour of genius in the speaker. 

Wide be the field of the willing attention, 

That the orator may strike over it the ball of cloqucnce.f 


Sadi’s narratives often wear such 
an air of life and reality, that they 
almost involuntarily stamp their 
essence into a proverb ; in Persia 
many of them have become ‘ house- ■ 
holdw T ords.’ How completely the 
following is a proverb disguised : — 

Once a king of Persia had a very pre- 
cious stone set in a ring. On a certain 
occasion he went out with some of his 
favourite courtiers to the Musella of 
Shiraz to amuse himself, and he bade 
them suspend the ring over the dome * 
of Azad, that the ring might be his who 


could send an arrow through it. It 
chanced that four hundred professed 
archers of the royal train took their aim, 
but all missed. But a stripling at play 
on the terrace roof of a^ monastery was 
shooting his arrows at random ; and lo ! 
the morning breeze carried his shaft 
through the circle of the ring. They 
bestowed the ring upon him, and loaded 
him with numberless gifts ; and the 
boy forthwith burned his bow and ar- 
rows. They asked him, 'why did you 
do so ?’ He answered, ' that my first 
glory might remain unchanged.' 


VERSES. 

It may sometimes chance that the clearheaded sago 
Shall offer mistaken counsel ; 

And at times peradventure the untaught stripling 
By mistake may hit the target with his shaft. 


Nor is tho next story inferior 
with its barb of keen worldly wis- 
dom at its close. In the plates of 
the first volume of Sir W. Ouseley’s 
Travels in Persia , there is a curious 
representation of the scene, copjpd 
from a Porsian MS. in his collec- 
tion. 

A certain man had become a master 
in the art of wrestling ; he knew three 
hundred and sixty first-rate sleights 
in this art, and every day ho wrestled 
with a different throw. But a corner of 
his heart conceived a liking for the 
beauty of one of his pupils, and ho 
taught him three hundred and fifty- nine 
of his sleights, all he knew save one, 
the teaching of which he continually Re- 
ferred. In short, the youth was per- 
fect in skill and strength, and none 


could stand up against him, until at 
length he boasted before the Sultan, 
‘My master’s superiority is but from his 
superior years, and my reverence for all 
he lias taught me ; else in strength I 
am nowise his inferior, and in skill I am 
fully his equal.’ This want of respect 
displeased the king, and he bade them 
wrestle together. A vast arena was se- 
# lected, and the great nobles and minis- 
ters of the king attended. Hie youth 
entered like a furious elephant, with a 
shock that had his adversary been a 
mountain of iron would have uptorn it 
from its base. * The master perceived 
that the youth was his superior in 
strength. So he fastened on him with 
that curious grip which he had kept 
concealed, and the youth knew not how 
to foil it. The master lifted him with 
both hands from the ground, and raised 


* Koran, ch. 1 . v. 15. 

, Alluding to the ‘game of Chugan, t like the Golf in Scotland, but played on 
horseback. 
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him above his head and dashed him to 
the earth. A shout of applause arose 
from the multitude. The king bade 
them bestow a robe of honour and re- 
ward on the master, and heap^l re- 
proaches on the youth, saying, ‘ Thou 
hast presumed to encounter him who 
taught thee, and thou hast failed.’ He 
answered, ‘Sire, my master overcame 
me not by strength or power, but a 
small point was left in the art of wrest- 


ling, which he withheld from me ; and 
by this trifle hath he to-day gotten the 
victory over me/ The master said, 
‘ I kept it for such a day as this ; for 
the«ages have said, i give not to thy 
friend such power, that, if he one day 
become thy foe, he will prevail over 
thee.’ Hast thou not heard what once 
was said by one who had suffered wrong 
from a pupil of his own ? 


STANZA. 

Either gratitude itself, there is none in the world, 
Or none in our generation practise it ; 

None ever learned from me to shoot the arrow, 
Who in the end made not me his target/* 


We traco in the above story, what 
in truth is so common in all tlio 
practical moral writings of the 
East, that deep sense of the need of 
caution and suspicion which long 
ages of irresponsible despotism have 
branded into the very heart of the 
people. It was indeed no casual 
equivocation through which, ‘by 
degrees, the name Frank , which 
may originally have indicated merely 
a national, came to indicate a moral, 
distinction as well ;’+ the personal 
freeman stood out from among a 
degenerate race by an independence 
of character and proud scorn of de- 
ceit ; it is not in the East, amid a 
world of slaves, that •the chival- 
rous generosity implied in Frank 
takes root. Tyranny and oppres- 
sion run down from rank to rank ; 
concealment aud suspicion darken 
and chill every heart, and the finer 
Feelings arc stifled by their in- 
fluence. 

It is strange to note how all Per- 
sian poets feel bound, on every 
plausible occasion, to. convey indi- 
rect exhortations to the governors 
against tyranny and extortion to- 
wards those beneath them; and if 
we view these passages in the light 
of the poet's present, how deeply 1 


affecting is their significance. The 
ever-reiterated praises of Nushir- 
wan the Just will come home to us 
with a now meaning and power, if 
we think of the living viziers and 
achas whom the poet would have 
randed by name had ho dared. 

We have one or two curious 
stories in the Gulistan which ex- 
emplify the mode* of administering 
justice in the East, and show that 
the ‘ law’s delays’ are not found only 
in the highest states of civiliza- 
tion. 

Two derwinhes of Khurasan travelling 
together united in companionship. Ono 
was weak, and used to break his fast 
after every two nights. The other was 
strong, and made three meals a day. It 
happened at the gate of a city that they 
were seized on suspicion of being spies, 
and were both imprisoned, and the door 
closed up with mud. After two weeks 
it was discovered that they were inno- 
cent. They opened the door, and found 
the strong man dead, but the weak man 
safe and alive. They were still wonder- 
ing thereat, when a wise man said, — 
‘ The opposite of this would have been 
strange ; for this man was a great eater, 
anti could # not bear the want of food, and 
so perished. But the other was in the 
habit of controlling himself; he endured, 
as was his wont, and was saved.' 


STANZA.. 

When to eat little is one’s natural wont. 

If hardship cross us, we easily bear it : 

But if we pamper ourselves in our hour of ease, * 

* When want comes, we of hardship die. 

We have many stories to illustrate nothingness of earthly prosperity, 
the vanity of worldly grandeur, the even at its highest estate ; and 

* Compare with this the beautiful lines If another Persian poetl 
They say that once in a thousand years 
There cometh a true friend into our world : 

He came, and I had not risen from nothingness ; » 

He shall come, and I havte lain down in sorrow, 
t Trench, Study of Words, p. 12. 
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thoughts like these must indeed have 
often forced themselves on Sadi's 
mind when he sawthe devastations of 
Asia by the scourge of the Mogul 
invasions. 

One of the Arabian kings was sick in 
his old age, and the hope of surviving 
was cut off. Suddenly a horseman 
entered the portal, and brought good 


tidings, saying, — * By the auspicious 
fortune* of my lord we have taken such 
a castle, and the enemies are made, 
prisoners, and the troops and peasantry 
in th# quarter are entirely reduced to 
obedience.' When the king heard this 
speech he heaved a cold sigh, and said, 
'These joyful tidings are not for me, but 
for my enemies, that is, the heirs of my 
crown.' 


VERSES. 

In this hope, alas 1 hath precious life been passed, 

That what was in my heart might enter in at my gate ; 

My long-bound hope hath come— yet what profit withal, 

Since hope is none that life passed can return ! 

The hand of death hath struck the drum of departure. 

Eyes of mine, ye must bid adieu to my head ; 

Palm of my hand, wrist, and arm, 

Ye too must bid farewell to each other. 

On me hath fallen Death, the enemy of desire, 

And you, oh my friends,, must at last pass from me. 

All my days have passed in folly, c 
* I have failed, and ao you by me take warning ! 

The old legendary splendours of Persia are ransacked to hear a similar 
testimony, in the. inscription over the portico of King Feridun’s* palace. 
The world, oh brother, abides with none, 

Set thy heart on the world’s Maker — let that suffice thee, 
liest not thy pillow and support on this world’s domain. 

For many a one such as thee hath she fostered and slain. 

When the pure soul prepares to deport, 

What is death on a throne, or death on the bare ground P 
He reads also a like warning, * written in letters* of gold, upon Kai- 
Khusraw’s crown.’ , 


What generations of mankind shall tread, 

What ages roll above my buried head, 

For hand from hand to me descends the crown. 
And hand from hand to others shall go down !f 


We have the following wild story 
about the great Mahmud of Ghazni, 
the conqueror of India, and the 
iconoclast hero of the temple of 
Somnath. 

One of the kings of Khurasan saw, in 
a dream, Sultan Mahmud Sabuktagin, a 
hundred years after his deatlj, when all 


his body had dissolved and become dust, 
save his eyeH, which, as heretofore, 
moved in thoir sockets and looked about 
them. All the sages were at a loss to 
interpret it, except a derwish, who made 
his obeisance, and said, ‘ He is still look- 
ing about him, because his kingdom is 
in the possession of others.' 


VERSES. 


Many are the heroes whom they f have buried under the ground, 
Of whose existence above it not one vestige is left ; 

That old carcase which they committed to earth, 

Earth hath so devoured it that not one bone remains. 

Still lives by his justice Nuehirwan’s glorious name. 

Although long ages have passed with no Nushirwan here. 

Do good, my friend, while thou canst, and seize thy life as a prey, 
Ere the cry ryes in the street, * such an one is gone 


* To this ancient hero of Persian romance, the discoveries of comparative 
philology have lately added a new &n#d6eper interest. He has been identified with 
the Tnutana of the Yeda, and forms one great link between the ancient Persian 
and Hindu mythologies. 

t We hpye given Jhese fine lines in a friend’s translation.* 
t Compare what Jeremy Taylor says, that one day the hell shall toll, and it 
■ shall be asked * for whom Y and answered 1 for us*' - 
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This insight into life runs through 
the Oulistan ; no tinsel deceives 
him for an instant. Hear how he 
weighs the lot of the deSpoitond the 
derwish in this life and th^Rxt. 

A king was regarding with a scornful 
eye a company of derwishe 9 . One of 
them, acute enough to , divine his 
feelings, said, 4 011 king, in this world 
we are inferior to thee in military pomp, 


but happier in our enjoyment ; in death, 
thy equals ; and at the day of judgment, 
if it please the most High God, thy su- 
periors.* 

A similar feeling appears in the 
following, and how deeply beautiful 
is the couplet which closes it : — 

A king said to a holy man, 4 Dost thou 
ever remember me? 4 Yes,* he replied, 
4 whenever I forget my God.* 


DISTICH. 

To every side shall he wander whom God drives from His gate; 

But him whom He calls to His gate, He will never let go to another’s. 

Connected with the above, vro find in the first chapter a very striking 
parallel to Wolsey’s dying words, — 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal • 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


A vizier went to Zu*l-nun of Egypt, Zu’l-nun wept, and said, 4 If I had 

and requested the aid of his # prayers, feared the most High God as thou 

saying, 4 1 am day and night employed fearest the sultan, I should have been of 

in the service of the sultan, hoping for the number of the just.* 

his favour and dreading his wrath.’ 

VEBSES. 

Could he cease from all thoughts of earthly ease and pain, 

The dervvish’s foot would toucli the sky ; 

And if th» vizier but feared his God 
As he fears his king, he would bo an angel. 

Nor arc Sadi’s stories drawn only getful that these must lie beyond 

from human experience, as seen in its sphere, since no effort of the 

others’ lives or his own; the re- imagination can suppose beasts to 

sources of fable arc qjso at his com- share in their interests. Two of 

mand, and many a charming spcci- Sadi’s are too well known to need 

men may be quoted from his works. quotation, — the clay that gained its 

Fable indeed has been always perfume by association with the 

native to the East, since the days rose, and the drop of rain that fell 

of Pilpay and Lokman ; and its into the sea and became a pearl, 

graver writers have not scrupled The following are less familiar ; the 

to employ it (like Dryden in his first we give in Professor Eaatwick’s 

Hind and Panther) in the service graceful translation : — 

of philosophy ana religion — for- 

I saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 

* With bands of grass suspended from a dome; 

I said, * What means this worthless grass, that it 
Should in the rose’s fairy circle sit P’ 

Then wept the grass and said, * Be still, and know 
The kina their old associates ne’er forego ; 

Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true ! 

But in the garden of my lord I grew I’ 


In the leaves of the Horan I found a peacock’s feather; 

4 This place,’ I said to it, * is higher than thy worth.’ 

4 Silence,’ it made answer , 4 for to the beautiful, 

Wheresoever they set foot, all cross their hands in service 1* 

Mr. Eastwick remarks in his pre- *ing for him so eminent a place, there 
face, with somewhat of a translator’s can be no question that Sadi's 
natural partiality, that 4 Sadi in sparkling wit lends a great charm 
wit is not inferior to Horace, whom ' to the (hilistan . . Beside the varied 
he also resembles in his curiosa interest of £he stories, the sudden.. 
f elicit as.' Without however claim- turns of thought and quick re- 
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partces of the dialogue add an air conceits. "We have selected a few 
of great lightness and vivacity, of these scattered sayings, some of 
which is heightened by a profusion which have quite the point of pro- 
of lively antitheses and ingenious verbs A 

Though a Guebre keep his fire aliglitan hundred years, 

If he once fall into its flame it will burn him. 

You must bear with patience suppliants like me, 

For none throws a stone at a tree that bears no fruit. 


The deep sea is not turbid for a stone, 

The sage that is vexed is a shallow brook still. 

If the king declares that the day is night. 

You must answer, ‘ See, there are the moon and the Pleiads !' 


Either the merchant with both his 
Or else tho wave one day tosses hi; 

Some of his shorter stories dis- 
play a good deal of caustic humour ; 
as that of the doctor, who gives to 
his pupil the following advice to 
get riel of his friends, when their 
visits took up too much of liis 
time : — ‘ Lend to such as arc poor, 
and ask to borrow of such as are 
rich ; and neither will trouble you 
any more or that of the derwish, 
who had been struck on the head by 
a stone, and having no power to 
return tho blow, had carefully laid 
the stone by, until, years after, 
finding his enemy in a pit, where 
the king’s displeasure has thrown 
him, he creeps stealthily up and 
returns the old blow with the iden- 
tical stone ! 


hands gathers gold into his bosom, 
n dead on the beach.* 

Sadi’s poetry is of no very high 
order, yet it is always light and 
graceful. A vein of real feeling 
runs through it all, like a little 
silver thread ; and there is plenty 
of fancy in the images and thoughts. 
Moreover, his verses in the Gulis- 
tan aro always short ; the subject 
is handled with so l\ght a touch, 
and the transitions are so rapid 
from theme to theme, that the 
reader is never wearied, but is lured 
on from story toffctory, verse to verse, 
with an cver-fresh variety. 

How beautiful, and yet how 
thoroughly Oriental, is the following 
tetrastich : — 


The muezziuf unseasonably raised his voice from the minaret. 

For he knows not how much of the night is gone. 

Ask the length of the night from my eyelashes. 

For not one moment hath sleep passed on my eyes! 

Or these lines on youth and age: — * 

When thou art old, let go thy childishness ; 

Leave to the young sport and merriment. 

Seek not from the ola man the gladness of youth ; 

For the stream that hath flowed by shall never retyirn ; 

Now that the corn is rme for the sickle. 

It waves not in tjie wind like the young blade. 

There are some striking lines on Jacob and Joseph, with a mystical 
reference under them to the chongingr state of the holy man in his com- 
munion with God, * for the vision of the pious is between effulgence and 
obscurity — 

One asked of that once desolate father, 

* O old man, bright of soul and wise of knowledge, 

Thou didst smell the breath of thy son’s garment from Egypt, 

Why then sawest thou him not in Canaan’s pit P* 

* My state,’ he answered, 1 is as the lightning, 

Which one moment gleams and the next disappears. 


* There is an untranslatable play on the two meanings of Jeandr, ‘ the bosom ' 1 
and * the shore/ 

t t . was awakened this morning, about an hour before sunrise!, by the crowing 
^^M^kand the voice of the muezzin, heard beautifully through the stillness of the 
WgPl as he summoned all true believers tb the house of prayer, proclaiming that 
'^prayer is better than sleep.’ ’ — Pashley’s Crete, i. p. 385. 
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At one time I sit on heaven’s highest pinnacle, 

At another I see not my own feet for darkness. 

If the derwish remained at one stay for ever, 

He might wasl^his hands of both worlds.’* 

The following lines might almost singular that they occur in a story 
suggest the thought that Sadi had where Sadi represents himself as 
read the words of St. Paul, that ‘ if offering prayers at the tomb of 
one member suffer, all the members Yahya, or John the Baptist, at 
suffer with it;' and it is at least Damascus: 

The sons of Adam are members one of another, 

For in their creation they haye a common origin; 

If fortune bring one member into pain, 

To the other members remains no rest ; 

And thou who feelest not for another’s sorrow. 

Hast no claim to the name of man. 

Sadi was a man of deep religious is confined chiefly to scattered 
feeling, and there are ample proofs of verses, and incidental allusions, 
it in his books. Like most Persian which just serve to give a shado of 
authors, he adopts the mystical deeper colouring to the Gulistaris 
phraseology of the Sufis ; but we varied picture. Such are lines like 
find in him far less of this stylo than these : — 
in most of his contemporaries. It 

Know’gt thou w liat that nightingale of dawn said to me P 
‘ What man art thou who art ignorant of love P* 

All that thou seest is loud in extolling Him ; 

The heart, that is an ear, well knows the mystery ; 

’Tis not the nightingale alone that sings His praise to the rose, 

For in His praise its every thorn is a tongue f 

A deep feeling of natural piety breathes through such lines as the 
following, which express a sentiment such as one would hardly have looked 
for in a Mohammedan : — 

I have brought an excuse for my defect of service. 

For in my obedience I have no claim. 

The wicked repent them of their sins. 

But the holy seek forgiveness for theii^rorship. 

Sadi, although a derwish and recluse (for the latter years of his life 
were spent in retirement), had too deep an insight into character to be de- 
ceived by the hermit's exterior ; and Ills true estimate of seclusion is thus 
given : 

If every moment thy heart be wandering, 

Even in solitude thou wilt find no purity ; 

And though wealth, rank, fields, and merchandize be thine, 

If thy heart be w ith God, th<*u art still a hermit. 

The idea in the following lines is a favoifrito with him, and occurs 
several times in different forms : — 

Should the creature injure thee, sorrow not ; 

For from the creature cometli neither joy nor pain. 

Know, from God is tho contrariety of friend and foe, 

For tho heart of each is in his disposal. " 

What though tho arrow speeds from the bow P . * 

The wise of heart know that the archer gave it aim. 

Sadi’s addresses to the Deity abound with striking thoughts ; witness 
these fine lines from the opening of the Gulutan. 

Oh loftier than all thought, 

Conception, fancy, or surmise, 

All vainly thou art sought, 

Too high for feeble man's emprize % 

■ — a — ■■■ ■ 

* That is, attain his re-union with God. i 
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Past is our festive dav, 

And reached at length life's latest span ; 

Thy dues are yet to pay, 

The firstlings „of thy prais^ by man ! 


Nor must we forget, when we 
would estimate Sadi's true character 
and position, that theso thoughts 
and feelings have been the product 
of Mohammedanism’s sterile soil. 
With all its grave errors, by its un- 
wavering acknowledgment of the 
divine Unity, Mohammedanism has 
been an immense advance on the 
paganism and idolatry which it super- 
seded; and may we not affirm, that it 
is by this amount of truth involved in 
its system, that it still keeps its 
ground as it does P Contrasted with 
the literature of a heathen nation — 
even of Greece or Home — how far 
more noble and elevating are the 
moral ideas of the Arabians and 
the Persians. 

Sadi may have met with Chris- 
tians in his various wanderings, 
especially with Nestorians and 
Armenians, but in his day the deep 
heartburnings which the successive 
invasions of the Crusaders had raised 
were not yet quelled; and in his 
own case, the treatment which he 
had received at their hands at Tri- 
poli, was little likely to prepossess 
him in favour of their doctrines. 
Sadi’s travels, in truth, except so 
far as they led him in Contact with 
individuals, were exclusively con- 
fined to the Mohammedan world. 
Within that wide circloho wandered 


* with hungry heart,' like Ulysses of 
old, and his keen eye read with in- 
tensest interest the ever-varying 
pictures of human character; but 
beyond that sphere all was hid from 
him iu Cimmerian darkness. Dim 
rumours may have reached him of 
Europe ana its kingdoms, like 
Homer’s ‘great river ASgyptus;'* but 
it was in Asia that he was at homo. 

It was to the Mohammedan world 
that all his sympathies were 
bounded; Europe, with all its rude 
strength and enorgy,is non-extant to 
him. The declining feudal system 
and the rising municipal towns lay 
beyond the Mohammedan’s gaze: 
modern Europe was slowly bursting 
into life, but lie knew it not. The 
decrepit Byzantine © empire still 
lingered at Constantinople, and its 
shadow hid the substance from his 
eyes. Little did Sadi dream that 
during his very lifetime Asia’s sun 
was finally setting, to rise with fresh 
splendour in the West. He could 
see and mourn tho shadows which 
were fast gathering over the East, 
in the fall o& dynasties and the ruin 
of empires ; but it was not for him 
to see, beyond the horizon, modern 
Europe slowly gathering together 
her latent elements, or to hear tho 
herald of modern thought, Dante, • 
singing his first song. 


SONNET. 

OOEEOW should vffeit us when we are young, 

^ Not when tno journey of our life has pass’d 
Into the shadows tremulous and vast, 

That from our own ill-govfern’d hearts have sprung. 
Are not the leaves in drooping autumn flung 
Upon the earth by the careering blast, 

While in fresh spring they bow to it and lastP 
°Young spirits thus can bend and rise unwrung. 
Come, Sorrow, while my heart all venture braves, 
While to itself my mind i£ still a realm! 

Then, tho' the thunder roars, the whirlwind raves, 
And hungry surgestthreaten to o’erwhelm, 

Hope wifi unfurl the sail, Love grasp the helm, 
And the good ship shall dash aside the waves! 


T. B. 


* Odyttcy, i?. 44 7. 
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00 the bells rung merrily at Dan- 
^ gerfiel d, and the rustics huzzaed 
for tncir landlord, and the comely 
village maidens envied the bride; 
and Lucy was Lady Horsingham 
now, with new duties and a high 

osition, and a large, fine, gloomy 

ouse, and jewels m her hair, and 
an aching heart in her bosom. 
Nevertheless, she determined tb do 
her duty as a wife ; and every hour 
of the clay she resolved not to think 
of Cousin Edward. 

Years elapsed, and pretty Lucy 
became a gdhtle, handsome woman 
— kindly courteous, and beloved by 
all, timid and shrinking only with 
Sir Hugh. Her husband, wearied 
and discontented, mixed himself 
fiercely in all the intrigues of the 
day — became a stanch partisan of 
the House of Stuart, and sought for 
excitement abroad in proportion as 
he missed congeniality- of feeling at 
home. It was an unhappy house- 
hold. Their one child was the 
mother’s solo consolation ; she 
scarcely ever let it out of her pre- 
sence. They were a pretty sight, 
that loving couple, as they basked, 
in the sun of a fine summer’s morn- 
ing, on the terrace in front of the 
manor-house. The boy with his 
mother’s blue eyes and his own 
golden curls, ana tho arch, merry 
smile that he never got from stern 
Sir Hugh; and the fair, graceful 
woman, with her low white bro^ 
and her soft brown hair, and her 
quiet gestures and gentle, sorrowing 
face— that face that haunts poor 
Cousin Edward still. 

4 Mamma !’ says the urchin, pout- 
ing his rosy lips, 4 why don’t y # ou 
play with me P — what are you think- 
ing ofP* and a shade passes over 
that kind face, and she blushes, 
though there is no one with her but 
the child, and catches him up and 
smothers him in kieses, and says, 
‘You, my darling;* but nevertheless, • 

1 do not think at that moment she 


was thinking either of her boy or 
Sir Hugh. 

And where was Cousin Edward 
all the time? Why, at that par- 
ticular instant sword-point to sword- 
point with Colonel Bludyer of the 
jDragoons, slightly wounded in two 
places — cool and wary, and seeming 
to enjoy, with a sort of fierce 
pleasure, such a safety-valve for ex- 
citement as a duel with one of the 
best fencers in Europe. 

Cousin Edward was an altered 
man since ho Btood with the future 
Lady Horsingham in the moonlight. 

4 An evil counsellor is despair ;’ and 
he had hugged that grim adviser to 
his heart. He had grown hand- 
somer, ipdeed, than ever; but the 
wild, eye, the haggard brow, and the 
deep lines about his mouth, spoke 
of days spent in fierce excitement— 
nights passed in reckless dissipation. 
He had never forgotten , Lucy 
through it all, but even her image 
only goaded him to fresh extrava- 
gances — ^%thing to deaden the 
sting of remembrance — anything to 
efface the maddening past. So 
Cousin Edward, too, became a 
Jacobite; and was there a daring 
scheme to be executed, a fool- 
hardy exploit to be performed— 
life and limb to bo risked without 
^ question — who so ready and so 
reckless as 4 handsome Ned Mere- 
dith?’ 

* In the course of their secret- 
meetings and cabals, he became 
slightly acquainted with Sir Hugh 
Horsingham ; and with the inexpli- 
cable infatuation peculiar to a man 
in love, he took a pleasure in even 
being near one so closely connected 
with Lucy, although that one was 
the very person who had deprived 
him of all he valued on earth. So 
it fell out that Sir Hugh Horsiif^- 
ham and Ned Meredith were 
supping at the Hose and Thistle, in 
close alliance* the table adjoining 
them being occupied by those 
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stanch Hanoverians, Col. Bludyer * Very pretty practice/ said Mr. 
and Mr. Thornton. Thornton, coolly taking a pinch of 

* Here’s ‘ tho Blackbird/ ’# said snuff, and offering his box to Sir 

Cousin Edward, tossing off a huge Hugh; * I’m in despair at not being 

goblet of Bourdcaux, and looking able to oblige you this fine morning.’ 
round the room with an air of de- * Some other time/ replied Sir 
fiance as he proposed so well known Hugh, with a grim smile; ‘D — a- 
a toast. Sir Hugh was a man of a tion/ lie added, ‘ Ned’s down.’ 
certain grim humour, and ns he Sure enough, Cousin Edward was 
drained his goblet And nodded to on the grass, striving in vain to raise 

his companion, he added, * May the himself, and gasping out that he 

rats dance to his whistle, and the 1 wasn’t the least hurt.’ He had 

devil — that’s you, Ned— take tho got it just between the ribs, and was 

hindmost !’ trying to stanch the blood with a 

Colonel Bludyer rose from his delicate laced handkerchief, in a 

chair, placed his cocked-hat on his corner of which, had he examined it 

head, and turned the buckle of liis closely, Sir Hugh would have found 

sword-belt in front. * The King !’ embroidered the well-known name 

he shouted, raising his hat with one of ‘ Lucy.’ Poor Cousin Edward ! 

hand and filling a bumper with the it was all he had belonging to his 

other. ‘The King I’ he repeated, lost love, and he would have been 

scowling fiercely at his two neigh- unwilling to die without that frag- 

bours. ment of Taco in his hand. 

‘Over the water!’ roared Ned ‘A very promising fencer/ rc- 
Meredith ; and the Colonel, turning marked Colonel Bludyer, as he 

rapidly round, and mistaking his w iped hi3 rapier on the grass. ‘ If 

man, fiung his cocked-hat right in ho ever gets over it, he wont forget 

Sir Hugh Horsingham’s face, that ‘ plongeant* thrust in tierce. 

Swords w r ere out in a second — I never knew it fail, Thornton — 

thrust, parry, ’ and returfi passed never, with a man under thirty.* 

like lightning, but the bystanders So the Colonel put his coat on, and 

separated the combatants; and drove off to breakfast; whilst Sir 

Meredith, determining for the sake Hugh took charge of Ned Meredith, 

of Lucy that Sir Hugh should en- and as soon <is he was recovered 

counter no unnecessary danger, took — for his wound was not mortal — 

the w hole quarrel on himself, and carried him dow n with him to get 

arranged a meeting foi4fce follow- thoroughly well at Dangerfield nail, 

ing morning with the redoubtable It is au old, old story. Love 
Colonel Bludyer. Thus it w as that outraged and set at defiance, bides 

while Lucy and her boy were bask- his time, and takes his revenge, 

ing in the summer sunshine, Cousin Dangerfield looked like a different 

Edward was exhausting all his place now, so thought Lucy ; and 

knowledge of swordsmanship in her spirits rose, and the colour camo 

vain endeavours to get within that back to her cheek, and she even 

iron colonel’s guard. The duel was summoned courage to speak without 

fought on the ground now occupied hesitating to Sir Hugh. When 

by Leicestcr-square, Sir Hugh and Cousin Edward was strong enough 

Mr. Thornton officiating as seconds, to limp about the house, it seemed 

though the latter being disabled that glimpses of sunshine brightened 

from the effects of a recent encoun- those dark oak rooms, and ere he 

ter, they did not, as was usual in was able to take the air, once more 

those days, fight to the death, merely leaning on Lucy’s arm, alas! 

*pour se Mennuyer.' Stripped to alas ! he had become even dearer to 

their shirts— in breeches and silk the impassioned, thoughtful woman, 

stockings, with no shoes — the an- thkn he ever was to the timid vacil- 

tagonists lunged, and glared, and lating girl. There was on addition 

panted, and twice paused for breath now to the dinner party on the 

by mutual consent, with no further terrace in the bright autumn morn- 

damage than two slight wounds in ings, but the little bov needed no 

Ned’s sw ord-arm, longer to ask mamma* What she was 

* One of (he many pass-words by which the adherents of tie Chevalier distin* 
fished that ill-fitted Prince. , 
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thinking of;’ and the three would 
have seemed to a careless observer 
a happy family party— husband, 
wife, and child. On 2 that it could 
but have been so. • 

In the mean time, Sir Hugh was 
again as usual busied with his State 
intrigues and party politics, and ab- 
sented himself for weeks together 
from the Hall ; riding post to Lon- 
don night and day, returning at all 
sorts of unexpected hours, leaving 
again at a moment's notice, ana 
otherwise comporting himself in his 
usual mysterious, reserved manner. 
Yet those who ^onew him best 
opined there was something wrong 
about Sir Hugh. He was restless 
and preoccupied; his temper less 
easily excited about trifles tnan was 
his wont, but perfectly ungovernable 
when once ho gave way to il. No 
man dared to question him. He had 
not a friend in the world who would 
have ventured to offer him a word 
of advice or consolation, butjt was 
evident to his servants and h*is inti- 
mates that Sir Hugh was ill at ease. 
Who can tell the struggles that rent 
that strong proud heart P Who 
could see beneath that cold surface, 
and read the intense feelings of love, 
hatred, jealousy, or revenge that 
smouldered below, stifled and kept 
down by the iron will, the stubborn 
indomitable pride P There is a deep 
meaning in the legend of that 
Spartan boy who suffered the stolen 
fox to gnaw his very vitals, the 
while he covered him with his tunic, 
and preserved on his brave face a 
calm smile of unconcern. Most of 
us have a stolen fox somewhere ; 
but the weak nature writhes and 
moans, and is delivered from its 
tormeut, while the bold unflinching 
spirit preserves a gallant bearing 
before the world, and scorns to bo, 
relieved from the fangs that are 
draining its very life away. 

Whatever Sir Hugh saw or sus- 
pected, he said not a word to Lucy, 
nor was it until surmise had become 
certaintythat he forbade ‘Cousin Ed- 
ward ’ the house. To him he would 
not condescend to explain his mo- 
tives; he simply wrote to him to 
say that on his return he should ex- 
pect*to find his guest had departed, 
and that he had sufficient reasons 
for requesting: his visits might not , 
be repeated, with his wife he was 


if possible more austere and morose 
than ever, so once moro the hall 
resumed its old aspect of cheerlcss- 
ness and desolation, and its mistress 
weht moping about more than ever, 
miserable and broken-hearted. Such 
a state of things could not long go 
on: the visits forbidden openly, took 
place by stealth, and the climax 
rapidly approached which was to 
result in the celebrated Dangerfield 
tragedy. 

At this period there was set on 
foot another of those determined 
plots which, during the first two 
reigns of the House of Hanover, so 
constantly harassed that dynasty. 
Sir Hugh, of course, was a prime 
mover of the conspiracy, and was 
much in London and elsewhere, 
gathering intelligence, raising funds, 
and making converts to his opinions. 
Ned Meredith, having, it is to be 
presumed, all his energies occupied 
in liis own private intrigues, had 
somewhat withdrawn of late from 
the Jacobite party ; and Sir Hugh 
heard, with his grim unmoved smile, 
many a jest and inuendo levelled at 
the absentee. 

One stormy winter's day the ba- 
ronet, well armed, cloaked, and 
booted, left his own house for the 
metropolis, accompanied by one 
trusty servant. He was bearing 
papers of importance, and was 
hurrying on to lay them with the 
greatest dispatch before his fellow 
conspirators. As the evening was 
drawing on, Sir Hugh’s horse shied 
away from a wild figure, looming 
like some spectre in tho fading light, 
and ere ho bad forced tho anirnul 
back into the path, liis bridle was 
caught by a half-naked lad, whom 
the rider at once recognised as an 
emissary ho had often before em- 
ployed to bo the* bearer of secret 
intelligence, and -who, under an 
affectation of being half-witted, con- 
cealed much shrewdness of obser- 
vation, and unimpeachable fidelity 
to the cause. T 

‘ Whip and spur, Sir Hugh — whip 
and spur,’ said the lad, who seemed 
flustered and confused with drink — 
* you may burst your best horse be- 
twixt this and London, and all to 
get there before you’re wanted. 
A dollar to drink, Sir Hugh, like 
Handsome Neff gave mb this morn- 
ing— a dollar to drink, and I’ll save 
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you a journey for the sake of the 
4 Bonny White Rose* and the ‘ Bird 
with the Yellow Bill/ * 

Sir Hugh scrutinized the lad with 
a piercing eye, flung him a crofrn 
from his purse, and bid him 4 out 
with what he had to say, for that he 
himself was hurried, and must push 
on to further the good cause.* The 
lad was sobered in an instant. 

'Look ye here, Sir Hugh/ he 
said, eagerly; ‘Handsome Ned went 
down the road at a gallop this morn- 
ing. There’s something brewing in 
London, you may trust me, Sir 
Hugh, and I tried to stop him to 
learn liis errand ; but he tossed mo 
a crown, and galloped on. He took 
the hill-road. Sir Hugh, and you 
came up the vale, but lies bound 
for Daugerfield, I know, and may- 
hap he’s got papers that will save 
your journey to London ; no offence. 
Sir Hugh/ added the lad, for the 
baronet’s face was black as mid- 
night. 

‘None, my good boy/ was the 
reply in a hoarse, thick voice. 4 Hold, 
there’s another crown for you — 
drink it every farthing, you villain ! 
or I never give you a sixpence again/ 
and Sir Hugh rode on as though 
bound for London, but stopped a 
mile farther forward, at a place 
were two roads met, and entrust- 
ing his papers to his servant, bade 
him hasten on with them, whilst he 
galloped back through the darkness 
in the direction of his home. 

Home, indeed ! had it ever been 
home to Sir HughP would it be 
home to-night P When he got back 
there, and skulked into his own 
house like a midnight thief— what 
would he do P — why was he gallop- 
ing back so fast P Sir Hugh set his 
teeth tight, and holding Jus powerful 
horse hard by the head,* urged him 
on faster than before. The lighta are 
all out in the little -village of which 
he is sole master, and his horse’s 
hoofs clattering through the street 
rouse the sleepy inmates for an in- 
stant, ere they return to their peace- 
ful rest. Sir Hugh is not sleepy, 
he feels as if he never should want 
to sleep again. ( • 

How dark it is in the park, under 
.{hose huge old trees. He fastens his 
horse to one of them with dpoping 
branches, ahd after 'removing his 
pistols from their holsters, spreads 


his cloak over the heaving flanks of 
the heated animal. Habit is second 
nature, and he does not forget the 
good horse. He strides through 
the shrubberies, and across Lucy’s 
garden, crushing with his heavy 
boot-heel the last flower that had 
lingered on into the winter. There 
is a light streaming from one of the 
windows in the gallery. Ha! — he 
may be right — ho may ilot have re- 
turned in vain; for an instant a 
feeling of sickness comes over him, 
and he learns for the first time that 
he had cherished a hope he might bo 
deceived. ^ 

Ho can let himself in by the 

f arden gate with his own pass-key. 

Ire he is aware, he is tramping up 
the corridor in his heavy horseman’s 
boots — his hand is on the door — 
there ie a woman’s shriek — and Sir 
Hugh’s tall dark figure fills the door- 
way of Lucy’s sitting-room, where, 
alas ! she is not alone, 'for the stern, 
angry husband is confronted by Ned 
Meredith. 

Lucy cowers down in a corner of 
the room, with her face buried in 
her hands. CJousin Edward draws 
himself up to his full height, and 
looks his antagonist steadily in the 
face, but with an expression of calm 
despair that «fceems to say fate has 
now done her worst. Sir Hugh itf 
cool, collected, and polite, nay, he 
can oven smile, but he speaks 
strangely, almost in a whisper, and 
hisses through his set teeth. He 
has double-locked the door behind 
him, and turns to Cousin Edward 
with a grave courteous bow. 

‘You have done me the honour 
of an unexpected visit, Mr. Mere- 
dith/ he says; 4 1 trust Lady Hor- 
singham has entertained you hos- 
pitably? Pray, do not stir, Madam. 
jVfr. Meredith, we are now quits, 
you saved my life when you en- 
countered Colonel Bludyer. I for- 
bore from taking yours, when I had 
proofs thart it was my right. We 
have now entered on a fresh account, 
but the game shall be fairly played. 
Mr. Meredith, you are a man of 
honour — yes, it shall be fairly 

S laved/ Ned’s lip quivered, but 
e bowed, and stooa perfectly still. 
'Lady Horsingham/ continued Sir 
Hugh, ‘be good enough to hand me 
o those tables, they contain a dice-box. 
Nay, Mr. Meredith/ seeing Ned 
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about to assist the helpless, fright- 
ened woman, ‘when present, at least, 

I expect my wife to obey me.* 
Lucy was forced to rise, and, trem- 
bling in every limb, to present the 
tables to her lord. Sir Hugh placed 
the dice-box on the table, laid his 
pistols beside it, and taking a seat, 
motioned to Cousin Edward to do 
the same. ‘You are a man of 
honour, Mr. Meredith,* he repeated ; 
‘we will throw three times, and the 
highest caster shall blow the other’s 
brains out.* Lucy shrieked, and 
rushed to the door ; it was fast, and 
her husband forced her to sit down 
and watch the ghastty* game. 

‘ Good God ! Sir Hugh,' exclaimed 
Cousin Edward, ‘this is too horrible, 
for your wife’s sake; any repara- 
tion I can make, I will, but this is 
murder, deliberate murder.* 

‘ You are a man of honour, 'Mr. 
Meredith,* reiterated Sir Hugh ; ‘ I 
ask for no reparation but this — the 
chances are cquhl, if the stakes are 
high. Yon aro my guest, or rather 
I should say Lady Horsing ham's 
guest. Begin.* Cousin Edward’s 
face turned ghastly palo : ho took 
the box, shook it, hesitated, but the 
immovable eye was fixed on 
* him ; the stern lips repeated once 
more, ‘ You are a man of honour,’ 
and he threw — 4 Four.’ it was now 
Sir Hugh’s turn . With a cdhrteous 
bow he received the box, and threw 
— 4 Soven.’ Again the adversaries 
cast, the one a six, the other a 
three ; and now they were even 
in the ghastly match. Once more 
Cousin Edward shook the box, and 
theleapingdice turned up— 4 Eleven/. 
Lucy’s white face Btooa out in the 
lamp-light, as she watched with 
stony eyes that seemed to have 
lost the very power of sight. 

4 For God*s sake, forego this fright- 
ful determination, Sir Hugh, ’ pleaded 
Cousin Edward ; 4 take my life in a 
fair field. I will offer no resistance, 
but you can hardly expect to outdo 
my throw, and nothing shall induce 
me to take advantage of it : think 
better of it. Sir Hugh, I entreat , 
you.* 

‘ You are a man of honour, Mr. 
Meredith, and so am 1/ was the 
only reply, as Sir Hugh brandished 
the box aloft, and thundered it down 
Kn the table — 4 Sixes 1* ‘Good cast- 
' ing,' he remarked, and at the same 


instant, cocking the pistol nearest to 
him, discharged it full into his anta- 
gonist’s bosom. The bullet sped 
through a delicate lace handkerchief 
whicji he always wore there, straight 
and true into Cousin Edward’s 
heart. As he fell forward across 
the table, a dark stream flowed 
slowly, slowly along the carpet, till 
it dyed the bbrder of Lucy’s white 
dress with a crimson Btain. She 
was on her knees, apparently in- 
sensible, but one small hand felt the 
cold, wet contact, and she looked at 
it, and saw that it was blood. Once 
more she uttered a shriek that rang 
through those vast buildings, ana 
rushed again to the door to And it 
locked. In sheer despair she made 
for the window, throw open the case- 
ment, and ere Sir Hugh could seize 
or Btop her, flung herself headlong 
into the court below. When the hor- 
rified husband looked down into the 
darkness, a wisp of white garments, a 
bruised and lifeless body, was all that 
remained of Lady Horsingham. 

That night one-half of Danger- 
field Hall was consumed by fire. 
Its mistress was said to have pe- 
rished in the flames. Tho good 
neighbours, tho honest country- 
people, pitied poor Sir Hugh, gal- 
loping back from London to find 
his house in ruins and his wife a 
corpse. His gay companions missed 
‘Ned Meredith* from his usual 
haunts, but it was generally sup- 
posed he had obtained a mission to 
the court of St. Germains, and 
there was a rumour that ho had 
perished in a duel with a French 
marquis. A certain lialf-witted lad 
might have elucidated the mystery, 
but he had been kidnapped and sent 
to tho plantations. After many 
years he returned to England, and 
on his death- bed left a written 
statement implicating Sir Hugh in 
the double crime of arson and 
murder. But long ero this the 
culprit had appeared before a 
tribunal which admits of up prevari- 
cation, and the pretty boy with the 
golden curls had become lord of 
Danger field Hall. The long cor- 
ridor had been bat partially de- 
stroyed. It was repaired, and re- 
furnished by successive generations; 
but guests and servants alike 
refused to sleep again in thpt dreary 
wing, after the first trial. Every 
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night, so surely as the old clock 
tolled out the hour of twelve, a rush 
of feet was heard along the passage 
— a window looking into the court 
was thrown open — a piercing scream 
from a woman’s voice rung through 
the building — and those who were 
bold enough to look out, averred 
that they beheld a white figure 
leap wildly into the air and disap- 
pear. Some oven went so far as 
to affirm that drops of blood, freshly 
sprinkled, were found every morning 
on the pavement of the court. But 
no one ever doubted the Danger- 
field ghost to be the nightly appa- 
rition of Lucy, Lady Horsingham. 
At length, in my grandfather’s time, 
certain boards being lifted to admit 
of fresh repairs in the accursed 
corridor, the silver-mounted guard 
of a rapier, the stock and barrel of 
a pistol, with a shred of lace on 
which the letter ‘L’ was yet visible, 
were discovered by the workmen. 
They arc in existence still. What- 
ever other remains accompanied 
them turned to dust immediately 
on exposure to the air. That 
dust was however religiously col- 
lected and buried in the mauso- 
leum appropriated to the Horsing- 
hams. Since then the ghost has 
been less troublesome; but most 
pf the family have seen or heard it 
at least once in their lives. I con- 
fess that if ever I lie awake at 
Dangcrfield till the clock strikes 
twelve, I invariably stop my ears, 
and bury my head under the bed- 
clothes for at least a quarter of an 
hour. By these means I have 
hitherto avoided any personal ac- 
quaintance with the spectre, but 
nothing on earth would induce me 
to walk down that corridor at mid- 
night, and risk a private interview 
with the Dangorfield ghost ! 

. • 

Chapteb X. 

« As for spending a whole morning 
in t^e driving-room with the ladies, 
it is. what I cqpnot and will not 
submit to. Working and scandal, 
scandal and working, from half-past 
ten till two, is more than I can 
stand, so the very first morniAg I 
was at Dangerfield I resolved to 
break the chain at once, apd do as 
I always jneant tojdo for the future. 
Accordingly, immediately after 


breakfast I popped my bonnet on, 
the lavender one, that had done a 
good deal of London work, but was 
still quite good enough for the 
country, and started off for a walk 
by myself, confiding my intentions 
to no one, as I well knew if I did I 
should have Aunt Deborah’s 4 Xate, 
pray don’t overheat yourself, my 
dear. Do wrap yourself up, ana 
take care not to catch cold;* and 
Lady Horsingham’s sarcastic smile, 
and 4 In my time, Miss Coventry, 
young ladies were not in the habit 
of trailing all over the country by 
themselves, but I expect soon to 
hear of their ^farming and fishing, 
and shooting, I shouldn’t wonder — 
not worse than hunting , at any rate. 
However, I say nothing.’ And 
Cousin Amelia, with her lackadaisi- 
cal sneer, and her avowal that she 
4 wa$ not equal to much walking ;* 
and her oiler to 4 go as far as the 
garden uitk me in the afternoon.' 
So I tripped down "’the back stair- 
case, ana away to the stables, with a 
bit of sugar for Brilliant, who had 
arrived safely by the train, in com- 
pany with White -Stockings ; and on 
through the kitchen-garden and 
the home farm up to the free, fresh, 
breezy down. I do enjoy a walk 
by myself, and it was the last chance 
I should fiave of one, for Cousin 
John Y&s expected that very day, 
and when Cousin John and I are any- 
where together, of course we are in- 
separable. But I am sure an occa- 
sional stroll quite by oneself does one 
more good than anything. I think 
of such quantities of tilings that 

» ?yer* occur to meat other times. 

airies, brigands, knights, and dani- 
sels, and all sorts of wild adventures^ 
and I feel so brave and determined, 
as if I could face anything in aright 
cause, and so qood y and I make such 
excellent resolutions, and walk faster 
and faster, and get more and more 
romantic, like a goose, as I know I 
am . Well, it was . a beautiful morn- 
ing, early in autumn— blue sky, light 
, fleecy clouds, a sharp clear air from 
« the north, the low country studded 
with corn-ricks, and alive with 
reapers, and cart teams, and cattle. { 
A green valley belowme, rich in fine 
ola timber, and clothed with high 
thickhedgerows, concealing the slug- 
gish river that stole softly away, and 
only gleamed out here and there to 
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light up the distance, whilst above 
and around me stretched far and 
wide the vast expanse of down, cut- 
ting sharply against the sky, and 
dwarfing to mere shrubs the clumps 
of old fir-trees that relieved its mag- 
nificent monotony. 1 was deep in a 
day-dream, and an imaginary con- 
versation with Prank Lovell, in 
which I was running over with much 
mental eloquence what I should 
say, and what he would say, and 
what I should reply to that , when 
a shrill whistle caused me to start 
and turn suddenly round, whilst at 
the same instant a great black re- 
triever bounced up against my legs, 
and two handsome pointers raced 
by me as if just emancipated from 
the kennel. The consequence of all 
this was, that I stepped hastily on 
a Jtaose stone, turned my foot tho 
w%$ng way under me, and ‘came 
down with a slightly sprained ankle, 
and the blacky retriever, an animal 
of exceedingly noisome breath, 
affectionately licking my face. 

‘ Down, J uno ! I beg your pardon 
a million times ; get down, you bitch ! 
How shall I ever apologize; confound 
you, get down;' said* an agitated 
voice above me ; and looking up, I 
espied the red-haired stranger of the 
railway, dressed in a ipost conspi- 
cuous shooting costume, white hat 
and all, whoso dogs had been the 
means of bringing me thus suddenly 
to the earth, and on whom I was 
now dependent for succour and sup- 

E ort till I should be able to reach 
ome. 

In such an emergency my new 
friend was not half so confused aad 
shy as I should have expected. He 
' teemed to summon all his energies 
to consider what was best to be 
done ; and a3 my foot pained mo 
considerably when I tried to walk, 
particularly down-hill, he rhade no 
more ado, but lifted me carefully in 
his arms, and proceeded inconti- 
nently to carry me off in the di- 
rection of Dangerfield Hall, where 
he seemed intuitively to know I was 
at present residing. * 

It was, to say the least of it, an 
* unusual situation. A man I had 
never Been but once before in my 
life— and here was I lying in his 
arms (a precious weight he must 
? have found me!), and looking up in 
his face like a child in its nurse's, 
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and the usages of society making it 
incumbent on us both to attempt a 
sort of indifferent conversation 
about the weather, and the country, 
ancj the beauty of the scenery, 
which the juxtaposition of our re- 
spective faces rendered ludicrous in 
the extreme. 

* A tempting day for a walk, Miss 
— ah — ah — ' The didn't know my 
name — how should he? — and was 
now beginning to get very red, 
partly from the return of his 
constitutional shyness, and partly 
from the severity of his exertions). 

• I hope your foot does not pain you 
quite so much ; be good enough to 
lean a little more this way/ Poor 
man — how his arms must have 
ached ! — whilst I replied somewhat 
in this fashion : — * Thank you; I'm 
better, I shall soon be able to walk, 
I thinly: this is indeed a lovely 
country; don't you find me very 
heavy r ‘I think I could cany you 
a good many miles,' he said, quietly ; 
and then seemed so shocked at such 
an avowal, that he hardly opened 
his lips again, and put me down tho 
very first time I asked him, and 
offered me his arm with an acces- 
sion of confusion that made me 
feel quite awkward myself. Truth 
to tell, my ankle was not sprained, 
only twisted , and when the imme- 
diate pain wore off, I was pretty 
sound again, and managed, with 
the assistance of my new acquain- 
tance’s arm, to make a very good 
walk of it. So we plodded on quite 
sociably towards tho Hall, and my 
friend took leave of me at the farm 
with a polite bow, and a sort of 
hesitating manner that most shy 
men possess, and which would lead 
ono to infer they have always got 
something more to say that never 
is said. I knew I* should be well 
scolded if I avowed my accident 
to any of the family; besides, I 
did not quite fancy facing all the 
inquiries as to how I got home, and 
Cousin Amelia’s queers about errant 
damsels and wandering knights, so 
I stole quietly up to my room, 
bathed my foot in eau de Cologne, 
an<H remained perdue till dinner- 

from my aunts, anJ* the arrival of 
Cousin John. 

People may talk about country 
pleasures ana country duties, ana 
u 
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all tlie charms of country life, but 
it appears to me that a good many 
things are done under the titles of 
pleasure and duty which belong in 
reality to neither; and that those 
who live entirely in the country, 
inflict on themselves a great 
variety of unnecessary disagreeables, 
as they lose a great many of its 
chief delights. Of all receipts for 
weariness, commend me to a dinner- 
party of country neighbours by day- 
light , — people who know each other 
just well enough to have opposite 
interests and secret jealousies, — 
who arrive ill at ease in their 
smart dresses to sit through a 
protracted meal with hot servants 
and forced conversation, till one 
oung lady on her promotion 
eing victimized at the piano-forte, 
enables them to yawn unobserved, 
and welcome ten o’clock brings 
round the carriage and tipsy coach- 
man, in order that they may enter 
on their long, dark, areafy drive 
home through lanes and bye-ways, 
which is only endurable from the 
consideration that the annual ordeal 
has been accomplished, and that 
they need not do it again till this 
time next year. 

There was a dinner-party at Dan- 
gerfield regularly once a month, and 
this was the day. Aunt Horsing- 
ham was great on these occasions, 
astonishing the neighbours as much 
with her London dresses, as did 
Cousin Amelia w f ith her London 
manners. We all assembled a few 
minutes earlier than usual in the 
drawing-room, so as to be ready to 
receive our guests, and great was 
the infliction on poor Aunt Deborah 
and my humble self. How Jhoy 
trooped in, one after another ! Sir 
Brian and L^dy Banneret, and 
Master Banneret, and two Miss, 
Bannerets: these were the great 
cards of the party, so Lady Hor- 
singham kissed Lady Banneret and 
the youn^r ladies, and opined Master 
Banneret was grown , much to the 
indignationof tliat young gentleman, 
who being an Oxonian of course 
considered himself a man . Sir 
Brian was a good - humoured, 
jolly old boy, with a loud laugh, 
and stood with his coat-tails lifted 
and his back to the empty fire-place 
in perfect ease and contentment : 
not so his lady ; first she scrutinized 


everything Lady Horsingham had 
got on, then she took a review of 
tko furniture, and specially marked 
one faded place in the carpet; lastly, 
she turned a curious and disap- 
pointed glance on myself. I ac- 
counted for the latter mark of dis- 
pleasure by the becoming shade of 
my gow n ; I knew it was a pretty 
one, and would meet with feminine 
censure accordingly. The Ban- 
nerets were soon followed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Plumridge, a newly- 
married couple, who were f&ted ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Plumridge w r as a 
light-haired, unmeaning-looking in- 
dividual, partially bald, with a bluo 
coat and white satin neckcloth ; his 
bride a lively, sarcastic, black-eyed 
little woman, that must have mar- 
ried him for her own convenience — 
thoy ,said afterwards bIic was once a 
governess, but at all events she held 
her own handsomely when alone 
wdth the ladies after dinner, and, 
partly from good humour, partly 
from an exceedingly off-hand natural 
manner, forced even Lady Banneret 
to be civil to her. Then came the 
Marmadukqs and the Marygolds, 
and old Miss Finch in a sedan-chair 
from the adjoining village, and a 

f oodish-looking man whose name 
never made out, and Mr. Spriggcs, 
the curate ; and lastly, in a white 
heat and a state of utter confusion, 
my shy acquaintance of the rail- 
way and the pointers, who was 
ushered in by Lady Horsingham’s 
pompous butler under the style and 
title of Mr. Haycock. He appeared 
to bo a great friend of the family, 
and, much to his own discomfiture, 
was immediately laid violent hands 
on by my aunt and cousin, the 
former not thinking it necessary to 
present him to me, till he offered 
me his arm to take me in to dinner, 
w r hen her face of reproval on his 
stammering out he ( had met Miss 
Coventry before,’ was worth any- 
thing, expressive as it was of shocked 

J "$hen you^ have a secret only 
known to your two selves, even with 
a shy man, it is wonderful how it 
brings him on. Before the soup 
was off the table, Squire Haycock 
and I had become wonderfully good 
friends. He had hoped * my ankle y 
did not pain me,’ and I had trusted 
• his arms did not ache ;’ he had even 
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one the length of c rowing * that 
e would have shot his clumsy re- 
triever for being the cause of the 
accident, only he let him off because 
if it hadn’t been for the dog—’ and 
here, seeing Cousin Amelia’s eye 
fixed upon us, my companion stopped 
dead short, and concealed his blushes 
in a glass of champagne. Taking 
courage from that well-iced stimu- 
lant, he reverted to our railway 
journey in company. 

‘ I knew you again, this morning, 
Miss Coventry, I assure you, a long 
way off*; in fact, I was going the 
other way, only, seeing you walking 
in that lonely part of the Down, I 
feared you might be frightened ’ (he 
w r as gettingblright scarlet again), * and 
I determined to w r atch you at a little 
distance, and be ready to assist you 
if you were alarmed by tramps, or 
sheep-dogs, or ’ 

I thought he was getting on too 
fast, so I stopped him at once by 
replying : 

‘ I am well able to lake care of 
myself, Mr. Haycock, I assure you, 
and I like best walking quite alone;* 
after w r hicli I turned* my shoulder 
a little towards him, and completely 
discomfited him for the rest of 
dinner. ’ One great advantage of 
diffidence in a man is, that one can 
so easily reduce him to the lowest 
depths of despondency; but then, 
on the other hand, ne is apt to 
think one means to be more cruel 
than one does, and one is obliged to 
be kind in proportion to one’s pre- 
vious coldness, or the stupid creature 
breaks away altogether. When the 
ladies got up to leave the dining- 
room, 1 dropped my handkerchief 
well under the table, and when it 
was returned to me by the Squire, 
I gave him such a look of gratitude 
as I knew would bring him back to* 
me in the evening. JN’obody hates 
flirting so much as myself, but 
what is one to do shut up in a 
countoy-house, with no earthly 
thing to occupy or amuse one ? 

Tea and coffee served but little to 
produce cordiality amongst the fe- 
male portion of the guests' after 
their flight to the drawing-room. 
Lady Horsingham and Lady Ban- 
neret talked apart on a sofa; they 
were deep in the merits of their re- 
spective preachers and the failings 
of their respective maids. Mrs. 


Marmaduke and Mrs. Marvgold 
having had a * Book-Club’ feua, did 
not speak to each other, but com- 
municated through the medium of 
Mfes Finch, w r hose deafness ren- 
dered this a somewhat unsatisfactory- 
process. Aunt Deborah w r ent to 
sleep, as usual ; and I tried the two 
Miss Bannerets consecutively, but 
ascertained that neither would open 
her lips, at least iu the presence of 
mamma. At last I found a vacant 
place by the side of Mrs. Plumridge, 
and discovered immediately, with, 
the peculiar freemasonry which I 
believe men do not possess, that she 
was one of my sort , , She liked walk- 
ing, riding, driving, dancing, all that 
I liked, in short; and Bhe hated 
scandal-gossiping, sensible women, 
morning visits, and worsted-work, 
for all of which I confess to an un- 
qualified aversion. W e were getting 
fast friends when the gentlemen 
caine in from their wine, honest Sir 
Brian’s voice sounding long before 
he entered the room, and the w orthy 
gentleman himself rolling in with an 
unsteady step, partly from incipient 
gout, and partly, 1 fancy, from a 
good deal of port wine. He took a 
vacant seal by me almost immedi- 
ately, chiefly, I think, because it was 
the nearest seat ; and avowing openly 
his great regard and admiration for 
my neighbour, Mrs. Plumridge, pro- 
ceeded to make himself agreeable to 
both of us in his own way,— though 
I am concerned to state that he trod 
heavily on my sprained foot, and 
spilt the greater part of a cup of 
coffee over her satin gown. The 
Squire, whose nerves for the present 
wero strung above blushing pitch, 
sopn joined our little party, and 
wnilst the two Miss Bannerets per- 
formed an endless duct on Aunt 
Horsingham’s luckless piano-forte, 
and their brother, choking in hia 
stiff Tvhite neckcloth, turned over 
the leaves, Sir Brian bantered Mr. 
Haycock gracefully 0 £ his abste- 
miousness after dinner, an .effort of 
self-denial of which no one could 
accuse him, and vowed, with muck 
laughter, that 1 Haycock must be in 
1 <We 1 in love, Miss Coventry, don’t 
you think so? A man that always 
used to take his two bottles as regu- 
larly as myself— I am a Joe to excess, 
• ladies, but Haycock’s an anchorite, 
d— me— a monk. Haycock! 
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monks must marry, you know ! — 
wouldn’t he look well with his feet 
shaved, Miss Coventry, and his 
head bare, and a rope round his 
neck P' Sir Brian was getting con- 
fused, and had slightly transposed 
the clerical costume to which he 
alluded ; but was quite satisfied that 
his little badinage was witty and 
amusing in the extreme; indeed, 
Mrs. Plumridge and I couldn’t help 
laughing; but poor Squire Haycock’s 
embarrassment was so intense that 
he ordered his carriage immediately, 
and took leave, venturing however, 
at the vci y last, to shake me by the 
hand, and braving once again the 
banter of the inebriated baronet. 

‘ Stole away,* said Sir Brian : * a 
shy man, Miss Coventry, a shy, 
diffident man, my friend Haycock, 
but true ns steel — not abetter land- 
lord in the county — excellent neigh- 
bour — useful magistrate — good 
house — beautiful garden — lots of 
poultry, and a glass bee-hive — wants 
nothing but a wife : — order the car- 
riage, my lady. Mrs. Plumridge, 
you must come and sec us at Slop- 
perlcy, and don’t forget to bring 
Plumridge. Miss Coventry, you’re 
a charming young lady, mind you 
come too ;’ so jolly Sir Brian wished 
us both a most affectionate good- 
night, and shaking Aunt Horsing- 
ham violently by both hands, packed 
himself into nis carriage in a state 
of high good-humour and confusion. 
I have since heard that on his arrival 
at Sloppcrlev he stoutly refused to 
get out, declaring that lie preferred 
to ‘ sit in the carriage whilst they 
changed horses/ and avowing, much 
to his old butler’s astonishment, his 
resolution to go * at least one mgre 
stage that night.' a 

Chapter XI. 

I must despair of being able in sim- 
ple narrative to convey the remotest 
idea of the- dulncss of Dangerfield 
Hall ; but as during ,my residence 
there I beguiled the weary hours 
by keeping a Diary (bound in blue 
velvet, with. brass clasps, and a Bra- 
mah lock), I have it m my power, 
by transcribing a few of its pages, 
to present to my readers my own 
impressions of life in that well- 
regulated establishment. I put 
things down just as they happened, 


with my own reflections, more or 
less philosophical, on the events of 
each day. My literary labours 
were invariably carried on after the 
family had retired for the night ; and 
I may observe that a loose white 
dressing-gown, trimmed with Mech- 
lin lace and pink ribbons, one’s 
hair of course being * taken down/ 
is a costume extremely well adapted 
to the effects of composition. I 
take a day from the Diary at random. 

Thursday. — Up at half- past seven: 
peepod in the glass the instant I 
was out of bed, and wondered how 
Cousin Amelia looks when she 
wakes ; yellowish, I should think, 
and by no means captivating, par- 
ticularly if she wear# a nightcap. 
I don’t care how ugly a woman is, 
she has no right to look anything 
but ftesh in the morning, and yet 
how few possess this advantage. 
Nothing like open air and plenty of 
exercise ; saving onfc’s complexion 
is undoubtedly the very way to 
spoil it. SaV Brilliant and White- 
Stockings going to exercise in the 
park : what coddles they look on 
these fine autumn mornings, covered 
with clothing. Felt very keen 
about hunting; the same feeling 
always comes on at the fall of the 
leaf ; shouldn't wonder if T could 
jump a gate, with my present nerves. 
Should like once m my life to 
plant a field of horsemen, and show 
these gentlemen how a woman can 
ride. Interrupted in my day-dreams 
by Lady Horsingham’s bell, and 
huddled on my things in a tremen- 
dous hurry; forced to wash my 
hands in cold water, which made the 
tips of my fingers as red as radishes 
for the rest of the day. Got down 
to prayers by half-past eight, and 
took Aunt Deborah her tea and 
i toast from tho breakfast-table at 
nine. 

Breakfast dull, and most of the 
party cross: Aunt Horsingham is 
generally out of humour at break- 
fast time, particularly on Sundays. 
Cousin Amelia suggested my towels 
were too coarse, ‘ they had rubbed 
a colour into my cheeks like a dairy- 
maid’s/ John said I looked like a 
rose; a tea-rose, he added, as I 
handed him his cup. Cousin John 
is getting quite poetical, and de- 
cidedly improved since he left 
London. I wonder whom he got that 
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letter from that was lying on his 
plate when he came down ? I am 
not curious, but I just glanced at the 
direction, and 1 am certain it was in 
a lady's hand — not that it's any 
business of mine, only I should 
think Miss Molasses would hardly 
have the face to write to him. I 
wonder whether there is anything 
between John and Miss Molasses. 

I asked him, half spitefully, the 
other day, how he could bear to bo 
parted from her now the season was 
over ; and he seemed so pleased at 
my taking an interest in the thing 
at all, that I had no patience to go 
on with my cross-questioning. I 
don't think she's good enough for 
John, 1 must confess, but he is 
easily imposed on by young ladies, 
as indeed, for that matter, are the 
rest of his great thick-headed sex. 
When breakfast was over, and 
Cousin Amelia went off as usual to 
practise her •music for an hour or 
two, I thought I might Bteal away 
fbr a visit to my favourites in the 
stable ; indeed, 1 saw J ohn at the 
front door, in a hideous wide-awake, 
with a long cigar in Ijis mouth ; but 
I was waylaid by Aunt Horsingham, 
and as these visits to the stable are 
strictly forbidden, I was obliged to 
follow her into the drawing-room, 
and resign myself for the whole 
morning to that dreadful worsted- 
work, more especially as it was 
coming on a drizzling mist, and 
there was no pretext for my usual 
walk. 

‘I am glad to see you getting 
more sociable, Kate,' said Lady 
Horsingham, in her dry, harsh voice, 
as I took a seat beside her and 
opened my work-basket; ‘ it is never 
advisable for any young lady to 
affect singularity, and I have ob- 
served with some concern that yoiy 
demeanour on many occasions is 
very unlike that of the -rest of your 
sex.' 

I never give in to Aunt Hor- 
singham ; after all, she’s not my own 
aunt, so I answered as pertly as 
ever I could. 

‘No; you mean I don’t spend 
the morning in looking in the glass, 
and talking evil of my neighbours ; 
I don’t scream when I see a beetle, 
or go into convulsions because there’s 
a mouse in r the room. I’vegot two, 
legs, very good legs, Aunt Horsing- 


ham— shall I show you them P— and 
I like to use them, and to be out of 
doors amongst the trees, and the 
grass, and the daisies, instead of 
counting stitches for work that 
nobody wants, or writing letters 
that nobody reads. I had rather 
give Brilliant a good ‘lucketing" 
(Aunt Horsingham shuddered, I 
knew she would, and used the word 
on purpose) * over an open heath or 
a lino of grass, than go bodkin in a 
chariot, seven miles an hour, and 
both windows up. Thank you, 
Aunt Horsingham, you would like 
to make a fine lady of me — a useless, 
sickly, lackadaisical being, instead 
of a healthy, active, plucky, light- 
hearted woman; much obliged to 
you — I had rather stay as I am.' 

‘ Miss Coventry,' said my aunt, 
who was completely posed by my 
volubility, and apparently shocked 
beyond the power of expression at 
my opinions ; ‘ Miss Coventry,' she 
repeated, 4 if these are indeed your 
sentiments, I must beg, nay, I 
must insist, on your keeping them 
to yourself whilst under this roof. 
‘Amelia, my dear* (to my cousin, who 
was gliding quietly into the room), 

‘ Amelia, go back to your music for 
ten minutes. I must insist, Miss 
Coventry, that you do not inoculate 
my daughter with these pernicious 
doctrines — this mistaken view of 
the whole duties and essentials of 
your sex. Do you think men ap- 
preciate a woman who, if she had 
but a beard, would be exactly like 
one of themselves P Do you think 
they like to see their ideal hot and 
dishevelled, plastered with mud, 
and .draggled with wet P Do you • 
think they wish her to be strong 
rfnd independent of them, and per- 
haps tfieir superior at those very 
sports and exerctses on which they 
plume themselves P Do you think 
they are to be taken by storm, and, 
so to speak, bullied into admiration P 
You’re wrong, Hate, you're wrong, 
and I believe I am Equally wrong 
to talk to you in this strain, inas- 
much as the admiration of the other 
sox ought to be the last thing coveted 
or thought of by a young person of 
yours.' 

‘ I’m sure, aunt, I don't want the 
men to admire me,' I replied ; ‘but 
I would not *give mush for the ad- 
miration of one who could be jealous 
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of me for so paltry a cause as my 
riding better than himself ; and as 
for ideals, I don’t know much about 
such things, but I think a man’s 
ideal may do pretty well what she 
likes, and he is sure to think every- 
thing she does do is perfect. B e . 
sides, I don’t see whylshould bully 
him into liking me because I am 
fond of the beautiful 1 out of doors * 
instead of the firo-side. And 
courageous women, like courageous 
men, are generally a deal more 
gentle than the timid ones. I’ve 
known ladies who would not ven- 
ture in a carriage or into a boat, 
who could wage a war of words 
with their husbands bitterer than 
the veriest trooper would have at 
his command ; and I’ve heard Cousin 
John say that there is scarcely an 
instance of a veritable heroine in 
history, from Joan of Arc down- 
wards, who was not in her private 
life as sweet, as gentle, and as 
womanly, as she was high-couragcd 
and undaunted when the moment 
came that summoned all her energies 
to the encounter. Unselfishness is 
the cause in both cases, you may 
depend. People that are always so 
dreadfully afraid something is going 
to happen to them, think a great 
deal more of self than of anything 
else ; and the same cause which 
makes them tremble at imaginary 
dangeT for their own sakes, will 
make them forgetful of real suf- 
ferings in which they themselves 
have no share. I had rather be a 
hoyden, Aunt Horsingham, and go 
on in my own way. I have much 
more enjoyment, and upon my 
•word I don’t think I’m ono bit 
a worse member of society than if 
I was the most delicate fine ladj' 
that ever fainted away at the over- 
powering smell of a rose-leaf or 
the merry peal of a noisy child’s 
laugh.' 

- My aunt lifted up her hands and 
gave in,, for the return of Cousin 
Amelia from ‘the music-room effec- 
tually prevented further discussion, 
and we beguiled the time till lun- 
cheon by alternate fits of scandal and 
work, running through the cha^ 
racterB of most of the neighbours 
within twenty miles, and completely 
demolishing the reputation of my 
friend as they called her, lively, 


sarcastic little Mrs. Plumridge. 
John was off rabbit-shooting, bo of 
course he did not appear at that 
meal so essential to ladies; and 
after Cousin Amelia, by way 
of being delicate, had got through 
two cutlets, the best part of a 
chicken, a plateful of rice-pudding, 
and a large glass of sherry, I ven- 
tured to propose to her that if the 
afternoon held up we should have 
a walk. 

‘I’m not equal to much fatigue/ 
said she, with a languid air and a 
heavy look about her eyes which I 
attributed to the luncheon, * but if 
you like we’ll go to the garden and 
the hothouses, and be back in time 
for a cup of tea at five o’clock.’ 

‘Anything to get out of the 
house,’ was my reply, and forthwith 
I rushed upstairs, two steps at a 
time, to put on my things, whilst my , 
aunt whispered to her daughter, 
loud enough for me to hear, ‘ She 
really ought to have been a man, 
Emmy; did you ever see such a 
hoyden in your life ?’ 

It was pleasant to get out even 
into tliat formal garden. The day 
was soft and misty, such as one 
often finds it towards the close of 
autumn — dark, without being chill, 
and the withered leaves strewed the 
earth in all the beauty of wholesome 
natural decay. Autumn makes 
some people miserable ; I confess it 
is the time of year that I like best. 
Spring makes me cross if it’s bad 
weather, and melancholy if it’s fine. 
Summer is very enjoyable, certainly, 
but it has a luxuriance of splendour 
that weiglis down my spirits ; and 
in those glorious hot, dreamy, hay- 
making days, 1 seem unable to 
identify myself sufficiently with all 
the beauty around me, and to pine 
for I don’t exactly know what. 
Winter is charming, when it don't 
freeze, with* its early candle-light 
and long evenings; but autumn 
combines everything that to. me is 
most delightful — the joys of reahty 
and the pleasures of anticipation. 
Coiis in Amelia don't think so at all. 

‘ A nasty raw day, Kate,' she re- 
marked as we emerged from the 
hothouse into the moist, heavy air. 

‘ How I hate the country, except 
whilst the strawberries) are ripe. 

, Let’s go back to the house* and read 
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with our feet on the fender till tea- 
time.’ 

1 Not yet, Emmy/ I pleaded, for 
I really pined for a good walk; 

‘ let’s go on the high road as far as 
the mile-stone — it’s market-day at 
Muddlebury, and we shall see the 
tipsy farmers riding home, and the 
carrier’s carts with their queer- 
looking loads ; besides, think what 
a colour you’ll have for dinner. 
Come on, there’s a dear l* 

The last argument was unanswer- 
able; and Cousin Amelia putting 
her best foot foremost, we soon 
cleared the garden and the approach, 
and emerged on the high road three 
miles from Muddlebury, and well 
out of sight of the windows at 
Dangerfield Hall. As wo rose the 
hill, on the top of which is perched 
the well-known milestone, and my 
cousin began already to complain of 
fatigue, the sound of hoofs behind us 
caused us both to stop andlook round. 

4 It’s cavalry/ said Amelia, who 
jumps rather rapidly to conclusions, 
and is no judge of a horse. 

‘It’s a stud,’ was my reply; 

* somebody coming to hunt with 
‘the Heavy-top.* Let’s stand in. 
this gateway and see them pass.’ 
We took up a position accordingly, 
and if I felt keen about the com- 
mencement of the season previously, 
how much more so did I become to 
watch the string of gallant well- 
bred horses now jogging quietly 
towards us with all the parapher- 
nalia and accessories of the chase P 

Two, four, six, and a hack, all 
clothed and hooded, and packed for 
travelling. Such a chcsnut in the 
van, with a minute boy on him, who 
cannot have weighed four stone — 
strong, flat, sinewy logs (the ches- 
nut’s, not the boy’s), hocks and 
thighs clean, full, and muscular as 
Brilliant’s, only twice the size; & 
long, square tail, and a* wicked eye, 
—how I should like to ride that 
chesnut. Then a brown and two 
bays, one of the latter scarcely big 
enough for & hunter, to my fancy, 
hut apparently as thoroughbred* as 
Eclipse ; then a grey, who seemed 
to have a strong objection to being 
led, and who held back and dragged 
at. his rein in a most, provoking 
manner ; and lastly, by the side of 
a brown hack that I fancied I liad a 


seen before, a beautiful black horse* 
the very impersonation of strength, 
symmetry, courage, speed, and all 
tnat a horse should be. 

* # Ask the groom whose they are/ 
whispered Amelia, as ho went by ; 

* I don’t quite like to speak to him.;, 
he looks an impudent fellow, with 
those dark whiskers.’ 

I should like to see the whiskers 
that would frighten me; so I 
stepped boldly out into the road, 
ana accosted him at once. 

1 Whose horses are those, my 
man P’ I asked, with my most com- 
manding air. 

* Captain Lovell’s, miss,* was the 
reply. My heart jumped into my 
mouth,.anu you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. 

* Captain Lovell’s ! * exclaimed 
Amelia ; 1 why, that’s your old flirt* 
Kate. I see it all now,’ — but I 
hardly heard her, and when I looked 
up the horses were a mile off, and 
we were retracing our steps towards 
Dangerfield Hall. 

Wliat a happy day this has been, 
and how unpromising was its begin- 
ning. And yet I don’t know why I 
should have been so happy. AfW 
all,, there is nothing extraordinary 
in Captain Lovell’s seeing down a 
stud of horses to hunt with so 
favourite a pack as ‘ the Heavy-top*' 
hounds. I wish I had summoned 
courage to ask the man when his 
master was coming, and where he 
was going to stay ; but I really 
couldn’t do it, no, not if my life- 
had depended on it. All the way 
home Cousin Amelia laughed, ana 
sneered, and chattered, and once 
she acknowledged I was ‘the best 
tempered girl in the world,’ but 1‘ 
ata sure I have not an idea why I 
dcserv<f this character; her words 
fell perfectly unheeded on my car.. 
I was glad to get to the solitude of 
my own room, when it was time to 
dress for dinner, that I might have 
the luxury, if it was only for five 
minutes, of thinking •undisturbed ; 
but there was Aunt Deborah to be 
attended to, for po6r Aunt Deborah* 
I am sorry to say, is by no means 
yell, and Gertrude came in 4 to do* 
my hair/ and then the dinner-belL 
rang, and the wearisome meal, and 
the long evening dragged on in their 
accustomed monotony but J did 
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not find it as dull as usual, though 
I was more rejoiced than ever when 
the hand-candles came, and we were 
dismissed to go to bed. 

And now they are all fast asleep, 
and I can sit at my open window, 
and think, think, think as much as I 
like. What a lovely night it is ; the 
mist has cleared off, ana the moat is 
glistening in the moonlight, and the 
old trees are silvered over and black- 
ened alternately by its beams ; the 
church tower stands out massively 
against the sky. How dark the old 
belfry looks on such a night as this, 
contrasting with the white tomb- 
stones in the churchyard, and the 
slated roof shimmering above the 
aisle ; there is a faint breeze sighing 
amongst the few remaining leaves, 
now rising into a pleading whisper, 
now dying away with a sad un- 
earthly moan : the deer are moving 
restlessly about the park, now stand- 
ing out m bold relief on some open 
space brightened by the moonlight, 
now flitting like spectres athwart 
the shade. Everything breathes of 
romance and illusion, and I do 
believe it is very bad for one to be 
watching here, dreaming wideawake, 
instead of snoring healthily in bed. 
I wonder what he is about at this 
moment P perhaps smoking a cigar 
out of doors, ana enjoying tnis beau- 
tiful night. I wonder what he is 
thinking of ! Perhaps after all he’s 
stewed up in some lamplit drawing- 
room, talking nonsense to Lady 
Scapegrace and Mrs. Lumley, or 
playing that odious whist at his 
club. Well, I suppose I may as 
well go to bed ; one more look into 
the night, and then — hark ! what is 
it ? how beautiful ! how charming J 
distant music from the wood t at the 
low end of the park ; the deer are 
all listening, and %iow they troop 
down towards the noise in scores : 
how softly it dies away and rises 
-again : ’tis a cornet-a-piston, I think, 
and though not very skilfully played, 
it sounds heavenly by moonlight. 
I never thought that old air of 
* You'll remember me/ half so 
beautiful before. Who can it be P I 
have never heard it since I came 
here. It can't be Captain Lovell’s 
groom, it's not quite impossible it 
might be Captain Lovell himself. 
Ahl if I thought thrft! Well, it 
has ceased now. I may as well go 


to bed. What a happy day this 
has been, and what dreams I shall 
have. 

Chapter XII. 

Friday. — This has been an event- 
ful day. I thought somehow it 
would be so, at all events the first 
day’s hunting is always an era to 
me — so when I came down to break- 
fast in my riding-habit, and braved 
the cold glances of my aunt and the 
sarcasms of my cousin, I was pre- 
pared for a certain amount of ex- 
citement, although I confess I did 
not bargain for quite so much as I 
got. 

* You’ll enjoy yourself to-day, I 
trust. Miss Coventry/ said Aunt 
Horsingham, looking as black as 
thundcj*. 

* Mind you don't get a fall/ 
observed Cousin Amelia, with a 
sneer; but I cared littlo for their 
remarks and remonstrances. "White- 
Stockings was at the door. Cousin 
John ready to lift me into my sad- 
dle, and 1 envied no mortal woman 
on earth, no, npt our gracious Queen 
upon the throne, when I found myself 
fairly mounted, and jogging gently 
down the park, in all the delightful 
anticipation of a good day’s sport. 
I thinlc I would rather have ridden 
Brilliant of the’ two, but John 
suggested that the country was 
cramped and sticky, with small 
fields and blind fences. Now, White- 
Stockings is an animal of great cir- 
cumspection, and allows no earthly 
consideration to hurry him. He is 
moreover as strong as a dray- 
horse, and as handy, so John de- 
clares, * as a fiddle.' To him there- 
fore was entrusted the honour. of 
carrying me on my first appearance 
vpth the Heavy-top hounds. The 
meet was at no great distance from 
Dangerfield 1 Hall, and being the 
beginning of the season, and a 
favourite place, there was a con- 
siderable muster of the Hite of the 
county, and a goodly show of very 
respectable horses to grace the 
covert sido. As we rode up to the 
mounted assemblage, I perceived, 
by the glances of curiosity, hot to 
say admiration, directed at myself 
and White-Stockings, that ladies 
,were unusual visitors in that field, 
and that the Heavy-top gentlemen 
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were not prepared to be cut down , 
at all events by a woman . Cousin 
John seems to know them all, and 
to be a universal favourite. 

‘ Who’s the lady, Jones, my boy P’ 
whispered a fat squire in a purple 
garment, with a face to match; 
‘good seat on a horse, ehP rides like 
a bird, I’ll warrant her/ I did not 
catch John'd answer, but the cor- 
pulent sportsman nodded, and 
smiled, and winked, and wheezed 
out, ‘ Lucky dog — pretty cousin — 
double harness/ 

I don’t know what he meant, but 
that it was something intensely ludi- 
crous I gather from his nearly 
choking with laughter at his own 
concluding observation, though 
John blushed and looked rather like 
a fool. 

‘ Who’s that girl on a chcenut P* 
I again heard asked by a slang- 
looking man with red whiskers meet- 
ing under his* chin ; 4 looks like a 
larker — I must get introduced to 
her/ added the conceited brute. 
IIow I hated him ! If he had ven- 
tured to speak to me, I rea% think 
I could have struck him over the 
face with my riding whip. 

‘ I told you it would not be long 
before we met. Miss Coventry,’ said 
a well-known voice bcSido me, and 
turning round I shook hands with 
Captain Lovell, and I am ashamed 
to confess, shook all over into the 
bargain. I am always a little ner- 
vous the first day of the season. 
How well he looked in his red coat 
and neat appointments, with his 
graceful scat upon a horse, and so 
high-bred, amongst all the country 
squires and jolly yeomen that sur- 
rounded us. He had more colour, 
too, than when in London, and alto- 
gether I thought I had never seen 
him looking so handsome. The* 
chcsnut with the wicked eye, show- 
ing off his fine shape, now'divested of 
clothing, curvetted and bent to his 
rider’s hand as if he thoroughly 

the pair looked what the gentleman 
call ‘all over like going,’ and I am 
sure one of them thought so too. 

‘ I saw your horses on their way 
to Muddlebury, yesterday/ I at 
length found courage to say ; ‘ are 
you going to hunt all the season 
with the Heavy-top P* 

‘ How long do you stay at Dan* 


gerfield P’ was the counter question 
from Frank; ‘you see I know the 
name of the place already; I believe 
I could find my way now about the 
paik ; very picturesque it is too, by 
night, Miss Coventry. Do you like 
music by moonlight P* 

* Not if it’s played out of tune/ I 
answered, with a laugh and a blush ; 
but just then Squire Haycock, whom 
I scarcely knew in his hunting cos- 
tume, rode up to us, and begged as 
a personal favour to himself that we 
would accompany him to a particular 
point, from which he could ensure 
us a good start if the fox went 
away, his face becoming scarlet as 
he expressed a hope ‘Miss Coventry 
would not allow her fondness for the 
chase to lead her into unnecessary 
danger/ whilst Frank looked at him 
with a half-amused, half-puzzled 
expression, that seemed to say, 
‘ What a queer creature you are, and 
what the deuce can that matter to 
you / 

I wonder why people always want 
to oblige you when you don’t want 
to be obliged ; ‘ too civil by half/ is 
much more in the way than ‘not 
half civil enough,’ so we rode on 
with Squire Haycock, and took up 
a position at the end of the wood 
that commanded a view of the whole 
proceedings, and, as Frank whis- 
pered to me, was ‘ the likeliest place 
in the world if we wanted to head 
the fox.’ 

The Heavy-top hounds are an 
establishment such as, I am given 
to understand, is not usually kept 
in Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and other so called ‘flying 
counties.’ I like to gain all the in- 
formation I can — Cousin John calls 
this thirst for knowledge ‘female 
curiosity’ — and I, gather from him 
that the Heavy-top consists of 
twenty-two couples of hunting 
hounds, and that the whole twenty- 
two came out three times a week 
during the season. I cjpn’t see why 
they shouldn't, I’m sure — they loot 
very fat, and remind me of the 
otter hounds poor Uncle Horace 
used to keep when I was a child. 
Ho (that’s my oracle, Cousin John) 
further adds, that they are remark- 
ably ‘steady/ — which is more than 
can be said of their huntsman, who 
* is constantly drunk— and that they 
consume a vast quantity of * flesh / 
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which, far from being a meritorious, 
appears to me a disgusting tendency. 
They are capital ‘line-hunters,’ so 
says John ; a ‘ line-hunter’ I imagine 
is a hound that keeps snuffing about 
under the horses’ feet, and must be 
a most useful auxiliary, when, as is 
often the case, the sportsmen are 
standing on the identical spot where 
the fox has crossed. He considers 
them a very ‘killing* pack, not 
in manners or appearance, certainly, 
but in perseverance and undying 
determination. Their huntsman is 
what iB called ‘ one of the old sort :’ 
if this is a correct description, I can 
only say that ‘the old sort* must 
have worn the brownest and 
shabbiest of boots, the oldest of coats, 
and tho greasiest of caps ; must have 
smelt of brandy on all occasions, 
and lived in a besotted state of 
general confusion, vibrating between 
‘ delirium audacious * and * delirium 
tremens.’ They have however a 
certain whip, called 1 Will,* who ap- 
pears to me to do all the work, and 
to keep everything right. When 
old Tippler drinks himself to death, 
a casualty which must shortly hap- 
pen, Will is pretty sure to succeed 
him ; an event which I fancy will 
greatly add to the efficiency of the 
Heavy-top hounds. To crown all, 
Prank Lovell dubs the whole thing 
‘ slow,’ but I have remarked, gentle- 
men make use of this epithet to 
convey their disapproval of that 
which they cannot find any positivo 
fault with, just as we ladies call a 
woman 4 bad style,* when we have 
nothing else to say in her disparage- 
ment. 

‘Gone away!’ exclaims Squire 
Haycock, lifting his cap higli above 
his red head ; ‘yonder he goqs IMoift 
you see him, Miss Coventry P now 
whisking under the gate.’ 

‘ Forward, forward ! * holloas 
Frank, giving vent to liiB excite- 
ment in one of those prolonged 
screams that proclaim how the as- 
tonished spbrtsman has actually 
seen the fox with his own eyes. The 
next instant he is through the hand- 
gate at the end of the ride, and 
rising in his stirrups, with the wicked 
chesnnt held hard by the head, is 
speeding awa; over the adjoining 
pasture, alongside of the two or 
wee coupldS of leading hounds that , 
‘ nave post emerged from the covert 


Ah! we are all forgotten now, 
women, children, everything is lost 
in that first delirious five minutes 
when the hounds are really away. 
Frauk was gazing at mo a minute 
ago as if his very life was at my 
disposal, and now he is speeding 
away a field a-head of me, and don’t 
care whether I break my neck fol- 
lowing him or not. But this is no 
time tor such thoughts as these, the 
drunken huntsman is sounding his 
horn iu our rear. Will, the whip, 
cap in hand, is bringing up the body 
of the pack. Squire Haycock holds 
the gate open for me to pass. Cousin 
John goes by me like a flash of 
lightning ; White- Stockings, with 
a loose rein, submits to bo kicked 
along at any pace I like to ask him ; 
the fence at the end of tho field is 
nothing, I shall go exactly w r here 
Frank did; my blood thrills with 
ccstacy in my veins: moment of 
moments ! I have got n capital start, 
and wc are in for a run. 

As I sit here in my arm-chair and 
dressing-gown, I see the whole pano- 
rama o{j to-day passing once more 
before my ey^s. I see that dark, 
wet, ploughed field, with the white 
hounds slipping noiselessly over its 
furrowed surface. I can almost 
perceive the tfresh wholesome smell 
of the newly-turned earth. I see 
the ragged, overgrown, straggling 
fence at the far end, glistening with 
morning dew, and green with for- 
midable briars. I see Frank Lovell’s 
chesnut rising at the weakest place, 
the rider sitting well back, his spurs 
and stirrup-irons shining in the sun; 
I see Squiro Haycock’s square 
scarlet back, as he diverges to a 
well-known corner for some friendly 
egress ; I hear Cousin John’s voice 
shouting, ‘ Give him his head, Kate !’ 
JSj& White- Stockings and I rapidly 
approach the leap, my horse relapses 
of nis own uccora into a trot, points 
his small ears, crashes into the very 
middle of the fence, and just as I 
give myself up for lost, makes a 
second bound that settles me once 
more in the saddle, and lands gal- 
lantly in the adjoining field, Frank 
looking back over his shoulder in 
evident anxiety and admiration, 
whilst John’s cheery voice, with its 
‘bravo, Elate !* rings in my delighted 
ears. We three are now nearest the 
hounds,, a. long strip of rushy mea- 
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dow-land before us, the pack stream- 
ing along the side of a high thick 
hedge that bounds it on our left ; 
the soutli wind fans my face and 
lifts my hair, as I slacken my horse’s 
rein and urge him to his speed. I 
am alongside of Frank. I could ride 
anywhere now', or do anything. I 

? ass him with a smile and a jest. 

am the foremost with the chase. 
What is ten years of common life, 
one’s feet upon the fender, com- 
pared to five such golden minutes as 
these P The hounds stop suddenly, 
and after scattering and spreading 
themselves into the form of un open 
fan, look up in my face with an air 
of mute bewilderment. The hunts- 
men and the field come up, the 
gentlemen in a high state of delight 
and confusion, but Mr. Tippler in 
the worst of humours, and mustering 
as ho trots olf to a corner of the 
meadow with the pack about his 
horses’ heels 

‘llode ’em slap off the scent — 
drove ’em to a check — wish she was 
at home and a-bed and asleep, and 

bed d to her!’ 

A grim old lady jn ho has but 
one eye, and answers to the name 
of ‘ Jezebel,’ lias threaded the fence, 
and proclaims in anything but a 
sweet voice to her comrades, that 
she has discovered the line of our 
fox. They join* her in an instant, 
down go their heads in concert, and 
away w e all speed again, through an 
open gate, across a wide common, 
into a strip of plantation, over a 
stile and footboard that leads out 
of it, and I find myself once more 
following Captain Lovell, with 
Cousin John alongside of me, and 
all the rest far, far behind. This is 
indeed glorious. I should like it to 
go on till dinner time. How I hope 
wo shan’t kill the fox. » 

4 Take hold of his head, Kate,’ 
Bays my cousin, w r hosc horse has just 
blundered on to his nose through a 
gap, ‘ even White-Stockings wont 
last for ever, and this is going to 
be something out of the common.’ 

‘Forward!* is my reply as *1 
point with my whip towards the 
lessening pack, now a whole field 
a-head of us, ‘ forward !’ If we 
hadn’t been going such a pace I 
could have sung for joy. 

There ; s aline of pollarded willow- 
trees down, in that hollow, and the 


hounds have already left these 
behind them; they are rising the 
opposite ground. Again Frank 
Lovell looks anxiously oack at me, 
but makes no sign. 

‘We must liavo it, Kate!’ says 
John, ‘there’s vour best place, under 
the tree ; send him at it as hard as 
he can lay legs to the ground.’ 

I ply my whip ana loosen my 
reins in vain. White-Stockings 
stops dead short, and lowers his 
nose to the water, as if he wanted 
to drink ; all of a sudden the stream 
is behind mo, and with a flounder 
and a struggle we are safo over the 
brook. Not so Cousin John ; I see 
him on his legs on the bank, with 
his horse’s head lying helplessly 
between his feet, the rest of that 
valuable animal being completely 
submerged. 

‘ Go along, Kate !’ he shouts en- 
couragingly, and again I speed after 
Frank Lovell, who is by this time 
nearly a quarter of a mile ahead of 
me, and at least that distance behind 
the hounds. White-Stockings is 
going very pleasantly, but the 
ground is now entirely on the rise, 
and he indulges occasionally in a trot 
without any hint on my port; the 
fences fortunately get weaker and 
weaker ; the fields are covered with 
stones, and are light good galloping 
enough, but the rise gets steeper 
every yard ; round hills are closing 
in about us ; we are now on the 
Downs, and the pack is still fleeting 
ahead, like a body of hounds in a 
dream, every moment increasing 
their distance from us, and making 
them more and more indistinct. 
Fr.ank Lovell disappears over the 
brow of that hill, and I urge Wliite- 
Sfockings to overtake my only com- 
panion. He don’t seem to go much 
faster, for all that* I strike him once 
or twice with my light riding whip ; 
I shake my reins, and he comes 
back into a trot ; I rise in my stirrup 
and rouse his energies in every way 
I can think of. I am afraid he must 
be ill, the trot degenerates to a jog, 
a walk ; he carries hiB head further 
out from him than is his wont,, and 
treats curb and snaffle with a like 
disregard and callousness of mouth. 
Now he stops altogether, and catch- 
ing a side view of his head, his eye 
# appears to me fciore prominent then 
usual,, and the whole animal seems 
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changed, till I can hardly fancy it 
is my own horse. I get a little 
frightened now, and loot round for 
assistance. I am quite alone. 
Hounds, horsemen, all have disap- 
peared: the wide, dreary, solitary 
Downs stretch around me, and I 
begin to have misgivings as to how 
I am to get back to Dangerfield Hall. 
Cousin John has explained it all to 
me since. 

‘ Nothing could be simpler, Kate,' 
said he, this evening, when I handed 
him his tea, ‘you stopped your horse. 
If ladies will go in front with a loose 
rein for five and forty minutes' 
riding, jealous of such a first-rate 
performer as Frank Lovell, it is not 
an unlikely thing to happen. If you 
could have lasted ten minutes longer, 
you would have seen them kill their 
fox. Frank was the only one there, 
but ho assures me he could not have 
gone another hundred yards. N ever 
mind, Kate, better luck next time !’ 

W ell, to return to my day. After 
a while, White-Stockings began to 
recover himself ; I’m sure I didn't 
know what toedo for him. I got off, 
and loosened his girth as well as I 
could, and turned his head to the 
wind, and wiped his poor nose with 
my pocket-handkerchief. I hadn't 
any cau de Cologne, and if I had, 
it might not have done him much 
good. At last he got better, and I 
got on again (all my life I’ve been 
used to mounting and dismounting 
without assistance). Thinking down- 
hill must be the way home, down- 
hill I turned him, and proceeded 
slowly on, now running over in my 
own mind the glorious hour I had 

1 ’ust spent, now wondering whether 
[ should be lost and have to slegp 
amongst the Downs, and anon 
coming back to the old subject, and 
resolving that hunting was the only 
thing to live for, ana that for the 
future I would devote my whole 
time and energies to that pursuit. 
At last I got into a steep chalky 
lane, and at v a turn a little further 
on espied, to my great relief, a red- 
coatea back jogging leisurely home. 
White-Stockings pricked his ears 
and mended his pace, so I soon over- 
took the returning sportsman, who 

¥ roved to be no other than Squire 
[aycock, thrown out like the rest 
of ti^. He^vy-top gentlemen, and 
only too happy to take core of me, 


and show me the shortest way 
(eloven miles as the crow flies) back 
to Dangerfield Hall. 

We jogged on amicably enough, 
the Squire complimenting me much 
on my prowess, and not half so shy 
as usual, — very often the case with a 
diffident man when on horseback. 
We were forced to go very slow, both 
our horses being pretty well tired ; 
and to make matters better, wc were 
caught in a tremendous hail-storm, 
about two miles from home, just as 
it was getting dark, and close to the 
spot where our respective roads 
diverged. I could not possibly miss 
mine, as it was perfectly straight. 
Ah! that hailstorm has a deal to 
answer for. We were forced to 
turn through a handgate, and take 
shelter in a friendly wood. What 
a ridiculous position, pitch dark, 
pelting with rain, an elderly gentle- 
man and a young lady on horseback * 
under a fir-tree. The Squire had 
been getting more incoherent for 
some time, I couldn’t think what he 
was driving at. 

* You like our country. Miss 
Coventry, fiije climate, excellent 
soil, nice and dry for ladies ?’ 

I willingly subscribed to all these 
advantages. 

‘ Good neighbourhood,’ added the 
Squire, * capital hunting, charming 
rides, wonderful scenery for sketch- 
ing ; do you think you could live in 
this part of the world P* 

I thought I could, if I was to try. 

‘ You expressed your approbation 
of my house, Miss Coventry/ the 
Squire proceeded, with his hand on 
my horse's neck, ‘ do you think— I 
mean — should you consider— -or 
rather I should say, is there any 
alteration you would suggest — any- 
thing in my power, — if you would 
^condescend to ride over any after- 
noon, may I consider you will so far 
favour me F 

I said ‘I should be delighted, but 
that it had left off raining, and it was 
time for us to get home. 

‘Ono "word, Miss Coventry/ 
pleaded the Squire, with a shaking 
voice, ‘have 1 your permission to 
call upon Lady Horsingham to- 
morrow P’ 

I said I thought my aunt would be 
at home, and expressed my convic- > 
tion that she would be delighted to 
s$e him, and I wished him good-bye. 
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* Good-bve, Miss Coventry, good- shall I do ! Mrs. Smooch — Kate 

bye,* said the Squire, shaking hands Haycock — Catherine Haycock. No, 

with a squeeze that crushed my I can’t make it look well, write it 

favourite ring into my prettiest how I will ; and then, to vow never 

finger, * you have made mo the hap- to Jhink of anyone else ; I suppose 

piost of men— good-bye!* I mightn’t even speak to Frank. 

I saw it all in an instant, just as I Never, no, never ; but what a scrape 

see it now. The Squire means to I have got into, and how I wish 

B )so for me to-morrow, and he to-morrow was over, 

s I have accepted him. What 


THE DEAD SEA ROUTE,* AND THE PILGRIMAGE TO 
MECCA. 

I N reviewing any work we con- ensure a ready sale.' Wo trust 
sider that, generally speaking, that the gallant Captain’s cloth and 
the matter contained in its pages is character will be received as a suffi- 
the legitimate subject for our obser- cicnt guarantee that he had no such 
vations, and that the style in which base intentions upon the public ; 
it is written is b.utof secondary con- but as he has been guilty of a very 
sideration, unless it offend fi gainst similar offence, we should abdicate 
good grammar or good manners ; one of our most important duties as 
whil# the name is scarcely ever reviewers, and betray the trust 
deemed worthy of comment. There which the public repose in us, if we 
are, however, occasions upon which passed it over without comment and 
the name deserves especial notice, condemnation. In a country so 
and such wo conceive to be the case eminent for commercial enterprise 
in the present instance, for it is as Great "Britain, and at a time 
calculated to mislead the public to when science is so especially occu- 
a considerable extent. Suppose for pied with improving the means of 
a moment that an author were to communication between distant 
produce a work, in dtwo volumes, countries, who .can doubt that a 
entitled, in large capitals, ‘The work from the pen of a distinguished 
Hero of the Redan,’ and in and scientific officer, an F.R. S. and 
smaller text, ‘.with other Fragments an E.R.G.S., entitled The Dead Sea , 
and Gleanings on the Continent,’ a New Route to India , &c., would 
what would the reader say, if, upon attract no small attention P An 
turning over the pages, hd found officer of the gallant Captain’s repu- 
four-fifths of the book occupied in tation devoting two large volumes to 
discussing the galleries of Europe, bucIi a subject, was of itself primd 
or the sites and scenes of remark- facie evidence that the passage was 
able events of antiquity, and the feasible, and that the question was 
remaining fifth the only portion handled in all its possible bearings, 
dedicated to thb hero and his gallant tfitli the utmost minuteness of detail 
efforts P surely the public might be as to engineering difficulties, nativo 
tempted to say * this is a shamefqji hostility, and coiffmercial advantage, 
imposition upon us : the author "We are free to confess that wo 
knows that every heart-throbs in a pounced upon the two volumes full 
unison of national pride and inte- of those high and legitimate expec- 
rest towards the hero ; and taking tations to which the name naturally 
advantage of that fact, he foists gives rise ; and having* gone through 
upon us 600 pages of continental both volumes and appendices, when 
tour; and, employing 150 pages we laid them down, the conviction 
upon the Redan, he uses the soul- forced itself on our mind that we 
stirring title of The Hero of the had been (in familiar phraseology) 
Redan as a stalking horse where- regularly done. The information 
with to delude the unwary and to regarding the Dead Sea as a route 

* The Dead Sea, a New Route to India ; with Fragments and Gleanings of 
Eastern Travel . By Captain Allen, R.ft, &c. London : Longman and Co. 




to India might easily have been 
printed in a pamphlet form at the 
price of a few shillings ; and if the 
furtherance of such a scheme was 
the main purpose proposed by the 
author, we feel satisfied such an 
object would have been better 
effected by the publication of a 
cheap pamphlet, than by the two 
misnamed volumes before us. But 
while thus unequivocally condemn- 
ing the name it has pleased the 
writer to give his book, we must 
not be considered as condemning 
the book itself. 

Its legitimate title is, Fragments 
and Gleanings in the Fast, with 
Suggestions for a New Route to India 
vid the Dead Sea — the Dead Sea 
question being merely subsidiary — 
and, as a book of fragments, it has 
much to recommend it. The style is 
clear and gentlemanly, and more free 
from heaviness than most books of 
its class, when written by scientific 
men, usually are : the little efforts 
of facotiousness which the Captain 
indulges in from time to time, if not 
facetious, present at all events a 
marked contrast to the “sober text 
which surrounds them. Both volumes 
are enlivened by well executed 
sketches from the author’s pencil. 
The gallant Captain having obtained 
a passage for himself and nephew 
on board H. M. S. Ganges, in No- 
vember, 1849, proceeds to Malta, 
from which island he takes his de- 
parture on Christmas-day, and com- 
mences what may be termed a cruise 
in the Archipelago, enjoying, during 
part of the time the advantages of 
the late Lord Nugent’s society. 
He bears his testimony to the 
wretched state of Smyrna as regards 
all law and authority. c 

Few towns are cursed with So many 
bad characters as Smyrna. They are 
principally Greeks and Ionians, who 
perform the most atrocious acts with 
impunity ; as, even if committed in the 
“open day, people are so afraid of them, 
that they will not give evidence ; or the 
miscreants purchase the protection of a 
foreign flag, principally Greek and 
Russian, and the consuls rescue them 
from this hands of justice. Thus re- 
cognised murderers walk about the 


streets without the fear of the law, and 
make the outskirts dangerous. Two 
instances occurred during my stay. In 
the first, a child was carried to the 
mountains, and a large ransom demanded 
from the father, who could only collect 
half, which was refused. The unhappy 
parent then applied to the government^ 
and a party of soldiers was sent in pur- 
suit ; but they were so Blow, and took 
their measures so badly, that the rascals 
had time to escape, leaving, however, 
the poor boy, with his throat cut, lying 
across the path his father would have to 
traverse. The other was on a grander 
and bolder scale. A band of robbers 
having ascertained that the Austrian 
consul had a large sum of money in his 
house, induced a servant, by threats or 
bribes, to let them in on a preconcerted 
signal. The young man being seized 
with remorse, "acquainted hb master 
with the plot, who told him to keep his 
engagement, but enjoined secrecy. In 
the inerfn time he introduced some reso- 
lute cawasses, or policemen, into his 
house. The fellows succeeded in paling 
the walls, and when the door was opened, 
as they thought to admit them, the 
cawasses fired. Two made their escape, 
and cut off the retreat of their four com- 
panions by drawing the ladder after 
them. The others defended themselves 
desperately, especially one, who, being 
a French fencing- master, made good 
use of his sword. They were, however, 
all killed, and {Jie cawasses escaped with 
only slight wounds.* 

The . author next proceeds to 
Makri, in Asia Minor, purposing to 
take a cruise into the interior. The 
Aga is consulted upon the important 
point of danger. Ho replies, with 
Oriental finesse, that the roads were 
dangerous, but that the good rule 
of the Padishah had rendered them 
safe ; taking good care, however, to 
add, that the Aga of the next village 
would furnish him frith an escort, 
who would in turn hand him over to 
tiic escort of the next, and so on. In 
short, it became obvious that there 
was great rrisk in attempting to 
penetrate into the interior, and the 
Captain was reluctantly obliged to 
forego his intended trip. Ere many 
days there was convincing proof of 
thb danger, by the fact of two of the 
banditti coming into the town to 
levy a black mail of 12,000 piastres 


* The reader of the above extract may compare it with a sketch given by the 
JR wing Englishman in Turkey, of a supposed scene at Eel-pie Island, and thence 
kftienabled to judge of the truthfulness of his assertions. Captain Allen’s experience 
ef Consuls in the Levant will also be found in diametrical opposition to the account 
given by the SAme wholesale and anonymous vituperator. 
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upon the inhabitants j nor was it the 
least singular feature in this cool 
demand, that the two who came to 
demand it, proved to be two of the 
party present at the Aga's when tho 
state of the roads was discussed, 
and who, finding they were likely to 
miss the plucking oi the travellers, 
revenged themselves by levying a 
contribution on the town. The Cap- 
tain being thus frustrated in his en- 
deavours, was fain to re-embark, and 
content himself with a cruise along 
shore, landing from time to time 
where safety permitted, and subse- 
quently continuing his cruise among 
the islands — all which portion of his 
Journal is further illustrated by 
well-executed sketches. He then 
starts for Syria, landing at Beirout 
early in November. 

Prom our author’s remarks, it 
would appear that a firman is no 
longer the protection in Syria which 
it was, and that a system of com- 
promise with the Arabs is requisite 
tor personal safety in travelling. If 
this be so, there is indeed a sad 
falling-off since ‘ the pleasant day 
we trod the Holy Lana.' We have 
often heard that slirfflvd and deter- 
mined old pacha, Mohammed Ali, 
narrate the following anecdote, and 
have watched with pleasure his eagle 
glance of pride as he narrated — 

‘ During the first years I was here, 
Mr. Salt wished to visit the Pyra- 
mids ; to enable him to do so, I was 
obliged to give him an escort of 600 
cavmry :* now you may travel in 
safety with my firman from the 
cataracts of the Nile to my northern 
conquests in Syria.’ Well might 
ho feel proud of this anecdote, for 
it was truo ; and if things are falling 
back again, I fear it must be taken 
as an evidence that the rule of the 
* sick man’ is not as firm as that of 
the veteran from whom, by the aid* 
of foreign powers, he wrested Syria. 
As for the rule in Egypt now, it is 
painful to think that the Eat Baby, 
Said Pacha, has any of old Moham- 
med’s blood in his veins : Egypt is 
chiefly, if not entirely, held together 
by the remembrance of the old 
veteran, who is by many still be- 
lieved to be alive. To return from 
this digression. 

Our author has hardly set foot 


on Syrian soil, ere we find him on 
Jordan’s banks, at a spot dear to 
pilgrims, as being, in their belief, 
that on which the children of Israel 
fir$t set foot after passing through 
tho miraculously divided stream. 
From thence he proceeds at once to 
the Dead Sea, wliere the usual ope- 
ration of bathing takes place, fol- 
lowed by observations on. the ex- 
treme buoyancy of the water, and 
wonder that some other travellers 
have not found it equally buoyant. 
We cannot hut feel astonished that 
the reason of these different opinions 
as to the buoyancy of the Dead Sea 
waters never occurred to so shrewd 
a man as the gallant Captain. If he 
will only half fill a tub with rum, 
and gathering a few jolly tars round 
the edge, bid them as he pours in a 
bucket of water help themselves, 
he will find that their instincts will 
make them dip their pannikins in 
at the furthest possible distance from 
the spot where the water falls on tho 
spirit, by doing which they will ob- 
tain very nearly raw rum ; whereas, 
had any greenhorn dipped in his 
pannikin at tho point or contact, he 
would have obtained a feeble mix- 
ture known among sailors as tho- 
rougli-go-nimbles. So it is in the 
Salt Lake : those who bathe close to 
the entrance of the river might as 
well bathe in the river, and the far- 
ther tho bather enters from that spot, 
the more buoyant will the water be 
found. The scientific Captain does 
not, however, dwell long on these 
minor points ; he does not dally in 
the lake, but he boldly plunges at 
once into an ocean of controversy- 
theological and geological, but chiefly 
the latter. Despite all the texts 
brought forward to prove that the 

* damneft cities ' lie buried beneath 
the waters of thc*lake, and despite 
travellers, with wonderful orbs of 
vision, having declared that the 
ruins appeared above the surface, 
he boldly ferrets out the interpo- 
lations of Scripture which have been 
added to make the text intelligible, 
and puts in a strong claim for the 
additional interpolation of the word 

* year.' He argues to his satis- 
faction that the basin of the lake is 
of too small dimensions ; that the 
position, if admitted, does not bar* 


* The distance from Cairo to the Pyramids is only a few miles. 
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monizo with other texts ; and winds 
up by assigning them a position in 
the neighbourhood. Those who ore 
curious as to localities, will find the 
question fully discussed in chap. ix. 
vol. i. • s 

The author then mounts a geo- 
logical hobby, and, casting his 
mental vision back into the infinity 
of the past, beholds the tide of the 
ocean bathing the shores of Tiberias. 
Fear not, reader ; wo do not propose 
to assail you with * horizontal strata 
of sedimentary formation, raised 
beaches, parallel lines of pebbles, 
post-tertiary deposits/ &c. The 
arguments and references by which 
the author comes to his conclusions 
are too long for the pages of a re- 
view, but as the reader may have 
some wish to know how a ccutlcman 
can, even in imagination, float down 
from Tiberias to the ocean, we sub- 
join a rdsume in the author’s own 
words : — 

A mere glance at a map will show that 
the region in question is a part of an 
immense fissure in the earth’s surface, 
extending from the base of Mount Hcr- 
mon or Anti- Libanus to the Straits of 
Bab- el- Mandeb, nearly in a straight 
line ; but at that point it turns to the 
eastward in the Gulf of Sokatra. The 
whole length of the fissure is about 1500 
miles. The breadth increases from a 
few yards at the outlet of the Lake 
Huleh, the waters of Merom, to 200 
miles at the opening to the Indian 
Ocean. The depth is unknown, except 
in the basin of the Dead Sea, where the 
maximum, according to Captain Lynch, 
is more than 400 fathoms below the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea. By the con- 
traction of breadth at three places, this 
fissure is divided into as many basins ; 
of these the largest — the Ited Sea — has 
two branches at its northern end,— viz., 
the Gulf of Suez, trending nerth-west, 
and the Gulf of Akabah, north-east. In 
ancient times, but within the historical 
period, the Gulf of Suez was prolonged 
northward through a narrow Btrait to 
the Bitter and Timsah Lakes, which were 
filled from it with salt water. An up- 
heaval of the earth’s surface in that part 
converted the narrow strait into dry 
land, and cut off the communication be- 
tween the Gulf of Suez and those small 
lake which by evaporation have be- 
come nearly dry, and are much belbw 
the surface of the Bed Sea. The north- 
east branch — the Gulf of Akabah, or the 
ASlanitic Sea — has likewise its prolonga- 
tion in the r> depression of the Wady c 
Arabah, including the basin of the Dead 
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Sea and the Valley of the Jordan, which 
lie in a straight line with the gulf, be- 
tween which depression and the Gulf of 
Akabah the fissure is very much con- 
tracted in breadth. In these branches 
or gulfs, Suez and Akabah, there is great 
similarity of character, each having 
an extension of the fissure, as shown by 
the depression which has been cut off 
or separated by the contraction at the 
Jiead of each gulf. Therefore, as there 
is so much similarity in the result, it is 
reasonable to look for identity in the 
cause. One on a much larger scale than 
the other, it is true ; but this does not 
destroy tne analogy. So that, as we 
know that the basin of the Bitter Lakes 
was once filled with saltwaterfromtheRed 
Sea, by their communication through the 
means of a narrow strait at the head of 
the Gulf of Suez, so the basin of the 
Dead Sea, we may presume, was origin- 
ally filled with* salt water from the Red 
Sea, by its communication through a 
narrow strait at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. And they were at that time 
all at the same level, — that is, the sur- 
face of the water in the Bitter Lakes 
and that of the basin of the Dead Sea 
were on the same level as the surface of 
the Red Sea, and therefore at the sikne 
level as the surface of the Mediterranean. 
The Gulf of Akabah, like the Red Sea, 
is excessively d£jp. No bottom is found 
with 100 fathoms of line in any part of 
it, except at some narrow ledges , of de- 
posit from the mouths of valleys ; and 
we now know* that if the basin of the 
Dead Sea had been sounded when its 
water was at the ocean level, it would 
have been found to be equally unfathom- 
able, except near the extremities and 
close to the sides of the basin ; while the 
deepest part would have required nearly 
450 fathoms of line to reach the* bottom. 
We do not know yhat is the greatest 
depth of the Gulf of Akabah. I there- 
fore assume that the basin of the Dead 
Sea at some very remote period was 
analogous in most respects with the 
Gulf of Akabah, — that is, it was a gulf 
filled with water from the ocean, by 
•reason of its communication through a 
strait at Akabah, in the same way as 
the latter ie filled from the Red Sea 
through the strait at Tirahn, and as tho 
Red Sea is filled from the ocean 
through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The volcanic action, which is proved to 
( have cut off the communication of the 
Gulf of Suez with the Bitter Lakes, may 
have extended with more or less energy 
across the Sinaitic peninsula to the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah, where, by 
raising the bottom of .the presumed 
strait, it may have had the same re- 
sults, — namely, to have separated the 
water# of the Dead Sea from those of 
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Akabah. In confirmation of this sup- 
position, . that the water formerly stood 
at this high level, we have ocular testi- 
mony, in the lines of sedimentary de- 
posit, terraces, truncated conical hills, 
&c., which have been alluded to in the 
preceding pages. 

The scientific and inquiring Cap- 
tain having now got fairly astride 
his geological courser, rams his feet 
well home in the stirrups, and rides 
gallantly forward with a very loose 
rein. Lest the mere reader for 
pleasure should feel himself bored 
with the eleventh chapter, he informs 
him it is intended for the 1 select 
few . 9 Now as we do not jpresume 
to bo Sir It. M., or Sir C. L., or 
any other of the ‘ select few,' our 
touching upon this chapter may be 
thought intrusive ; we will not 
therefore enter the sacred prc # cincts, 
but content our curiosity with peep- 
ing through the key-hole. The first 
thing that presents itself, is an ac- 
count of little oceans above and 
below the level of the ocean of 
oceans ; of the latter class we find 
the Bitter Lakes, the Dead Sea, and 
the Caspian ; of tliq^e above the 
level, we find Tuz Goli in Asia 
Minor, at an elevation of 2500 feet, 
and the great Lake Urimeyeh, at 
the still higher elevation of 4,300 
feet*; the latter so salt that no fish 
can live in it, and so buoyant that 
one can with difficulty stand in a 
depth of three feet. Thero is also 
the Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, which, 
though not salt, is so nauseous that 
it cannot be drunk. He also quotes 
tradition, scientific travellers’ con- 
clusions, and the inductions of geo- 
logists, to prove that, in days gone 
by, an adventurous spirit might 
have embarked in the recesses of 
Siberia, and fished his way over the • 
plains of Russia, and, vid the Black 
Sea, to the Mediterranean. The 
* freaks of nature* having thrown up 
gigantic barriers, and evaporation 
having performed its legitimate 
duties, the old ocean has subsided 
into rivers and lakes varying in in- 
tensity of saltness and degree of 
elevation, according to the supply of 


water, and the area subject to the 
influence of evaporation. In no 
instance is the power of this latter 
agpnt moro apparent than in the 
Mediterranean, where — notwith- 
standing the mighty rivers empty- 
ing themselves into its basin — so 
great is the effect of evaporation, 
that it requires an in-flow of water 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, far 
greater than the volume of its 
mighty tributary streams, to pre- 
serve its level with the Atlantic. 
Ho also informs us, upon the autho- 
rity of that indefatigable and scien- 
tific officer. Admiral Smyth,* whose 
authority on Buch matters no one 
dare to impugn, of the subaqueous 
proceedings m that vast inland 
sea, which, had they not been 
arrested by a geological panic, 
or by a pressure in the volcanic 
market, would have astounded the 
commercial world, and ruined the 
shareholders of a Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. It appears that 
tbo Mediterranean is formed of two 
great basins, the western barrier 
of ono running from Sicily to Tunis, 
and of the other about the meridian 
of Cape Trafalgar; and, that we 
may not consider such barriers as 
impossible, because unseen, we arc 
reminded, ou the same authority, 

Between the coasts of Africa and 
Sicily there have been signs of activity 
very lately. In T831 a small volcano 
rose from the bottom of the sea near 
Sicily, and remained above the surface 
about five months. It measured in cir- 
cumference 3240 feet, and in height 107 
feet. It was taken possession of, and 
named Graham’s Island; but in 1845 it 
had sunk down to a depth of 35. 
fathoms. 

With .this extract we close our 
through the keyhole, 
e learned Captain returns from 
this digression to a scientific discus- 
sion and examination of the eleva- 
tions, Ac., necessary for his purpose ; 
after which he comes^ before us 
with a proposal so positively gigan- 
tic, and so apparently feasible, that 
we hardly know which to admire 
most, the grandeur of the concep- 
tion, or the simple language in 



* As an illustration of the encouragement our most scientific officers receive 
i from the Government, when Admiral Smyth brought out # that able # work. The 
Mediterranean; a Memoir , Physical, Historical, and Nautical: the United States 
Government ordered ten times the number of copies that were taken by the English 
Admiralty. 
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which he lays it before us. Let the 
reader judge for himself : — 

When I had come to the conclusion 
that there ia strong probability that the 
southern extremity of the great depres- 
sion is very little removed in distance 
from the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
and, moreover, that there is ground for 
believing that this small intervening 
tract may have veiy little elevation above 
the level of the Ked Sea, I was struck 
with the extraordinary coincidence that 
the part of the depression nearest to the 
Mediterranean Sea has the only break 
in the long mountain wall, and is occu- 
pied by the low level of the plain of Es- 
draelon. It immediately Hashed across 
my mind that Providence has here almost 
furnished industrious nations, at a time 
when growing intercourse is seeking for 
improved channels of communication, 
with the means of constructing a noble 
canal between the two seas, which con- 
tain the storehouses of the elements of 
produce and skill which it is so desirable 
should be brought nearer together. Na- 
ture has, in fact, performed for us the 
greater part of the work in a stupendous 
cutting of some 200 miles in length, and 
separated from a sea at either end by a 
barrier apparently slight at the north; 
namely, the alluvial plain of Esdraelon, 
already deeply furrowed by the brook 
Kishon, which might be cut through at 
very little expense, the required length 
of the cutting being about twenty- five 
miles only. At the other end, if the 
hypothesis of the * dried-up strait’ should 
prove to be correct, the distance for the 
required canal would not be greater, and 
the depth of the cutting may be small. 
This, however, is mere conjecture, 
founded on the arguments in the preced- 
ing pages. The truth can only be ascer- 
tained by a careful survey of the locali- 
ties. If they should be found practi- 
cable, the operation might be very much 
facilitated by making use of the immei^e 
weight and force of back water of the 
two oceans, if not a£ a cutting power, 
at all events to carry into the abyss or 
depression, the earth, &c., which could 
bo loosened by the liberal use of gun- 
powder, saving thereby nearly the wliolo 
trouble of digging and carrying away. 
Communication being thus established 
by canals sufficiently broad and deep, 
the rushing in Of the two seas would re- 
store the now Dead Sea to its ancient 
level, and convert it into the active 
channel of intercourse between Europe 
and Asia; the whole bulky commerce of 
which might thuB pass through this 
canal, instead of taking the circuitous 
route of the Cape of Good Hopev short- , 
ening the voyage between England and 
India to the time in which it is per- 
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formed by the overland route. The 
canal route is indeed a little longer ; but 
time would be equalized, owing to the de- 
lay caused by the transit through Egypt. 
The execution of a project so vast could 
not of course be carried out without 
some sacrifices ; but these will bo trifling 
when compared with the magnitude of 
the advantages to be derived in exchange. 
IV instance, a large portion, some 2000 
square miles of the territories belonging 
to our faithful and gallant ally, his 
Highness the Sultan, will be submerged; 
together with a city of perhaps some 
thousands of inhabitants and some Arab 
villages. But the territory is useless, 
being for the most part incapable of cul- 
tivation, especially the southern ghor, 
or Wady Arabali. The northern ghor, ' 
or valley of the Jordan, has some fer- 
tility, of which but little advantage is 
taken by the wandering tribes of Arabs, 
who capriciously cultivate small portions 
of it hei\) and there. The city of Tibe- 
rias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, 
hemmed in between the lake and steep 
barren mountains, for fthicii a forced 
removal to a fertile and adjacent neigh- 
bourhood would be a blessing to the de- 
based, apathetic, and wretched inhabi- 
tants. The villages consist of mud huts, 
temporary by their nature, or of tents 
which are intentionally so. From all 
these the occupants derive little advan- 
tage, and his Highness less revenue. 
Their condition, besides, might be im- 
mensely improved by the activity and 
trade which would be stimulated through 
the navigation of the canal by ships of 
all nations ; and the Sultan would draw 
great revenues by transit dues, where he 
now receives nothing. 

The author then proceeds to 
point out further advantages beyond 
those of commerce merely. The 
new canal is to facilitate the move- 
ments of Moslems on their pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and of Christians and 
others on their pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, carrying them also, if neces- 
sary, up to the fountain head of the 
Jordan; aqd lest the Jews should 
curse him in their synagogues for 
the wholesale submersion of their 
sacred city of Tiberias, ho reminds 
them that it is only held sacred 
from the expectation that our 
Saviour is to rise from the centre of 
the lake, and as such an event must 
of course be a miracle, he suggests 
for their consolation that such being 
the case, a fathom or two more of 
salt water upon the surface can 
make no possible difference. .He 
appears, however, upon reflection, to 
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have thought that they might iindbut 
poor comfort in the foregoing expla- 
nation ; he therefore proceeds in the 
second volume to suggest a more 
tempting bait for their adhesion, by 
proposing that they should benefit 
by tho enterprise, and obtain a solid 
footing as a community upon the 
soil of their affections and their 
hopes. The author conveys Ins 
ideas in the following words 

As otio of my principal objects in 
writing this book was to advocate my 
own peculiar project, — namely, the 
formation of a ship canal through the 
Dead Sea, — I may be excused for sug- 
gesting that, if it should he carried out, 
it would bo a favourable circumstance 
in promoting the settlement of the J cws 
in Palestine. For who could be so 
much interested in such a great work as 
those through whose country it is to ho 
carried, and whom it will be thfe means 
of enriching? In such case, perhaps, 
tho best site for the experiment of a 
Jewish colony Vould be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the entrances of that canal, 
which would also have tho benefit of 
being a locality among tho dearest of 
their historical recollections. Of course, 
with the present feeling of the Jfurks, 
Jerusalem must be out of the question. 
But if a concession of the territory of 
Mount Carmel, with the plains of 
Sharon and Esdraelon, were made to a 
community of J ews, witn certain privi- 
leges, and ' under certain obligations, 
they would have some of the best ele- 
ments of prosperity that the laiyl of 
their inheritance ' could offer. The 
change from the present occupiers of 
that territory, who draw a mere sub- 
sistence from the soil, to an indus- 
trious population, which working con 
amove would be interested in bringing 
it to the highest state of cultivation, 
might be of incalculable benefit to the 
coffers of the Sultan, and soon make it 
the brightest jewel in his crown. But 
where are the colonists to come from ? 
The Jews of England and of other civil-* 
ized countries are well satisfied with 
their lot, and would not, 'perhaps, be 
willing to risk it for an experiment. In 
other countries — by which I mean those 
which are not sufficiently advanced in 
civilization to accord equal liberty to all 
(though we are not ourselves yet arrived 
at perfection in that respect) — the Jews 
are in such a state of poverty as not to 
be able, without greAt assistance from 
their brethren, to make another Exodus, 
especially when they may be opposed by 
another Pharaoh in those countries 
where they- are the poorest as well as 
the most numerous. But the com- 


mencement of a Jewish nationality in 
Palestine, if permitted by Him who 
banished them from it, should have 
within it a certain degree of dignity and 
element of prosperity, which could not 
be found by an immigration of paupers. 
For this reason, the present population 
of Jerusalem would be useless for the 
purpose ; besides being poor, they are 
effete. If tho heads of the nation enter- 
tain the idea, of course they will be able 
to form the best judgment on the sub- 
ject. Without pretending to have ex- 
perience enough to guide me, I would 
venture to say, from all I have been 
able to learn, that the Karaite Jews 
possess all the requisites to form at once 
a very prosperous settlement, and to be 
tho nucleus around which the nation 
may rally. Unfortunately, there are 
always special interests and secret 
jealousies in every community, which 
may mar the best project that can be 
devised for their advantage by strangers 
ignorant of these peculiar circumstances, 
and therefore it may be that I am treading 
on dangerous ground ; and after all, the 
carrying out must bo left to the rulers 
in Israel, — men with the patriotism, 
benevolence, and power of a Sir Moses" 
Montofiore. I can only say that they 
will have my sincere wishes for their 
prosperity. Indeed, considering that 
they are the channel by which Chris- 
tians received their salvation, it behoves 
all to lend assistance to this work, 
happy if they be permitted to be among 
the humble instruments that Provi- 
dence may use for carrying out its pur- 
poses. There arc some, perhaps, who 
think that it is impious to make any at- 
tempt for the restoration of the Jews, as 
opposing the decrees of the Almighty, 
and that the gathering of His people 
will be by miraculous interposition. To 
this it may be said unanswerably, that 
what God wills, not all the powers of 
man can reverse ; and the miracle may 
bq, at this moment, in stirring up men's 
hearts to f combine for this pious end. 

Wo confess t^at the Captain’s 
proposition charms us with its gran- 
deur and originality. There is 
something sublime in the idea of 
the volcanic barriers which have 
been thrown up beijjg shaken by 
the agency of gunpowder, and then 
letting in the ocean wave to hurt 
their tottering summits into the 

E ss below; and one feels ap- 
ed, as, watching the resist- 
sweep of the maddened waters, 
they bury Tiberias, swamp Gren- 
nesareth, and, rushing onward in 
•their mad career, burst the lest 
crest of their mighty waves at the 
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fountains of the sacred Jordan, which he refers abundantly prove. 

But the question arises — can these A man who cannot visit Jerusalem 

things be r We have not sufficient with pleasure, unless secured from 

data to assert cither their possibility the assaults of monkish superstition, 

or — which in these days is the moct had fur better stay at home ; and 

important point — 16 answer the he who will not be satisfied with 

question, will the spec, pay P Of the aught less than a sight of the un* 

grandeur of the conception, or of disputed position of the Holy Sepuh 

the great benefits to be derived from clire, had better follow his example, 

it, if completed, thero can be no We must express our regret at find- 

doubt. The puny canal which it is ing the Captain wasting both his 

proposed to cut through to Suez, own time and the reader's by use- 

sinks into insignificance before it. less dissertations on the authenticity 

The advantages both to commerce of sites. It may be pardonable in 

and civilization are infinitely greater, a man w ho, like Dr. Robinson, 

and it is provided with an available travels with almost exclusively a 

harbour at each end: Acre is topographical object; and even in 

already built at the one extremity, his pages, those who have read them 

and by making the exit at Akabah, as carefully as we have, cannot fail 

the intricate and dangerous naviga- to feel misgivings as to his correct- 

tion of the Gulf of Suez will be ness, when they observe the vain 

avoided. We will not, how'ever, self-satisfaction with which, while 

discuss the subject farther at pre- assailing the authority of others as 

sent, as w*e trust some abler pen doubtful, he so frequently gives his 

may be induced to devote a paper own opinion as indisputable. The 

to the relative importance and prac- simple fact is, that as long as pil- 

ticability of the routes proposed by grimages are made to the Holy City, 

M. Lcsscps and the Captain. The priests will be found to cater for the 

question merits serious considers- superstition and credulity of the pil- 

tion, and requires more scientific grims i : forming as it docs, to thenr, 

and commercial know ledge than we an endless topic of conversation, and 

profess to be able to bring to bear an enduring source of wealth. They 

upon it. will also uphold the authenticity of 

Having devoted so much space to the sites of many sacred places on 

this subject, we will conclude our the ground of tradition ; and we feel 

paper with a rapid glance at the re- indebted to them for respecting 

maining portion of the work before us. tradition, if it be only to avoid 

The second volume of this work making Jerusalem a city of contro- 

chiefly consists in a Journal of a versy. It is presumption in any 

tour in Syria, and is, like the first, one to pretend to fix definitively the 

enlivened with sketches from the exact positions. The only object 

author's pencil. Having gone from of fixing them at all, is to assist in 

Beyrout to Baalbec, he next appears gathering in the ideas to a particular 

in Jerusalem — a point to which, he association— for it is to be hoped we 

says, 1 all hurry, and where disap- do not fall dowm and worship stocks 

pointment awaits them.’ Here we and stones in the nineteenth century, 

must at once joip issue w r ith him, And we cannot conceive a more un* 

and we have the less difficulty in /profitable frame of mind wherewith 

doing so, as his subsequent pages to visit the Holy City than that of a 

exhibit the cause of this feeling in doubting topographer, who is eter* 

bis own breast. He found a mass of nally thinking whether this spot 

superBtitionsjmd ridiculous legends, ought to be that spot, and that spot 

for which nine books of travels out this spot, instead of thanking past 

of ten might have prepared him ; generations for having done their 

and he was perplexed in nis mind as best to ascertain the correct sftua- 

to the authenticity of the sites of tions, and building a temple thereon 

many of this holy places, as the edn- to assist the believer in concentrat- 

troversial works on the subject to ing and solemnizing his thoughts, 

* An able article in the Edinburgh Review, No. tog, condemns all tw proposed 
canals as visionary. What portion of the arguments contained therein' are just or 
not, we will not presume to decide. On many points we agree, on otherfeWe differ. 
Those interested in the question will do well to refer to the number. 
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So satisfied are we of the truth of 
our observations, that we only 
further allude to the Captain and his 
controversy, for the purpose of re- 
commending him to leave his topo- 
graphical doubts behind him, ana to 
revisit Mount Zion clothed in a 
little tunic of innocent credulity, in 
which case we will insure him 
against disappointment. 

The author, having finished his 
observations at Jerusalem, returns 
to Beyrout to organize a trip into 
Cilicia, which lays out of the beaten 
track of tourists. The arrangements 
completed, we soon find him in the 
hills of Lebanon, and ere long in 
that ‘fix’ so common to travellers 
in the East, viz., overburdened with 
expensive civility. The Maronite 
-chief or prince insists, to his great 
annoyance, upon his becoufing his 
guest, hopii^g, doubtless, that tlio 
Captain would turn out a Lord 
Bountiful in disguise ; but a 
‘ backsheesh* of one dollar to tho 
servant dispelled the hallucination. 
The Maronite prince ‘spoke with 
pride of having served in the cam- 
paign with Sir C. Napier; taking 
care to appropriate to himself the 
principal share in the conduct of it.* 
From the foregoing, it* would appear 
that in one art at least he had 
profited by the Admiral’s society. 
.Following tho Captain over the hills, 
we at last find him at the village of 
Akura, gazing at ‘ the cedars,’ from 
which he is separated by an impass- 
able barrier of snow. Having been 
foiled last year in his endeavours to 
visit them by arriving two days too 
late, he was naturally irate at find- 
ing this year he was two weeks too 
soon. In revenge for his disap- 
pointment, although admitting ‘ the 
manifestly great age of the few sur* 
vivors point to the strong proba- 
bility that they are the last of a 
primeval forest,' he stirs up his 
topographical bile, and says, ‘The 
identity is at . best questionable.' 
Descending from the hills he visits 
Gebail, furnishing the reader with 
a sketch of the castle and port. He 
thence proceeds to Tripoli, where he 
meets the British Vice-Consul, of 
whom he pithily observes: ‘He 
* apologized, as he is said to do to all 
travellers , for not being able to 
allow any hospitality.' 

The mountainous country be- 


tween Tripoli and Latakia being 
inhabited by lawless bands of An- 
sairi, who levy black mail on tra- 
vellers — and who had recently 
killed some Americans who fought 
for their rights and cents, — our 
author was constrained to prosecute 
his journey by water, lie visits 
the island of Ruad, which lies 
out of the ordinary route of tra- 
vellers, and enters into a critical 
examination of the ruins of the old 
port, from which it is clearly proved 
to have been a place of considerable 
importance. Continuing his journey, 
he has a dispute with tlie Rais, who 
exhibits such a rebellious and pira- 
tical disposition, that arms and 
numerical superiority constituted 
his only safety : a fact from which 
wo learn how lamentably tbe ma- 
jesty of the law has fallen since the 
Christian powers wrested the coun- 
try from the vigorous rule of old 
Mohammed Ali. He succeeds, how- 
ever, in reaching Latakia in safety, 
where he finds the Hon. Mr. Wal- 
pole, and a Church of England mis- 
sionary, discussing religion with 
some Ansairi chiefs. He plunges 
into an examination of old ruins, &c., 
and then, enlivening the chapter 
with an amusing sketch of the cos- 
tume of Madame Elias —alias Mrs. 
Consul, — ho hurries rapidly on- 
ward to the Orontes, nutting upat 
the house of his ola friend Dr. 
Yates, at Swcdiah ; and visiting the 
beautiful horticultural garden of the 
late Mr. Barker, formerly Consul- 
General in Egypt, and recently 
Consul at Aleppo ; thence he visits 
the bay of Antioch, surveys the old 
pprt of Seleucia, pointing out its 
advantages as an Eastern emporium ; 
travels onwards ty the famous pa$s 
of Bailan, down to Iskanderoun, 
and thence once more to Beyrout, 
where he finishes his Eastern travel, 
winding up his second volume with 
a chapter of aneroyl elevations, 
and a hundred pages of scientific 
appendices. 

Having now conveyed as correct 
an impression of the author’s work 
as the circumscribed limits of a 
Review permit, we beg to recom- 
mend these volumes to the atten- 
tion of our readers, assuring them 
• that where they do not nnd subject 
for amusement, thev will find 
matter worthy of reflection ; ’ and 
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confident that at every page they than to make clear ; we there find 
will feel themselves in the company that the day's journey in Arabia is 
of an educated gentleman. * reckoned at twenty -four or twenty- 

• five Arab miles.' We also find that 
We shall now close this article * three kadam (man’s foot) = one 
with a few remarks upon the third pace, and 4000 paces = one mile ; r 
and concludingvolume of Lieutenant and the note concludes thus — ‘ The 
Burton's Pilgrimage.* To those only ideas of distance known to the 
who prefer gleaning ideas from the Bedouin of El Hejaz are the fanciful 
pages of a review, to poring over the saat, or hour, and the uncertain 
work of an author, we would ob- manzil, or halt; the former varies 
serve that a sketch of Lieutenant from two and a half to three miles. 
Burton’s two first volumes will be the latter from fifteen to twenty- 
found in the September number of five.' The foregoing shows that the 
last year, and of which the following Arab mile is twice as long as the 
is merely a continuation. English, and that twenty-five miles 

The march of a caravan, like that is a daily average of journey ; 
of an army, requires that a certain nevertheless, at page 148, we find 
degree of order be strictly observed ; that the total distance traversed in 
accordingly, wc are informed that a eleven days amounted to 248 miles 
gun sounds the order to strike tents, Pngli^Ji, which would barely make 
and a second bids you march off twelve miles Arabic, daily. Wc 
with all speed. There are short must therefore assuma a misprint, f 
halts, of half-an-hour each, at dawn, and take the English mile as tho 
noon, tho afternoon, and sunset, for one always intended. With respect 
devotional purposes. A discharge to the numbers of which the caravan 
of three guns denotes the station, w as composed, our author estimates 
and when the caravan moves by it at 7000 ; the accounts which 
night, a single cannon sounds three reach Europe* of their amounting 
or four halts at irregular intervals, sometimes to 15,000 and 20,000, ho 
The principal officers are the Emir conceives to be pure fiction, 
el Hajj, and under him a W'akil or Our pilgrim having gone through 
lieutenant, who manage the execu- a proper quantity of * affectionate 
tive; an Emir el Surrah (the embraces and parting mementos,’ 
purse), who has charge of the car a- the caravan commenced its journey 
van treasure, and remittances to the at nine a.m., 51st August, 1853, 
holy cities ; lastly, the Commander his young Flibbertigibbet valet 
of the Forces (Bashat el Askar), (Mohammed) still following him. 
whose force consisted of about 1000 The night marches, wdiich were fre- 
irrcgular horsemen, half bandits, quent, proved a great source of 
half soldiers, each habited and armed annoyance to Mr. Burton, not 
after his ow n fashion, exceedingly merely from the perilous nature of 
dirty, picturesque-looking, brave, many of the mountain paths, with 
and in such a country of no use the expected accompaniments of 
whatever. To prevent confusion camels falling, and shugdufs bodily 
during tho march, each person is pulled off their backs by the thorny 
supposed to keep the position lie has ^acacias ; but from their preventing 
selected in the caravan at starting. his making those observations upon 
In tho former paper, we gavo the countrjr for which lie possesses 
Lieutenant Burton’s reasons for so keen an eye, backed also by a 
preferring the Darb el Sharki road most retentive memory ; the more 
to the other three and better known these difficulties are borne in mind, 
routes; we need not, therefore, the more remarkable will appear 
ajlude further to them. The note the vast amount of information ho 
at the foot of page 10, w hich is in- affords-* on the subject. At one 
tended tor explain distances, tefids time those extraordinary pillars of 
rather to complicate and confnse sand, with the existence of which 


* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By Lieut. 
B. F. Burton, Bombay Army. Vol. III. Longman & Co. 

+ A competent authority has informed us that the Arab mile is much shorter 
than the English mile, and measures 1000 paces only. 
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all readers of Eastern travel will be 
familiar, filled the air, and are thus 
described : — 

They scudded on the wings of the 
whirlwind over the plain — huge yellow 
shafts, with lofty heads, horizontally 
bent backwards, in the form of clouds ; 
and on more than one occasion camels 
were overthrown by them. It required 
little stretch of fancy to enter into*the 
Arab's superstition . These said columns 
are supposed to be genii of the waste, 
which cannot bo caught — a notion 
arising from the fitful movements of the 
wind-eddy that raises them — and as 
they advance, the pious Moslem stretches 
out his finger, exclaiming, 1 Iron ! 0 
thou ill-omened one.' ' 

Such a climate and atmosphere 
naturally lead our author to remarks 
on thirst, and wo find his experience 
on an important point thus recorded 
in a foot-note : — » 

The Eastern Arabs allay the torments 
of thirst by a^poonful of clarified butter, 
carried on journeys in a leathern bottle. 
Every European traveller has some 
recipe of his own. One chews a 
musket- ball, or a small stone. A second 
smears his legs with butter. Another eats 
a crust of dry bread # which exacerbates 
the torments, and afterwards brings 
relief. A fourth throws water over his 
face and hands, or his legs and feet ; 
a fifth smokes, and & sixth turns his 
dorsal region (raising his coat-tails) to- 
the fire.* I have always found that the 
only way is to be patient and not to 
talk. The more you drink the more 
you require to drink — water or strong 
waters. But after the first two hours’ 
abstinence you have mastered the over- 
powering feeling of thirst, and then to 
refrain is easy. 

The recollection of a certain bottle 
of port which, for want of water, 
we once drank under a midday 
Syrian sun, in our younger days, 
aud for which we suffered pains that 
baffle description, induced our* fel- 
low-traveller, the late amiable and 
lamented Sir R. InJjlis, to recom- 
mend us to follow the same course 
as that advocated by Mr. Burton, 
and of the advantage of so doing we 
can speak from some little experience 
of desert life thus dearly nought* 


Our traveller, however, found other 
difficulties besides thirst. At a 
village called El Sufayna, they fell 
in with the Bagdad caravan, con- 
sisting of about 2000 persons. 
Scarcely was the tent of our pil- 
grim pitched, when a distant patter- 
ing of musketry and tapping of 
kettle-drums announced a quarrel 
between the two caravans as to 
precedence ; a pugnacious feeling 
which, despi te of their small number, 
they manfully kept up. Some idea 
of the pleasures of a night march 
may be gathered from the following 
graphic description : — 

Darkness fell upon us like a mall. 
The camels tripped and stumbled, 
tossing their litters like cock-boats in a 
short sea ; at times the shugdufs were 
well nigh torn off their backs. When 
we came to a ridge worse than usual, old 
Masud (the camel shayk) would seize 
my camel’s halter, and accompanied by 
his son and nephew bearing lights, en- 
couraged the animals with gesture aud 
voice. It was a strange wild Beene. 
The black basaltic field was dotted with 
the huge and doubtful forms of spongy- 
footed camels with silent tread, looming 
like phantoms in the midnight air ; 
the hot wind moaned, and whirled from 
the torches sheets of flame and fiery 
smoke, whilst ever and anon a swift- 
travelling takhtrawan, drawn by mules, 
and surrounded by runners bearing 
gigantic mashals,+ threw a passing glow 
of red light upon the dark road and 
dusky multitude, &c. 

The tenth day brought them to 
El Zaribah, twenty -three miles dis- 
tant from Mecca. This is the 
appointed place for El Ihrarn (as- 
suming the pilgrim garb) ; heads 
had to be shaved, nails cut, mus- 
tachios trimmed ; then followed the 
batlj and perfume, and finally the 
garb, consisting of two new cotton 
cloths, six fe£t long by three and a 
half broad, white, with narrow red 
stripes and fringes; heads bare, 
and nothing allowed on the instep. 
Thus purified and prepared, faces 
were turned to mcccali, prayers 
made, and resolutions formed. The 
ceremonies and restrictions are 


* An old Eastern has often told us,*that among certain tribes with whom he 
travelled, a very common and successful method of obtaining relief, when oppressed 
by fatigue or thirst, is to sit close round a fire, with both knees elevated and ex- 
tended, over which they gather up their loose and solitary robe; a practice from 
which he frequently experienced the greatest comfort.* » 

f A m&shal is an open-sided cylinder of iron, with a long handle, and in which 
the torch is carried. 
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numerous, and the pilgrim who is 
caught offending is compelled to 
sacrifice a sheep, of which he is not 
allowed to partake. The following 
morning they resumed their march, 
but though so near their journey’s 
end, their troubles were not over. 
The road lay through a gorge flanked 
with precipitous nills. A damp 
seemea to fall on their spirits; 
voices were hushed. Let our hajj 
explain the reason - 

While still speculating upon the 
cause of this phenomenon, it became 
apparent. A small curl of smoke, like 
a lady’s ringlet, on the summit of the 
right-hand precipice, caught my eye, 
and* simultaneously with tho echoing 
crack of the matchlock, a high-trotting 
dromedaiy in front of me rolled over 
upon the Band — a bullet had split his 
heart, throwing his rider a goodly 
somerset of five or six yards. Ensued 
terrible confusion. Women screamed, 
children shrieked, and men vociferated, 
each one striving with might and main 
to urge his animal out of the place of 
death. But the road being narrow, they 
only managed to jam the vehicles in a 
solid immovable mass. At every match- 
lock shot a shudder ran through the 
huge body, as when the surgeon’s scalpel 
touches some more sensitive nerve. The 
irregular horsemen, perfectly useless, 
galloped up and down over the stones, 
shouting to and ordering one another. 
The Pacha of the army had his carpet 
spread at the foot of the left hand pre- 
cipice, and debated over his pipe with 
the officers what ought to be done. 
No good genius whispered, 4 Crown the 
heights.’ Then it was that the conduct 
of the Wahabbis found favour in my 
eyes. They came up galloping their 
camels. 

Torrents less rapid, and less rash, 

with their elf-locks tossing in the wind, • 
and their flaring matches casting a 
lurid light over their features. Taking 
up a position, one body began to fire 
upon the Utaybah robbers, whilst two 
or three hundred dismounting, swarmed 
up the hill under the guidance of the 
Sherif Zayd. 

The robbers "fled ; what lives 
were lost was not ascertained, but 
evidently no small number. Danger 
over, the forced halt became a flight, 
and a scene of ridiculous confusion 1 
followed ; gradually, order was re- 
stored* On nearing the city, the 
Sherif of Meccah passed, bis dignity 
being overshadowed by the royal 
emblem of the East— the umbrella— 


of large dimension, and made of 
green satin; bo was accompanied 
by a large cavalcade. The caravan 
halted in the evening, and about 
one A.M. resumed its march, reaching 
Meccah early upon Sunday morning, 
the nth September, which day the 
pilgrims dedicated to repose, pre- 
vious to entering upon their round 
of sacred duties. 

The account which Mr. Burton 
gives of his journey is bisected by 
a chapter on Arab races, introduced 
for the benefit of physiologists, but 
written in so hajjpy a style as to 
make it highly interesting to the 
general reader, whom wc recommend 
not to be deterred by a plateful of 
heads from the author’s pencil, and 
among which it is difficult to say 
which is the most hideous. He also 
furnishep a sketch of a Bedouin girl, 
warning the reader at the same 
time, that such beauty must not be 
anticipated by the traveller. If she 
is to be taken as the Clarissa of 
her race, Lovelaces may well be 
scarce. Of the fair sex in the Hijaz, 
he says : — 

Iler eyes are fieri e, her features harsh, 
and her face haggard ; like all people of 
the south, she soon fades, and in old age 
her appearance is truly witch-like. 
Withered crones abound ill the camps, 
'where old men are seldom seen. The 
sword and the sun are fatal to 
4 A green old age, unconscious of decay.* 

He thus sums up the description 
of tho men. 

The Bedouins of El Hijaz are short 
men, about the height of the Indians 
near Bombay, but weighing on an 
average a stone more. As usual, in 
this stage of society, stature varies little, 
you rarely see a giant, and scarcely ever 
sec a dwarf. Deformity is checked by the 
Spartan restraint upon population, and no 
weakly infant can live through a Bedouin 
life? The figure, though spare, is square, 
and well knit ; fulness of limb never ap- 
pears but about spring, when milk 
abounds. I have seen two or three mus- 
cular figures, but never a fat man. The 
neck is sinewy, the chest broad, the 
flank c thin, and the stomach in-drawn ; 
the legs, though fleshless, are well made, 
especially when the knee and ankle are 
L not bowed by too early riding. The 
shins seldom bend to the front, as in the 
African race. The arms are thin, with 
muscles like whip-cord ; and the hands 
and feet are, in point of size and deli- 
cifcy, a link between Europe and India. 
As in the Celt, the Arab thumb is re- 
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mark&bly long, extending almost to the 
first joint of the index, which," with its 
easy rotation, makes it a perfect pre- 
hensile instrument; the palm also is 
fleshless, small-boned, and elastic. With 
his small active figure, it is not strange 
that the wildest Bedouin’s gait should 
be pleasing; he neither unfits himself 
for walking, nor distorts his ankles by 
turning out his toes, according to thrf 
farcical rule of fashion ; and his shoulders 
are not dressed like a drill seijeant’s, to 
throw all the weight of the body on the 
heels. Yet there is no slouch in his 
walk, it is light and springy, and errs 
only in one point, sometimes becoming 
a kind of strut. Such is the Bedouin, 

and such he has been for ages 

Their manners are free and simple : vul- 
garity and affectation, awkwardness and 
embarrassment, are weeds of civilized 
growth unknown to the people of the 

desert. The valour of the 

Bedouin is fitful and uncertain. Savages 
and semi- barbarous nations are always 
cautious, because they have nothing 
valuable but their lives and limbs. 

He vindicates the songs of Antar 
from the want of chivalrous feeling 
attributed to them by the late and 
lamented author of The Crescent and 
the Cross. In proof f>£ his favour- 
able judgment, he quotes such 
sayings as the following: ‘Mercy, 
my lord, is the noblest quality of 
the noble.’ ‘ It is the most ignomi- 
nious of deeds to take free-born 
women prisoners.* ‘ Bear not 
malice, O Shibub! for of malice 
good never came.* Ho appeals to 
tho reader, whether there be no true 
greatness in the following sentiments . 

* Birth is the boast of the faineant ; 
noble is the youth who beareth every 
ill, who clotheth himself in mail 
during tho noontide heat, and who 
wandereth through the outer dark- 
ness of night.’ He then asks, ‘Why 
does the knight of knights love IblaF* % 
Because 'she is blooming as the 
sun at dawn, with hair black as the 
midnight shades, with paradise in 
her eye, her bosom an enchantment* 
and a form wavering like the tama- 
risk when the soft wind blows from 
the hills of Nejd. J Descending 
from poetry, he throws dirt, in hum* 
ble prose at the Arabs of the towns ; 
but of the children of the desert, 
he says, * Your guide will protect 
you with blade and spear, even 
against his kindred, and he expects 
you to do the same for him.' ‘ You 
may give a man the lie, but you 


must lose no time in baring your 
sword.' The local memory which 
they possess, he asserts to be won- 
derful, but their power of tracking-— 
as Jonathan would say — ‘ whips 
creation . * Let us quote the Pilgrim's 
words — ' Such is their instinct in 
the art of Asar, or tracking, that 
it is popularly said of the Zubayd 
clan, which lives between Meccah 
and El Medinah, a man will lose a 
she camel and know her four year 
old colt by its foot.' Such wonder- 
ful power of identifying totally 
eclipses that of poor Paddy, who 
recognised a rock, after three years 
absence, by the gull sitting on tho 
top of it. Enough of the Arab ; 
our paper warns us we must hasten 
back to the Prophet's shrine, and to 
our hajj, who is lodging at his ser- 
vant Mohammed's house in Meccah. 

The city having been fully des- 
cribed by other travellers, Mr. Bur- 
ton merely reminds the reader in a 
foot note, that it dates from about 
a.d. 450; contains about 30,000 
inhabitants, with lodgings for about 
treble that number; its site is a wind- 
ing valley; the utmost length is two 
miles and a half from the Mab'daK 
(north) to the southern Mount 
Jizad ; tho extreme breadth is three 

Q uarters of a mile, between Abu 
[ubays eastward— upon whose wes- 
tern Blcme most of the town clusters 
— and J ebcl Hindi, westward of the 
city. The Tlaram , or Banctuary, 
stands in the centre of this line, and 
is about 250 paces long by 2 10 broad, 
and entered by nineteen gates. 
Bound the walls inside are cloisters, 
supported by forests of columns, 
covered in at the top, but open at 
the* side. In the middle of the open 
space stands the Kaabah — also 
called Bait Allah, 6r House of God 5 
and on the south-east corner thereof 
the Hajar Aswad, or Black Stone. 
These are the two principal objects 
of attraction to the pilgrim. The 
author, paying a just htfmage to the 
learned Burckhardt, and having veri- 
fied his accuracy, extracts from his 
pages, the description and history 
of .these Ultimo Thule of a hajj s 
hopes. We there find tlikt, accord- 
ing to their legends, the Kaabah 
has been built and rebuilt ten times, 
originally by ’Allah, 2&00 years 
before the creation of the present 
earth, at a period when the firma- 
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xnents were spread above, and seven 
earths beneath. Adam is supposed 
to have had a hand in the rebuilding 
of it, also, at a future period, Abra- 
ham and his son. The last builder 
is said to have been Hajjaj bin Yus- 
suf, the general of the Caliph Abd el 
Malik, in the year of the Hegira 74. 
The legendaries of the Black Stone 
are also equally desirous of estab- 
lishing its antiquity, some asserting 
that when Allah made covenant with 
the sons of Adam, on the day of fealty, 
he placed the paper inside the stone, 
whence it is supposed it will come 
forth at the day of judgment, and bear 
witness to all who have touched it. 
Those whose minds delight in wan- 
dering through mazes of architec- 
ture, measurements, and ceremonies, 
will find a rich feast in the text; 
let us rather behold the daring pil- 
grim, clothed in appropriate garb, 
entering the sanctuary, and the 
Bait Allah standing before him . On 
an occasion so well calculated to 
excite in his breast, the most intense 
feelings, let him speak for himself : — 

There at last it lay, the bourn of my 
long and weary pilgrimage, realizing the 
plans and hopes of many and many a 
year. The mirage medium of fancy 
invested the huge catafalque and its 
•gloomy pall with peculiar charms. 
There were no giant fragments of hoar 
antiquity, as in Egypt ; no remains of 
graceful and harmonious beauty, as in 
Greece and Italy ; no barbaric gorgeous- 
neBS, as in the buildings of India. Yet 
the view was strange, unique, and how 
few have looked upon tlie celebrated 
shrine I I may truly say, that of all 
the worshippers who clung weeping to 
the curtain, or who pressed their beating 
hearts to the stone, none felt for the 
moment a deeper emotion than did the 
hajj from the far north. 1% was as if 
the poetical legends of the Arab spoke 
truth, and that the waving wings of 
angels, not the sweet breeze of morning, 
were agitating and swelling the black 
covering of the shrine. But, to confess 
bumbling truth, theirs was the high 
feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine 
was the eostacy of gratified pride. 

Having allowed our Pilgrim to 
express his feelings at the first sight 
of the hopes of ipany years realized, 
we will allow him to describe the 
scene as it presented itgelf at night. 

The mqon, now approaching the full, 
tipped the.brow of Abu Kubays;* and ht 

* Vide sketch 


up the spectacle with a more solemn 
light. In the midst stood the huge 
bier-like erection, 

( Black as the wings 

Which some spirit of ill o’er a sepulchre 

flings, — ’ 

except where the moon-beams streaked 
it like jets of silver falling upon the 
darkest marble. It formed the point 
1 of rest for the eye ; the little pagoda- 
like buildings and domes around it, with 
all their gilding and fret- work, vanished. 
One object, unique in appearance, stood 
in view — llie temple of the one Allah, 
the God of Abraham, of Ishmael, and of 
his posterity. Sublime it was, and ex- 
pressing by all the eloquence of fancy 
the grandeur of the one Idea which 
vitalized El Islam, and the sternness 
and steadfastness of its votaries. 

The oval pavement round the Kaabah 
was crowded with men, women, and 
children, mostly divided into parties, 
whicli followed a Mutawwif ; some 
walking staidly, and others running, 
whilst many stood in groups of prayer. 
iVhat a scene of contrast ! Here stalked 
the Bedouin woman, in her long black 
robe, like a nun’s serge, and poppy- 
coloured face-veil, pierced to show two 
fiercely flashing orbs. There an Indian 
woman, with wer semi-Tartar features, 
nakedly hideous, and her thin paren- 
thetical legs, encased in wrinkled tights, 
hurried round the fane. Every now and 
then a corpSfe, born© upon its wooden 
shell, circuited the shrine by means of 
four bearers, whom other Moslems, as 
is the custom, occasionally relieved. 
A few fair-skinned Turks lounged about, 
looking cold and repulsive, as their wont 
is. In one place a fast Calcutta ‘Kliit- 
mugar’ stood, with turban awry and 
arms a-kimbo, contemplating the view 
jauntily, as those gentlemen’s gentle- 
men will do. In another, some poor 
wretch, with arms thrown on high, so 
that every part of his person might 
touch the Kaabah, was clinging to the 
curtain, and sobbing as though his heart 
would break. 

Our indomitable hajj was not 
satisfied With the exterior, he muBt 
needs penetrate into the interior — 
a test of his disjguise sufficient to 
shake the most iron nerves. His 
description of this event he narrates 
with me cool indifference of a man 
to whom the word ‘fear* was un- 
known, and the only effeet of a dis- 
tant sense of danger seems to have 
been a joke. 

A crowd had gathered round the^ 
Kaabah, and I had no wish to stand 

of Mecca., ante . 
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bareheaded and barefooted in the mid- 
day September sun. At the cry of 
' Open a path for the hajj who would 
enter the house?’ the gazers made way. 
Two stout Meccans, who stood below 
the door,* raised me in their arms, 
whilst a third drew me from above into 
the building. At the entrance I was 
accosted by several officials, dark-look- 
ing Meccans, t>f whom the darkest aiyl 
plainest was a youth of the Beni Shay- 
bah family (who keep the keys of the 
house), the true sangi^e azul of El Hijaz. 
He held in liis hand the huge silver-gilt 
padlock of the Kaabali, and presently 
taking his seat upon a kind of wooden 
press in the left-hand comer of the 
hall, he officially inquired my name, 
nation, and other particulars. The re- 

S lies were satisfactory, and the boy 
iohamtncd was authoritatively ordered 
to ‘ conduct mo round the building, 
and recite the prayers. I will not 
deny that, looking at the wi^dowless 
walls, the officials at the door, and the 
crowd below, — 

And tho place death, considering who I 
was, 

my feelings were of the trapped -rat de- 
scription acknowledged by the immor- 
tal nephew of his uncle Perez. This 
did not, however, present my carefully 
observing the scene during our long 
prayers, and making a rough plan with 
a pencil upon my white Ihram. 

It is an old saying, •Nothing risk, 
nothing have but Mr. Burton 
might claim as a motto, ‘ Who risk, 
have.* 

One of the pilgrim’s duties iB to 
attend the ceremonies of Mount* 
Arafat, a hill rendered sacred to 
them by a legend, which states that 
our first parents having lost their 
primeval purity by eating wheat, 
were east down upon earth. The 
serpent descended at Ispahan ; the 
peacock at Cabul (what linger had 
ne in the pie P) ; Satan at Bilbays ; 
Eve at Arafat ; and Adam at Cey- 
lon. The latter wandering over the 
earth in search of his Vile, at last 
found her on the Mountain of 
Mercy, where she was continually 
calling upon his name ; and in token 
of recognition the Mount was ca^ed 
Arafat. It was during this pilgrim- 
age of our author that he forgot 
lumself in a manner for which it is 
vain to seek extenuation. The 
great event of the day was a sermon. 


the burden of which would have been 
full of interest to the reader ; and 
where is our pilgrim P where is our 
harj of iron nerve and resolute willP 
wlrerd the scientific traveller, to 
whom danger and privation are 
welcome, if only he can gather one 
new fact or idea P Pro pudor ! he 
is dallying with an Arab Delilah, 
and so far from acknowledging his 
error, and claiming forgiveness on 
the ground of repentance, he dares 
the reviewer’s wrath, and the cen- 
sure of the public, by revelling in 
the descriptive charms of his * Flir- 
tilla.’ 

She was a tall girl, about eighteen 
years old, with regular features, a skin 
somewhat citron- coloured, but soft and 
clear, symmetrical eyebrows, the most 
beautiful eyes, and a figure all graoe. 
There was no head thrown back, no 
straightened neck, no flat shoulders, no 
toes turned out; in fact, no elegant 
barbarisms, but the shape was what 
tho Arabs love— soft, bending, and re- 
laxed, as a woman’s figure should be. 

Behold the substitute for a ser- 
mon ! behold what a traveller of iron, 
brass, and brains, is reduced to, by 
the charm of a transient glance at a 
pair of ‘ most beautiful eyes 1’ The 
ladies, it is true, may canonize him, 
but what will his patrons of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society sayP 
The only excuse we can suggest for 
him is, that there was danger in the 
flirtation, which gave it an irresist- 
ible attraction. Let us hope he has 
’since seen the error of his ways, and 
only records his misdemeanour from 
an exaggerated feeling of truthful- 
ness. 4 One swallow does not make 
a summer’ — let not one blot deface 
the haji’s whole face. 

Ourjimits warn us we must bring 
this paper to a close, and we feel 
how feebly we have conveyed any 
idea of the interest which every 
reader will find in the volume we 
have been reviewing. We could have 
dwelt upon ceremonies and supersti- 
tions as startling as # Winking Vir- 
gins, Bleeding Madonnas, and Holy 
Coats ; we might have touched upon 
the absurd oeremony of * pelting the 
Devil with stones,’ and variou&gther 
amusing passages most graphically 
written ; or we might have extracted 


* The entrance to the T^Hah is by,a door seven feet above theiground. The 
author's impression is that the soil around has been worn away to that depth, and 
that the entrance was originally on a level with the court. 
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a feast for the geographer, the eth- 
nologist, and the historian. So full 
is the information his volume con- 
tains, that a weekly critic, whose 
strictures upon Lieutenant Burton’s 
earlier works he manfully repelled, 
is forced to declare, * To those who 
wish to learn details which Gibbon 
would have read with interest, and 
Sale with rapture, we recommend 
the topographical portion of the 
work.’ We might add much more, 
but space cries, Halt ! 

Let every class of reader, then, 
rest assured that in the liajj’s 


volumes, he will find many pages to 
amuse, and many to instruct ; the 
former written in a most lively and 
attractive style, thd* latter in lan- 
guage equally clear and terse. We 
take leave of Lieutenant Burton, 
sincerely hoping his health may 
enable him to reap further laurels 
in the field of scientific travel ; a 
cask- to which he may well be en- 
couraged by a conviction that the 
record of his pilgrimage will be en- 
rolled among the standard works of 
his country. 


PROTESTANTISM— ZWINGLE AND HIS TIMES. 


OINCE the Founder of the religion 
^ of Christendom bequeathed to 
twelve chosen witnesses the sacred 
task of spreading that religion 
within and beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land, the progress of Chris- 
tianity has been marked by change 
and fluctuation; it .has been often 
checked, often brought to an appa- 
rent stand-still ; it has not advanced 
with even pace; sometimes it has 
crept, sometimesit has rushed ; it has 
had its great epochs, and each epoch 
has produced its great men. The 
greatest of these epochs was un- 
doubtedly the Reformation. Protes- 
tantismmay well be called the revival 
of Christianity ; and if in the course of 
time it has, like all great movements, 
degenerated, or rather has been dis- 
credited by certain spurious imita- 
tions usurping its name, but ignoring 
its spirit, we cannot do better than 
keep alive our respect for the great 
original, by remembering from tiiqe 
to time what it really was,; if we 
have lived to see a party claiming 
the exclusive title ftf Protestant, we 
shall best measure their claim by 
dwelling on the lives andactions of one 
or other of the acknowledged Pro- 
testant worthies. In the great drama 
of the German Reformation one 
figure stands forward prominent 
above ail others — that of Martin 
Luther, accompanied by his gentle, 
melancholy, ana studious companion, 
Me][ancthesC^lA Switzerland, the 
. ^ not so much 

[ despot, but as be- 
that land of moun- 
r liberty— by a republic of 



faithful hearts, such as Oswald My- 
conius, Leon Juda, Calvin. Still 
there is one name which will always 
be especially associated with the 
Swiss Reformation— a name which 
in the annals of Protestantism ranks 
second only to that of Luther — the 
name of Ulric Zwingle. 

On New Year’s Day, 1484, 
Europe was stfll on the eve of great 
events; some of those destined to 
play important parts in the coming 
struggle, such as Henry VIII. of 
England and 1 Charles V. of Austria, 
were not yet bom ; Luther, an infant 
of seven w f eeks old, lay in his cradle 
at Eisleben ; on that day in a remote 
Swiss village, high up in the moun- 
• tains, 2000 feet above the Lake of 
Zurich, at Wildhaus, a place so 
named to signify its wild and dreary 
solitude, Ulric Zwdngle, the third 
son of his parents, was bom. His 
family was of considerable repute in 
that secluded region ; his father was 
landamman of the commune ; his 
uncle dean of the neighbouring 
town of Wesen. But reputation in 
that Swiss valley implied rather the 
reverence felt for a patriarch, than 
the more artificial respect paid to 
an aristocrat. The family of Zwingle 
were not exempt from, nor superior 
to 0 the pastoral toils which occupied 
their less distinguished neighbours, 
and Ulric, one of a large family, 
with seven brothers and one sister, 
grew up accustomed to the labour, 
and enjoying the pleasures of a 
mountain boy. It is often found 
u that those who live in a beautiful 
country arc insensible of the privi- 
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lego they enjoy ; it was not so with 
Zwingle ; from liis earliest years he 
loved and admired the mountains 
among which he lived. So loving, 
doubtless he derived early strengtn 
from that dutiful worship of liis 
mother earth ; doubtless it was not 
without reason that his friend 
Oswald Myconius said of him in 
after years, that from that early* 
mountain home, ‘from living so 
near to Heaven, he had caught 
something of a divine influence.* 

But if the little Ulric showed no 
impatience of his pastoral life, his 
father soon perceived that the boy 
was capable of higher things. Ho 
took him to Wesen, where, under 
the fatherlike care of his uncle, the 
dean, he justified the expectations 
of liis father, and it was determined 
to Bend him to Bale. In a short 
time he left schoolmaster and school- 
fellows behind him, as he had 
done at Wescw, and in 1407 was 
removed, being still only tmrteen 
years old, to Berne. At Berne, and 
at Vienna, where ho was sent to 
study philosophy, he completed his 
education. In 1502, ho returned 
to his father’s house, but as it seems 
only to discover that he had pledged 
himself too deeply ; had too far 
sophisticated himself ever again to 
rest contented with the simple duties 
and pleasures of a pastoral life; and 
so, at the age of eighteen, he re- 
turned to Bale, entered himself at 
the University there, took his degree 
soon after as Master of Arts, and 
then deliberately devoted himself 
to the study of theology. 

This study produced upon him 
much the same effect as it appears 
to have done upon Luther. Full of 
human feelings and affections, he 
could not bring himself to believe 
that the subtleties so much prized 
and disputed were of vital con- 
sequence to man ; of a very strong 
religious temperament, he found 
little food for it in the arid theology 
of the schools ; he pronounced the 
study to be a loss or time. At the 
critical moment, when he came to this 
negative conclusion, he received a 
startling positive confirmation of it in 
thepreacningof one Thomas Wittem- 
bach, who declared openly, to the as- 
tonished and doubtless shockedyouth 
of BMe, that the time was at hand 
for the scholastic theology to be 


abolished, and the ancient doctrine 
of the Church restored ; that ‘ the 
death of Christ was the one only 
ransom for souls.' Fired by this 
new*doctrine, so accordant with his 
own previous conviction, Zwingle 
became, in 1.506, cure' of Glaris, a 
place not far from his native village 
of Wildhaus. 

His first labours were far other 
than controversial. Quarrelsome* 
ness has always been charged upon 
the Swiss as the discreditable com- 
panion quality of their unquestioned 
courage. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century this disposition 
seemed to have become chronic in 
the blood. Every Swiss was a 
soldier, ready, not to defend his 
country, but to sell his sword and 
his courage to the highest bidder. 
War was tho national trade and the 
national vice. It was as a patriot, 
no less than as a Christian, that 
Zwinglo deplored this evil : he 
preached against it ; he wrote 
against it. He used sarcasm and 
exhortation, poejry and prose. In 
an allegorical poem called The 
Labyrinth , he compared the im- 
morality, and especially the indul- 
gence of the ruling passion of the 
Swiss — their lawless love of war — 
to the fabled ‘Minotaur:’ the chil- 
dren of the people were by this 
monster destroyed both in body and 
soul : where was the Theseus who 
should deliver his country from so 
, great a calamity P That a reformer 
tfas wanted he thus began to feel 
himself, and allcgorioally shadowed 
forth to others. To a Christian 
minister it would readily occur that 
the weapons of this new Theseus 
mpst not be carnal. ‘ There is one 
cause’— fo ho concludes his poem, 
leaving tho allegory for energetic 
exhortation — * there is one cause of 
all these misfortunes. No man 
among us is an imitator of Jpsus 
Christ.' This, then, was Zwingle’s 
first idea of the Reformation : not 
to match doctrine agefinst doctrine, 
theory against theory; not to ex- 
change the subtleties of the school- - 
men for those of more modem 
divines; but to oppose morality to 
immorality, virtue to viCe ; to con-* 
front and put down the besetting 
sins of his countrymen; and for 
• this end ho believed that Christianity 
was the only means — and thur 
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Christianity, not the rites or doc- 
trines of the Church, but * an imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ.’ 

ButZwingle’s exhortations availed 
little with his countrymen gainst 
their passion for war and the bribes 
and entreaties of Rome. The war 
between France and the Papacy w as 
at its height, and the members of 
tliejSwiss Confederacy were tempted 
in 1512 to descend again from their 
mountains to the plains of Italy 
to fight the cause of God and 
the Church. The entire commune 
of Glaris marched to the war, its 
landamman and pastor at the head ; 
if Zwingle could -not avert the 
expedition, it only remained for 
him to accompany it. The result 
of the campaign was to tho 
Swiss victory — a fresh impulse 
to their warlike propensities; the 
result to Zwingle was a determina- 
tion more important, perhaps, to 
Switzerland and to Europo than tho 
victories of his companions— he re- 
solved to learn Greek. 

He had been in Italy; he had 
looked more closely 'upon the reality 
of the Papacy ; he had heard the great 
sin of his countrymen encouraged 
by those who called themselves the 
ministers of Christ; he had seen 
his country’s fields abandoned, his 
countrymen not slain merely, but 
debased, brutalized, given up to all 
licence and shamelessness by long 
habits of mercenary warfare, and 
this in the name of God and the 
Church ; and the end of it all wa\i 
that he would learn Greek. The 
importance of this study I10 himself 
always estimated as nothing less 
than vital. When taunted in after 
years with being a Lutheran, his 
reply was that he studied GreSk 
before he had hoard of Lutlfer. 

Scarcely less important, perhaps, 
was the quiet time, those two years 
during which, at Glaris, and in com- 
pany with the great Erasmus at 
Bale, ho pursued his studies. Ho 
became well * acquainted with and 
deeply attached to the ancient 
authors ; so much so, that his fond- 
ness for them, no less than his love 
of nuisic, was mode matter of re- 
proach to ‘him by some of his 
religious friends. But those who 
honour Zwingle, not as a good 
Protestant,* but as a noble man, ( 
will find no impiety in bis reply to 


one of these objections, that * Plato 
had surely drank at the divine 
source.’ They will think that, in 
interchanging his biblical studies 
with that of Cicero, of Demosthenes, 
of Thucydides, of Pindar, of Homer, 
in laying up in his treasure-house 
things new and old, he imitated the 
example rather than violated the 
precepts of his great Master. 

There is always something fasci- 
nating to the imagination, no less 
than instructive to the heart, in 
dwelling upon that season of tran- 
quillity w liich with so many great 
men lias preceded a life of enter- 
prise— the peaceful seed-time when 
the harvest of future action has been 
sown in quiet reflection. This two 
years’ interval in Zwingle’s life — 
during which he became acquainted 
with his dear friend and biographer, 
the Mhlanctlion of the Swiss Refor- 
mation, Oswald Myconius — was in 
frequent communication with Eras- 
mus, the man of the most cultivated 
intellect of the age — in daily inter- 
course with the great masters of 
ancient wisdom, — must have been a 

{ jeriod to which he himself often 
ooked back with pleasure. It re- 
minds us of the forty years spent 
by Oliver Cromwell on the banks of 
the Ouse, of the convent life of 
Luther, of the Tarsus retirement of 
Paul, and of those thirty years at 
Nazareth where a greater than 
Zwingle, or Luther, or Paul, lived 
and worked, and was not known. 

In 1 5 1 ,5, the French and the Italian 
troops were again opposed to each 
other; again the Swiss communes 
descended to the valley of the Po, 
to defend the standard which the 
Church had hallow r ed. Zwingle was 
again with them ; again he grieved, 
and now more than formerly, be- 
pause the arts of the French. had 
sown discord in the ranks of the 
confederates, and treachery, division, 
and probable defeat were added to 
unprofitable and unhallowed war- 
fare. Five days before the battle* 
of Marignan, he preached to an 
arfned audience, exhorting them, 
not w r hen it was too late to return, 
but to tho practical and most urgent 
duties of fidelity and union. Again 
he preached in vain, and the slaughter 
of the flower of the Swiss youth, 
upon that fatal field was the result 
of his neglected counsel. In the heat 
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of that dreadful conflict, Zwingle, 
seeing his countrymen cut down, 
and the side for which they fought 
pressed hard, himself seized a sword, 
and bore himself manfully, fighting 
for what was always his country — 
for what 'was still his Church. Again 
some of his* friends were scandalized 
at the unclerical act. Even M. 
d’Aubignd, the enthusiastic and, 
eloquent advocate of the Reforma- 
tion, stigmatizes the act as a mourn- 
ful error, and ventures to quote as a 
prophecy applicable to Zwingle the 
words, that 4 they who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
Others, again, think that the old 
command given to more modern 
soldiers, 4 to put their trust in God 
and keep their powder dry/ was no 
less pious than prudent; and see 
in the bravely-drawn and nobly- 
wielded sword of Zwingle aij elo- 
quent continuation of liis previous 
sermon. Had^wingle at the ago 
of thirty-one stood still, a calm spec- 
tator in that dreadful crisis, content 
to ejaculate or to preach, while his 
countrymen and the cause they 
fought for were struggling in a death 
agony, he might have* been a more 
faultless model for modern platform 
panegyric, but he would not be re- 
membered and honoured as the great 
Swiss Reformer. 

But to the excitement of the con- 
flict, to the wretchedness of defeat, 
succeeded calmer and more sugges- 
tive reflections. He had again 
looked upon tho papacy ; again had 
he seen his countrymen shed their 
blood, and as ho believed imperil 
their souls, in needless war, and 
now he again saw the cause for 
which they were called upon to do 
this. He saw a godless pope pro- 
claiming himself the successor of 
tho godly Peter; he saw a corrupt, 
priesthood declaring that the mys- 
tery of righteousness wm hid with 
them, that they alone were ac- 
credited to reveal it: he saw a 
pompous and a sensual worship, a 
low and base morality, a degraded 
and ignorant people looking for in- 
struction to a scarcely less ignorant 
clergy ; and again tne thought of 
Theseus moved him, again he sighed 
that in all this he found no imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and he re- 
turned to Switzerland, not as 
Luther had been forced to do, to 


denounce the Church and its abuses, 
but to preach that gospel which he 
had now received in the very words 
of those who wrote it. 

Zyiqgle himself dates the Swiss 
Reformation from the year 1516, 
the year in which, having, returned 
from Italy, he was transferred from 
the cure of Glaris to that of 
Einsidlen. Luther’s celebrated 
theses were published in 1517, and 
it was while repudiating the charge 
of being a mere imitator of tne 
great German Reformer that Zwin- 
gle named the above date as an 
epoch. The year, however, was not 
unreasonably chosen. What he 
had conceived in Italy, he wrought 
out and declared at Emsidlen. The 
place was, and still is, one of great 
resort for pilgrims. The Virgin 
herself was said to have claimed the 
church for her own the night be- 
fore the consecration, and was be- 
lieved to be especially present in 
this favoured and self-ehoscn spot. 
Zwingle saw the pilgrims come in 
throngs to satisfy a scruple or to 
enjoy a sentim&it, and liis heart 
was moved, even as Paul's was 
* when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry.' And Zwingle’s decla- 
ration was the same as Paul’s. Ho 
was no rude iconoclast ; lie did not 
break down the sentiment nor shock 
the scruple with irritating severity. 
4 Yc men of Athens, I perceive that 
in all things ye pay great reverence 
to the gods:' 4 Ye pilgrims of Ein- 
sadlcn, God is with you here in the 
church of our Lady of Einsidlen, 
but lie is with you everywhere/ 
Yes, tliat was the answer, that 
was the solemn doctrine of both, 

4 God dvvclletli not in temples made 
with hands:’ 4 it is the heart that 
God regards, and our heart/ said 
Zwingle, ‘is far » from him/ As 
usual the audience was divided. 
To many it was a hard saying ; to 
many it was a word of emancipation. 
The tide of pilgrims fell off for a 
time, and again increased ; and still 
they go up to the chapel of our 
Lady of Einsidlen, ancl find no 
Zwingle there: neither is Paul’s 
dqctrine to be heard on the hill of 
Mars, and yet we may well believe 
that neither Paul nor Zwingle have 
spoken in vain. 

# Thus the Swiss Reformer con- 
fined himself, as it were, to a nega- 
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tive attack upon the Church, and 
therefore was a more difficult ad- 
versary for Rome to deal with than 
Luther. The indulgence did indeed 
about this time appear in Switzer- 
land, and Zwingle preached zeal- 
ously against it ; and its bearer, the 
monk Samson, was forced to beat a 
precipitate retreat; but the indul- 
gence was a far less prominent 
question here than in Germany. 
Zwingle’s attacks upon the Church 
consisted at this time not so much 
in theses, in the assertion of doc- 
trines, but rather in the direct 
preaching and reading of the Bible, 
without any reference to the Church. 
It was difficult to prohibit such a 
course to a regularly ordained priest, 
and yet dangerous to allow it. It 
was sought to win him by pensions 
and appointments. A pension from 
the Pope he actually did receive 
for somo time, unwilling to come to 
a breach with Rome, unconscious 
doubtless of the full extent of the 
gulf which divided him from the 
papacy ; * but think not,’ he Baid to 
the legate who pressed him to keep 
it, when he himself in 1518 wished 
to give it up, • that for the sake of 
money I will keep back one syllable 
of the truth.* An opportunity was 
soon given him to show that he could 
keep his word. 

The office of preacher to the 
cathedral church of Zurich, an im- 
portant ecclesiastical post, was 
vacant. Zwingle had no immediate 
connexion with Zurich ; he had not 
yet done any work to which the 
world could point, and say, ‘ He did 
this : * but I10 had that strong 
character which makes itself felt 
now, which in the sixteenth 
century made itself felt, per- 
haps, yet more; and thd young 
priest was known, had his warm 
friends and his hearty enemies 
throughout Switzerland. Ho was 
nominated as a candidate: great 
» efforts were made both by his 
friends and fbes. He had those 
qualities of amiability, of liveliness, 
fhat indescribable grace, which 
make friends so devoted ; that 
fearless love of truth which makes 
foes so deadly. The former urged 
his learning, his piety, his honour- 
able reputation ; the latter re- 
proached him with ‘being an in- t 
novator, a scholar, and a flute- 


player. The transgressions of his 
earliest manhood (and let it not 
be denied, Zwingle himself never 
did deny, that he had not passed 
through the fire altogether scathe- 
less) were raked up against him. 
Friends prevailed; and on the nth 
of December, 1518, ZW ingle was 
elected preacher of Zurich. The 
chapter, half repenting their bold- 
ness, received the now official in 
fear and trembling. They sketched 
out for him the duties of his office, 
deprecating above all tilings inno- 
vation, and prescribing caution. 

On the 1st of January, 1519, his 
thirty-fifth birthday, he ascended for 
the first time the pulpit of Zurich. 
An eager crowd was collected to hear 
him, but he simply announced that 
he intended ‘to preach Christ. I 
wish,* he said, ‘to conduct you to 
him ; ' *and that he should commence 
a series of discourses on Matthew’s 
Gospel. These seripons produced 
a great sensation and no little 
offence in Zurich; but there was 
still the same difficulty of laying 
hold upon him so long as he con- 
fined himself to simple reading and 
expounding of the Bible, and thus 
attacked the abuses of the Church 
only by implication. Moreover, 
Zwingle appears to have had a 
sweet temper, ill-disposed for strife. 
He had a zeal equally removed 
from fanaticism and indiffer- 
ence; he had the toleration of ’ 
Robert Hall, who declared that 
‘ Ho who is good enough for Christ, 
is good enough for me ; * he had the 
toleration of Paul, who became all 
things to all men, that by all means 
I10 might save some; even in the 
same spirit, said Zwingle, in words 
which deserve to bo chronicled in 
the scanty repository of golden 
payings which steer clear equally, of 
fanaticism and indifference, ‘Ho 
must close e his eyes to much, who 
would win sinners to Christ.* He 
possessed also that spirit of 
genuine republicanism which so 
commends itself to the affections of 
m‘en. He mixed w r ith the poor 
largely, not as a patron nor as a 
priest, but as a brother. His musical 
talent was known, and had been 
exercised at many a humble hearth 
in Zurich. Of Luther, it has been 
said, that ‘he had compassion on 
the people.* Had Zwingle not 
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shared the feeling, he would not 
have been what he was. Com- 
passion for the people ! Sympathy 
with ’ the people ! Love for the 
people! jrhrases all so polluted 
and abused, so sullied by hypocrisy, 
so stained ^by insolence, that they 
are scarcely in good repute, but 
feelings which have never been 
wanting to the best and. greatest « 
men of the world, those in whom 
largeness of intellect and goodness 
of heart have been most united : 
feelings without which no great 
hero has ever lived, and no world- 
wide movement has ever been 
accomplished, whether known as 
Democracy, or Republicanism, or 
Philanthropy — or under that older, 
more hallowed, and less abused 
name of Charity. 

Thus the opening of Zwingle’s 
career at Zurich w r as not unpeaco- 
ful. He was indeed soon engaged 
in a second resistance to the monk 
Samson, who, with his indulgences, 
made another visit to Switzerland 
in the course of this year (1519), 
but either Samson was less per- 
suasive than Tetzcl, or the Swiss 
were less credulous titan the Ger- 
mans, for the indulgence made 
little way among the former, and 
Zwingle in opposing ifc was sup- 
ported by a considerable public 
opinion. 

- But a change waB soon to come 
over himself and those with whom 
lie had to deal. Zwingle was re- 
cruiting his health and strength at 
Pfeifers, when a terrible plague, 
‘the Great Death,’ broke out in 
many parts of Switzerland, and 
with Especial severity at Zurich. 
Zwingle forthwith returned to his 
post, and immediately after his 
arrival was attacked by the pes- 
tilence. Long time he lay between 
life and death. The Swiss Jtefor- 
mation seemed in as imminent peril 
as did that of Germany when 
Luther went to Worms. Ho re- 
covered, but from this time much 
of the gaiety of youth seems to have % 
deserted him. Zurich had been 
stricken down by the pestilence. 
Some of his own friends had died. 
At the same time his dearest and 
most intimate friend- and com- 
panion, Oswald Myconius, was- 
taken from him, bein'* removed 
from Zurich to Lucerne. It was 
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with an enfeebled body, but with a 
chastened, if not a sterner spirit, that 
Zwingle henceforth devoted himself 
to the work of church reform. 

He began to preach more boldly; 
tho assembly of the Helvetic Diet 
brought many strangers to Zurich, 
and Zwingle’s fame w r as spread more 
and more thrdughout Switzerland. 
He still observed tho same policy, 
if it may be so-called, of preaching 
the gospel, and declaring its supre- 
macy, rather than attacking the 
Roman Church. Tho monks were 
restive under the prAess, but could 
only taunt tli?ir opponent with 
always uttering the same things 
over and over again. So far from 
offending those in authority, how- 
ever, this course of Zwingle’s ob- 
tained their approbation ; and an 
edict was issued by the Council of 
Zurich, which is itself curious, as 
reminding us how intimate w r as the 
connexion between Church and State, 
that nobody should preach any- 
thing which w as not to be found in 
or immediately induced from ‘ tho 
sacred sources of the Old and 
New Testaments.’ As M. d’Aubignd 
observes, this put the monks into an 
awkward predicament: they wero 
to preach nothing but tbc Bible, 
w hich the greater part of them had 
never read. That the lay authori-* 
ties, how ever, wero not disposed to 
go to any great lengths in reform, 
was proved about the same time by 
tho cruel death of a poor man called 
Galster, who, fired by the emanci- 
pating doctrine, had not the discre- 
tion to keep him from carrying it 
out to all its logical conclusions. 
Ho openly denounced the worship 
of t]je saints and of relics, attacked 
the priest^ and the superstition of 
their ritual. The Council was 
* aghast at the audacity ; tliew retched 
man’s own family renounced him, as 
Hindu castes would renounce a 
fallen brother ; all authorities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, joined to exter- 
minate him ; he fled to the woods, 
was hunted down by dogs like a 
beast, and publicly beheaded. This 
was at the end of the year 1520. 
Doubtless Zwingle laid the lesson 
to heart, and learnt not to trust too 
much in Councils — perceived that 
the Minotaur would not die without 
a* struggle — that the new* Theseus 
would have no bloodless triumph* 
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In 1521-22, two events occurred 
which further irritated the enemies 
of the Reformation, and tended to 
bring matters to a crisis. The war- 
like spirit had grown rather <ihan 
decayed in Switzerland, and when 
the people of Lucerne were exhorted 
by Zwingle not to yield to the papal 
seductions, not only did they refuse 
the counsel, but regarded it as the 
treacherous advice of a Lutheran, 
for that already began to be a name 
of reproach even in Switzerland. 
Before this irritation had subsided, 
there arose a controversy about fast- 
ing in Lent. Thete were many, 
less earnest perhaps than Zwingle 
in essentials, but more zealous in 
things indifferent, wbo violently 
opposed the practice. This at once 
brought the two parties into colli- 
sion. Zwungle, when appealed to, 
ave an opinion in harmony with 
is usual quiet sense and modera- 
tion. Fasting, lie said, was un- 
doubtedly a custom prescribed by 
ecclesiastical authority, which those 
who respected tlntf authority M ould 
do well to observe ; hut as un- 
doubtedly, it had no divine sanction, 
and was not enjoined by the word 
of God. This answer did not con- 
tent the adversaries ; a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevailed, 
*and, on the 7th of April, 1522, three 
commissioners appointed by the 
Bishop of Constance, authorized by 
him to inquire into certain strange 
doctrines and practices said to bo 
taught and tolerated, presented 
themselves before the Council of 
Zurich. The commissioners, after 
some preliminary discussion, were 
admitted before the great Council 
of Two Hundred. Zwingle .has 
himself left us, in a letter to Eras- 
mus, a graphic Recount of what fol- 
lowed. At first it was attempted to < 
exclude Zwingle." The commis- 
sioners had resolved to fight the 
Reformers with their own w eapons, 
to give thejp nothing to lay hold of. 
Ho charge, they said, was preferred 
against Zwingle or any individual ; 
and he had no right to be present. 
A sense of justice, however, over- 
. came the c quibble, and the respond- 
ent, as he was universally felt to be, 
was admitted. Melchior Battli, 
the Bishop’s coadjutor, opened the 
proceedings. True to his policy, he 
avoided all mention of Zwingle's 


name. In eloquent tones, which 
Zwingle records his admiration of, 
he complained that certain persons 
were allowed to teach new and sedi- 
tious doctrines ; such as that cere- 
monies ought not to be observed; 
whereas ceremonies were indeed the 
only mode by which ‘'the vulgar 
could be brought to recognise the 
f truth. These doctrines, it w^as 
urged, caused schism in the church, 
and w’erc contrary to ancient custom. 
Those who so taught, separated 
themselves from the Church of 
Christ, and incurred the woe de- 
nounced against those who offend ; 
these teachers did ill in presuming 
on their owm opinion rather than 
the ancient authority and usage of 
the church. 

When the coadjutor had con- 
cluded, Zwingle rose to reply ; but 
Melchior and his companions de- 
clared that they had said nothing 
against Zwingle, lwul no authority 
to dispute with him, and prepared 
to leave the room. There were, 
however, murmurs of disapprobation. 
Zwingle appealed to tne council. 

4 My name lias not been mentioned, 
but who does not feel that I have 
been attacked, and will you not 1 
hoar my answer F There were 
murmftrs among the Council that 
he ought to be heard. Still the 
commissioners pleaded that they had 
no authority to dispute w r ith any 
man, and were still bent on de- 
parture, when Zwingle turned to 
them and reproached them for their 
unfairness. 4 1 adjure you,’ lie said, 

| in the name of our common faith, 
in the name of our common baptism, 
in the name of Christ, the author of 
life and salvation, if not as commis- 
sioners, at least as Christians, hear 
me.’ The appeal was solemn, and 
the feeling of the assembly sup- 
ported it. The commissioners re- 
sumed their seats, and Zwingle 
began. He candidly acknowledged 
that he thought it desirable that 
some of the ceremonies should be 
.abolished, for that they were, as 
Peter had declared of other cere- 
monies, a burden too heavy to be 
borne ; but that he did not deny the 
right of a lawful authority to esta- 
blish ceremonies. But that 4 the 
vulgar can only be brought td 
acknowledge the truth by means or 
ceremonies, Ifind not,’ said Zwingle, 
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4 tliat Christ or tlio Apostles thought 
so.’ As to the charge of presump- 
tion, they rather were amenable to 
it who laid such stress on human 
desires and institutions as to prefer 
them to the Divine authority ; for 
the matter of schism, ‘when it is 
said that tne people of Zurich have 
separated themselves from the 
church* — (here the coadjutor in- 
terrupted him,) ‘ I did not say that.* 
The audience, however, bore witness 
to the correctness of Zwiugle’s re- 
presentation; he himself courteously 
expressed his willingness to forget 
'rthat at any rate appeared not to 
have been intended ; ‘ but you men 
of Zurich,’ he added, ‘ let no taunt 
move you — that ye have deserted 
the church of Christ. From my 
late discourse on Matthew’s Gospel, 
you must remember what is written: 
how Christ declared to Peter, con- 
fessing his name — that on this rock 
I build my church ; and other foun- 
dation no man lays or can lay. He 
who believes in Jesus, be lie who 
he may, bo he what he may, be he 
Jew or Scythian, he is not separated 
from the church of £hrist.’ # The 
Council separated without coming 
to any more definite resolution than 
that the matter should bo referred 
to Pome; thus either side might 
claim a victory ; the important re- 
sult, however, was that the veil was 
taken away, the sword was drawn ; 
Zwingle had openly confronted 
as an opponent the officers of 
the church; henceforth he was 
to be regarded as a professed ad- 
versary. 

The Helvetic Diet in 1522, being 
forced to take cognizance of the 
religious movement at Zurich, pro- 
hibited tho teaching of new doc- 
trines, a blow which from its vague- 
ness fell but lightly. The Council • 
of Zurich meanwhile took upon 
them to decide a- raorft definite 
issue. The monks complained that 
their old liberty was encroached 
upon by the order to preach the 
Bible; they demanded to preach 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the other 
schoolmen. r Iiic Council ruled the 
point against them, and this ruling 
left the reformers virtually in sole 
possession of the field. The year 
f 1522 was eventful to Zwingle. On 


the whole he had made considerable 
progress at Zurich, where he 
preached without impediment, and 
began now to oppose freely the 
wotsMp of Mary and Die saints. 
But patriotism was still his ruling 
passion; and once more he had 
seen his countrymen in the battle of 
the Bicoquc defeated in an alien 
cause. Tnat Zwingle was no mem- 
ber of the Peace Society his sub- 
sequent life amply proved; he re- 
called with pride the former wars 
in which Swiss had fought and 
conquered; hut ‘your fathers,’ he 
wrote to the men of Sehwyz, ‘ fought 
not for money, hut for liberty.’ lie 
laid all these things up in his heart, 
and his views of church reform 
became more and more identified 
with his aspirations for national 
liberty. In the end of this year he 
married Anna licinhnrdt, a widow, 
and one of his own parishioners. 
It is not, perhaps, to the discredit 
of Anna, and casts no suspicion upon 
the happiness of Zwinglc’s married 
life, that her n*Line seldom occurs 
in his subsequent history. His 
biography did not consist, like that 
of some modern Protestants, in a 
record of prayers, self-reproaches, 
and painful self-analysis; he was 
from this time till his death, enj 
gaged in vigorous action, not merely 
the head of a sect, but the life and 
soul of his nation; not merely a 
great Protestant, but a great Swiss ; 
ayd in such a life the domestic his- 
tory is not the less complete because 
it is silent. 

In July, 1522, Zwingle and 
several other clergymen met at 
Einsidleu, in the cure of. which 
phv*c, Leo J uda, a stanch friend of 
reform, had succeeded Zwingle, to 
consider w r hat wa^ the actual slate 
of the ‘ Gospel’ movement, lor this 
was the name by which friends 
delighted, and even foes did not 
always refuse, to designate th%new 
agitation. It was agreed to petition 
tho Bishop of Constance and the 
Helvetic Diet on two points: — 1st," 
the freedom of preaching ; 2nd, the 
celibacy of tho clergy. In thus 
reducing the questions discussed to 
two, and in the two so selected, wo 
trace particularly the character of 
Zwingle ; ever practical, |nd caring 
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less for subtleties of doctrino tliqji 
for liberty of speech and the esta- 
blishment of morality. Zwinglc 
was now sufficiently sure of liis 
ground at Zurich to assumd the 
offensive. He published theses, as 
Luther had done, the tenor of which 
was, that Christianity consisted in 
obedience to Christ, not in mem- 
bership of a visible Church. A 
Conference met at Zurich, on the 
29th January, 1523, to discuss the 
propositions so laid down. Either 
because the place of meeting — 
Zurich — was thought to be too 
favourable to Zwinglc to admit of a 
successful exposition, or for some 
other reason, the adversaries kept 
silent, and the Council, who acted 
as judges, suffered judgment to go, 
as it were, by default, and x )ro - 
nounced Zwinglc justified in the 
course lie had taken. The Clmrch 
was not likely, however, to remain 
quiet under a defeat, especially after 
the outrages which soon followed. 

The question of crosses and pic- 
tures in churches* though appa- 
rently not dwelt upon by Zwin- 
gle, was nevertheless creating at 
this time considerable excitement. 
While the disjmte was going on, 
a man of the name of llottingcr, 

S ntcred a church at Stadelhof, took 
own a cross which he found there, 
and deliberately destroyed it. All 
Switzerland was in an uproar ; the 
Romanist cantons in a state of 
frenzy, such as those who have wit- 
nessed the disturbances created of 
late years in Hindu tow ns by the 
first introduction of the European 
custom of slaughtering the sacred 
cow, can easily picture to them- 
selves. Hottinger was seized, arid 
his death loudly clamoured for. 
The EvangclicaJ party looked 
anxiously to Zwinglc. His answer 
was immediate, and such os an en- 
lightened man at the present day 
would give upon a calm review of 
the circumstances. Hottinger, he 
said, was clearly wrong ; he had no 
authority for what he had done; 


ho had acted violently and without 
warrant, but he was not guilty of 
death. Fresh conferences and dis- 
putations followed this commotion. 
The old question of Church mem- 
bership was brought forward. ‘ The 
Church,’ so Zwingle plainly declared, 
‘is not the clergy.’ The opposite 
doctrine was not without equally 
plain-spoken advocates. ‘ The pope, 
the cardinals, the bishops, and the 
councils, they are my Church,’ said 
one old man, impatient of any more 
modern, or less tangible definition. 
The Evangelical doctors were led on 
to question one point after another, 
and to tlic dispute about images, 
discussions on the mass were now 
for the first time added. The re- 
sults of this Conference wore im- 
portant. Zurich, long inclined to 
the new doctrine, now declared for 
it in tfbme sort openly, by separa- 
ting herself from the see of Con- 
stance. This was 4 hc first civil 
declaration in favour of reform 
which had been witnessed in Switz- 
erland ; it may be regarded as the 
end of one chapter, perhaps the 
most pleasing^ certainly the most 
successful, in Zwinglc’s life. His 
contest in Zurich itself was over; 
he had gained his point ; henceforth 
that town was to serve him as a 
base for more extended but scarcely 
more fortunate operations. Tins 
declaration of the Zurichers was, 
however, a signal for renewed and 
fiercer opposition throughout Switz- 
erland. The Diet met at Lucerne, 
ever the centre both of military 
and religious fanaticism ; they de- 
manded that Zurich should put 
down the Reformation, and expel 
Z w i ngle . The Zurichers replied by 
taking down all the images out of 
the churches, and prohibiting pro- 
4 cessions. The Diet then proceeded 
to pronounco Zurich out of the 
Confederacy; the latter met the 
sentence by the suppression of the 
mass, substituting for that cere- 
mony the celebration of tlip Lord’s 
supper.* The Churchmen resolved 


* In connexion with this subject we would gladly have described Zwingle’s 
interview with Luther, and the celebrated Marburg Conference. We have been 
forced to oftiit it for want of space. It is interesting from the dramatic record pre- 
served of it, and the light thrown thereby on the character both of Zwingle and 
Luther. It was, however, but an episode in the life of the former. His object 
was to bring about uifity among the friends of reform, much more than to settle 
the doctrine of the eucharist. Thus, wnen all efforts on both sides had failed, and 
Luther gtilj pointed with unreasoning obstinacy to the words which he had written 
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once more to bring the disputed 
questions to the issue of a con- 
ference. 

It was determined, however, by 
the diet, to change the venue; 
Zurich was too favourable to the 
RcformaVm and to Zwingle : Baden 
was well disposed to Rome, the 
men of Baden would not bo alwavs 
insisting on the Bible like tlie 
Zurichers, Baden should bo tlio 
place. The men of Zurich objected, 
quoting the rulo of the confederation 
which required that every dispute 
should be settled in the place where 
it had occurred. Zw ingle was 
ready to waive his objection, and to 
meet his opponents at Sigall or 
Scliaff hausen ; but this the council 
would not permit. The place then 
stood fixed for Baden; the next 
great point was to find a man. Dr. 
Eck, Luther’s old opponent, was 
chosen. He w as favourably known 
bj r his contemptuous remark on the 
Swiss reformer, that ‘ Zwingle had 
milked more cows than he had read 
books:’ he gladly accepted the in- 
vitation of the Diet. The Con- 
ference was fixed f*r the ipth of 
May. Zw ingle’s friends and indeed 
all Zurich, were urgent upon him 
to stay away. It w r as said that 
everything indicated \ho intention 
of foul phiy. Eck had for years 
been preaching the root and branch 
extirpation of heresy; Baden had, 
even within the last .year, been 
stained by the blood of martyrs to 
reform; wbat could such a man 
and such a place portend but 
violence P These arguments pre- 
vailed, and Zwingle aid not go to 
Baden. 

Doubtless our first impression at 
hearing this fact is disappointment. 
We are involuntarily reminded o£ 
the great act of Luther’s life ; how 
ho was dissuaded fronj going to 
Wornis, how boldly ho answered, 
how valiantly he went, how nobly 
he overcame. But upon reflection 
this feeling appears unreasonable. 
Prudenco and indeed justice, afe 
not to be sacrificed, except on the 
stage, to great scenes or thrilling 
situations. Zwingle was a very 
different unan to Luther; in some 


respects his character, if less attrac- 
tive, is more rare. He was enthusi- 
astic, but never imprudent. A truo 
w’arnj-hcarled Swiss, he seems never 
to have been led aw r ay either by 
success or failure into folly or 
cruelty. Busily occupied at Zurich, 
he probably regarded this question 
of going to Baden soberly and de- 
liberately. The law did not bid 
him go, on the contrary, the local 
authorities and the fundamental law 
of the confederation were in favour 
of ilia staying aw r ay ; the points to 
be discussed had already ocen the 
subject of repeated conference ; w r liy 
should he go ? Both his former and 
liis subsequent life entirely redeem 
him from the charge of cowardice ; 
in short we are inclined to believo 
that his abstinence from the Baden 
Conference, if it deprives us of a 
biographical effect, tells rather in 
favour of than against the cha- 
racter of Zwingle. (Ecolampadius 
himself, who did go and w as 
Dr. Eck’s successful opponent, so 
successful that tiftcr the conference, 
no less than three cantons — Basel, 
Berne, ana St. Gall, immediately de- 
clared witli Zurich in favour of the 
-Reformation, expressed his grati- 
tude to Zw ingle, for the help which 
the latter by his written counsyj, 
had daily afforded him throughout 
the controversy. 

The Baden conference did not 
answer the intention of its projec- 
tors. Perhaps they had chosen 
their man ill. The loose luxurious 
living, and tho overbearing manner 
of Eck and his companions, had 
contrasted unfavourably with the 
temperance, the frugality, the meek 
bat winning eloquence of the vene- 
rable CBcolampadius. As has been 
said, three cantons declared in 
favour of tho Reformation, and 
these w T crc joined soon after by 
Schaffhausen, Glarus, and Appenzel. 
Tho question was no longer one 
of doctrine, a dispute for doctors 
and theologians ; Switzerland was 
divided against herself. 

The five Wood Cantons, Uri, Lu- 
cerne, Schwyz, Untcrwalden, and 
Zug, joined m a counter league for 
the extirpation of heresy. It was 


on the table, Hoc est meum corpus, Zwingle witli tears in "his eyes said, r At any 
rate we may still be friends/ Luther, however, had more of the theologian in 
him, and refused Zwingle’s proffered hand. 
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with them the cause of conservatism 
and war, against the new-fangled 
doctrines of reform and peace. 
Lucerne had ever been foremost 
in advocating those leagues with 
foreigners, which Zwingle, and 
latterly under his auspices Zurich, 
had opposed. But besides this, 
those highland Swiss had the love 
of all mountaineers for whatever 
was established among them. They 
seemed to have derived from the 
•everlasting hills,* among which they 
dwelt, a hatred for all change. 
Catholicism was the faith of their 
fathers, the chapels and crosses of 
the ancient Church adorned their 
hills and hallowed their homes, 
while the abuses of the Church 
were comparatively far from them. 
But however fair the motives which 
actuated the anti-evangelical league, 
its first step was one which could 
not fail to repel the sympathy, and 
rouse the indignation of every true 
Swiss. Too truly did it appear 
that the constant practice of mer- 
cenary warfare, K it had not 
diminished SwisB valour, had sadly 
impaired Swiss patriotism. In 
February 1,529, the hill cantons 
after much discussion, and an oppo- 
sition raised by some of their own 
Supporters who still preferred their 
country to their party, invited 
Austria to interfere to help them to 
put down the heresy of the neigh- 
bouring cantons. The league so in- 
auspiciously commenced by treason 
was yet further to be cemented by 
innocent blood. A priest of the 
name of Kayser was seized, on no 
other charge than that of being an 
innovator, brought before the as- 
sembly of the Catholic cantons *at 
.Schwyz, condemned and esfecuted. 

The crisis of Zwingle’s life was 
come. The evil which in his earliest 
years he had deprecated, the dread 
of w T hich had first brought him in 
conflict with the Church, the loss of 
Swiss nationality, this had now come 
to a head and openly declared it- 
self. It was not enough that Swiss 
blood should have been shed on 
distant fields in an alien cause, tlrnt 
the peaceful Swiss villages should 
have been corrupted by the licence 
of soldiers continually returning 
from unpatriotic wars, that pious, 
priests should have been deprived of 
their cures for speaking according to 


their conscience — all this had been 
done and borne with ; but now an 
old man, a preacher of the Gospel, 
had been murdered because he would 
not forego freedom of speech, and 
the sons of those who fought at 
Sempach and Morgartert* had in- 
vited the assistance of the House of 
Hapsburgh to suppress the liberty 
of their countrymen. War must 
be met by war : so great a treason 
could only be chastised by the 
sword. From this time forth 
Zwingle was no more the cheerful 
pastor, the amiable and gentle 
preacher, the learned and acute lo- 
gician: the time required an able 
statesman, an energetic soldier, and 
Zwingle w'as the man of the time. 
He protested, he preached, and all 
for w T ar ; he declared that peace to 
be no^pcace which was maintained 
with an oligarchy who would betray 
their country; he called upon the 
people to remember Gideon and 
Joshua, and to be ready to serve 
God by shedding their blood in be- 
half of their country. Berne would 
not consent to the vigorous measures 
proposed, but,, at Zurich Zwingle 
was all in all. War was declared on 
the 5th Juno, 1529, and the Re- 
former himself, amidst the prayers 
and blessings of the people, went 
forth with the army. 

Zwingle’s influence was predomi- • 
nant in the camp, as it had been in 
the city. Every day the troops 
assembled to hear him preach ; the 
strictest discipline was maintained ; 
cheerfulness was promoted to the 
utmost, but all licence rigidly re- 
pressed. The men w ere occupied 
in military exercises, in athletic 
games, in musical entertainments ; 
but cards, dice, and other ordinaiy 
( concomitants of Swiss military life 
were prohibited. These soldiers, 
under Zw r i/igle, exhibited that spec- 
tacle w r hich some writers of the pre- 
sent day have been inclined to deny 
the very possibility of; viz., the 
union of high discipline and military 
efficiency with strict morality and a 
religious public sentiment : a spec- 
tacle, however, which the world 
has witnessed in other troops be- 
sides those who served with Zwingle 
— in the English Ironsides of Crom- 
well, and the Swede soldiers of Gus- 
t&vus Adolphus. 

The Catholic cantons were not 
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prepared for this vigour on the part 
of their enemies. Austria had her 
hands too much occupied by the 
Turks to send them anv immediate 
succour. They were forced to do- 
precate the horrors of civil war, 
and projftgo negotiations. To these 
Zwingle was vehemently opposed. 
He forfeited his character yet a 
third time with that class of mdh 
who had deprecated his drawing a 
sword at Marignan, and had been 
scandalized by liis flute-playing in 
Zurich, by the tenacity with which 
he opposed peace, and still argued 
for war. He knew that the enemy 
only negotiated in order to gain 
time; that when Austria was dis- 
engaged, the war would be recom- 
menced under conditions less favour- 
able to Zurich ; and he thought it 
not inconsistent with the pastoral 
office to advise that the conduct of 
a war which w r as just should also be 
politic. Bui? he met little or no 
support. The coldness of Berne 
had discouraged the Reformers, and 
terms were agreed upon, the chief of 
which were that the Austrian al- 
liance should be ^enounced, and 
compensation mado to the family of 
the murdered Kayser. The war was 
over for a season ; but the time was 
gone by for Zwingle to return to his 
quiet calling as preacher and pastor 
to the Cathedral Church of Zurich. 
The cause of reform had become 
identified with the nationality of 
Switzerland ; the enemies of reform 
had thrown in their lot with the 
hereditary champions and repre- 
sentatives of anti -popular despotic 
institutions. Zwingle committed 
himself to the wide sea of political 
speculation, where if his visions 
were not always sober, they were 
never unpatriotic. # 

His sememe was that Philip, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, t a friend of 
Luther and the German Refor- 
mation, should be elected to the 
Imperial crown ; that in the mean- 
time Charles V. was to be re- 
garded as tho natural enemy* of 
Switzerland, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, France conciliated as her 
natural ally. But in the field of diplo- 
macy Zwingle found that his. own 
sanguine temperament and republi- 
can views met with little reciprocity. # 
The movement in Germany had 
been far more religious than politi- 


cal, and his German friends, being 
used to obedience and subjection, 
regarded Zwingle as little better 
than an enthusiast and a visionary. 
Hfe ^as engaged for some time in 
active correspondence on the sub- 

i ’ect of a Swiss-French alliance ; but 
Lere also he exposed his own game 
too frankly, and was met but coldly 
by the trained diplomatists of 
France. 

Meanwhile Zwingle’s influence in 
his own Zurich had declined. The 
event had indeed justified his objec- 
tions to a hollow peace ; the spirit 
of the Five Cantons soon revived, 
and in the beginning of 1531 they 
again declared their uncompromising 
opposition to the new doctrine — 
their determination to pursue the 
preachers of it to the death. Zwingle 
was still for war : tho cause of Uie 
persecution was the cause of ty- 
ranny : its allies, natural and actual, 
were those foreign pensioners who 
had been his earliest enemies ; men 
who, living on the bounty of neigh- 
bouring states* earned their base 
hire by raising the mercenary levies, 
to sell their courage to thediigliest 
bidder. In the cause of reform 
therefore was bound up the sepa- 
rate independent existence of Swit- 
zerland ; the other party had jjl- 
ready shown their true colours m 
appealing to Austria. But the men 
of Berne were averse to war, and 
their coldness had Bpreadto Zurich. 
•A. blockade of the wood Cantons 
was instituted, scarcely less cruel in 
its effect than war, for these hilly 
regions were almost absolutely de- 
pendent on their neighbours for 
subsistence. The blockade caused 
great misery : it produced all the 
heart-burning, without the decisive 
results of war. • The storm of im- 
pending conflict gathered darker 
and darker. Zwingle, feeling that 
his position in Zurich was different 
from what it had been, at last stood 
before the Council * lie told them 
that for twelve years he had preached 
the Word of God among them; 
that from the first he had denounced 
the foreign levies and their hireling 
advocates ; but these last were still 
tolerated and listened to, and now 
he could do no more, and must de- 
part. The Council was horrified: 
Zwingle had become identified with 
Zurich, and Zurich felt that she 
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could not exist without him. The 
Council implored him to take three 
days to reconsider his determination. 
For three days, accordingly, he re- 
solved within himself what he shohld 
do. Should he return to his native 
mountains, and after so much labour 
end his days in peace ; or should he 
still devote himself to his country, 
even were it to thankless labour and 
painful death P The latter seemed 
the nobler choice : he appeared 
again before the Council and con- 
sented to remain. 

War was indeed imminent; but 
all was changed since tliat time, only 
two short years before, when Zurich 
marched forth in proud defiance of 
her enemies. Now, as then, war 
threatened, but the reformers were 
ill prepared and unwilling to meet 
it. The five cantons had, as Zwingle 
foretold, used the treacherous truce 
to strengthen themselves for future 
efforts. The cruel and yet feeble 
policy of Berne, which would sub- 
stitute commercial edicts for the 
sword and musket, thad inspired all 
the hill people with the deadliest 
hatred«gainst the reformed cantons. 
They laboured for war; message 
after message came to Zurich im- 
ploring the citizens to arm against 
thp coming danger. But the spirit 
of Zwingle had departed from tneir 
councils. They convoked assemblies, 
they sent deputations, they did 
everything but send out men and 
guns, and were still muttering peace 
while the enemy was already at their 
gates. Zwingle himself w ent heavily 
and full of sadness. His conviction 
was as firm as ever tliat friendship 
with the persecutors was treason 
to Switzerland, but he perceived 
that the coming contest would bring 
only the miseries cf a civil and re- 
ligious w ar, without the fruits which 
energy might have wrested out of 
bitterness. 

The ioth and nth of October, 
I53i» were days long remembered 
in Zurich. It was reported that 
the army of the five cantons was in 
motion, was at Zug, and on the 
point of advancing to Zurich. Truly 
those whom the - gods w ill destroy 
they first dement. The council sat 
all day, and doubted, and disbelieved, 
and discussed, and still nothing was 
done. At last a thousand men were * 
sent to occupy the table-ground 


which, at Cappel, on the southern 
slope of the ridge of Albis, looks 
down to Zurich on the one side, and 
Zug. These soon sent on the other 
word that they had seen the enemy 
crossing the Lake of Zug. It was 
evident that Cappel woi/d be tho 
first point of attack. Tho poor 
garrison of a thousand men who 
held that natural stronghold must, 
above all, be reinforced. Then the 
council became aware of their danger 
when it was too late. The great 
banner of the canton w*as set up in 
the market-place; the alarm bells 
were rung ; but morning broke, and 
scarcely more than five hundred men 
were assembled, many of them old 
and feeble, and time pressed; Cappel 
was perhaps already being attacked, 
it seemed, indeed, that all was lost. 
Then, in the eleventh hour, men’s 
hearts ' and eyes w ere turned again 
to Zwingle ; they remembered then 
how long he had befen their guide, 
their councillor, their priest, states- 
man, general ; aud it was with an 
instinct of self-preservation that a 
crowd gathered at ten o’clock on 
the morning of, tho 12 th of October 
before the Reformers door. But it 
w T as too late. Zwingle could no 
longer help — he could only die w ith 
them. He accepted on the spot the 
appointment of field preacher, and 
straightway mounted his horse to 
join the little army. He parted 
from his w ife, nor did he conceal 
his conviction that it was for tho 
last time. 4 The hour is come,’ ho 
said, 1 for us to part ; it is the 
Lord’s will, may He be with thee 
and .me, and our people.’ Anna 
crcoived his thought, and asked 
im plainly, ‘ Shall w r e meet again P’ 
‘As the Lord will; His will *be 
done.* * And w hat w ill your return 
fie P* 1 Blessing after a night of 
darkness.’ r With this he kissed his 
children, mounted his horse, and 
joined the banner. At eleven o’clock 
the forlorn hope of Zurich moved 
forward. 

Meanwhile, the little army at 
Cappel was making brave resist* 
ance. About midday the attack com- 
menced, and lasted the whole day. 
The Zurichers, though so inferior 
in number (the army of the five 
cantons was about eight thousand 
strong) had a strong position, and 
fought with a desperate courage, 
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which showed how different the 
event might have been had the 
council been brought earlier to a 
sense of its danger. The afternoon 
was already far advanced when the 
great banner reached the summit ot 
the A^is. The autumn sun still 
lighted up one of the most glorious 
landscapes of that glorious laud; 
but for those Zurichers there 'vfere 
in all the gorgeous prospect only 
two objects — behind them their 
native town and its smiling lake, 
before them a handful of country- 
men sorely pressed, the sole bul- 
wark left between Zurich and a 
fierce, revengeful enemy. Zwingle, 
mounted on his horse and (as the 
manner was in those days for a 
field preacher) clothed in armour, 
arrived, with some few others, at 
the top of the ridge overlooking the 
field, before the main bodtf with the 
artillery had toiled up. The supe- 
riority of the enemy was at once 
apparent. * We must wait,’ said 
some, ‘till our whole force is col- 
lected.’ ‘Ay,* said Lavatcr, ‘ if we 
had a force, but we have only a 
banner, and no sojdicrs.* ‘ Shall we 
remain here,’ Zwingle cried, ‘and 
listen to the shots which fall among 
our fellow-citizens? I will on, in 
God’s name, to tlibso brave men, 
and gladly die in the midst of them.’ 
And so they descended from tho 
Albis. 

It was now four o’clock. The 
Zurichers had bravely held their 
own, their position was yet in- 
violate, and the combat which had 
raged for four hours had now sub- 
sided, the enemy had drawn off, 
and, as it seemed, did not intend to 
renew the attack that evening. 
But a Swiss of the Uri canton, 
named Jauch, having by a stealthy 
reconnoissance ascertained the &al 
weakness of the Zurichers, that 
their reinforcement truly consisted, 
as Lavater had said in bitter jest, 
of little moro than a banner, re- 
ported his discovery to tho loaders, 
and ufged an immediate renewel of 
the fight. The leaders were obsti- 
nate, and insisted on a halt ; w hen 
Jauch, with a freedom which was 
at once tho strength and weakness 
of the republican armies, called on 
those who would to follow him, and 
with three hundred picked com- 
panions proceedednoiselessly against 


the weary, 'unsuspicious Zurichers. 
Growing darkness favoured the 
manoeuvre — tho surprise wns com- 
plete ; but the Zurichers, with un- 
hbtfted courage, sprang to their 
arms, and a terrific combat ensued. 
Then was heard for the last time 
the voice of the preacher. ‘ Bravo 
men, be not faint-hearted ; our cause 
is good, even if we fall : commend 
yourselves to the Lord, who alone 
can help us and oui’s.* Then no 
more words, save thoso which were 
interchanged in tho deadly bitter- 
ness of hand-to-hand battle. ‘ Here- 
tics!’ ‘ Temple spoilers!’ ‘Idolaters!* 
‘Godless papists !* Each word cost a 
life. The Zurichers had recovered 
from their surprise and had tlio*ad- 
vantage, but now the whole army 
of the five cantons moved to the 
rescue, and numbers prevailed. 
The Zurichers still fought, every 
man to tho death ; tho forlorn hope 
yielded not, but was destroyed ; 
and the great Banner, saved by a 
prodigy of valour, which in itself 
forms one oft the most brilliant and 
heart-stirring episodes in the his- 
tory of war, was brought back alone 
to Zurich. 

Meanwhile, Zwingle had but one 
duty left. He bore himself man- 
fully in the field, though it was said 
that tho grief which had sat so 
heavily upon him for many months 
did not leave him to the end. It 
chanced that a young man, a rela- 
tive of his own, Anna’s son-in-law, 
was struck down at his side. 
Zwnngle dismounted, and resuming 
for the last time the pastoral office, 
spoke to the dying man words of 
consolation. While so employed 
<>he w r as struck on the head by a 
stone ; he fell, but rising im- 
mediately received tw’O stabs in tho 
side, and again fell speechless. 
Twice more lie rose, but w r as again 
struck down by the blow of a lance. 
Then Zwingle knew that his hour 
was come. * What matters it P 
They may kill my body, but they 
cannot kill my soul.’ Theso were 
his last words. Ho lay down be- 
neath a pear-tree to die, and the 
* battle raged on. . 

Night had fallen when two sol- 
diers going over the. field to strip 
the slain ctftme to Zw'ingle, ana 
finding him with his *hanas folded 
as in prayer, still alive, asked if he 
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would have a priest. Zwingle 
shook his head. * So then/ said 
one of the soldiers, ‘thou art a 
heretic from the town yonder ?’ 
The other came nearer, and looking 
closely at him, said, ‘ I believe it is 
Zwingle !’ An officer standing by, 
one Fackinger, an old supporter of 
the mercenary levies, heard the 
word; he drew his sword, ‘Dio, 
obstinate heretic!' ho exclaimed, 
and so killed him with a blow. 

Zwingle was dead, and Rome, 
after her manner, burnt the body ; 
but his works followed him, and 
his name is alive to this day. Some, 
indeed, w r ould still shout with his 
last enemy, ‘Obstinate heretic!’ and 
would join with a persecuting 
church in insulting the remains of 
a dead eneniy whom living she had 
feared ; others who profess a Re- 
formed religion have nothing bettor 
to remember of this great Reformer 
than certain ‘Zwinglian infide- 
lities/* others again, who claim 
exclusively the name of Protestant, 
would fain persuade ui that Zwingle 
was in their sense of the word a 
Protestant hero. But if there be 
any w ho, having followed this im- 
perfect sketch, believe that we have 
rightly viewed the character of 
Zwingle, they will agree with us in 
repudiating lor him the praise of 
such friends no less than the in- 
vective of open enemies. Zwingle’s 
life was that not of a priest, a 
churchman, a theologian, — but of a , 
Swiss, a patriot, a man. He did 
not begin life with a cut-and-dricd 
religious system which he was re- 
solved to impose upon the world; 
he did not insist, that all truth w'as 
contained in certain religious dogmas* 
more or less difficult of compre- 
hension. He was born among tfic 
mountains, and early learnt from 
Nature’s teaching- the love of God 
and of his country. Ab he grew 
np, he perceived in the mercenary 
levies by which* for no cause but 
money, life was sacrificed and so- 
ciety corrupted, a grievous sin 
against Goa and ar heavy blow and 
scandal to* Switzerland. The cir- 
cumstances of his education, no less* 
than the cast of his own mind, led 
him to seek for a remedy in a 
healthier sta{e of morals, and this, 


he believed, could only be brought 
about by religion. Ho found re- 
ligion, as it existed, corrupt, and 
altogether inadequate for this pur- 
pose, and thus he was brought mto 
collision with the established doc- 
trines, not with the furioi^ uncal- 
culating enthusiasm of a speculative 
theorist, but w ith all the calm tem- 
perate energy of a practical Re- 
former. This was the object of his 
life, which he pursued steadily, 
though perhaps not ahvays wisely. 
It may be that at the end of lus 
life he played too deep a stake — 
that not even the greatness of the 
evil, not even the Austrian alliance, 

i ’ustificd the dreadful remedy w hich 
le sought to apply. If this be so, 
at least he paid the penalty; his 
error, if such it was, may be buried 
on the field of Cappcl ; his virtue, 
his patriotism, ana his courage, 
softened as these qualities were by 
his gentle temper ahd winning 
manners, his proficiency in hu- 
manizing arts, his familiarity with 
what is noblest in letters, these re- 
main purified and illumined by the 
fire of posthumous persecution. 
His character had not the brilliant 
light nor the deep shade of Luther's; 
he had not that rugged honeBty, 
that tempcstilous energy, that 
deeply-stirring humour which se- 
cure for the German Reformer the 
first place among European heroes; 
but he had an even, well-balanced 
temperament, which if less attractive 
is certainly not less rare. There is 
no passage in his life, except indeed 
the last, equal in thrilling interest 
to Luther’s journey to and appear- 
ance at Worms; but his whole career 
up to 1523 was one most remark- 
able for its deliberate progressive 
success. Such a life must have 
much to teach ns at any time, bat 
at this particular season it contains 
perhaps no more significant moral 
than the difference which it seems 
to indicate between the Protes- 
tantism which existed in the six- 
teenth century and the Protestantism 
w hich is so-called in the nineteenth. 

The Protestantism of the Re- 
formers was not a creed ; it was 
not an assertion, but a denial. Some 
have been unwilling to admit this ; 
% they have said that to construct is 


* Bishop Wilberforce’s Charge, reported in The Times newspaper, Nov. 1 1, 1854. 
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nobler than to destroy, and they 
have thought it a reproach to be 
told that Protestantism destroyed 
rather than created. They forget 
that the Creation has been from the 
beginning ; that he who from time 
to time* clears away tho rubbish 
which accumulates on the surface 
of truth is effecting a wholesome 
work of destruction, which* it 
is but an abuse of words to call 
a creation. They who would trans- 
form Protestantism from a nega- 
tive into a positive, do violence 
to history, and at the same time no 
service to the memory of the Re- 
formers. Those great men require 
no sophistry to justify their actions. 
They found the worla lying at the 
mercy of a set of men called priests, 
asserting the thing to bo which was 
not, and they freed the world from 
this injurious supremacy $ they 
found nunjan speech, the great 
means given by God for the promo- 
tion of truth among men, limited by 
certain dogmas called the catholic 
faith ; these limits they removed, 
or greatly extended. They found 
Christian men burdened by cere- 
monies grievous to be borne ; they 
cased them of this burden. Surely 
all this was a work of destruction, 
but none tho less f<fr that a work of 
truth, well deserving the grateful 
honour of humanity. Strong in 
this purpose, Protestantism went 
forth, a true protest against the 
tyranny which oppressed men’s# 
conscience, already sufficiently op- 
pressed by the devil; a protest 
against the idolatry which diverted 
men from the worship of God, from 
the contemplation of the thousand 
wonders which bear witness to him 
in every place and during every 
hour, to the worship of some ear^ily 
idol, to the fond admiration of some 
grotesque miracle. Strong in this 
purpose, Protestantism met kings 
and conquered them, spoke to king- 
doms and gained them. For this 
Protestantism, this protest against 
falsehood and oppression, * this 
struggle against a weight which lay 
upon every man’s heart and home, , 
warriors were found ready to fight, - 
and martyrs glad to die. This was 
the Protestantism of Zwingle. But 
what is Protestantism now P Where 
do we hear of it, from whom, and 


howP' Protestantism is the cry of 
a party ; it has its votaries at the 
tea-table, its advocates in tho pul- 
pit^ its bishops in the church, its 
representatives in the Parliament, 
its organs in the press ; but it has 
not a place in tho hearts of the 
people. And this, because it has 
forgotten its origin, and assumed 
iu great measure the place of the 
foe whom once it so gloriously over- 
came. 

But this is not the Protestantism 
for which Zwingle laboured; this 
is not the Protestantism which in 
its development produced an Eliza- 
bethan age, a Milton, a Cromwell. 
This is not the Protestantism 
which shook the world. And yet 
the spirit of Zwingle is not dead, but 
it is to be sought elsewhere than 
within the limits of a party, which, 
retaining a certain phraseology, 
think that it retains also a certain 
reality. 

Where liberty is oppressed, 
where good men suffer wrong, where 
tyranny triumphs, where injustice 
riots, there would Zwingle now as 
then be found — to strive and to re- 
sist. The spirit of Zwingle — God 
grant it ! — yet lives among us ; the 
spirit which has led so many brave 
men to a hard life and a bitter Jeatli 
on the shores of the Crimea, — this 
does truly represent the spirit of the 
sixteenth century, the spirit in 
which Luther lived and Zwingle 
died. 

In recent Parliamentary history, 
the modern Protestantism has 

K a conspicuous part. War 
i good as well as evil conse- 
quences ; it produces earnestness, 

• a more careful appreciation^ fact, 
a mare vigorous opposition to cant. 
May we not hope that the true, the 
old Protestantism may find its 
place once more in the deeds rather 
than the speeches of the legislature; 
not tlie Protestantism of Gunnery 
Bills, or Sunday Trading Bills, 
but that of hearty reforming 
energy ; not the Protestantism to 
the leadership of which Mr. Dis- 
raeli is invited by the Protestants 
of Ireland, but that for which 
Zwingle laid down his life on the 
blood-stained heights of Albis P 

# W. D. A. 
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BUTLER’S POEMS * 


T>UTLER stands alone among our 
•D poets. He struck out for" him- 
self a path which had been as yci 
untrodden, and every attempt to 
follow him has ended in signal 
failure. Nay, further, his own cele- 
brity rests almost entirely upon the 
merits of his one great work, the 
Jludibras. Into this single poem 
arc thrown the reading, the observa- 
tion, the thought, the accumu- 
lated gall of a life spent in the 
midst of great events, in which 
the poet saw himself cast into obscu- 
rity by the ascendancy of a party 
he hated ; and the result hus been 
a work of art, not indeed of the 
highest order, but of the highest 
excellence in its kind. Even those 
peculiarities which at first sight 
appear to be faults, will be found 
on closer examination eminently 
calculated to produce the effect 
which Butler had in view'. The 
poem perfectly answered its im- 
mediate object ; the nfewly emanci- 
pated nation found in its biting 
sarcasms and broad humour an 
adequate expression foi* the mingled 
feelings of spite and contempt with 
which they regarded the strait- 
laced- Puritans, under w hose social 
tyranny they had long been groan- 
ing ; while its various excellences, 
addressed to readers of all capacities 
and every degree of information, 
have ensured it a place among those 
books which, like Iiobinson Crusoe 
and the Pilgrims Progress, every- 
body reads, and every reader more 
or less appreciates. A thoroughly 
good laugh, in which all the powers 
of the bSuI bear their part, in which * 
reason, memory, imagination, 0 feel- 
ing, each contributes to the universal 
merriment of the whole man — a 
laugh, which, like the echoes in a 
mountain gorge, now makes itself 
heard in a low guttural chuckle, now 
bursts into an impressible roar, and 
after it has apparently died away, 
returns upon us again and again — 
is indeed one of the most pleasing 
and healthful exercises we can enjoy j , 
and of suck* laughs, Jludibras is 
an inexhaustible magazine. Every 
school-boy is capable of tasting the 


humorous descriptions and the bur- 
lesque rhymes which, while they 
materially contribute to the comic 
effect, fix the passages of interest 
indelibly on the memory/* What 
risible muscles can resist the humour 
of fliese well-known passages : — 

Beside lie was a shrewd philosopher, 
And had read every text and gloss over. 

The oyster-women locked their fish up. 
And trudged away to cry * No Bishop!' 

Ay me ! what penis do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

Such church must surely he a monster 
With many heads ; for if we coustcr 
What in th’ Apocalypse, &c. 

Or, where speaking of ordination by 
imposition of hands — a ceremony, by 
the way, c w hicli is common both to 
the presbyterian discipline which ho 
ridicules and the episcopalian which 
he, by implication, at least, defends 
— he says : — 

He’ll lay on gifts with hands, and place 
On dullest noddle light and grace. 

The manufacture of the kirk, 

Whose pastors are hut tli’ handiwork 
Of his mechanic paws, instilling 
Divinity in them by feeling : 

From whence they start up chosen vessels, 
Made by contact's men get measles. 

Here much of the humour 
depends on the ridiculous rhymes, 
which any one can appreciate. But 
tho interest of the reader of more 
information is maintained by tho 
necessity of continually exercising 
his memory and ingenuity to dis- 
cover the allusions to all possible 
brandies of knowledge, which 
crowd upon one another in every 
line. He is not for a moment per- 
mitted to be the mere passive reci- 
pient of his author's ideas ; he must 
work himself, if he would have his 
due share of t amusement. True it 
is that many of our modern poets, 
whose learning is not equal to that 
of Butler, require their readers to 
work very hard indeed to under- 
stand them ; but it often happens 
that after we have laboured to dis- 
cover the author's point, we find that 
he has really failed to make it, and 
are thus early deterred from any 
further effort, just as a well trained 


* Poetical fVorks of Samuel Butler . Edited by Robert Bell. Three Volumes. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1855. 
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pointer becomes sulky at the re- 
peated misses of the cockney sports- 
man, and runs homo in disgust. But 
the longer and more carefully we 
hunt with Butler, the more amply 
arc our pains rewarded. The game 
falls t<* each of his barrels at every 
discharge. 

But though there is but one 
opinion upon the literary meri^ of 
Hudibras , it appears to us that jus- 
tice is not always done to the breadth 
of the principles which it is its object 
to maintain. It is generally con- 
sidered a clever but coarse satire on 
the Puritans, to whom the nation is 
so deeply indebted for their noble 
assertion of political liberty. This 
seems to us to be a very inadequate 
view of the scope of the poem. Its 
primary object is indeed to hold up 
to ridicule fanaticism, a vice fraught 
with the most baneful eflbcts upon 
the well-being of society, but in the 
pursuit of the object, almost every 
public abuse and private vice or 
folly receives its due share of cas- 
tigation, applied with so much good 
sense and discrimination as to place 
Butler only second to Horace as a 
moralist. • 

Tt is extremely difficult for us at 
the present day, to realize the fana- 
ticism that prevailed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or the 
institutions which were partly its 
effect, aud partly its cause ; for 
while the penal laws enacted against 
any class of religionists who hap- 
pened to bo for the time subdued, • 
were, no doubt, the result of the 
fanatical spirit which was abroad, 
they also tended to foster and in- 
crease it indefinitely. The Cal- 
vinistic republican of Butler’s time, 
with his strange personal pecu- 
liarities, and his fierce determination 
to make everybody else conform to 
them, by * apostolic blows and 
knocks,* is now, like the Ichthyosau- 
rus, only known in books, or by 
detached and mutilated ports which 
arc sometimes brought to light in a 
fossil state by convulsions of nature. 
We, who are Episcopalians inTEng- 
land, and when we cross the border, 
Presbyterians — who listen with » 
equal edification to Dr. Cumming in 
the morning and to Dr. Wordsworth 
in the afternoon, and never dream 
of inquiring whether they hauo 
acquired their right to address us 


from the imposition of the hands of 
the bishop or of those of the presby- 
tery — can with difficulty understand 
the excessive zeal for each other’s 
destruction exhibited by tho rival 
sects in the seventeenth century; and 
yet without having some idea of the 
practical grounds of tho quarrel, 
much of Butler’s satire is lost, and 
its real tendency, misapprehended. 

The real grievance, common to 
both tho Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian disciplines, lay in their adding 
a temporal sanction to spiritual cen- 
sures. The two sects contended 
not only for the endowments and 
emoluments of a national church, 
but for the power of coercing by 
temporal punishments — by fine, im- 
prisonment, banishment, or death — 
those whom the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities had pronounced guilty of 
offences against faith and morals. 
The difference between them lay 
only in the mode of administering 
this power. Under the Episcopalian 
regime, the heretic or moral delin- 
quent was first presented or in- 
formed against by the minister and 
chufchwardens of his parish, to the 
Ordinary, who adjudicated on liis 
ease ; if he was found guilty, he w as 
fined ; if he refused to pay the fine 
and to make satisfaction, he was 
handed over to the Court of Slum- 
eery, which might imprison him until 
he sought for absolution, or the re- 
lease from ecclesiastical censures. 
Prom the Ordinary lay an appeal to 
the Archbishop, and from him to the 
Sovereign, in the Court of Star- 
chamber. This system is embodied 
in the canons of the present es- 
tablished church, but it is now 
liapjjily obsolete. Tlie^ several 
statutes passed for the relief of 
dissenters, and the force of public 
opinion, have flow made these canons 
almost a dead letter. 

The Presbyterian discipline re- 
sembled this in every respect, ex- 
cept that the lay elders took tho 
place of the churchwardens, the 
classis of the bishops, the provin- 
cial synod of the archbishop, and 
the national synod of the Sovereign 
in the Court of Star-chamber. 

But the Presbytefian discipline 
infinitely excelled tho Episcopalian 
in its activity, and in the extent of 
the jurisdiction it claimed over the 
conduct of the people. Every one 
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who absented himself from his 
parish church, who did not receive 
the sacrament three times a year, 
or who was guilty of blasphemy, 
immorality, slander, or maliciqus^ 
injury, was liable, by the Episco- 
palian canons, to be presented to 
the Ordinary. The Presbyterian 
code of morals was much more com- 
prehensive. All icjle amusements, 
such as bull and bear-baiting, 
dancing, and stage plays, no less 
than offences against morality 
and the orthodoxy of Calvinism, 
were searched out and punished 
witli severity ; and the result was 
that in every parish was established 
a little Inquisition. Such a tyranny 
must have been almost insupport- 
able, and yet it co-existed with a 
strong assertion of political liberty. 
33y the subversion of the throne and 
the Episcopalian establishment, the 
nation had asserted its rig] it to 
choose its own form of government 
and its own religion; but. the re- 
ligion it cliosc turned out to be a 
social tyranny so searching, active, 
and comprehensive, that a vast 
majority of the people welcomed 
with transport the restoration of 
a political despotism,' which pro- 
mised them a mitigation at least of 
civil and religious slavery. The 
lteste/ation was not so much the 
result of* a return to the principles 
of hereditary monarchy and the 
faith of the Church, as of the anxiety 
folt by all parties to get rid of a 
vexatious ecclesiastical discipline en- 
forced by the temporal sanctions of 
the civil power. 

Against this phase of Presbyterian- 
ism, Cromwell naving first used it for 
his own^purposes, afterwards found 
it necessary to make a stand, while he 
described it coarsely but forcibly, asi 
* a strange itch upon ‘the spirits of 
men/ which made them dissatisfied 
unless they could ‘ press their finger 
upon their brethren’s consciences to 

£ * mch them there/ Milton lifted up 
is voice against itf’and declared that 
‘JNcw presbyter is but old priest 
writ large/ While Ralph, who re- 
presents the party to which both 
Cromwell and Milton, in the latter 
years of the interregnum, belonged, 
thus delineates its most striking 
features : — 

Synods are mystical bear-gardens, 

Where elders, deputies, churchwardens, 
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And other members of the court, 
Manage the Babylonish sport ; 

For prolocutor, scribe, and bear-ward, 
Do differ only in a mere word. 

Both are but several synagogues 
Of carnal men, and bears, and dogs ; 
Both antichristian assemblies 
To mischief bent, as far ’s in then lies. 
But stave and tail with fierco contests, 
The one with men, the other with beasts. 
The difference is, the one fights with 
The tongue, the other with his teeth; 
And that they bait but bears in this, 
in th’ other souls and consciences ; 
Where saints themselves are brought to 
stake 

For Gospel light and conscience’ sake ; 
Exposed to scribes and presbyters, 
Instead of mastiff-dogs and curs ; 

Than whom they’ave less humanity, 

For these at souls of men w r ill fly. 

This to the prophet did appear, 

Who in a vision saw a bear, 

Prefiguring tho beastly rage 
Of church- rule in this latter age, 

As is demonstrated at full 
By him who baited the pope’s bull. 
Bears naturally are beasts prey 
That live by rapine ; so arc they. 

What are their orders, constitutions. 
Church- censures, curses, absolutions. 
But several mystic chains they make 
To tie poor Christians to the stake ? 

And then set heathcA’i officers, 

Instead of dogs, about their ears. 

For to prohibit and dispense. 

To find out or to make offence ; 

Of hell and heaven to dispose ; 

To play with souls at fast and loose ; 

To set what characters they please, 

And mulcts on sin or godliness ; 

.Reduce the church to Gospel order 
By rapine, sacrilege, and murder ; 

To make presbytery supreme, 

And kings themselves submit to them ; 
And force all people, though against 
Their consciences, to turn saints ; — 
Must prove a pretty thriving trade. 
When saints monopolists are made. 
When pious frauds and holy shifts 
Are dispensations and gifts. 

Then godliness becomes mere ware. 

And every synod but a fair. 

Synods are whelps of th’ Inquisition, 

A mongrel breed of like pernicion. 

Butler was a zealous and effective 
opponent of Presbyterianism, but 
his zeal appears to have been 
founded upon political rather than 
religious grounds. Mr. Bell, iu the 
memoir of his life, suggests that his 
Protestantism may have been one 
cause of the indifference of Charles 
to his merits ; but we should imagine 
from his writings that his Protes- 
tantism was like that" of the Irish 
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gentleman, who, in reply to a friend’s 
inquiry as to the religion of a pro- 
posed tenant said, 4 Oh ! I do not 
think he has any religion, but he is 
a good Protestant.* The religious 
dissensions of tho sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had induced 
hard -headed men like Butler and 
his friend Hobbes, who knew that 
the first object of government is in- 
ternal peace, to look upon all reli- 
gions as equally pernicious. But 
inasmuch as men will have some 
religion, they inferred that the state 
should choose for them a form of 
worship, from which all zeal should 
be carefully eliminated. For this 
purpose the Episcopalian establish- 
ment, devised by the Tudors, 
seemed eminently adapted. Its 
head was identical with the head of 
the state, who therefore had a veto 
upon all its proceedings ; while the 
crown, by holding in its # hands 
the appointment of its superior 
officers, the bishops and deans, 
besides a vast amount of lower 
patronage, might, by the iniluenco 
so obtained, effectually check every 
incipient bud of independence 
among Hie clergy. *W e shall, there- 
fore, find that in this age the strenu- 
ous advocacy of Episcopalianism was 
often combined with a disbelief in 
the Christian religion*. 

But though the primary object of 
Hiulibras be to cover w itb obloquy 
and ridicule the politics and religious 

S line of the two leading sects 
had supplanted the Epis- 
copalian establishment, tho satire 
deals with a much wider range of 
subjects. General censures are 
easily answered ; for all abuses 
are the corruption of a use, and 
to state the latter is a sufficient 
reply to objection. But Butler 
depicts the particular corruption 
with a distinctness which leaves no 
room for evasion. He photographs 
the offender, who is then easily re- 
cognised, under whatever disguise 
he may attempt to conceal himself. 
The tricks of the judicial astrologers, 
who in that age exercised a straifge 
influence over the minds of men, 
and the follies of the experimental 
philosophers, who were now begin- 
ning, with imperfect light, to set 
the Novum Organum to work in 
the investigation of nature, afforded , 
tempting themes of ridicule to a 


mind, like Butler’s, practical even to 
hardness. But the -lawyers come 
in for a Benjamin’s mess of ridicule. 
His knowledge of the details of 
the jyofession — whether learned, as 
some suppose, in an attorney's 
office, or in his capacity of magis- 
trate’s clerk — give him an enormous 
advantage in this encounter. It is 
possible, too, that he may have had 
a practical experience of the law 
which sharpened the virulence of 
his sarcasm, for it is stated by the 
author of his Life , which appeared 
in 1710, that his wife once had a 
competent fortune, the greater part 
of which was lost by being put out 
on bad securities. If the lawyers 
robbed him of his monej', ho was 
determined to pay himself out of 
their reputation. 

Butler’s peculiar excellence lies 
in his practical good sense and un- 
rivalled powers of sarcasm; his 
great fault, partly the result of 
natural disposition, and partly of 
the age in which ho lived, consists 
in the hardness of his mind, and its 
want of sympathy with the higher 
feelings of humanity. And yet to 
say that in his poetry there are no 
traces of high feeling, and even ten- 
derness, would be to do bis genius 
a great injustice. Throughout the 
Ihidibras here and there are scat- 
tered passages of exquisite beauty 
and pathos, and they come upon us 
with all the more effect from the 
contrast they present to his general 
wn aimer. The following fine reflec- 
tion occurs in the midst of one of 
the knight’s most absurd speeches : 
Nor shall they be deceived, unless 
We’re slurred and outed by success ; 
Success, the mark no mortal wit 
Or surest hand can always hit : 

For wlfatsoe’er wo perpetrate, 

We do but row, V are steered by fate, 
Which in success oft disinherits, 

For spurious causes, noblest mcritq. 
Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions f 
Nor do the bold’st attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to tffeir worth, 

But sometimes fail, and in their stead 
Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

The following admirable simile 
winds up another of the knight’s 
harangues : — * 

For as we see th’ eclipsed sun 
By mortals is more gazed upon, 

Than when, adorned with^all his light. 
He shines in serene sky most bright; 
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So valour in a low estate 

Is most admired and wondered at. 

Mr. Bell, in a note, justly styles 
the following description of night a 
* very exquisite passage:’ — a , 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 
Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes ; 
The moon pulled off her veil of light. 
That hides her face by day from sight, — 
Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade— 
And in the night as freely shone 
As if her rays had been her own : 

For darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use t’ appear. 

In the last couplet the poet resumes 
his satirical v^in with admirable 
effect. The illustration at the close 
of the well-known description of 
loyalty, which we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting for the benefit 
of those w'ho have been in the habit 
of considering JIudihras a mere 
burlesque, is but too applicable to 
the situation of many of the royalists, 
even after the ltestoration : 

This when the royalists perceived — 
Who to their faith as fipily cleaved, 
And owned the right they had paid down 
So dearly for, the church and crown — 
Tli’ united constanter, and sided 
The more, the more their foes divided : 
For though out- numbered, overthrown. 
And by the fate of war run down, 

Their duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated ; 
For loyalty is still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game, 

True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shined upon . ^ 

It lias often been objected to 
JIudihras that the story is insipid 
and unnatural, and its conduct des- 
titute of dramatic effect. While w e 
acknowledge the allegation to be 
true, we doubt whether it be an ob* 
jeetion. In such questions of ta^te 
the object the poet had in view 
should occupy a prominent place; 
if he accomplish this, he cannot be 
censured for missing a mark ut 
which he never aimed. It was 
clearly not Butler’s object to tell an 
interesting story, nor to present 
scenes of dramatic interest before 
the reader’s eye. His fable is pur- 
posely kept out of view, like tlm 
hooks upon which a rich tapestry is 
hung. The satire, the reflections, 
the illustrations, are the real sub- 
Rtance of tint poem, and a more art- 
fully contrived or striking fable 
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would have withdrawn the reader’s 
attention from that wdiich is essen- 
tial to that wdiich is morcly acciden- 
tal and subordinate. It appears to 
us that the JIudihras is more or less 
an allegory, and that the Knight 
and Squire are not only representa- 
tions of Presbyterians and, Indepen- 
dents, but of Presbyterianism and 
Indepen dentism. So little, how r cver, 
d6cs the interest depend on the 
allegorical meaning, that while 
Grey, Nash, and Mr. Boll have all 
traced in their notes the allegorical 
meaning of certain passages, none 
of them have thought it w r orth wdiilo 
to enter into a detailed explanation 
of the hidden import of the whole. 
In this they are no doubt right ; for 
the explanation must, after all, be a 
matter of conjecture, w itli wdiich it 
is not the editor’s duty to encumber 
his author. In this respect Hudi - 
bras has only shared the fate of all 
compositions founded upon alle- 
gory ; for w ho ever troubles himself 
about the mystical meaning of the 
Divina Comedia , The Faerie Queen , 
or The Pilgrim's .Progress? In- 
deed, the cliief use of allegory 
appears in its effect upon the 
author’s, rather than upon the 
reader’s mind. The esoteric mean- 
ing which plays before the poet’s 
fancy as he Writes, gives strength 
and consistency to his mode of 
handling the exoteric, in wdiich alone 
the great mass of readers take any 
interest. But however little the 
esoteric import of JIudihras adds 
to our enjoyment of the poem, it 
seems to us obvious that if the 
knight and squire be allegorical 
personages, as appears to be gene- 
rally implied, the rich widow, who 
is the other chief character, must be 
also an allegorical personage. The 
explanation we should offer is, that 
she represents the State, widowed 
by the destruction of the Episco- 
palian establishment ; and that the 
efforts of JIudihras to obtain her 
hand typify the endeavours of tho 
Presbyterian party to be united with 
Hid State, or, in other words, to be- 
come the established church of 
England. If the poem had been 
completed, its allegorical import 
would probably have been placed 
beyond a doubt. 

Butler’s poetry, abounding as it 
does in allusions to every branch of 
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knowledge, no less than to contem- any other that ever lived, and who 
porary customs, events, and per- is still, after an interval of nearly 
sonage9, stands in greater need tiian two hundred years, in everybody’s 
any other of careful editing. To kauris,/ little is known, except that 
this task Mr. Bell has addressed lie was born in humble circum- 
himself with all the zeal of one to stances, and died in want.* Born at 
whom it ft a labour of love, and his Strensham in 1611 or 16x2, for tho 
success, as may be anticipated, is Register supplies the date of his 
proportionately great. The bare baptism in the February of the 
enumeration of the contents of tho* latter year, he was educated at tho 
volumes will give the reader some College school at Worcester, and 
idea of the extent and minuteness early in life became a magistrates’ 
of the caro ho has bestowed upon it. cleric. This situation he quitted for 
The two first volumes contain a life some office in tho household of the 
of the poet, and the Hudibras, with Earl of Kent, which lie relinquished 
copious notes ; the third volume is for tho service of Sir Samuel Luke, 
composed of The Elephant in the an officer of Cromwell’s, and the 
Moon , a satire on the early labours prototype of Iludibras. In these 
of the Royal Society, which Butler, ignoble employments were passed 
sworn enemy to all doctrinaires , the first fifty years of the poet’s life, 
seems to have regarded with especial during which he probably laid up 
contempt. This is followed by those stores of learning, observation, 
satires on various subjects, %omc and sarcasm which afterwards as- 
translated from Boileau ; by ballads, tonished and delighted his party, 
chiefly directed against Cromwell On the Restoration he was made 
and the Puritans, and by most curi- secretary to Lord Carbery, Lord 
ous and interesting extracts from President of Walbs, and shortly 
Butler’s commonplace-book. These aftorwards steward of the Castle of 
consist of various readings of Iludi - Ludlow. About this period he 

bras , and of miscellaneous thoughts, married a Mrs. Herbert. In the 

short passages and reflections, some beginning of 1663* he published the 
^ of which were afterwards incorpo- first part of Hudibras , and towards 
rated into his great poem. Hie the hitter end of the same year, 
process of its formation from the the second part. From this tim^ 

raw material, as it first arose in the till 1678, when the third part 

author’s mind till its final issue in appeared, absolutely nothing is 

the form in which we now have it, known of him till the close of his 
is thus exhibited, and affords a very unhappy life on the 25th of Septem- 
interesting study. To tho whole bei, 1080. To these facts may be 
arc appended Supplemental Notes, added the tradition, preserved by 
containing curious translations of Otway, Dry den, and Oldham, that 
Hudibras into Latin, French, he lived \icglected by the party to 
and German, and explanations of whom he had done such signal 
some few points upon which the service with his pen, and diecyn 
editor appears to have obtained penftry. 

fuller information after tho first two To thesfe meagre details Mr. Bell 
volumes had been published. It is # has added a largo mass of collateral 
not our intention to follow the ex- information, bearing more or less 
ample of some of our contem- upon the poet’s life’. Irom the 
poraries, who, having incorporated Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn he ex- 
the editor’s labours into their article, tracts much amusing and charac- 
and paraded his information as the teristic gossip relative the extra- 
fruit of their own knowledge and ordinary popularity of the Hudibras 
research, dismiss him with a flippant* on its first appearance, and makes 
criticism on one of his facts; wo the reader acquainted with the kind 
shall therefore endeavour to follow of society in which the poet lived, 
Mr. Bell through some of those new by curious and minute accounts of 
stores of illustration which he has his schoolfellows, and of the few 
collected for the benefit of Butler’s associates by whose sympathy his 
headers. life was cheered. • He has eyen gone 

Of a poet who was more read by to the trouble of obtaining an accu- 
his contemporaries than perhaps rate account of the present Btate of 
VOL. LIII. no, cccxv. 
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the house at Strensham iu which 
Butler was born, and of all the 
original portraits of him still in ex- 
istence. By a careful comparison 
of contemporary biographies, the 
dates of some events in his life are 
ascertained, and gratuitous conjec- 
tures reduced to their due value. 
But it is in establishing beyond a 
doubt the fact that Butler was 
neglected by the Court — a fact 
hitherto involved in some obscurity 
— that Mr. Bell has chiefly increased 
our stores of biographical know- 
ledge. The question is discussed in 
the following extract, and its illus- 
trative notes : — 

It is said that the King bestowed a 
gratuity upon him ; but the anecdote is 
accompanied by details which render it 
incredible, and which, if true, show that 
the benevolence of his Majesty bore no 
proportion to the necessities it professed 
to relieve. As the Btory runs, Charles 
II. ordered Butler a donation of £3000, 
which, considering the state of his 
Majesty’s exchequer, the illustrious pro- 
digality with whiqh its funds were 
squandered upon courtesans, and the 
parsimony with which they were ad- 
ministered to the , .wants of men of 
genius, may be regarded, without much 
hesitation, as a pure fable. The order was 
written in figures, and some person to 
4 vhose hands it was confided cut off a 
cipher, and reduced the amount to £300. 
In this mutilated form it passed through 
the public offices, free of fees, at the 
solicitation of Mr. Longueville * but 
Butler, being overwhelmed with dej>ts, 
requested that gentleman to disburse 
the money amongst his creditors ; bo 
that the grant — supposing jjt to have 
been really made — never reached his 
hands. The grounds upon which this 
aqgcdote may be confidently rejected are 
obvious. That any person should ^iave 
ventured to deface the King’s ^arrant 
Is as unlikely as that the King granted t 
a warrant for so enormous an amount; 
and that the story in this shape was 
either unknown to Butler’s biographers, 
or totally disbelieved by them, may be 
inferred fromthe fact that none. of them 
allude to it, with the single exception of 
Chalmers, who does not appear to have 


believed it himself. The whole merit 
claimod for the King by any of the 
Writers of Butler’B life is that he be- 
stowed a gratuity of £300 upon the 
poet ; but if we traoe this statement to 
its origin, we shall find that it rests on 
no better foundation than that of a loose 
report. The earliest notice of it occurs 
in the pleasant, but not always reliable, 
t pages of Aubrey, who says that the 
King and the Chancellor promised 
Butler r great matters, but to this day 
he has got no employment, only the 
king gave him . . . lib.* It is clear, 
from the careless way in which this 
piece of information is- communicated, 
that Aubrey merely repeated the idle 
gossip of the day, without being able to 
verify the fact, or supply the particulars. 
The writer of the Life prefixed to the 
edition of 1 7 ro, makes no reference to 
Buch a gratuity, nor to any bounty of 
any kind bestowed by the king on 
Butler; and the sum of £300 is specifi- 
cally Vnentioned for the first time in the 
Gen&'al Dictionary , published in 1734- 
41. The genealogy #f the tradition is 
fatal to its authenticity; and of the 
subsequent biographers who liavo re- 
peated it, Dr. Nash alone considers it 
entitled to credit. Dr. Johnson casually 
refers to it as a report, and is careful to 
add that lie caft find no proof of its truth. 

It is also said at second-hand, on the y 
authority of Mr. Lowndes, who was 
Secretary to the Treasury in the reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, that 
Charles II. allowed Butler a pension of 
£100 a year. This statement is not 
only unsupported by a shred of evidence, 
but is contradicted in a very remarkable 
manner by all the evidence we possess. 

If Butler enjoyed a pension it must 
have been known to Mr. Longueville, 
or some of his other friends; but Mr. 
Longueville, who appears to have com- 
municated all the particulars he knew, 
evidently never heard of it; and there is 
no fact in the life of Butler so unani- 
mously testified by his contemporaries 
as the fact that he was neglected by the 
party he served, and that he died in 
want. That fact was patent and noto- 
rious at the time; it is almost the only 
fact about which no doubt exists ; it was 
proclaimed from the stage four years 
after his death, in words which received 
his own sanction ;f. it was made a 


* This story is related in a note by Chalmers, without any reference to the 
source from whence it was derived. 

f m Tell 'em how Spen&er died, how Cowley mourned, 

How Butler’s faith and service were returned. 

— Otway, Prologue to Constantine Hie Great, 
These lines, written by a Boyalist poet, who himself died of starvation in th« 
followingiyear, were*hofc spoken on the stage till after Butler's death, as the daw/. 
shows ; but it appears, from a passage m Dr. Nash's preface to ffudibras, that they 
were written during his lifetime, and sanctioned by his adoption, Butler having 
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Neglected by the Party he served. 
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common theme of reproach by the poets 
and writers of the Restoration) aud 
chiefly by those who were attached to 
the Court, and whose testimony on such 


a point is above suspicion; 41 it was re- 
corded by Voltaire, in his account of 
Hudibras, on the authority of our then 
current literary histoiyjt and if addi- 


twice transcribed them, with a slight variation, m his MS. Co mmo n-place Rook. 
Although Butler’s fidelity to his principles restrained him from making his own case 
a ground bf direct complaint against the king and his advisers, the reader cannot 
fail to percefre that the third part of Hudibras, published in 1678, when he must 
have relinquished all hope of reward, is full of satirical allusions to the follies and 
vices of the Court. In these allusions we cannot detect the language of a 
pensioner. 

* On Butler who can think without just rage. 

The glory, and the scandal of the age ? 

Fair stood his hopes, when first he came to town, 

Met everywhere with welcomes of renown, 

Courted, and loved by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of princely favour fed ; 

But what reward for all had he at last, 

After a life in dull expectance passed ? 

The wretch at summing up his misspent days. 

Found nothing left, but poverty and praise; 

Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ; 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick. 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick ; 

And well might bless the fever that was sent, 

T(f rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent. — Oldham. 

Oldham was contemporary with Butler, and survived him only three years. These 
lines were quoted by Winstanley, also a contemporary, as an illustration of the 
treatment men of letters received from the Court, in the preface to his Lives of the 
Potts, licensed in June, 1686. 

Aubrey says that, in the latter part of his life, Butler had no employment, and 
'died in want.’ • • 

But perhaps the most remarkable contemporary authority on this subject is 
Roger North, the author of the Exa/nen, who says in his Life of Lord Quildford t 
4 Mr. Longueville was the last patron and friend that poor old Butler, the author 
of Hudibras, had, and inliis old age he supported him, otherwise he might hafb 
been literally starved.’ 

Dryden bears the following testimony to Butler’s destitution, and makes the 
skilful Hind throw the blame upon the Church: — 

Unpitied Hudibras, your chqppion friend. 

Has shown how far your chyities extend ; 

This lasting verse shall on his tomb be read, 

' He shamed you living, and upbraids you dead.* 

— Hind and Panther, 

In a letter, conjectured to have been written about 1683, to the Earl of Rochester, 
Dryden, pleading his own distresses, again alludes to the case of Butler:-— 1 It is 
enough for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley aud starved Mr. Butler ’jj^uid 
this, too, while Charles II. yet occupied the tfirone. 

1 Butler,* says Dennis, 4 was starved at the stqne tfme that the king had his book 
in his pocket.* * Was not his book/ say$ Colley Cibber, ‘always in the pocket of 
his prince ? And what did the mighty prowess of this knight-errant amount to ? 
Why, he died, ^ith the highest esteem of the Court, in a garret.' . * 

To these passages may fie added the following lines by Butler himself, which 
may be presumed to have a direct reference to his own experience 
Great wits have only been preferred 
In princes’ trains to be interred; 

And, when they cost them nothing, placed 
Among their followers not the last ; 

But, while they lived, were far enough 
From all admittances kept pff. — Misc. Thoughts. 

f Butler toumait les ennemis du Roi Charles II. en ridicule, et tout® la recom- 
pense qu’il en eut fut que le roi citait souvent ses vers. Les combats du chevalier 
.Hudibras furent plus connus qve les combats des anges et des diablea du Paradis 
1 perdu, ; mais la Cour d’Angleterre ne traita pas rnieux le plaisant Butler, que U 
eour cdleste ne traita le sdndux Milton, et fous deux moururent de faim ou a pen 
prbs .—Lettres sur les Anglais. 
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tionftl evidence were necessary to prove 
that Butler lived and died in destitution, 
it might be found inscribed upon his 
monument. Had Butler been in the 
receipt of a pension, it is not tabe^ be- 
lieved that his contemporaries should all 
have concurred in representing that he 
was nearly reduced to starvation by 
neglect ; and that which was unknown 
to them cannot be implicitly accepted 
on the mere assertion of Mr. Lowndes, 
a hundred and twenty years afterwards. 

Of the fact that the poet did live 
neglected, and die in want, there 
can be no doubt; the evidence is too 
strong to admit of palliation. But 
that the fault lay entirely with the 
Court, we cannot so easily admit. 
Scarcely had the king returned, 
when Butler, though Hudibras was 
yet unborn, was appointed to the 
lucrative and important post of 
secretary to Lord Carbery, in his 
capacity of Lord President of the 
Principality of Wales ; and shortly 
afterwards to the stewardship of 
Ludlow Castle. How did he come 
to lose these situations P If he threw 
them up on the strength of his pros- 
pects as an author, the least that can 
be said of him is, that he was guilty, 
at the age of fifty, of a piece of folly 
which would he excusable only in a 
youth. This supposition is strength- 
ened by a remark of Aubrey, 
quoted by Mr. Bell, viz. that Butler 
‘might have had better employments, 
but that his expectations were too 
ambitious, and so at last he had no 
employment at all.* The only alter- 
native is to suppose that he was dis- 
missed from his offices for miscon- 
duct. This is not likely ; but from 
the anecdotes preserved of his social 
tastes, he seems to have been marked 
bygone of the peculiarities^ of 
his party, which is certainly not con- 
ducive to habifc| of business? and 
which, though it was of no detri- 
ment to a minister of the Crown, as 
the duties of ministers w ere then 
performed, or to Court favourites, 
like Buckingham and Rochester, 
would have been intolerable in one 
who had the actual superintendence 
of a department. 1 A good fellow/ 
and a ‘three-bottle man/ as he ap- 
pears to ]iave been from some anec- 
dotes quoted by Mr. Bell, might 
have made a very good soldier or 
peer; but, if this were his character, 
the court can hardly be blamed for 
not appointing him to an office of 


[March, 

responsibility. It may be urged, 
however, that though Butler did 
throw up his employments, or 
though he was unfitted to retain 
them, Charles might havo employed 
his money better, in allowing him a 
small pension, to be spent among 
the dens of Covent garden, than in 
lavishing it upon the Clevelands 
•and Querouailles. This cannot be 
denied. 

There seems, however, to be a 
general tradition, that the king did 

E resent him with a gratuity on the 
rst appearance of lludibras ; this, 
as we have seen, was by some placed 
at an incredible amount, by others 
magnified into a pension. But 
supposing it to have been £300, 
this would have been scarcely enough 
to support Butler for six months, 
even if he had lived economically ; 
and therefore his having received 
this donation is by no means incom- 
patible with his complaints of 
neglect and poverty. And yet, if 
Butler were unwilling or unfit to 
hold office, £300 would be a hand- 
some donation. 

Mr. Bell, Justly as we think, 
rejects the explanation of the 
neglect of the Court founded upon 
‘ the integrity of his religious con- 
victions the expression w e should 
have used w oula have been rather 
‘ the integrity of his irreligious con- 
victions.’ 

In the Memoir, the present editor 
seems to have collected and digested 
absolutely all that is known, or can 
be surmised from collateral evidence, 
respecting the history of the poet’s 
life; but it is in his annotations 
that he has conferred the greatest 
boon upon the admirers of Butler. 
His extensive and minute acquain- 
tance with the literature 01 the 
Restoration, has enabled him to 
hunt out many an ‘allusion which 
would escape an ordinary reader, 
but without a knowledge of which 
the author’s point would be wholly 
lost. In these respects lie has had 
v the advantage over previous editors 
in having at his command the la- 
bours of the Percy, Camden, and 
Shakspeare Societies, of whose re- 
searches he has made diligent use. 
Here the curious in the Be ves- 
tiarid of the sixteenth centuiy, will^ 
find themselves initiated into alf 
the mysteries of sloshed doublets, 
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trunk hose, ruffs, farthingales, dud- 
geons, points, and a world of 
fashions, which supply Butler with 
illustration. The personal history 
of the various characters satirized 
or cursorily alluded to, is discussed 
with a \ninuteness which leaves 
nothing thafat all bears upon the text 
unelucidatcd ; while the customs, 
habits, and popular superstitions* 
the riding the Stang, the Skimming- 
ton, the hear-gardens, coffee-house, 
law-courts, mulberry -gardens, fairs, 
and scientific clubs of the mad age of 
the Eestoration, are resuscitated for 
our amusement. There is one 
feature of these notes which appears 
to us to be peculiarly valuable. 
The author is made to illustrate 
himself. Wherever the same or a 
similar train of thought is observ- 
able in Butler’s prose writings, or 
in other parts or his poems* it is 
referred to at the bottom of the 
page, thus enabling the reader to 
perceive the different guises in 
which the same thought arose in the 
poet’s mind. We are not aware 
that this plan has been carried out 
by any previous annotator. Its ex- 
cellent effect is exemplified in the 
following. In vol. ii., p. 14 1, 
occur the lines : — 

Quoth he, ‘ There'g, notlftng makes me 
doubt 

Our last outgoings brought about,’ &c. 

To illustrate the use of the word 
outgoings, the editor extracts the 
following passage from Butler’s 
Character of an Hypocritical Non- 
conformist : — 

'The Nonconformist does not care to 
have anything founded in right* but left 
at large to dispensations and out-goings 
of Providence. He cries down the 
Common Prayer, because there is no 
ostentation of gifts to be used in the 
reading of it; and like the Church of 
Borne (which he abominates), addresses 
himself to the rabble in a •language of 
which they understand not one word. 
As the Apostles made their divine call- 
ing appear plainly to all the world by 
speaking languages which they never 
understood before, he endeavours to do 
the same thing most preposterously by 
speaking that which is no language at 
all, nor understood by anybody, but a 
Collection of affected and fantastic ex- 
pressions, wholly abstract from sense, 

‘ as Nothingness , soul-damningnessy and 
savingness , &c., in such a fustian style 
as the Turks and Persians use; that 


signify nothing but the vanity and want 
of judgment of the speaker, though they 
believe it to be the truo property of the 
spirit, and highest perfection of all 
sanctity.’ 

To enter minutely into the 
various points of interest touched 
upon in these notes, would carry 
us too far ; but we must give our 
readers as an example one which 
strikes us as particularly curious, 
showing, as it does, that the 
4 miracles ’ and 4 mysteries * of the 
middle ages, survived to a late 
period in the puppet-shows of Bar- 
tholomew fair. The note occurs on 
the following passage 
The chaos, too, he had descried, 

And seen quite through, or else he lied. 
Not that or pasteboard, which men show 
For groats, at fair of Barthol’mew. 

Upon this Mr. Bell observes : — 
Puppet-shows were amongst the most 
popular amusement of Bartholomew 
Fair ; and here chaos, the creation, the 
deluge, and other passages of sacred 
history were represented with paste- 
board scenery. Ben Jonson, in his 
play of BartholoiKew Fair, enumerates 
some of the 1 motions,’ as the pantomime 
on these occasions was called, which 
were enacted in the booths, exhibiting 
a curious mixture of sacred and profane 
subjects — such as Jerusalem, Nineveh, 
and the city of Norwich ; Sodom aud 
Gomorrah, and the Gunpowder Pffit. 
The admission, it appears, to the best 
of these establishments was as much as 
eighteen or twenty pence ; to others as 
low as four-pence. The fair .■ lasted 
fourteen days, during which the regular 
theatres were closed. But these enter- 
tainments led to such excesses that early 
in the last century the fair was reduced 
to its original limit of three days, and 
from that time has gradually declined. 

•In a note on tho well-known 
coupletf 

lor those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain, 
the editor has collected the largest 
amount of annotation and illustra- 
tion that lias ever been brought to 
bear upon this witty excuse for 
cowardice. We are surprised that 
we have no version of it by Fill- 
staff. The note is so curious that 
we will quote it entire. 

* The substance of the couplet is as old 
as Demosthenes, who, being reproached 
for running away from Philip of Macedon 
at Chaeronea, replied, ’Avrjp b <pevyw 
9 Kal irahiv gax^fferat. Tflis saying *£ 
Demosthenes is alluded to by Jeremy 
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Taylor : * In other cases it is true that 
Demosthenes said, in apology for his 
own escaping from a lost field , — A man 
that runs away may fight again. — Great 
Examples , 1649. The same ide^, is 
found in Scarron, who died in 1660: 

Qui fuit, pent revenir aussi ; 

Qui meurt, il n’en est pas ainsi. 

It appears also in the famous Satyr 
MenippCe, published in 1594 : 

Souvent celuy qui demeure 
Est cause de son meselief ; 

Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure 
Peut combattre derechef. 

Thus rendered in an English version, 
published in 1595 : 

Oft he that doth abide 
Is cause of his own pain ; 

But he that flieth in good tide 
Perhaps may fight again. 

Mr. Rimbault has pointed out, in 
Notes and Queries, a couplet amongst the 
Latin Apothegms compiled by Erasmus, 
and translated into English by Nicholas 
TJdall, the author of Ralph Roister 
Doislcr t which is obviously a metrical 
version of the saying of Demosthenes. 
The Apothegms were published in 1542 : 
That same man that^renneth awaie 
Maie again fight, an other daie. 

To these passages may be added the 
well-known doggrel, generally supposed 
to be found in Hudibras, but really 
published some years before : 

He that is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again ; 

But he that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

These lines were written by Sir John 
Mennis; the author, in conjunction with 
James Smith, of the Musarum Dtlicic ^ 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, 
published in 1656. 

This may truly be called the ex- 
haustive style of annotation. We 
might^ite much more of the saiqe 
curious kind of information ; t for in- 
stance, on the word mum , occurring at 
page 198 of the sa&e volume, there' 
is a note in which is given the receipt 
for making this celebrated liquor, 
obtained at the Court of Brunswick 
by no less a personage than General 
Monk. But we cannot dismiss 
this excellent edition of Butler's 
Poetical Works without calling to 
the reader’s attention the contents 
of the third volume. * 

The Elephant in the Moon, which 
stands at the head of the collection, 
is a Aatire upon the early labours of 
the Koval Society, and has never 
before been illustrated with any 
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care. The strange surmises of the 
experimental philosophers of this 
age are here stated in terms of such 
broad ridicule, as to induce one to 
believe that the absurdities alluded 
to could only have existed in the 
imagination of the poet. BUt in the 
notes, the editor has traced almost 
all those wild theories to some one 
or other of the learned Thebans who 
undertook to apply to practice the 
principles of the Novum Organum . 

But while many of the theories 
they broached have deservedly sunk 
into obscurity, there are some which 
later experiments have abun- 
dantly sustained ; and it is not a 
little amusing to iind Sir ELenelm 
Digby and Sir Isaac Newton in- 
volved in the same category of 
ridicule. Here was discussed the 
question of a Plurality of Worlds , 
which £till divides the learned in 
our own days, in the same sitting 
which was partly occupied with in- 
vestigating the virtues of an elder 
stick in curing those who had lost 
leather either by riding a high- 
trotting horse or by the blows of 
a birch rod. Upon the couplet — 
But for an unpaid weekly shilling's 
pension, 

Had fined for wit, and judgment, and 
invention, n 

the following curious note occurs 
Sir Isaac Newton seems to be plainly 
indicated here. When he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1671, he 
was said to have been so poor that he 
was obliged to apply to the Society for 
a dispensation to exempt him from the 
usual contribution of a shilling a week, 
which all the other Fellows regularly 
paid. 

An amusing little bit of personal 
history is disclosed in a note upon 
some of Sir Kenelm Digby ’s strange 
fancies, alluded to in the text. 
In one of his communications to the 
society, he stated that ' the calcined 
powder of toads reverberated, if 
applied in bags upon the stomach 
or a pestiferate body, would cure it 
by several applications f and he is 
said to have fed his wife, the cele- 
brated courtezan, Yenetia Stanley, 
upon capons fattened with the 
flesh of vipers, as a means of pre- 
serving her beauty. Aubrey says, 
'that after her death, which took 
place suddenly, her head being 
opened, discovered but little brain, 
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which Sir Kcnelm attributed to her 
drinking viper- wine.’ 

Such were the speculations of the 
early practitioners of that philoso- 
phy which has resulted in the dis- 
covery of the steam-engine. 

Among the minor poems is a 
ballad vvhi^h appears to us to have 
given rise to a tradition mentioned 
m the Life, vol. i. p. 9 . It is there 
stated, that Butler was fond 6 f 
painting, and that amongst other 
portraits from his hand was one of 
Oliver Cromwell. It is so unlikely 
that he should have actually painted 
the Protector, that we cannot help 
thinking that the tradition is founded 
upon a metaphorical application of 
the term painting a portrait. Wo 
can fatidy that some Cavalier may 
have observed, ‘What an admirable 
portrait Butler has drawn of Oliver!' 
meaning, metaphorically, in the 
satirical ballad occurring a»t page 
132 of the third volume ; and that 
this metaplnfrical observation was 
taken in a literal sense. This is of 
course merely offered as a conjec- 
ture to account for a tradition 
which otherwise appears unaccount- 
able. • 

But the Miscellaneous Thoughts 
are certainly the most curious part 
of the volume, illustrating as they 
do Butler’s peculiar 4iubit of compo- 
sition. This is pointed out in the 
note by which the editor introduces 
them. 

The title — Miscellaneous Thoughts — 
was given to these fragments by Mr. 
Thyer, who found them fairly written 
out by Butler in a book he kept for 
that purpose. They possess an interest 
beyond that of their intrinsic value, os 
illustrations of Butler’s mode of com- 
position. He evidently did not write 
continuously or systematically. Thoughts 
were seized and thrown into form as 
they presented themselves to bis mind, 
afid were afterwards fitted into suitable 
places. Some of the most brilliant 
points in Sheridan’s comedies were pre- 
served for use in the same way. Of 
the scraps of wit and wisdom thus col- 
lected, these Miscellaneous Thoughts 
appear to be the only fragments vdrich 
were not transplanted into Hudibras 
and the other poems. 

The following displays the con- 
tempt for mankind which was pro- 
bably partly the cause and partly 
the effect of Butler’B bad success in 
life. 


How various and innumerable 
Are those who live upon the rabble : 

Tis they maintain the church and states 
Employ the priest and magistrate ; 

Bear all the charge of government. 

And pay the public fines and rent ; 
Defray all taxes and excises, 

And impositions of all prices ; 

Bear all th’ expense of peace and war, 
And pay the pulpit and the bar ; 
Maintain all churches and religions, 

And give their pastors exhibitions, 

And those who have the greatest flocks 
Are primitive and orthodox ; 

Support all schismatics and sects, 

And pay them for tormenting texts, 

Take all their doctrines off their hands, 
And pay them in good ront and lands; 
Discharge all costly offices. 

The doctor’s and the lawyer’s fees, 

The hangman’s wages, and the scores 
Of caterpillar bawds and whores ; 
Discharge all damages and costs 
Of knights and squires of the posts ; 

All statesmen, cut- purses, and padders, 
And pay for all their ropes and ladders ; 
All pettifoggers, and all sorts 
Of mercats, churches, and of courts ; 

All sums of money paid or spent. 

With all the charges incident. 

Laid out, or thrown away, or given 
To purchase thil world, hell, or heaven. 

His hatred of zeal is forcibly ex- 
pressed in the # following 
No searbd conscience is so fell 
As that which has been burned with zeal ; 
For Christian charity’s as well 
A great impediment to zeal, • 

As zeal a pestilent disease 
To Christian charity and peace. 

A teacher’s doctrine, and his proofj 
Is all his province, and enough ; 

• But is no more concerned in use 
Than shoemakers to wear all shoes. 

Our next quotation is in a strain 
w r kich Butler seldom sings. 

Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess ; 

For could it hold inviolate ^ 

Against those cruelties of fate 
Which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality, 

Translate to earth the joys above, 

For nothing goes to ^eaven but love. 

Butler, of all men who ever 
existed, ought to have been able to 
catch and identify the subtle essence 
of wit ; and yet the following defi- 

* nition is surely very inadequate 

All wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood. 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense than comfttonly is known- 
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This reminds us slightly of Bar- 
row’s far more comprehensive and 
accurate analysis : — 

' It is, in short, a manner of speaking 
out of the simple and plain way (Biich^as 
reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
which by a pretty surprizing uncouth- 
ness in conceit or expression doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 
wonder, and breeding some delight 
thereto. It raiseth admiration as sig- 
nifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen- 
sion, a special felicity of invention, a 
vivacity of spirit and reach of wit more 
than vulgar, it seeming to argue a rare 
quickness of parts, that one can fetch in 
remote conceits applicable ; a notable 
skill that he can dexterously accommo- 
date them to the purpose before him, 
together with -a lively briskness of 
humour, not apt to damp those sportful 
flashes of imagination . — Sermon on 
Foolish Talking and Jesting. 

The extracts from the transla- 
tion of Iludibras into Latin, French, 
and German, given in the supple- 
mental notes, are well worth con- 
sulting. In these we see how much 
of the humour and spirit of the 
original may be transferred to a 
foreign language, and how much 
evaporates in the process. Of all 
these versions Voltaire’s is by far the 
worst. lie w as not content to render 
his author literally, but must needs, 
witt characteristic vanity, introduce 
images and ideas of his own, which, it 
is needless to say, do not harmonize 
at all with those of Butler. The 
translation of the Sieur Jean 
Town leg, Chevalier de V Ordre Mi-* 
litaire de St. Jjouis , an Englishman 
by birth, but employed in the French 
service, being probably by his reli- 
gion debarred from serving his own 
country, is remarkable for the feli- 
city >mh which the difficulty of 
rendering Butler’s idiomaticEngli^h 
into French is overcome. The 
opening lines will enable the reader 
to judge of their comparative merits. 

, Voltaire’s begins — 

Quand les profanes et les saints 
Dans l’Angleterre* dtaient aux prises ; 
Qu'on m battaient pour des Iglises 
Ausfii fort que pour des catins ; 
Lorsq’Anglioans et puritainB 
Faisaient une si rude guerre, , 

Et qu’&u sortir du cabaret 
Les oratemti de Nazareth 
Allaient battre la oaisse en ebaire ; 

Que partout, sans savoir yourquoi, . 

Au nom du cifi, au nom du roi. 


Les gens d’armes couvraient la terre, 
Alors Monsieur le chevalier, 

Long-temps oisif, ainsi qu’Achille, 

Tout renipli d’une sainte bile, 

Suivi de son grand ecuyer, 

S’^cbappa de son pouhuller, 

Avec son sabre et l’Evangile, 

Et s 1 a visa de guerroyer. * 

After this miserable attempt, 
Townley appears to great advan- 
tage. 

Quand les hommes en desarroi 
Se brouilloicnt sans sgavoir pourquoi ; 
Quand gros mots, craintes, jalousies 
Causoient partout des batteries, 

Et les gens en dissension 
Pour la Dame Religion, 

Se chamailloient dans la dispute 
Comme gens ivres font pour pute, 

Dont chacun disoit tant de bien, 

Sans que personne y connftt rien ; 

Quand la Trompette d’Evangile 
Sonnoit la charge par la ViHe ; 

Et pour tambour, la Chaire au loin 
Retentisfsoit 2 l coups de poing. 

This is a faithful translation, and 
conveys much of the spirit of the 
original ; but the last couplet can- 
not attain to the humour of — 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

We have referred to various parts 
of Mr. Townley ’s volume, w hich is 
very scarce ; and we find that 
throughout tliere is no attempt to 
imitate the burlesque rhymes of 
Butler. 

This element of humour is ob- 
tained with more ease in the Latin 
version, because rhyme itself in 
Latin strikes the ear as barbarous, 
an effect which is heightened by the 
false quantities occurring in the 
rhyming syllables. The following 
will remind the reader of Father 
Prout:— 

Gum arsit civica phrenesis 
Paris hominibuB pertmsis, 

» Nee cuiquam notafuit causa 
Tam dira quae produxit ausa. 

Cum trisfces ire et furores 
Multum elicerent cruoris, 

Et velut qui sunt mente capti 
Pre mero ire parum apti. 

Sic hi pugnab&nt, dum pro more 
f Religio quisque est in ore ; 

Et manu tusum ecclesiastic*, 
Pulvinar movit vi elastica. 

* * * * 

Sed multus author litem gerat 
An fortior, au prudentior erat, 

% Hi illud, illi hoc defendant, 

% Sed licet acriter contendant. 
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Tam parva fuit differentia, 

Vix et ne vix vicit prudentia. 

Before dismissing this most com- 
plete edition of Butlers Poetical 
Works, we cannot help noticing the 
vast improvement upon the text of 
all previous issues which has been 
effected by the editor. It is necessary 
for the metre to elide many vowels ; 
but apparently from the fear of in* 
terfering with these essential varia- 
tions from common practice, pre- 
vious editions have retained the 
obsolete mode of spelling practised 
in Butler’s time, and many marks of 
elision which were wholly unneces- 
sary. These deformed the page, 
and made it extremely difficult to 
read Butler. The present editor has 


modernized the spelling, and re- 
tained only those marks of elision 
which are absolutely necessary for 
the metre. To this may be added, 
that the text which received Butler’s 
latest corrections has been adopted, 
the earlier readings being exhibited 
in the foot-notes, whenever they 
call for special notice. Upon the 
whole, whether we regard these 
volumes on their intrinsic merits, or 
consider them as forming part of 
the Annotated Edition of the English 
Poets , there can bo no doubt that 
Mr. Bell is successfully grappling 
with a task which might well fill 
the mind of a literary man of the 
highest attainments with appre- 
hension. 


THE ORGAN* 


UINGLISH musical literature is 
to be commended neither for its 
abundance nor its excellence. And 
possibly this remark may admit 
of a wider application; sinco the 
same difficulty must attend all art 
history and criticism? in the fact of 
its being addressed to two very 
different classes of persons — the 
sLudcnt and the genyal reader, — 
to both of whom it is next to 
impossible that the same matter 
and the same manner should ever 
be perfectly acceptable. From 
whatever cause, however, writers 
about music have contended with 
this difficulty with the least success, 
and indeed may be said to have ex- 
hibited, in the contest, a special 
proneness for * falling between two 
stools to the ground.’ Useless to the 
student from its want of technical 
exactness, musical history or criti- 
cism is too often distasteful also to 1 
tho general reader from the absence 
of that literary charm ih the vain 
struggle after which technical exact- 
ness has been lost. 

Take the case of Dr. Burney’s 
P£i story of Music , four volume^, 
quarto; contained in which is a 
mass of facts, the collection and col- 
lation of which were the work of a 
long and laborious life. The author, 
besides being a musician of decent 


acquirements, was a scholar and a 
gentleman, one who kept company 
with Dr. Johnson, Burke, Warton, 
Reynolds, and Topham Beauclerq. 
The work is of course a valuable 
one. Facts are facts : and we ore 
grateful to him \*ho puts them before 
us, in proportion to their importance 
or tho labour which has been under- 

f ono in getting them together. 

tut Dr. Burney was tormenffid 
with a craving to write a ‘ readable 9 
book ; to address himself not only 
to the student, hit to tho general 
reader. With a pardonable am- 
bition to be held 

seBto tra cotanto senno, 

ho addressed his book not bo much 
to those by whom it was most 
wanted, and to whom it ought to 
lis* r o been most useful, but ho his 
personal friends, — men, one and all, 
whef would have blackballed Or- 
pheus himself, baa he been proposed 
as a member of ‘tjie club.’ xhe pro- 
babilities are, that not one of the 
persons Burney most wished to 
please ever read half jt-dozen of the 
pages, which for their sakes he had 
striven to render ‘ readable 1 ' * 

• ‘ classical allusion, 1 elegant disqtu- 
sition,* and ‘strokes of humour, ’—-in 
other words, inapposite .quotation, 
tiresome digression, and very dull 
jokes. 


* The Organ : its History and Constriction. By Edward J. Hopkins and 
Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D. Cocks and Co. 
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On the other hand, we have 
‘ the work of Sir John Hawkins, 
Jive volumes, quarto ; going over 
much the same ground, and pre- 
senting for the most pari? the 
same facts as are presented in 
Burney's. Sparing m 1 classical 
allusion,’ insensible to the temp- 
tations of * elegant disquisition,’ 
and altogether incapable of and in- 
sensible to * strokes of humour,’ the 
grim knight tramps sturdily on, 
and carries his reader with him, 

Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 

without a word of apology for tho 
roughness of the road ; pausing never 
till he has reached his destination, 
be it where it may. Even in these 
short-breathed days we believe 
that Hawkins’s work is not infre- 
quently read through . We doubt 
whether anybody ever di<J, or ever 
will, read through Burney’s. Of 
easy writing, fresh, and in small 
quantities, we can and must, all of 
us, swallow our portion ; but four 
volumes quarto, Enlivened with 
strokes of humour three quarters 
of a century old, ar§ practically the 
hardest of all reading ; and save for 
the really valuable information thus 
fantastically presented, would be 
uifuearable, even in instalments. 

We have before us a work much 
more afterthemodclof Hawkins than 
of Burney ; a book without a line 
of line writing in it ; abounding in 
information sometimes curious an\l 
always valuable, put before us in a 
simple straightforward manner, by 
two writers who have little in com- 
mon save the important qualifica- 
tion qf thorough knowledge of thgir 
subject. The Organ; its History 
and Construction , is an honest book, 
and therefore a readable book — ‘read- 
able not only to the musical student 
who has a purpose in ascertaining 
what it contains, but readable to any- 
one for whom successful research 
and lucid explanation, in connexion 
with a subject of general interest, 
have any charm. Ivor the organ is 
not brought before us in the pages 
of Dr. lumbault and Mr. Hopkins 
in its poetical or picturesque aspect; 
they leave its eesthetical influences 
where they found them, and abstain 
from all allusion to the dominion of 
tho king of instruments over the 


heart of man. The organ with them 
is, for the time being, not so much 
the most * noble,’ as 'the most 
ingenious and complex of musical 
instruments.’ 

Lest the bulk of * The Organ 
symbolizing as it does, * in this 
respect, the instrument ✓of which it 
treats — should intimidate thosewho 
\fould attack a cube of smaller 
dimensions more courageously, it is 
right to say that the volume before 
us is not one book, but three— ft 
trilogy, the two first parts of which 
have no other connexion than a 
common subject; while the third 
consists rather of matter supplement 
tary to the second, and intended for 
reference, not consecutive reading. 
Indeed we see no particular reason 
why Dr. Rimbauit’s history and 
Mr. Hopkins’s treatise should have 
been s^nt forth to the world in the 
same wrapper, seeing that they are 
books written with independent 
views and purposes, tho modes of 
presenting ana furthering which 
neither have nor demand anything 
in common. Wc shall deal with 
them therefore separately and suc- 
cessively, following the order in 
which they come before us in the 
volume. 

Dr. Rimbajdt divides the history 
of the organ into periods or ‘epochs ;' 
the first being occupied by ‘the 
ancient organ, anterior to the inven- 
tion of the key -board; the second, 
by ‘the mediaeval organ, after the in- 
vention of the key -board; the third, 
by ‘ the first organ-builders by pro- 
fession;' and the fourth, by ‘the 
founders of modern organ-building. 9 
A fifth epoch, contemporary organs 
and organ building, would be matter 
for description rather than history, 
and belongs therefore to the depart- 
ment of Mr. Hopkins. 

Dr. Bimbault opens his Historical 
Account with a definition. 

' The word organ , used in the Old 
Testament and in the Psalms, was 
taken from the Greek translation; 
but the ancient Greeks had no par- 
ticular instrument called an organ;* 
representing by bpyavov, like the 
BomanB by organum , ' not an organ, 
in our sense of the term, but an in- 
strument of any kind ; applying the 
expression, however, more par- * 
ticularly to musical instruments.’ 

' The organ (ougab) mentioned in 
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Genesis, ch. iv. 21 , certainly little 
resembled the modern instrument 
of that name, although it may be 
regarded as furnishing the first 
hint. It was probably a series of 
reeds of unequal length and thick- 
ness joihed together ; being nearly 
identical with the pipe of Pan among 
the Greeks, or that simple instru- 
ment Called a mouth-organ, which 
is still iu common use.’ 

The development of this toy into 
such vast and complicated structures 
as the organs of Haarlem, Freiburg, 
or Birmingham, is hardly to be par- 
alleled in the history of inventions. 

• The process of development was, as 
might be expected, a slow one. 
Those of our readers who have ever 
assisted at one of those instructive 
and venerable entertainments of 
which the hero is Mr. Punch — the 
Don Giovanni of the people^— or at 
the now rarer exhibition of Panto - 
cini, will have* noticed the mode of 
operation of the functionary who 
does duty for an orchestra. His 
principal instrument is the very 
pipe of Pan under consideration, the 
conditions of performance on which 
are, that each particular reed must 
be brought exactly under the lip as 
the note which it produces is called 
into requisition. Nog the hands of 
the functionary in question being 
already full — devoted to the per- 
formance of a bass, of which the 
characteristic is rather intensity 
than variety 6r justness of into- 
nation — there remain no means at 
his disposal of moving the mouth- 
organ m the manner described as 
requisite to the production of 
melody. The organ is therefore 
made a fixture, and the mouth 
ranges over the reeds, puffing its 
little jet of air into this or that one 
as it passes; the performer mean* 
while having the air of a man en- 
gaged in gesticulating •incessantly 
very decided dissent or refusal. 
The Inountain wont go to Mahomet, 
so Mahomet mtist go to the moun- 
tain . The organ or Hie mouth mqst 
move perpetually during perfor- 
mance. 

To obviate the fatiguing motion of 
the head or hands, by inflating the pipes 
in some other manner, men seem to 
have laboured for centuries. The first 
step towards this end was the invention 
of a wooden box, the top of which was 


bored with just so many holes as there 
were pipes to stand on it. In these they 
now placed the pipes in the same order 
as they occupied in the Pan-pipes. 
From Jhe chest (the modern wind cheat) 
proceeded a small reed (now the wind 
trunk), into which they blew with the 
mouth. But as, by this means all the 
pipes spoke simultaneously, they were 
obliged to stop with the fingere the tops 
of those pipes intended to be silent — a 
process which was soon found to be vwy 
troublesome, and, as the number of pipes 
increased, impossible. Now, in order 
to prevent the simultaneous intonation 
of all the pipes, a slider (now called the 
valve) was placed under the aperture 
of each pipe, which either opened or 
stopped the entrance of the wind into 
the pipes. The slides stood in an in- 
clined position, and in order to open 
them levers were added, which were con- 
nected with the slides by cords or strings 
(the origin of the pull- downs ) . A further 
increase of the number of pipes at length 
caused an enlargement of the pipe- chest 
(the modern wind chest) ; consequently 
human breath was no longer sufficient 
to supply the instrument, and then a 
more suitable contrivance for the pro- 
duction of wind#vas devised. Thus we 
have a new class of instrument, catyed 
by the Greeks bpyavov irvtvpaTiKdv, 
and by the Homans, tibia utricularis. 

• These terms, however, by Hr. 
Eimbault’s own showing, refer to 
instruments of very different (^in- 
struction and powers. 

When soberly considered, the tibia 
utricularis appears to be nothing more 
than the origin of the bagpipe. It con- 
sisted of pipes pierced with lateral holes, 
and an inflating pipe, which the per- 
former applied to his mouth to fill tbs 
leathern bag with wind. The appli- 
cation of the inflating tube, it is evident* 
related only to the smaller instruments, 
such as that described by Virgil ; the 
liflrger ones were supplied with wind by 
the confpression of the leathern bag or 
. bellows. This contrivance proved ot so 
much advantage to the improving in- 
strument, that, in order to obtain a more 
powerful tone, a second row of pipes of 
the same pitch was added to the former. 
The pipes having been thus increased 
and enlarged, and thelbox widened, the 
next improvement was the enlargement 
of the wind-tube (trunk). It now be- 
came evident that the leathern bag was 
insufficient to supply the proper quantity 
of wind required. The want of wind 
thus occasioned by the enlargement of 
the instrument was remedied by the in- 
vention of bellow, yielding a continuous 

* supply to the leathern bag,*which, from 
this time, served the office of our modem 
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wind chest. From the progressive in- 
ventions we have recorded, it will be 
observed that many portions of the 
modem organ were already to be met 
with in the instruments of the anpients 
in a more or less complete state. We 
may therefore justly assign the invention 
of the organ to this period, though no 
precise date can be given ; thus much 
only can be stated with certainty, that 
all these inventions date from a period 
before the birth of Christ. 

Dr. Kimbault devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of the hydraulic 
organ , in relation to which a passage 
in the Architectura of Vitruvius 
‘has much puzzled the learned/ 
whose state of bewilderment seems 
likely to prove chronic. ‘ The me- 
chanical operation of the water - 
organ is scarcely intelligible/ even 
when Vitruvius is helped out by 
comparison with, or commentary of, 
writers so various and so remote as 
Claudian, Atheneus, TertulJian, 
William of Malmesbury, or Pub- 
lilius Optatianus, the author of a 
poem descriptive of the instrument, 

* composed of verses so constructed 
as to show both the lower part 
winch contained the bellows, the 
wind chest which lay upon it, and 
oyer this the row of twenty-six 
pipes. The latter are represented 
by twenty-six lines, which increase 
in length each by one letter, until 
the last line is twice as long as the 
first!’ The contest for supremacy 
between verbal and pictorial repre- 
sentation should have ended in this 
poem, like that of the White and Red' 
Roses in the person of Henry VII. 

The hydraulic organ, whatever 
may have been the peculiarities of 
its mechanism, certainly attained no 
permanent success. The celebrate^ 

‘ enigmatical epigram/ attributed to 
the Emperor Julian (written' abettt 
the middle of the ^fourth centtfry), 
has reference evidently to the pneu- 
matic organ. ‘From it we learn 
that the instrument was still un- 
rovided with a clavier , or key- 
oard, and tha*c the bellows were 
made of bull's hide/ 

* The organ was early used in the 
service of the church/ according to 
some authorities as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century, or at 
the latest in the middle of the 
seventh. Its general adoption in 
the churches of Europe seems to ’ 
have been due to Pepin, the father 


of Charlemagne, who, in reply to 
an application to the Byzantine 
Emperor Constantine Cophronymus, 
in or about the year 757, received 
ono from the East, which was 
placed in the church of St. Corneille 
at Compifcgne, a favourite reSidenco, 
down to a recent period, of the 
kings of France. Nor do the 
obligations of the Western Church 
to Oriental potentates end here. 
There is little doubt that the organ, 

‘ which Walafrid Strabo described 
as existing in the ninth century in 
a church at Aix-la-Chapelle/ was a 
present to Charlemagne from no 
Jess interesting a personage than ** 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid; of 
which instrument the maker was 
‘ an ArabiannamedGiafer' — whether 
the vizier so dear to the readers of 
Arabian Nights , Dr. Kimbault 
does nof tell us. These instruments 
so stimulated the ingenuity of 
French and German artists, that an 
organ aud a master to instruct 
Italian workmen were solicited of a 
Cisalpine bishop by Pope John VIII. 

4 Soon afterwards we find organs in 
common use in England, constructed 
by English artists, with pipes of 
copper, fixed in gilt frames. These 
instruments however, it is evident, 
notwithstanding the grandiloquent 
descriptions of contemporary writers, 
were of the rudest description. The 
keyboard was not yet invented; 
and the compass probably rarely 
exceeded ten notes, although (as we 
have seen) the art of increasing the 
intensity of each note by additional 
pipes had been long practised. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of 
these instruments (says Dr. Kimbault), 
they everywhere produced the greatest 
astonishment, and the churches were 
desirous of possessing so efficacious 
rvmeans of attractinga congregation. We 
therefore find, in this centuiy (the tenth), 
that organs multiplied not only in the 
cathedral churches of the episcopal 
Beats, but also in many churches* and 
monastic establishments. 

{The history of the organ proper 
begins at the close of the eleventh 
century, up to which period it was 
a wind instrument of greater power 
and of more imposing quality than 
any other in use, but unprovided with ' 
any of those peculiar contrivances 
by which the simplest modern instru- 
ment becomes, under the hand of a 
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skilful performer, themedium of such 
various and beautiful effects. The 
organ of the ‘ dark ' ages was but a 
box of pipes made vocal by the 
clumsiest contrivances — a monster 
Pan’s-pipe blown by machinery. 
For at whatever moment any effect 
worthy of the name, or even sugges- 
tive of the possibility of musicafhar- 
mony may nave first dawned on the 
horizon of precentor or minstrel, *t 
is certain that, with its early ap- 
pliances, the organ was incompetent 
to the simultaneous production of 
different sounds, or at least to any 
successions of such. The treasures 
of harmony must have been inacces- 
sible to the most imaginative artist 
furnished only with the cords or 
strings (progenitors of the modern 
1 pull-downs ') of antiquity, and 
were only to be reached — through 
how many doors! — by a talisman 
of more recent invention. 9 

1 The closqof tho eleventh cen- 
tury,’ says Dr. Bimbault, ‘forms 
an era in the history of organ- 
building, when an organ is said to 
have been erected in the cathedral 
at Magdeburg, with a key-board con- 
sisting of sixteen keys.’ Even with 
this contrivance — wonderful as it % 
was, and important as it proved — 
harmony of more than two parts was 
still as impossible td the player as 
ever ; for ‘ the keys of tho Magde- 
burg organ were an ell long and 
three inches broad!’ And ‘Dom 
Bedos* speaks of somo early organs 
whose keys were five inches and a 
half wide!’ 

The finger of the modern per- 
former — pianist or organist — 
habituated to the repetition action 
and tho pneumatic lever, might ache 
at the very thought of the resistance 
presented by such surfaces, but 
that in the next sentence we ajpe 
told that the finger had no share 
whateverin the performance on these 
Brobdignagian claviers, which were 
not, like ours, digitals , but literally 
manuals , * struck down by the fist 
of the player, even to a considerable 
depth; whence, according to Seidel, 
arose the expression organ -beater. 

The organ-beater survives yet in 
the carilloneur . The curious reader 
may have ocular demonstration, both 
of the apparatus and the mode of 

■ — — r 

* A Benedictine, who published in 


using it described in the preceding 
paragraph, by mounting the steps 
of almost any old belfry in the 
N etherlands. The last performance 
oq a chimes key-board to which wo 
were eye-witnesses, was in the tower 
of St. Gertrude's Church at Louvain. 
It fully answered to the description 
quoted by Dr. Eimbault from 
Burney. The carilloneur at the 
end of a performance lasting but a 
few minutes, was in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. 

No considerable alteration in the 
key -board seems to have been made 
till about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when, after nearly 
three hundred years of organ- 
beating, tho keys being diminished 
in length and breadth, the finger 
took the place of tho fist. This step 
once made, the key-board would 
from very early times have taken 
its present proportions, since finger- 
ing on keys much wider, or even 
much narrower, than those now in 
use would be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. This improve- 
ment naturally suggested another, 
which would have been usoless 
under the old regime — the extension 
of the compas^ and the more minute 
division of the scale; these again 
being accompanied, or soon fol- 
lowed, by another — the addition of 
the pedal board. 

In 1359 or T 3 ^i, Nicholas Faber, a 
priest, built the great organ in the 
cathedral at Halberstadt. It had four- 
teen diatonic and eight chromatic keys, 
extending from great 



T|je gfeat B stood in front, was thirty- 
two feet long awl three and a quarter 
inches (?) in diameter. According to 
PrsBtorius, who gives us this account, 
this organ had four claviers, one being 
pedals for the feet, and twenty bellows, 
requiring ten men toyupply the wind. 

■ This,’ says Dr. Eimbault, ‘ is 
the earliest authentic account of an 
organ provided with semitones of 
# the scale.’ It gives to their in- 
dention a date later by about two 
hundred years than that of Dom 
Bedos. Prcctorius’s statement re* 
- — - . — - 

17 66 a Treatise on Organ building. 
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specting the pedals, on the other arms, who relies on his own strong 
hand, seems to want confirmation, arm and his own good courage to 
since there is good reason to believe do the work which is before him ; 
that those important additions were the organist is the captain, at whose 
made to the Halberstadt org^n pj word a hundred swords start from 
a later hand, in 1494. Pedal pipes their scabbards, and the roar of 
however were, without doubt, in artillery rends the air. 
use before this ; the date 1418 It seems that the organ proper 
having, some years since, been dis- dates at least from the twelfth 
covered on some pedal pipes in a century ; that at this early period 
church at Frankiort-on-tn e-Oder. riot only had the force of each 
It would seem, then, that the in- individual note been increased by 
ventions both of finger and of feet bringing its key into connexion 
keys are due, one to the middle, the with more than one pipe, but that 
other to the end, of the fourteenth some of those pipes were of dif- 
century. ferent pitch from one another. This 

The least musical reader need not arrangement is technically called • 
be told that the modern organ excels ‘mixture;’ three or more rows of 
all other instruments in intensity, pipes, one in each of which is con- 
compass, and variety. A fully- nected with each individual key of 
appointed instrument often contains the finger-board, being said to form 
within itself means and appliances a mixture stop , or register. For 
for the imitation, more or less per- some two or three centuries (as we 
fectly, of almost every different have seen) the keyB were of such a 
quality of sound. It may in turn size and weight that, only ono, or 
speak with the voice of the flute, one by each hand, could t>e struck 
oboe, clarionet, or bassoon— of the at a time. The only harmony tliere- 
hom, trumpet, or trombone. But fore which, during this period, could 
this Protean gift, however delight- have been evocable from the organ, 
ful, iB really external to the instru- must have been that which results 
ment, which, failing it entirely, may from the imitation, or more pro- 
still contain all that is essential to pcrly confirmation, of natural har- 
the organ proper. That which sots mony — the combination of harmo- 
it apart from and above all indi- nics and their Drime. It is impos- 
viddiol instruments, that to which sible, at this ^distance of time, to 
the organ proper, — the ‘ pealing judge how far the intensity of 
organ* of the poet and the Chris- these harmonic pipes was propor- 

tian worshipper, owes its speciality, tioned to that of their primes ; out 

is its power of bringing under one unless it was in some degree sub- 
finger many sounds of different ordinate, unless the 8 Te and 12 th were 

quality and pitch ; so that placing more delicately voiced than the i Bt , 

the hands and feet on a chord the only counterpoint possible in the 

represented in musical notation by thirteenth century — the 1 dark* age 

six or seven «ofe*,themouths of some in which the Samte Chapel le was 

sixty or seventy, or more, pipes will finished and the Divine Comedy 

be opftied, and their voices, high begun— must have violated every 

and low, rough and smooth, c he$rd law which has governed musical 

accordingly at the same instant, composition for we last four hun- 

The performer on the violin or dred years. We give a mediaeval 

clarionet is like the single man-at- edition of the First Tone. 



T7- 


Not only was this kind of arrange- The supply of wind^in sufficient 

ment tolerated in instrumental quantity ana with regularity, to the 
music, but imitated in vocal ; the earlier instruments, was naturally 
mediaeval practice termed ‘ organ- not one of the least of the difficulties 
using* having consisted, without with which their builders had to 
doubt, of the accompaniment of , contend. 

canto ferm& in consecutive octaves , We cannot but wonder (says Dr. 

fifths, and fourths / Bimbault) at the perseverance of our 
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ancestors, when we consider the various 
efforts that were made from time to 
time to improve the bellows. For 
centuries they remained in the most 
imperfect state — sometimes twenty or 
more being necessary to supply the wind 
to a moderate- sized organ. According 
to Wulstan, the organ at Winchester was 
provided with twenty-six bellows. The 
great organ of the cathedral at Halber- 
stadt had twenty, and that of Magde- 
burg twenty- four small bellows. Thejr 
were fashioned in folds like the forge or 
smith’s bellows, and were not provided 
with weights as in our modern organs. 

Our ancestors had no idea of pro- 
portioning the wind ; but its force de- 
pended solely on the strength of the 
bellows-blowers. It is easy to conceive 
that by this means the organ could never 
have been in tune, because the wind was 
admitted unequally. 

Dr. Rimbault devotes two short 
but interesting sections to the con- 
sideration of the two earlier forms 
of organ, the regal or 'portative , and 
the positive ; • and. another to the 
meaning of ' a pair of organs,’ the 
explanation of which will be new to 
many of onr readers. 

The truth is, that ‘a pair of organs’ 
meant simply an orgnja with more pipes 
than one. Jonson, Hey wood, and other 
of the older poets, always use the term 
pair in the sense of an aggregate, and as 
synonymous with set ; thus we have * a 
pair of chessmen,’ ‘ a pair of heads,’ * a 
pair of cards,’ a * pair of organs,’ &c. 
When speaking of a flight of stairs, we 
often say * a pair of stairs.’ Therefore 
this ancient form of expression, although 
obsolete in most cases, is still in use at 
the present day. 

The • second epoch’ is concluded 
by an account of * monastic organs 
in England;' from which we gather 
that the practice, still universal on 
the Continent,* of placing 1 two 
organs in large churches ; one large, 
the other Bmall, 'dates from the 
fourteenth century.' 

In entering on the third epoch, 
we come upon the first organ- 
builders ‘by profession.' Many, 
perhaps the majority, of the instru- 
ments of the middle ages were the 
work of ecclesiastics, and it is *not 
till a comparatively recent period 
that we are enabled to individualize 
any considerable number of lag 
organ-builders, although there is no 
doubt of their having 'existed as 
early at least as the fifteenth een- # 
tury/ 

Dr. Rimbault particularizes many 


of these patriarchs of the art, among 
whom our countrymen make a con- 
siderable figure, both in regard to 
number and remoteness of date. 
William Wotton, of Oxford, who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, is the first of these 
of whom we have any certain infor- 
mation ; and John Cnamberlyn «-n d 
Thomas Smyth practised soon after 
in London. In the diary of Alleyn, 
the founder of Dulwich College, 
the name of G-ibbs is mentioned 
as having furnished ‘a pair of 
organes* to the chapel of that esta- 
blishment, in the year 1618 ; and as 
we get further into the seventeenth 
century, we meet the names of Pres- 
ton of York, Thamar of Peterboro*, 
Looscmore of Exeter, and the Dal- 
Ians of London. 

'Loosemore is one of the few 
artists of this date any appreciable 
ortion of whose works have come 
own to us. He constructed the 
organ in the cathedral of his native 
city, Exeter, very shortly before 
the restoration of Charles II.' For 
before we musfcrcad after; for Dr. 
•Rimbault adds, in a note, ‘ oh the 
outside of tho instrument is an in- 
scription — Jolfti Loosemore made 
this organ, 1 665.' Dr. Rimbault 
quotes an interesting piece of criti- 
cism on this instrument from the 
Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford \ 
by the Hon. Roger North, for which 
we have not space. 

To the Germans, however, must be 
assigned tho credit of having made 
the most important discoveries and 
the most rapid progress in tho 
organ-building and organ-playing of 
the third epoch. ‘ Great organs 
and great organists,’ says Dr. Sur- 
rey, ‘ seem for more than frwo cen- 
turies* to have been the natural 
growth of Germany.' 

In Germany, and other parts of the 
Continent, the reformer, Ulric Zwingle, 
had succeeded in banishing for a time 
the use of organs in public worship. ( 
But early in the sixteenth century thin 
noble instrument was reinstated in the 
church, and many improvements were 
made in its construction. It was in this 
century, according to Prstorius, that 
•registers, by which alone a variety of 
stops could be formed, w ire invented by 
the Germans. Improvements at thfa 
4>eriod were also made in the pipes, par- 
ticularly the 'invention gf the stopped 
pipe, whereby expense was saved, and 
that soft, pleasing tone obtained which 
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open pipes are unable to yield. By 
employing the small scale , a number of 
registers with a penetrating, yet pleasing, 
tone were obtained, in imitation of the 
violin , viol de gamba, &c. By the large 
scale , on the contrary, was preserved 
that full, round tone which we always 
hear in good organs. Besides these, 
certain kinds of pipes were made to 
taper upwards , whereby some other re- 
gisters were added to the former, such 
as the spitz-flute , the gemshorn, &c. 
In the course of the sixteenth century, 
reed registers were invented, with which 
it was sought to imitate the tone of 
other instruments, and even the voices 
of men and animals — for instance, the 
posaune, trumpet , shalm, vox-humana t 
bear's-pipcj &c. 

In the same century, the key- board 
was extended to four octaves ; but the 
lowest octave was seldom or never com- 
plete. An instrument of this kind was 
called an organ with a short octave. 

In 1570, Hans Lobsinger, of Nurem- 
berg, invented the bellows with one fold, 
which is still found in old organs. In 
1576, an organ with sixty practicable 
registers and a 1 back choir,’ was erected 
at Bernan, in the Russian province of 
Blandenderg. This organ, which is 
still in existence, has fbrty- eight keys in 
the manual, and sixteen in the pedal.' 
It has four bellows, each of which is 
twelve feet Jong, and! six feet wide. f 
The workmanship is said to be masterly, 
the whole mechanism bearing evidence 
of the great progress in organ building 
at Inis period. 

Nor did the indisputable and un- 
disputed excellence of the Italians 
of this epoch in vocal science and 
skill render them insensible to tliq 
importance of the noblest musical 
instrument of human facturc. * The 
mechanism of the organ appears to 
have been well understood by the 
Italians in early times.’ The An- 
tegnatu. of Brescia, Columbi, Co- 
lonna, Perugino, and the • Jesuit 
Hermann, obtained world-wide re- 
putations in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries ; and 
many Italian travellers of those 
days mention with surprise and de- 
ligiit the organs, ^specially at Orvieto, 
Milan, Bergamo, Genoa, Florence, 
and Venice. In the latter city alone, 
according to Sir John Rcresby, were 
to be found, in the middle of the 
seven teenth. century, no less than' 

4 one hundred and forty-three pairs 
of organs.' 

The excellence of the organs of 
the Low Countries is not a thing of 


yesterday. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, several instruments at Amster- 
dam called forth the notice and ad- 
miration of an English writer, 
while Haarlem was already distin- 
guished among continental cities by 
tho possession of an instrument less 
perfect, but not less , astonishing 
considering its date, than tlic * worla- 
renowned’ monarch of sound now 
Veigning in its stead. 

A curious but painful episode in 
the history which we have before 
us, is presented in a section headed 
‘ The Destruction of Organs during 
the Great Eebellion.’ This section, 
which is too full for compression* 
and too long for extract in its in- 
tegrity, has evidently been penned, 
not con a more but con furore. Our 
impassible author is not merely an 
historian, but an artist ; and tho true 
artist, if not always a Tory at heart, 
belongv, to tlie class who can never 
be made to understand how religion 
and morality arc promoted by 
knocking the nose off a statue, 
thrusting a halberd through a 
painted window, or stalling horses 
in a cathedral choir. 

We must leave the account of 
‘the devastation committed upon 
organs by those misguided ruffians, 
the soldiers and commanders of the 
Parliamentary army,’ as we find it in 
the pages of I)r. ltimbault ; but we 
cannot resist the temptation of pro- 
mising liis readers the pleasure of 
finding the tradition of Cromwell's 
fondness for the organ utterly de- 
molished, and the story of his having 
saved from destruction the instru- 
ment in Magdalen College proved 
to be without foundation. 

* The Founders of modern Organ- 
building,’ form the subject of the 
fourth and lost division of JC)r. Rim- 
bault’s history, materials for which, 
it might have been supposed, were 
both abunditfit and accessible. Such, 
ho wever, hn s no t proved to be the case ; 
since, though many of the instru- 
ments built in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and the’first part of the 
eighteenth centuries are still exist- 
ent, and to all appearance intact, a 
closer inspection will prove that in 
most cases their internal mechanism 
has been partially, if not entirely, 
renovated ; while of their original 
architects next to nothing but the 
names has survived the compara- 
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tively few years that separate us from ‘ We possess more cathedral and 
them. Tlius, though Dr. Rimbault collegiate organs of Samuel Green's 
gives us, on the authority of Burney, construction, than of any other 
the well-known story of the contest* builder’s,’ says a writer in the Chris - 
between Bernard Schmidt and tian Remembrancer ; yet can Dr. 
Eenatus Harris, each of whom Bimlmult tell us nothing about him, 
erected and maintained for many save that, being a man of an inven- 
months am organ in the Temple tive turn, he lived a laborious life 
Church, London, his researches have and died poor. Of John Avery, who 
not as yet been rewarded by any died as late as 1808, ‘very little is 
additional particulars — wo bad al- known, save that 1 lie is said to have 
most said, by any particulars — been a dissipated character ;* while 
respecting either of those remark- concerning the two Englands, whose 
able persons. In this respect the instruments are so numerous and 
fate of the great organ-build ers of so excellent, all that we learn, is, 
former days closely resembles that that posterity has been so indifferent 
of the architects of the churches in to their individual merits as gene- 
which so many of their works have rally to confound the father with 
been erected, whose names even the son. 

have, in many instances, not come Nor have the researches of Dr. 
down to us, and concerning whose liimbault been more successful in 
studies, habits of life, personal ap- regard to tho great continental 
pearance — everything in shoj-t that builders of his fourth epoch. Of 
we should care to know— history is the Silberrnanns, Andreas, his bro- 
hopclessly sitent. Thus, of the ther Gottfried, and his sons, Johann 
Jordans, father and son, to one of Andreas and Johan Daniel, except- 
wbom Dr. KiinbaulL attributes the ing tho fact that Gottfried ‘ was tho 
invention of the swell, we learn inventor of thg clavecin d' amour, 
nothing but that the former had and one of the earliest makers of tho 
been a distiller, ant^ being ‘ an in- pianoforte, ’ we learn nothing but 
geiiious man, betook himself to the that they livcch and died. Nor is 
making of organs, and succeeded ^>ur natural curiosity about famous 
beyond expectation.’ Of the bio- men at all satisfied by a bald record 
graphy of another eminent and of the names of some of their un- 
successful builder, Byfield, ‘ nothing temporaries and successors, or by 
alia lever is told, save that he died,’ being told that tlie organ in tho 
according to a MS. note of Dr. Benedictine Abbey 'of Wfflngarten, 
Cookes, as late as 1774. OfSnetzler, is the w r ork of Johann Gaoler of 
whose reputation was entirely made yim, and the ‘world-famed’ inslru- 
in this country, and who ‘ lived to ment at Haarlem that of Christian 
an advanced age, and died either at Muller of Amsterdam, 
the end of tlie last or at the com- We cannot help thinking that more 
mencement of the present century,' extended researches in Continental 
a bon mot and an ancedpte are re- musical literature would enable Dr. 
corded. lie ‘ told the churehwar- Iiimbault to add greatly to tllfe inte- 
dens of Lynn, upon their asking rest of khe close of his memoir, in a 
him what their old organ would be # second edition. Even the few facts 
worth if repaired, that if they would collected by M. Fetis, especially 
lay out a hundred pounds upon it, respecting the Silbermann family, 
perhaps it would be w r ortk fifty.' would have been new to many of* 

1 He is said to have saved sufficient Dr. Bimbault’s readers, who, not 
money to return and settle in his sympathizing in the* author's anti- 
native country (Germany), which quarian predilections, will wonder 
he accordingly did; but having why, having disinterred such amass 
been so long accustomed to London of information about the builders of 
porter and English faro, he found the middle ages, he has left them so ill 
in his old age that he could not do informed about those of more recent 
without them, so he came back to date. 

, London, w here he died.' The ‘ Comprehensive Treatise ' of 

* Terminated by the casting vote of Judge Jefferies, which (pdc? Macaulay) 
seems, in this instance, to have been given on the right side. 
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Mr. Hopkins, which forms the 
second part of, or rather the second 
work included in, the volume before 
us, is by far the most important 
attempt to describe the ‘ structure 
and capabilities * of the organ which 
has come under our notice. In- 
deed, since the first publication of 
Dom Bedos* treatise, now nearly a 
century ago, such attempts have 
been but few and comparatively 
feeble. So far indeed has the theory 
or literature of organ-building been 
from keeping pace with the practice, 
that it has been thought worth while 
lately to put forth the worthy 
Benedictine’s work in a new dress. 
It was reprinted in 1849 as one of 
the numbers of the well-known 
JEnn/clvpedie-Roret. IIovv far the 
inevitable shortcomings of any 
treatise a century old have been 
remedied in the reprint by the 
labours of modern editorship, wc 
are not in a condition to pronounce. 
So many, so various, and so impor- 
tant have been the alterations and 
improvements in tjic modern prac- 
tice of organ-building, that in order 
to incorporate them with L'Art du 
Hacteur des OrguGi, an amount of 
aupplementary labour must havo 
been undergone hardly inferior to 
tl|at required for the production of 
An original work. Mr. Hopkins, 
well acquainted without doubt with 
the resists of Dom Bedos’ labours, 
has not felt himself bound to follow 
in his track; seeing, as everybody 
must see, that the organ-building *of 
the nineteenth century is a new 
art, and believing rightly that a new 
art domands a new method of expo- 
sition. Mr. Hopkins’s method is 
briefly and clearly explained in «his 
own words : — t 

The structural portions of an organ 
are classed into three great divisions ; 
namely (1), the machine by which the 
wind is collected for the production of 
sound, the channels through which it is 
conducted to tfye various departments of 
the instrument, and then redistributed 
among the numerous pipes of each ; (2) 
the mechanism by which the several 
departments are individually or con- 
jointly brought into use, and their stppi 
brought uhder perfect control ; and (3) 
the sound-producing parts, namely, the 
pipe work. These several divisions, 
together with the case, constitute what 
is known* par excellence as ‘ Thb 
Organ the construction and operation 


of which form the subject matter of the 
following chapters. 

It must be obvious that anything 
like the same method we have fol- 
lowed in respect to Dr. Rimbault’s 
History would be altogether inap- 

? licable to Mr. Hopkms’s Treatise. 

'o present to our readers an 
analysis, however condensed, of tho 
contents of upwards of threehundred 
closely printed royal octavo pages, 
descriptive on the one fiand of pro- 
cesses the most various and minute, 
in respect to materials of every sort 
and kind, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral ; and on the other, exposi- 
tional of results dependent on con- 
siderations among the most recon- 
dite in science, — even to bring before 
our readers a list of the matters, 
great and small, which have been 
discussed by Mr. Hopkins in rela- 
tion to his multifarious task, would 
demand far more space than we can 
afford. The pjirpoLe we have in 
view — that of referring our readers 
from our own pages to his — will be 
better answered by a few extracts 
bearing on subjects of popular inte- 
rest, and intc[ligible without illus - 
trutiovs. 

Of the thousands and tens of 
thousands w ho, once in the week at 
least, are brought under the in- 
fluence of an organ, few, we take 
it, have anything like a clear con- 
ception of the mode in which its 
pipes give tongue, or, to use the 
more sedate expression of the 
builder, speak . Mr. Hopkins’s ex- 
planation, carefully read (for the 
subject of it is not an easy one), will 
make the matter plain. 

A 7 metal flue pipe is made to sound by 
tbe admission pi a jet of wind at the 
apex of tbe foot, which, rushing up- 
, wards, passes through the wind- way, 
and strikes against the upper- lip, pro- 
ducing a concussion which prevents the 
air from issuing in a continuous manner 
from the mouth, and causes it to pro- 
ceed intermittingly. The vibrations 
thus caused are communicated to the 
golumn of air within the body of the 
pipe ; and, the air being set in motion, 
a sound is produced, which sound how- 
ever cannot strictly be said to be 
produced by the pipe itself, nor by 
the elastic motion of its body, but by 
the vibrations at its mouth, and thq 
motion of the column of air contained^ 
within its body. The former circum- 
stance is sufficiently evidenced by the 
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feet that the pitch is nearly the same, 
whatever may be the thickness or tho 
character of the material employed in 
the construction of the pipe. The 
stoutness, toughness, and elasticity of 
the material have nevertheless some- 
thing do with the quality and strength 
of the tone, as will presently be ex- 
plained. ' 

A slight motion of the body of the 
pipe may indeed be detected, which 
however is a consequence and not a 
cause, and arises from the friction of the 
cMumu of air within, having nothing to 
do with the 'production of the sound, 
which is to be attributed solely to the 
circumstances already mentioned. 

A wood flue pipe is made to sound in 
much the same manner as a metal pipe 
of the same kind. The wind, on being 
admitted, passes up the pipe-foot into 
the throat, and from thence into the hol- 
lowed part of the cap, up which it forces 
itself; then, after passing through the 
wind- way between the upper ecjge of the 
cap and block, it strikes against the 
upper lip, anc^is thus made to vibrato, 
the vibrations, as* already described, 
being communicated to the air in the 
body of the pipe. 

It is worthy of remark that, whereas 
the sides of a wood pipe beat violently 
while the pipe is speaking, the front and 
back remain perfectly quiescent 

The sound from a pipe continues so 
long as the organ-wind is allowed to 
enter that pipe, and ^ the same un- 
abated strength. 

In a stopped pipe the current of air 
in the body of tho pipe takes a some- 
what altered course, and produces a re- 
markably different result from what it 
does in an open one. 

The consideration of this subject 
affords an opportunity for explaining 
what might otherwise appear to be an 
inaccuracy in regard to flue pipes de- 
pending on the dimensions of their 
bodies for the gravity or acuteness of 
their sound. A stopped flue pipe of a 
given length will produce a sound as 
low as that of an open pipe of twice tttt 
length . This fact, however, is soon ac- 
counted for. Instead of «tho air esca- 
ping out at the top of the shorter pipe, 
as it does out of the longer, it is checked 
by the stopper that closes the upper end. 
In consequence of this interruption, the 
wind is reflected back again down the 
pipe before it can make its exit, which 
it does through the mouth. The wind 
in a stopped pipe therefore traverses the 
distance of the length of the body twice 
over — first up, then down — and conse- 
quently produces a sound of increased 
gravity in proportion. 

Thus, a stopped pipe of two feet gives 


the same sound as an open one of four 
feet; a stopped pipe of eight feet the 
same sound as an open one of sixteen 
feet; and so on. 

• The following justification of tlie 
use of harmonic-corroborating stops 
is interesting and well put : — 

It should not be omitted to be noticed 
that some theorists take exception to 
some of the harmonic- corroborating 
stops — some objecting to the tierce, be- 
cause of its sounding tho major third to 
the key struck, which it is thought 
must be offensive in a minor key ; 
others, to the twelfth, on tho ground 
that it causes all musical progressing 
passages to be played in consecutive 
fifths ; and others, again, to the double 
diapason downwards, and the principal 
and smaller foundation- ranks upwards, 
as they play in consecutive octaves to the 
diapasons. According to the laws of 
musical composition, all such progres- 
sions, in strict writing, are forbidden, 
and all the above objections arc equally 
strong, and entitled to attention. 

The rules of musical composition, how- 
ever, are scarcely the tests by which tho 
admissibility of organ stops can be truly 
judged. Ail organ never sounds so well 
as when it contains most of these * theo- 
retically' objectionable stops. This fact 
may be soon evidenced on^an organ that 

* contains them, though it will be neces- 
sary to proceed inversely. It may be 
ascertained thus ; first, draw al^ the 
open flue- work ; if the twelfth, the 

* consecutive -fifth’ stop be shut in, there 
is then nothing to braak the bare octave- 
work from the diapason, till you come 
to the mutation ranks of the compound- 
«tops, and the tone consequently loses 
some of its roundness — becomes top and 
bottom. Close the mutation-ranks of 
the compound-stops, and the tone be- 
comes more thin and cutting, because 
the sounds designed to fill up some of 
tjie intervals between the foundation- 
ranks, ±o bind tho whole together, are 
sil&icea. Next shut in all the 'conse- 
cutive octave’ stops upwards, and the 
tone will be deprived of all brightness ; 
and lastly, put in the double diapason — 
the stop which sounds in unison with 
the adult male voices in the melody of 
a chorale, and the manual will lose its 
greatest gravity. Nothing but the 
open diapason will he left; the organ 
will be theorized down from a magnifi- 
cent instrument to certainly a solemn, 
but, at the same time, dull .and monoto- 
nous single set of pipes. 

The laws of musical progression, and 
the phenomenon of harmonic attendemt 

• sounds are, in reality, two*very distinct 
subjects. As "an illustration of this, it 

JL a2 
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is only necessary to play on a full organ, 
with the mutation and compound-stops 
drawn, first, a series of single notes, and 
then the same succession in fifths, when 
the differences between harmonic atten- 
dant sounds and harmonic progres&ional 
sounds must at once become apparent. 

No organ-fancier who has tra- 
velled can have failed to remark the 
solidity or homogeneity of sound 
produced by the majority of the in- 
struments m Dutch and German 
churches, in comparison with those 
of our own country. The volume 
of tone, strange to say, is at once 
greater and less stunning. Some- 
thing of this may be due to the vast- 
ness of the structures in which the 
continental organs stand ; but the 
main cause is to be found in the 
instruments themselves— in the pro- 
portions of their registers one to 
another. Mr. Hopkins’s evidence 
here is most valuable. 

Much pains was taken by the writer, 
while abroad, to test several continental 
organs, with precisely the same stops 
drawn that are usually found in old 
English organs, and ctlie experiments 
were invariably attended with the same 
effect as that witnessed from some of the 
best old instruments ef this country, 
namely, the 'production of a clear and* 
ringing character of sound, but accom- 
panied by an over amount of mixture- 
ton^ It was also observed that, on 
adding the remaining stops, the accurate 
balance of tone jvas immediately re- 
stored. An indisputable proof was in 
this manner obtained of the cause of the 
misproportion originally existing in s& 
many English organs; as well as a clear 
illustration of the most correct way of 
remedying that defect. The 1 fathers of 
modem organ-building in England,’ 
Harris and Smith, studied their art 
abroadicwhere it was the custom to pro- 
duce a fine and well-balanced organ by 
disposing a certain proportion of mix- 
ture-work to secure clearness, boldness, 
and vivacity ; one or more double stops 
to impart gravity and dignity ; and a 
good number of eight and four feet 
stops to gi \e firmness and definitiveness 
to the whole, by blending the various 
elements in harmonious amalgamation. 
On arriving in this country they en- 
countered a serious difficulty in being 
compelled to keep their organs within 
restricted dimensions. Perhaps they 
were also sometimes straitened in the 
matter of terms, and they might even 
have had to contend with a want of ap- 
preciation and co-operation on the part* 
of contemporary organists. 

Being denied the necessary room 
to complete their manual 


organs, even independently of a separate 
pedal organ, which was invariably 
omitted, they had to relinquish some 
of those stops which would require the 
most space for their accommodation; 
hence the double stops were generally 
expunged, and, in some case.., even 
some of the unison and octave stops 
also. The due proportion ftf the three 
great elements being thus disturbed, by 
the entire omission of one and the 
weakening of a second, the third then 
naturally stood out with undue promi- 
nence. 

The influence of his instrument 
on an instrumental performer is 
fairly discussed in the following: — 

It would be interesting to ascertain, 
if it were possible to do so, whether the 
trifling and irreverent notions concerning 
organ-playing in church, so much in 
vogue throughout the last century, wero 
so at the time of Smith and Harris’s 
arrival in this country, and, conse- 
quently, whether the incapacity to ap- 
preciate, and therefore ,+o advocate the 
broad and * dignifu&l’ instruments which 
those builders were prepared to con- 
struct, was to be attributed to the then 
prevailing musical taste, or, whether 
the frivolous and tasteless manner in 
question of using r the organ was the con- 
sequence of their usually being composed 
chiefly of ' little' stops, as some of the 
Germans have expressed themselves 
somewhat contemptuously, when speak- 
ing of our old organs. One thing is at 
any rate certain, that the organs were 
not calculated to encourage the con- 
ception of elevated musical ideas, nor, 
if they arose independently of external 
assistance, were they capable of realizing 
them ; hence the production of so much 
music, specially written for such instru- 
ments, that now reflects nought but 
discredit upon the contemporary musical 
taste of this country. 

Mr. Hopkins sums up the argu- 
ments for and against ’even tem- 
perament,’ and the present supposed 
* high pitch of the musical scale/ as 
follows. His decision is so much 
the more to be respected as it 
will inevitably lay him open to the 
charge of insensibility to one of the 
principal (supposed) sources of mu- 
sical enjoyment — vafiety of key ; — 

The probability is that neither tem- 
perament nor pitch, although both 
capable of exercising great influence, 
have so much to do with giving ' greater 

E ower of colouring to the musical art/ 
y means of the establishment of the so- 
called ‘ character of scale,’ as the inter- 
nal resources of the art itself. For since 
music haB become a language, as well 
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as a science and an art, composers have 
been enabled to express whatever they 
please, in any scale they please. They 
havedrawn music of a given 'character,’ 
and its opposite, from one and the same 
scale. Thus, if Handel selected the 
'bold, Vigorous, and commanding’ scale 
of C nmjor^ for the 'Horse and his 
Rider* chorus, he employed it with 
equal success also for his 1 Dead March 
in Saul .’ If Mendelssohn adopted the 
same scale, ' expressive of war and en- 
terprise,’ for his ‘ Military Duet,’ ho 
used it no less felicitously for his sweet 
and peaceful aria, ‘ 0 rest in the Lord.’ 
If he fixed upon the scale of G minor, 
'replete with melancholy,’ for his most 
pathetic second movement in the instru- 
mental introduction to the Lobgesang , 
he adopted the same ‘ meek and pensive 
scale' with equally perfect success also 
for two of his most vivacious ' scherzos, ’ 
those in the Otetto and the Midsummer 
Night's Dwarn music. Weber selected 
the ‘awfully dark and tragic’s scale of 
D flat major for his inspiriting * Invi- 
tation to the DUnce. ^ But to whatever 
circumstances, or combination of circunv 
stances, the distinction of scale obser- 
vable on an equally tempered pianoforte 
or organ is to be ascribed, one thing is 
evident, — if the unequal temperament 
was felt to be insuJficiAit for the purpose 
of church- organ accompaniment in the 
seventeenth century, as is evidenced by 
the unwearied attempts that were made 
to get rid of it, it canntA be sufficient in 
the nineteenth, now that the use of a far 
greater number of scales has become un- 
avoidable from a variety of causes. 

Mr. Hopkins’s opinion on another 
of the vexed questions of our day 
will be valuable, as the result of 
much experience and careful con- 
sideration. His argument seems tQ 
us irrefragable : — 

In suggesting the adoption of the CC 
compass for the manual, it must not be 
concluded thatthenotes below CC are not 
required anywhere, but simply that they 
are not required on that clavier a# 
manual notes. This leads to the third 
objection, that, 1 shortenin^the compass 
is going backwards instead of forwards.’ 
This appeal's, at first, to be a well- 
grounded objection ; yet, in reality, it 
admits of a ready reply. The great 
question is not#which is the longest, 
but which is the most correct, complete, 
convenient, compact, and economical 
compass. These questions have already 
been once considered, but they may be 
further illustrated by a return to our 
former parallel. Supposing a fifth and 
sixth strings to have been added to a 
violin, and, no legitimate use being 
found for them, they were taken off 
again ; the violin would not, on that 


account, becomo a less perfect instru- 
ment : there would be no ' going back- 
wards.’ Or, to draw the parallel more 
closely, if, to supply the two extra 
strings for the violin, two had been 
abstracted from the violoncello ; and it 
was afterwards desired that both should 
bo rendered efficient, there could be no 
question as to the propriety of reducing 
the former and increasing the latter to 
the proper and precise dimensions. This 
latter comparison is the more exact one 
to draw, for the essential lowest octavo 
of the swell, or the equally essential 
upper octave of the pedal organ, have 
been but too often omitted, where the 
one or the other might have been intro- 
duced but for the unessential notes from 
1513 to GG on the great oigan. It is 
believed there could be but one opinion 
as to the most correct course to pursue 
in regard to the stringed instruments ; 
and it would seem surprising there should 
be a second one against an equally con- 
sistent proportioning of the different 
departments of an organ. 

With a passage of universal in- 
terest, as bearing rather on morals 
than on music, wo bring our ex- 
tracts to a close. 

An organ with, say, fifty Btops, will 
cost £iooo or nearly £ 2000 , according 
to circumstance. If its ^specification 
•be drawn up in a spirit consistent with 
the magnitude of the work, as implied 
by the number of its Btops — if the g£ops 
chosen are introduced mostly in a ‘ com- 
plete’ form, and if a just proportion be 
observed in the distribution of the stops 
between the manuals and pedal, the 
cost of such an instrument will cer- 
tainly approach the higher of the two 
rough estimates above given. But then 
it will also be a genuine specimen of the 
German system of organ-building, car- 
ried out in its amplitude and integrity. 
Among tho fundamental laws of that 
system are these : if a greaUnianual 
be furmshed with sixteen stops, those 
shoftld include at lgast two double stops, 
one of which must be a double open 
diapason throughout ; or, to follow the 
German form of expression more closely, 
the great organ should he a 1 sixteen- 
feet manual.’ Then all the manuals, 
by which is meant th e*organs as well aB 
the keys, should be of equal, that is, C 0 
range ; and the pedal moreover should, 
as a minimum proportion, have at least 
one-third as many stops as the great 
Aanual. . 

These and other governing rules of 
the science, however, can only be re- 
cognised, or qt least followed, when 
• 1 the price’ will admit of their being so. 
But it too frequently happens that the 
approximate price for the organ has 
already been fixed, and the hoped-for 
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number of stops also considered ; in 
which case all that is left for an organ- 
builder to do, who desires to secure the 
order, is to prepare a design that will 
as little as possible run counter to these 
preformed expectations. He sees clearly 
that a plan for an instrument on tho 
genuine German principle will exclude 
itself by its appended estimate; that 
there is every probability of the prize 
falling into the hands of him who can 
prepare the most 'promising’ specifica- 
tion; therefore ideas about ‘art’ must 
subserve to those relating to 4 business.’ 

Nor can organ -builders fairly be held 
accountable for adopting the obvious al- 
ternative thus imposed upon thorn, and 
which amounts to this in effect, if not in 
words : lie who will prepare the specifi- 
cation that seems to promise the most 
extensivo instrument for the stated 
terms — who, in fact, can the most suc- 
cessfully make what would form a 
smaller organ look like a larger, upon 
paper — will stand the best chance of se- 
curing * the order.’ And the ingenuity 
sometimes displayed in estimates drawn 
up to meet such expectations almost 
calls for admiration. First, instead of 
the specification stating that the pro- 

S )sed instrument shall be built on the 
erman system, which would be embody- 
ing a great deal ; all it >yill promise, if it 
be prudently«drawn up, is that it shall be * 
made to the German compass , which is at 
the same time the old English compass of 
two r «enturies ago, and implies but little. 
Next, several of the stops are planned 
to draw in halves . [, every such divided 
stop thus appearing as two ; or they are 
introduced in an incomplete form, to 
meet other incomplete stops. In thij 
manner a great step is made towards se- 
curing the necessary array of 'stops,' 
many persons judging of the excellence 
of an organ by the number of its handles , 
rather than by the excellence and com- 
pleteness of what those handles govern. ' 
The couplers, even, to swell the number, 
are sometimes enumerated as * stqps.’ 
Then the important distinction between 
'standard size’ and 4 size of tone’ is over- 
looked, and the two portions of the 
stopped diapason, which together form 
in reality but one stop of eight feet tone , 
in consequence fyear the aspect of two 
stops of eight feot. The bourdon, also, 
if divided, appears as two stops of six- 
teen feet. In this manner the stops in 
question, and by consequence the depart- 
ment to which they belong, are left opep 
to a flattering estimate of their real di- 
mensions. The one sesqui- altera of 
five ranks, again, which is to be found in 
all the most important* organs of Ger- 
many, as ^oll as in those of Bridge, 
Byfield. Harris, and Snctzler, has to bo 
made to draw as two or even throe stops. 


Then the swell organ — which is essen- 
tially of English invention and develop- 
ment— is more highly and justly appre- 
ciated in this country than in any other 
in Europe, is a department in the con- 
struction of which an organ-builder takes 
peculiar pride and interest, this must be 
cut short at tenor 0, which ^denudation 
deprives the swell of its finest octave, 
though to be sure at the same time it 
effects a saving of nearly £ioo in the 
cost of that department alone, in the 
instance of a design for a large swell, 
and must therefore be resorted to as 
one means of keeping down the price of 
the instrument. The swell manual in- 
deed perhaps runs 'throughout,' though 
that is of little value without its proper 
pipes. N uincrous small and inexpensive 
stops, again, find admission, which assist 
in making up the required number at 
no great outlay, while many largo 
and costly ones are necessarily ex- 
cluded to bring the instrument within 
the narr >w bounds prescribed by the 
stipulated terms. In this manner the 
admirable rule wh^:h lfes at the very 
foundation of the German system of 
.organ- building — that the pedal shall 
have at the least one-third as many stops 
as the great manual, and which is spe- 
cially intended to check all excess in 
small or incomplete stops, as well as the 
slighting of large and more important 
ones— is perforce treated as though it 
had no existence. By the above and 
other such meafis, a specification for an 
organ of almost any number of stops, 
i. e . , handles, may be produced to suit 
almost any sum that may l>e named. 

In an appendix are presented speci- 
fications of no less than three hun- 
dred organs, foreign and British. 
This, though a very necessary comple- 
ment to Mr. Hopkins’s treatise, af- 
fords little material for comment, and 
less for extract. Though the least read- 
able and, save to students, the least 
interesting portion of the work, it is 
that which must have demanded the 
greatest expenditure of time and 
labour. f Taking for granted its accu- 
racy — for to test it in every instance 
would be the work of a life — it must ' 
be regarded as an invaluable digest 
of authorities, iu refqjence to a kind 
of practice only to be advanced by 
the inductive method. 

We cannot quit this interesting 
volume without repeating the sug- 
gestion of a contemporary, that the ^ 
practical portions should be pre- 
sented in some more compact, and 
therefore more generally accessible, 
form. ‘Every mail,' says Mr. 
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Ruskin, * has, at some time of 
his life, personal interest in architect 
ture. He has influence on the design 
of some public building, or he has 
to buy, or build, or after his own 
house.^ A great truth is limitless 
in its application. Organ-building 
is one of the forms of architecture, 
and a church organ is assuredly a 
• ‘public building* in whose perfection 
and preservation every Christian 
man has an interest, renewable in 


every act of public worship ; which 
perfection and preservation, too, he 
may ‘ at some time of his life,’ per- 
sonally influence. The construction, 
if* net the history, of the organ, is 
therefore a matter of universal inte- 
rest, and the publication of an 
abstract of Mr. Hopkins’s treatise 
would do much towards making it 
more generally understood. 

J. H. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCES. 


T HE plenipotentiaries at Paris 
may have virtually concluded a 
peace before these pages are pub- 
lished ; but on the present occasion 
it is only possible to deal with the 
progress and prospects of the ne- 
gotiations down to the eve of the 
Congress. Of the ultimate result 
there can It* little doubt. Tlio 
English Government is pledged tp 
accept the concessions which Russia 
has consented to make ; France is 
eager to be relieved from the burden 
of the war, and Austria dreads the 
eventual necessity 8f taking a part 
in the struggle. Sardinia, although 
represented at the Congress, can 
oner no opposition J;o the unani- 
mous determination of the greater 
powers. When all parties are re- 
solved to make a bargain, no differ- 
ence as to the details of the contract 
will prevent its completion. An in- 
genious French publicist has sug- 
gested that the allied sovereigns 
are not yet supposed to know that 
the Emperor Alexander has suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne. It 
would appear, however, that this 
difficulty also has been set aside, 
nor will Count Orloff and Baron 
Brunnow be rejected as presenting 
credentials from unknown poten- 
tate. Court CkamberlaTns who still 
entertain scruples may be com- 
forted by the reflection that the 
death of Nicholas shares the cQnven- 
tional uncertainty which attaches 
to the accession of his son. 

The main conditions of the peace 
are already settled; nor are the 
disputes which may be expected to 
arise likely to involve issues which 
could justify the renewal of the war. 
It is not impossible that Count 
Walewski may be found more 
yielding than Lord Clarendon, or 


that Count Buol may be disposed to 
construe doubtful phrases iu a 
Russian sense ; but the Esterhazy 
proposals, which form the reco- 
gnised ground of the negotiations, 
admit only of a limited elasticity. 
England must consent to be bound 
by any reasonable interpretation 
which receives the sanction of her 
allies. Franco and Austria must, 
from regard to their own reputa- 
tion, enforce the substantial per- 
formance of Uo promises which 
have been extorted from Russia. 
The left bankpf the Lower Danube 

• will be incorporated •with Mol- 
davia, although discussions may 
arise respecting the fortress of 
Cliotym. The fleet which lie^ be- 
neath the harbour of Sebastopol 
will not be replaced. Sweden will 
probably be secured against the 
^nenace implied in the fortification 
of the Aland Isles. A main gua- 
rantee for the acceptance of the 
allied terms is to be found in the 
fact that they are already in force. 
It is comparatively easy to reco- 
ani so dej are whatever exists £e facto. 
The synplest form of treaty is that 
wlficli involves # no executory con- 
tract. The walls of Bomarsund and 
the ships of the Black Sea having 
disappeared from the visible world, 
may be conveniently regarded by 
diplomatists as theoretical ^ violation® 
of the future public law of Europe. 
Is was formerly a maxim that all 
treaties of peace must commence 
either with the basis of uti possi - 
•detis, or with the status quo ante 
helium. In the present negotia- 
tions, the actual position of the 
belligerents fyrras the rule, subject 

• to certain minor modifications. The 
conditions of peace will of them- 
selves prove both that Russia has 
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been overmatched, and that she has 
not been conquered. 

A formal difficulty which has 
arisen from the mismanagement of 
the war in Asia, may become c a 
substantial obstacle to peace, if the 
English and French plenipotenti- 
aries display any want of firmness. 
The basis of negotiation to which 
Russia is pledged consists in the 
proposals forwarded from Vienna to 
St. Petersburg in December, in- 
cluding the so-called fifth point, or 
clause of reservation. The subse- 
quent acceptance, as it took place 
within the limited time, must bo 
construed with reference to the 
proposal. The Western Powers 
have promised Austria, and Austria 
has promised Russia, that the war 
shall terminate, and that the terri- 
tory occupied by the allied forces 
shall be evacuated on the terms 
offered through Count Esterhazy. 
It was after the departure of the 
Envoy from Vienna that Kars was 
inexcusably abandoned to the enemy. 
Count Orloff may therefore argue, 
with plausibility, tha$ his sovereign 
is entitled either to retain his con- 


lations based upon them must be re- 
commenced. The gun-boats w hich 
have been launched from the Eng- 
lish dock-yards since the conquest 
of Kars may fairly be set off against 
Mouravieff’s victory. It has been 
said that the French Government 
has regarded with comparative in- 
difference the progress of the enemy 
in Asia ; but both Allies arc equally 
interested in preventing the enemy 
from terminating the w ar with an 
accession of territory at the expense 
of Turkey.' Whatever may have 
been the fortune of w r ar at the close 
of the campaign, the cause of Russia 
is not more righteous nor her com- 
parative strength greater, than at 
tho time when the cabinets of Lon- 
don and Paris laid down the condi- 
tions of their adhesion to the pro- 
posals of Austria. 

The statesmen assembled at Paris, 
notwithstanding their high rank and 
great experience, ougl>t to consider 
that their functions dre rather exe- 
cutive than deliberative. It is their 
business to fill up an outline w hich 
is already distinctly traced. The 
circumstances arc not favourable to 


cpiest, or to obtain sqme mitigation 
in the conditions of peace, in consi- 
deration of his restoring it to Turkey. 
On the part of the Allies, an answ er 
may- be given which will be logical 
in proportion to the firmness with 
which it is enforced. England and 
France, already proved by the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol to be the stronger 
party, have hitherto put forth but a 1 
fraction of their strength. In meet- 
ing the enemy half way in overtures 
for peace, they have declared the 
minimum of concession which they 
dcmanc^ Russia may have a rigfy 
to profit by a change of circum- 
stances ; but the Allies are equally 
entitled to revoke fheir consent to 
enter into negotiations. A month 
of renewed war w r ould be sufficient 
to provide more than an equivalent 
for Kars ; and Russia will fi,nd the 
cession of the conquered tow r n and 
rovince a cheaper solution of .the 
ifficulty. The reserving clause for- 
tunately provides a formal escape 
from any diplomatic puzzle which** 
may be found to exist. When the 
conditions were draw r n up, the posi- 
tion of the belligerents^ was such as 
to supply w&h definite modifications 
an admissible basis of peace. If the 
original data are altered, the calcu- 


elaborate political creations, such as 
those which were devised at the 
Congress of Vienna. Belligerents 
fresh from active, warfare can 
scarcely consult with advantage on 
organic arrangements. If any such 
measures be indispensable, they may 
at least be postponed until the 
primary object of the meeting has 
been attained. The zeal of the ple- 
nipotentiaries will be stimulated by 
the knowledge that until they have 
arrived at a decisive conclusion, no 
suspension of hostilities will be se- 
cured, except by a tacit armistice. 
During the recent discussions, suffi- 
cient attention has scarcely been 
paid to the distinction betw een the 
protocols which record the basis of 
negotiation* and the* preliminary 
treaty of peace. Count Esterhazy 
was authorized, on tho acceptance 
of his proposals' by Count iNessel- 
ro4e, *to agree that negotiations 
should be instituted. The repre- 
sentatives of England, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Turkey after- 
wards executed at Vienna a protocol 
providing for the assemblage of a 
Congress at Paris, to frame a treaty 
on the ground of the conditions on 
w r hich the belligerents had already 
agreed. The next step will consist 
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in the signature of the preliminaries ; 
and as soon as they arc ratified, the 
war, according to all former prece- 
dents, must be considered at an end. 
The definitive treaty only confirms 
the stimulations which have already 
been sanctioned by the contracting 
Governments. It is on the prelimi- 
nary treaty that the most formal 
parliamentary debates have taken 
lace ; and the relations which exifit 
e tween the former belligerents 
during the interval are nearer to 
peace than to war. In more than 
one instance, a government, after 
the signature of the preliminaries, 
has been allowed to carry out an 
expedition which would have been 
impossible during the continuance 
of hostilities. During the six 
months which elapsed between the 
convention of Leoben and the treaty 
of Campo Formio, General liona- 
parte consented to the occupation 
of the Vcn^^n territory by the 
Austrian army. fAfter the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries by Lorfl 
Hawkesbury and M. Otto, in 1801, 
the English Government, then in 
absolute command of the sea, allowed 
the First Consul t(f dispatch a great 
naval armament to St. Domingo, 
and issued orders to its officers in 
all parts of the world to treat the 
French flag with respect. The sub- 
sequent conclusion of the definitive 
Peace of Amiens oilers the most for- 
cible illustration of the decisive cha- 
racter of a preliminary treaty. 
During the long delay interposed by 
the artifices of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, the relative position of 
the contracting parties had under- 

S one material alterations. The 
'irst Consul had profited by the 
peace to declare himself President 
of the Cisalpine Republic, to incor- 
porate Parma with his system t>f 
dependent states, and to interfere, 
by force, in 1 the internal affairs of 
Switzerland. Lord Grenville and 
the other advocates of war, strongly 
censured the conduct of the Ministry 
in concluding the final peace with- 
out demanding an equivalent for 
the recent aggrandizement of 
France: but, although the just dis- 
content of the nation prepared the 
way for the rupture which soon 
after followed, no serious effort was 
made in Parliament to interfere* 
with the ordinary sequence of nego- 
tiation. There has probably been no 
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instance in which war has been re- 
newed after the ratification of a 
preliminary treaty. 

On the present occasion the sig- 
nature of the final treaty will pro- 
bably follow in two or three weeks 
from the ratification of the prelimi- 
naries. There seems to be no reason 
for prolonging the labours of the 
Congress beyond the beginning or 
middle of April. Seldom has a 
w ork of equal magnitude left so few 
difficult points to settle. The short 
duration and limited area of the 
struggle reduced it to a mere trial of 
strength among the belligerents, in- 
volving no material disturbance of 
their previous relative position. 
There have been no conquests ex- 
cept the ground occupied by the 
allied armies on one side, and Kars 
on the other. The only territorial 
change which is contemplated refers 
to an almost uninhabited district, 
and requires no political arrange- 
ments. The so-called organization 
of the Danubian Principalities will 
probably be postponed till the con- 
clusion of the^eace. 

The facility of the task imposed 
on Lord Clarendon and his col- 
, leagues will Be most Jully appre- 
ciated by comparison w ith former 
treaties of peace. At Utrecht, the 
contracting powers divided* the 
vast monarchy of Spain and the 
Indies among numerous claimants. 
The Bourbons were established in 
the Peninsula and in the Indies ; 
•Austria received the Duchy of 
Milan and the Kingdom of Naples ; 
Sicily was awarded to Savoy ; and 
the great object of Holland was 
carried out by the provisions which 
were made for the protection of the 
"Austrian Netherlands * against 
ErenBh ambition. The Peace of 
Paris, in 1763,® confirmed England 
in the possession of Canada, and in 
the supremacy of India ; while 
Prussia emerged from the Seven 
YeaiV War as a great European « 
pow'er. By the treaties of 1783, 
the United States acquired an inde- 
pendent existence. At Luneville 
and at Amiens the wffiole positive 
► public law T of Europo w as altered by 
the deliberate resolution of the con- 
tracting parties that all former trea- 
ties should expire. During the Revo- 
lutionary War the man of the w orld 
had been remodellea by English 
conquests in the eastern and west- 
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era hemispheres, and by French 
conquests on the Continent. The 
old lioman Empire was on the eve 
of dissolution, and the German 
princes were extorting from , their 
weaker neighbours equivalents ior 
the territory which France had ap- 
propriated on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Within ten years nearly a 
third of the inhabitants of Europe 
found their allegiance transferred to 
strangers, designated by the fortune 
of war and by the skill and caprice 
of diplomacy. A few years passed, 
and the Congress of Vienna once 
more undertook the repartition of 
the Continent. Questions whether 
Poland should be a province of 
Russia, whether Saxony should be 
incorporated w ith Prussia, whether 
the German princes should be in- 
stalled as petty sovereigns, or sub- 
ordinated to arc constituted Empire, 
these were problems widely differ- 
ent from the reduction of the four or 
five points accepted at St. Petersburg 
into special and definite stipulations. 

Lord de Redcliffe and his col- 
leagues at Constantinople have an- 
ticipated one troublesome portion of 
the labours imposed upon the Con- 
gress. As Ar as words go, the 
Turkish Christians are already in- 
vested with all the privileges for 
whicl the belligerents on both sides 
have expressed so enthusiastic a 
desire. There is^ no doubt that all 
formal documents, firmans, and 


money. It will be necessary to as- 
sume, for the purposes of the treaty, 
that in Turkey, as elsewhere, laws 
are intended to be enforced. The 
Ottoman Government will probably 
inflict less ,evil on its own subjects 
than that which would result from 
the interference of apy foreign 
pow T cr with the internal administra- 
tion ; but however this may be, a 
edrrupt pacha would afford a less 
alarming spectacle than a new 
Menschikoff mission to Constanti- 
nople. Lord John Russell’s gra- 
tuitous admission, that the Emperor 
of Russia had a right of protection 
over the Turkish Christians, will cer- 
tainly not be repeated by any of the 
statesmen assembled at Paris. 

Both the condition of the Rayahs 
and the political constitution of the 
Principalities will be determined 
more effectually by circumstances 
than by the formal conditions of the 
treaty. The power^- mcerned in 
negotiation are prfflkrily anxious 
t6 guard against reciprocal encroach- 
ments. It is impossible to suppose 
that disinterested philanthropy will 
predominate in their councils, w hen 
it is remembered that England and 
, Austria have adopted the same 
phrases in reference to the future 
organization of Moldavia aud Wal- 
kchia. It is impossible that they 
can mean the same, or that they 
can believe themselves to have the 
same meaning. A constitution, 


hatti-scheriffs, will be forthcoming established under the joint auspices 

at the proper time in official per- J of tho sovereign of Canada and of 

formance of the official promises the sovereign of Lombardy, ought 

made by the Porte to the Allies, perhaps to combine perfect freedom 

The obedience of local functionaries, w ith meddling and intrusive despo- 
tic willingness of the Christians to tism ; but there is much reason to 

undertake the burdensome honour, fear that the influence of Austria 

of military service, the general coin- and Russia will predominate in the 

cidence of fact with law, mult r«- Principalities. The inhabitants have 

main for the present 'Uncertain ; but already become painfully familiar 

if the diplomatists of Constantinople w ith the policy, or ratjher w ith the 

have not done all that might be police systenS, which emanates from 

wished, the members of the Con- Vienna. The first condition of their 


gress at Paris could do no more. The 
Sultan can only be asked to make 
promises, nor will the Powers bo 
unduly anxious to allow each other 
the right of enforcing the perform- 
ance of his undertakings. Turkey 
is in many Respects ill-governed; 
but .the attempt of a powerful 
neighbour to supersede the legiti- 
mate authorities of the country has 
cost Europe half a million of lives 
and a hundred and fifty millions of 


nominal independence will be a 
government which shall render it 
impossible that they should set an 
example of freedom to their neigh- 
bours. Lord Clarendon will not 
perhaps be so eager as Lord John 
Russell to stipulate that the pro- 
posed institutions shall involve no 
menace to the alleged security of 
•Austria: but he wul unavoidably 
content himself with phrases w'hicn 
may lead to tho same practical re- 
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suit. In all that concerns tlic 
Ottoman provinces, tlic Congress 
will seriously attempt only to repel 
foreign aggression. In 1815, when 
all the efforts of Austria and of 
England in favour of Poland had 
broken down, Lord Castlereagh, for 
the purposed concealing his defeat, 
urged on the partitioning powers 
tho necessity of reconciling tlip 
Polish nation to foreign supremacy 
by wise government, founded on 
liberal institutions. All the sove- 
reigns who had been pushing their 
jarring pretensions to the verge of 
war, at once acquiesced in the easy 
termination of me dispute, and cor- 
dially adopted the English pro- 
posal. The Wallachians and the 
Kayahs will probably find in the 
forthcoming Treaty of Paris securi- 
ties as valid as those w hich the 
Poles have enjoyed under tlig Treaty 
of Vienna. 

The only ^ml struggle which is 
to be expected will Jjear upon tli£ 
only practical limitation to be im- 
posed on ltussian pow er. The un- 
meaning term of neutralization ap- 
plied to the Black gea leaves room 
for interminable discussion. Neu- 
trality implies peace in tho midst of « 
the war; but it is not for a state of 
war that the plenipotentiaries are 
preparing. A neutral country, sutli 
as Switzerland, keeps its peculiar 
character in abeyance as long as tho 
temple of Janus is closed ; nor docs 
it lose, cither in peace or war, the 
right to guard by armaments against 
aggression. No word could be less 
applicable to the intended prohibi- 
tion of w arlike flags in the Black 
Sea: but there can have been no 
mistake as to the intention of the 
Western Pow T ers. It must depend 
in some measure ou the good faj^h 
of Austria whether the agreement 
to abandon tie maintenance of nival 
arsenals shall be extended to Nico- 
laieff. A dockyard on a river must 
in fairness be considered as apper- 
taining to the shore 4>f the* nearest 
sea. The works at Nicolaie IT would 
be mere absurdities but for the 
proximity of the Euxinc ; nor is it 
possible to suppose that France and* 
England intended to tolerate a 
nursery for the marine which they 
considered dangerous to the peacg 
of Europe. On this question there 
is room for a quibble, but scarcely 
excuse for an argument. 


There is greater risk of a dispute 
in relation to the Circassian rorts 
formerly occupied as a check on the 
mountaineers. The tribes of the 
Caucasus have neither served the 
cause of the Allies nor entered into 
engagements which impose corre- 
sponding obligations ; but Circassia 
has never been recognised as 
Hussion territory, although Europe 
tacitly submitted to the forcible ex- 
clusion of all foreign commerce from 
the Caucasian coast. With the co- 
operation of France, England may 
probably be able to insist success- 
fully on free access to at least a 
portion of the country between tho 
Black Sea and the Caspian. If no 
satisfactory concession can be ob- 
tained, it may perhaps be prudent 
to leave the question undetermined. 
Some time must elapse before the 
Kussian power can bo re-established 
at the foot of the mountains ; nor 
w ill the highlanders be more easily 
subdued since they have ascertained 
that Ihere exist in Europe forces 
even more formidable than those of 
the dreaded C%ar. 

There is no reason to doubt, that in 
all the discus^ons which may arise, 

> the English plenipotentiaries w ill be 
duly tenacious of the honour and 
rights of their country; but in common 
with the Government which tl*y re- 
present, they are entitled to protest 
against the unreasonable expecta- 
tions which may be popularly enter- 
tained. An alliance among inde- 
pendent states realizes the old fiction 
of a social compact under which 
every individual surrenders a 
portion of his natural liberty. One 
of several confederates can neither 
•control the military operations of 
the ^League nor negotiate alone. 
Tho inconvenience of a divided com- 
mand, involving sometimes unequal 
degrees of zeal for the common 
cause, has not been unfeit in tho 
Crimea. The harmony which has 
characterized the various diplomatic*" 
proceedings since the beginning of 
1853, has necessarily been purchased 
by mutual concessions. At the be- 
ginning of the third, year of the 
w ar, France and England' find a 
tendency to divergence in their 
wishes if not in their interests. 
Tlic suddgi prospect of peace was 
unw illingly received on this side the 
Channel ; but there can be no doubt 
that it was eagerly welcomed by the 
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Government of the Tuilcrics, and it 
has caused clamorous and indecent 
demonstrations of joy among those 
classes of the French nation who 
enjoy the greatest facilities foit mak- 
ing themselves heard. The scrupu- 
lous good faith with which the 
Emperor Napoleon has acted from 
the first affords a security for the 
substantial adherence of his ministers 
to the text of the Esterliazy pro- 
posals; but if France proves her- 
self on any matter of detail 
less exacting than England, it 
will^ not be surprising if Bussia 
profits by the difference. Towards 
the enemy the Allies present but 
a single front. Count Orloff and 
Baron Brunnow will insist on 
the most favourable interpretation 
of the conditions which are put for- 
ward by any member of the Con- 
federation. The basis and the terms 
of the negotiation might perhaps 
have been w idely different it an ex- 
clusively English policy had pre- 
dominated in the councils of Eu- 
rope ; but such a position could 
only have obtained by sacrifices far 
greater than those which have been 
imposed upon us in thg present w ar. 

Mr. Boeb'ick may perhaps bo 
right in declaring that England is 
strong enough to continue the w ar 
singk -handed, and to bring it to a 
triumphant conclusion. The enor- 
mous armament prepared for the 
Baltic might inflict heavy blows on 
Bussia, and the army now serving 
under the English flag in the Crimea 
is strong enough to turn the fortune 
of war in Asia; but no prudent 
statesman w T ould break up the pre- 
sent alliance for the sake of military 
glory, leaving France and Austria* 
at liberty \o enter into new' poetical 
combinations. The expected peatfe 
will accomplish some'at least of the 
objects which justified the original 
declaration of w r ar. Constantinople 
is saved for the present — Austria 
°and Sweden have profited by the 
opportunity to declare their inde- 
pendence of the Power w'hich claimed 
them as subservient allies — the 
Danube is liberated — the Euxine 
bears no Bussiau fleet— above all, 
the mischievous, and insidious trea- 
ties imposed upon Turkey during 
the last century have lpeen abro- 
ated by thq,war. The assembled 
iplomatists will be inexcusable if 
they allow the extinct conventions 


to bo renewed, even subject to the 
most plausible limitations. As the 
Principalities are to be provided 
with a new constitutioft, and as all 
the relations between Bussia and 
Turkey are to be remodelled, it may 
well be doubted whether the revival 
of any single stipulation from the 
treaties of Itainardji or of Adriano- 
e cii be necessary or advisable, 
nder any circumstances, re-enact- 
ment should be preferred to renewal. 
The experience of past difliculties 
may perhaps suggest tho use of 
language not obviously liable to per- 
version, and the signataries of the 
Treaty of Paris will be the natural 
and authorised interpreters of their 
ow n meaning. Tt is peffcctly use- 
less to revive ancient territorial 
arrangements; for in all matters 
not expressly regulated by treaty, 
possession forms a sufficient title. 
The possession of Lorraine by 
France, or of Silesia W'Prussia, w as 
originally saqctionca by treaties 
recognising the right of conquest ; 
but a territory once occupied with 
the assent of foreign States, becomes 
an integral portion of the dominion 
which includes it. The right of 
Bussia to the left bank of the Pruth 
w ill be secure, although the treaty 
of 1 8 1 2 may be consigned to oblivion. 

Mere promises and executory 
contracts render any treaty in- 
secure ; but if Turkey is to under- 
take any duties, towards Bussia 
beyond those of good neighbour- 
hood, it is better that every possible 
liability should be defined W'ithin 
the limits of a single instrument. 
The incredible subservience of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy in 1853 to the 
claims of Bussia, although it has 
become obsolete for the moment, 
may possibly reappear under some 
future combination of circumstances. 
No pretext qhould be furnished for 
the renew al oT the disgraceful efforts 
which w 7 ere made for the purpose 
of imposing the notorious Vienna 
note upon Turkey. In this matter 
Frarce has a common interest with 
England. All Europe is concerned 
in precautions which may prevent 
c colossal Powers from a second time 
drifting into war. The political 
relations of the Porte may profit, 
like an Irish property, by an En- 
cumbered Estates Act, which sub- 
stitutes a* new title for & mass of 
old and questionable deeds. 
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The peace at the best will excite 
no enthusiasm in England. Mr. 
Bright and his small party may 
erhaps attempt to recover their 
old on popular sympathies by 
dwelling on the limited results which 
will have been attained by a costly 
war. During the continuance of the 
struggle they found no hearers when 
they dwelt upon the alleged\jpcon- 
sistency of the Ministerial polic^ 
with the national expectations. The 
mass of the people desired to pro- 
mote the cause of European liberty, 
and they willingly shut their eyes to 
the avowed objects of their own Go- 
vernment and to the obvious motives 
which influenced the Emperor of the 
French. It was in vain that the 
Manchester leaders declared that the 
Allies were indifferent to the repres- 
sion of despotism and to the regene- 
ration of Poland. It was fel t that in 
the meantime they were fighting 
against Pushto ; njr was it certain 
that statesmen who had been forect^ 
into the war were infallible judges 
of its ultimate tendencies. A little 
more obstinacy on the part of the 
original aggressor, and tlie national 
instinct might at ihS end, as well as 
at the beginning of tko war, have 
proved sounder than the calculations 
of professional politicians. The re- 
storation of Poland, the virtuqj 
emancipation of Germany, the 
reorganization of Italy, were, 
even as possible contingencies, well 
worth tlie efforts which have for 
the moment been rewarded only by 
far smaller results. It is something 
to have even contemplated achieve- 
ments so great in opposition to the 
fears of every Court on tlie Conti- 
nent and to the wishes of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. 

If, however, the English people 
were in the right, it does not follotf 
that the Government was in ike 
wrong. The Coalition wliich by arms 
and by menaces has checked the 
encroachments of Russia, couldncver 
have been formed for larger purposes. 
Although a portion of uhe press has 
factiously contrasted the backward- 
ness of England with the supposed 
energy of her great confederate, it 
is well known that the French Go- 
vernment and the French generals 
have always discountenanced decisive 
measures against the enemy . There 
can be no &ubt that Sweden might 
havfe been long since incorporated 


into the League at the cheap price of 
a moderate subsidy ; but a Scandi- 
navian alliance would have involved 
the necessity of an active campaign 
on ibc coasts of the Baltic, with all 
the incalculable contingencies of a 
Polish •insurrection. The policy 
which shrinks from an internecine 
war is not always censurable ; and 
when it is adopted by one member 
of a confederacy, allies must deal 
with it as a fact. The wild language 
of impatient exiles has done much to 
excuse the alarm with which esta- 
blished governments regarded any 
plan for re-arranging the map of 
Europe. Proselytizing democrats 
cannot reasonably ask the aid of mo- 
narchies towards the recovery of 
national independence. Only nations 
accustomed to freedom are capable of 
appreciating tlie truth which often 
lies at the bottom of alarming and 
exaggerated phrases. 

It is to be regretted that Sardinia 
lias gained nothing by the war except 
the compliment of admission to a 
Congress of the Great Powers. The 
voice of Austrfh was too potential 
in tlie idlicd councils to leave room 
for any extension of Italian freedom: 
•but tlie House of Savffy has esta- 
blished an additional claim on the 
Western Powers, and hjjs secured 
the cordial sympathy and cstetfli of 
the English people. The ex-dictator 
Manin expresses tke opiniou of the 
best patriots of his country when lie 
declares that if an Italian kingdom 
should ever become possible, the 
only dynasty which can bo selected 
for the throne is that of Charles 
Albert and Victor Emmanuel. The 
extension of an organized state and 
<if a working constitution a more 
reasonable object of hope than the 
creation of a pajper kingdom or re- 
public. 

The participation of a secondary 
State in the war, while one of tko 
live Powers stood aloof, may intro- 
duce little modification into the rule 
which has constituted a privileged 
Directory of Governments. It was 
at Paris in 1 8 1 4, and at the adjourned 
Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna, 
•that the Great Powers first for- 
mally asserted their exclusive con- 
trol over IJje affairs -of Europe. The 
representatives of Spain and Sweden 
' were only allowed a voice on ques- 
tions which directly concerned their 
separate interests. Many of the 
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smaller States were obliged to sub- 
mit to arrangements in which their 
wishes had never been consulted. 
The claim of Prussia to take a part 
in the negotiations cannot be^repog- 
nised by the Western Powers as 
long as the Court of Berlin with- 
holds the undertaking to enforce by 
arms the decisions of the Conference. 
The interests of England would, 
however, not be furthered by any 
ermanent diminution in the num- 
ers of the Supreme International 
Council. Austria, who has gained 
influence and consideration by a war 
in which she has taken no part, is 
more remote than Prussia from the 
political sympathies of Englishmen ; 
but it may be prudent to punish by 
an exceptional exclusion a Govern- 
ment which has openly declined to 
undertake the responsibility belong- 
ing to its rank. The question is 
one of form and of dignity rather 
than of substance. The decisions 
of a Congress are not formed by a 
majority of votes, but by adjustment 
of rival interests, and by estimates 
of comparative forces. Sooner or 
later, the conclusions of the nego- 
tiating States will be accepted by 
Prussia ; ly.lt the only essential sig-, 
nataries of the treaty are those who 
are prepared in case of need to vin- 
dicate it by arms. 

The consent of the Ottoman Ple- 
nipotentiaries ta stipulations affect- 
ing the interests of the Porte, is 
evidently indispensable. Diploma- 
tists delight to assert that a greaV 
point will have been gained by the 
admission of Turkey into the Euro- 
pean system; but the relations of 
States seldom depend upon tech- 
nical phrases. The Western Powers 
have afready proved by their acts 
what Austria and Prussia hkve ad- 
mitted in numerous state papers, 
that Europe is interested m pre- 
venting the absorption of the Otto- 
man provinces and capital into the 
Hussian Empire. The policy w hich 
has long been rbcognised by states- 
men is henceforth to be embodied 
in a formula. If circumstances or 
opinions hereafter change, the doo- 
trine ,j will again, at a due interval,- 
follow the practice which may pre- 
vail. It is not to give the Porte a 
voice in questions of general policy, 
but to secure the assent of the Sul- 
tan to new obligations, and to pre- 
clude separate conventions with 


Eussia, that the Turkish Ambas- 
sador is invited to Paris. 

It is impossible to foresee the 
duration of the peace which will 
probably be concluded. The long 
impending danger, of direct Russian 
aggression on Turkey lias been 
averted or postponed \>y the t orts 
of the Western Powers. Austria 
andjS* reden have had an opportu- 
nity of declaring their independence 
of their powerful neighbour. An 
armed alliance with France has 
proved itself practicable ; and, not- 
withstanding flic frantic exultation 
of the servile party throughout 
Europe, founded on the exagge- 
rated confessions of our own press, 
all statesmen are aware that the 
power of England is greater than 
at any former epoch, and that the 
nation is more than ever jealous of 
its honour. Any one of these con- 
siderations would probably have re- 
strained the Emporo^fNicholas from 
his insolent atiaek upon Turkey ; 

' but the declai nations of the peace- 
mongers, and the criticisms of the 
English press on Louis Napoleon, 
had satisfied him that he might en- 
croach on his Neighbour w ith impu- 
nity. The current of Eussian ft po- 
licy will perhaps, after a time, 
resume its habitual direction ; but 
jt must find for itself anew channel. 

The most obvious device for re- 
gaining the influence which he has 
lost, would consist in the renewal of 
the aggressive league with France 
which was under questionable aus- 
pices inaugurated at Tilsit, and par- 
tially revived by the Bourbons on 
the eve of their merited fall. The 
Eussian organs in all parts of the 
Continent are already anticipating a 
combination which, at the simple 
cost of European liberty and pro- 
sperity, might possibly produce em- 
barrassment and injury to England. 
Tile journtfis of St. Petersburg have 
been instructed to apply every form 
of adulation to the Emperor of the 
French ; nor are politicians wanting 
in^Paris w lp eagerly respond to the 
Eussian invitation. It is not un- 
likely that some similar combina- 
tion may from time to time recur ; 
nor is it possible to lefuse to great 
States the choice of th n - alliances 
wdiich may seem conducive to their 
interests. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose thaUthe present 
ruler of France will countenance 







